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PREFACE. 


The  first  Volume  of  The  Entomologist'' s  Monthly  Magazine 
being  concluded,  its  Editors  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  the 
following  few  words  on  their  reasons  for  bringing  it  forward. 

They  felt  that  the  Entomologists  of  this  country  had  no 
periodical,  exclusively  devoted  to  their  science  and  procurable  at  a 
moderate  price,  which  could  be  used  as  a  medium  for  publishing 
discoveries  or  obsei'vations. 

With  that  feeling,  and  at  the  request  of  numerous  friends,  they 
instituted  this  Magazine  ;  resolving  at  the  outset  that,  although  of 
a  sufBciently  scientific  character  to  contain  descriptions  of  new 
species,  and  memoirs  of  similarly  high  interest, — it  should  also  act 
as  a  chronicle  wherein  any  observer  could  register  note-worthy 
captures,  or  observations  on  the  transformations,  habits,  &c.,  of 
insects ;  such  records  being  of  great  value  as  a  source  from  which 
writers  of  monographs  or  papers  on  geographical  distribution,  &c., 
may  draw  much  information. 

Feeling  assured  that  the  majority  of  those  in  Great  Britain 
who  follow  the  study  of  Entomology  cannot  find  time  to  attend  to 
the  productions  of  other  countries  than  their  own,  the  Editors 
determined  that  the  proposed  Magazine  should  especially  be 
devoted  to  recording  observations  upon,  and  additions  to,  our  Insect 
Fauna:  still,  they  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  papers  on  European 
and  Exotic  Entomology ;  and  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
been  enabled  to  publish  several  such  of  considerable  importance. 


At  first,  it  seemed  problematical  whether  a  Magazine  of  the 
above  nature  could  be  sustained  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within  the 
reacli  of  all ;  thanks,  however,  to  their  supporter.^,  the  Editors  have 
great  satisfaction  in  stating  that  this  publication  is  no  longer  an 
ex^ieriment ;  nevertheless,  as  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  very 
essence  of  a  periodical  like  this  is  its  amateur  character  (for  what 
hired  work  is  equal  to  a  labour  of  love?),  it  is  hoped  that  the  present 
sup[)()rters  will  exert  themselves  to  further  its  circulation,  and  so 
place  the  Editors  in  a  position  to  increase  the  number  of  pages 
(whereby  they  will  be  spared  much  of  their  present  labour  and 
anxiety  in  selecting),  and  to  give  more  wood-cuts,  or  even  an 
occasional  plate. 
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NEW   SPECIES   OF   BUTTERFLIES    FROM  GUATEMALA   AND   PANAMA, 
COLLECTED  BY  OS  BERT  SALVIN  AND  F.  DU  CANE  GODMAN,  ESQS. 

BT    HENRY    WALTER    BATES,    E.Z.S. 

During  tlieir  recent  tour  iu  Central  America,  Messrs.  Salvin  and 
Godman  obtained,  without  giving  especial  attention  to  Entomology 
(their  enquiries  being  directed  chiefly  to  Ornithology,  Erpetology,  and 
Ichthyology),  no  less  than  425  species  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  new  to  science,  and  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able to  make  them  known  at  once,  leaving  for  another  occasion  the 
publication  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole,  with  notes  on  habits, 
geographical  ranges,  and  variation.  The  collection,  which  forms  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  Lepidopterous  fauna  of  these  countries,  now  remains 
iu  the  hands  of  Mr.  Salvin,  who  has  kindly  presented  me  with  the  first 
set  of  duplicates,  and  entrusted  to  me  the  task  of  drawing  up  the 
following  descriptions. 

1. — PAPILIO    BELESIS. 

Expans.  3"  6"'.  Costa  of  fore-wing  strongly  arched,  apex 
obtusely  rounded,  outer  margin  slightly  incurved.  Black,  sinuses  edged 
with  white,  hind  wing  with  a  sub-marginal  row  of  six  quadrate  crimson 
spots.  Beneath,  hind- wing  with  four  basal  spots  and  a  streak  along 
the  abdominal  edge  crimson,  fore  Aving  spotless. 

Central  A'^alleys  of  Guatemala.  Belongs  to  the  llus  group,  and 
differs  from  P.  Branchus  (Doubleday)  only  in  the  spotless  fore-wings, 
and  in  the  row  of  crimson  spots  of  hind-wings  being  of  a  square  shape 
and  lying  near  the  margin,  instead  of  elongated  and  extending  to  the 
cell.  The  species  stands  in  the  British  Museum  under  the  M.S.  name 
of  P.  Belesis,  G.  R.  Gray,  which  I  have  adopted. 

2. PAPILIO    CHBYSODAMAS. 

(J.  Expans.  3"  11'".  Eore-wing  shorter  and  costa  more  arched, 
and  hind-wing  outer  margin  more  rounded  than  in  the  allied  species  (P, 
Laodamas,  P.  Belus,  etc.)  Green-bronzed  fuscous.  Fore-wing,  above, 
with  a  row  of  three  or  four  whitish  lunules  near  the  hind  angle  ;  sinuses 
near  hind  angle  bordered  with  yellowish  white.     Hind-wing,  above,  dark 
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silky  green,  with  a  broad  curved  belt  of  six  greenish-white  spots,  passing 
otitside  the  cell  and  becoming  gradually  nari'ower  from  the  costa  to  the 
abdominal  edge  near  the  hind  angle.  Beneath  :  fore-wing  blackish, 
apical  half  paler,  a  distinct  whitish  streak  crosses  the  lower  discocellular 
nervule,  hind-wing  reddish  brown,  a  row  of  six  narrow  well-defined 
red  circumflexes  close  to  outer  margin,  and  a  red  spot  near  anal  angle. 
Abdomen  yellowish-white. 

?  .  Expans.  4"  6'".  Fore-wing  above  bronzed  fuscous  ;  three  pale 
lunules  as  in  ^,  besides  a  long  streak  crossing  lower  discocellulars  into 
the  cell ;  sinuses  as  in  ^ .  Hind-wing  above  dark  silky  green  ;  the 
macular  belt  differs  from  that  of  the  (^  in  being  narrowest  on  the  costa, 
broader  in  the  middle,  and  narrowing  again  towards  anal  angle ;  there 
is,  besides,  an  indistinct  sub-marginal  row  of  narrow  green  circumflexes, 
of  a  lighter  hue  than  the  ground  colour  of  the  wing.  Beneath,  same 
as  in  the  ^J . 

Central  Valleys  of  Guatemala.  Belongs  to  the  JBelus  group,  and 
seems  most  nearly  allied  to  P.  Laodamas  (Felder)  of  New  Granada. 
I'he  neatly-defined  red  circumflexes  of  under  side  of  hind-wings,  the 
position  and  shape  of  white  macular  belt  of  the  same  wings,  and  discal 
streak  of  fore-wings,  amply  distinguish  it. 

3. — PAPTLlo  KUMITOB,  Cramer,  Pap.  exot.  pi.  113,  fig.  b.  (c?). 
?  .  Above:  fore-wing  dark  bronzed  fuscous,  outer  margin  near 
hind  angle  with  three  pale  spots  ;  hind-wing  dark  silky  green,  outer 
margin  with  a  sub-marginal  row  of  lighter  green  circumflexes,  a  pale 
macular  belt  of  six  spots,  commencing  broadly  on  the  costa,  and  ending 
in  a  small  speck  between  the  first  and  second  median  branch  nervules. 
Beneath  :  fore-wing  dvisky,  apex  paler,  three  pale  spots  near  hind  angle, 
hind-wing  reddish  brown,  a  submarginal  row  of  six  quadrangular  red 
spots,  followed  by  a  row  of  smaller  whitish  spots,  placed  opposite  the 
intervals  between  the  red  spots. 

The  under-surfaces  of  the  wings  of  the  male  are  similarly  marked  to 
those  of  the  female  as  above  described. 

Central  Valleys  of  Guatemala.  As  Mr.  Salvin  brought  home  both 
sexes  of  the  present  species,  as  well  as  of  P.  Chrysodamas,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  distinguishing  them  both  from  each 
other,  and  from  P.  Laodamas,  P.  Belus,  and  allies.* 


*  p.  Belemus.  6.  Expuns.  4"  6'".  Costa  of  fore-wing  scarcely  arched,  apex  sub-acute,  outer 
margin  not  incurved.  Above:  fore-wings  bronzed-fuscous  spotless,  outer  marein  without  sinuses; 
hind-wing  silky  green,  a  row  of  seven  whitish  spots  crossing  close  behind  the  cell,  the  costal  spot 
elongated  and  clear  in  colour,  the  others  small  and  sprinkled  with  greenish  atoms,  hind  border  dark 
green,  with  a  sub-marginal  row  of  lighter  green  circumflexes,  sinuses  .very  naiTowly  edged  with  white. 
Beneath:  fore-wing  spotless;  hind-wing  reddish  brown,  outer  border  blackish,  and  having  a  row  of 
seven  rather  large  and  broad  serai-lunar  red  spots. 

Parii,  Amazons.— Tliis  species,  which  I  was  formerly  disinclined  to  consider  as  distinct  from  P.  Nu- 
mitor,  although  difTuring  from  Cramer's  figure,  must  now  receive  a  new  name,  since  the  Guatemala 
specimens  agree  with  the  figure  and  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  marldngs  of  the  underside  not  given 
by  Cramer. 


4. — PA.PILIO    ELECTRTON. 

<$ .  Expaus.  4"  8'".  Costa  of  fore-wing  moderately  arched, 
apex  obtuse,  middle  of  outer  margin  slightly  incurved  and  scalloped, 
with  sinuses  edged  with  whitish.  Hind-wing  outer  margin  scalloped, 
with  a  longish  spatulate  tail  at  thii*d  median  branch,  besides  a  smaller 
linear  tail  at  end  of  second,  and  a  broad  short  lobe  at  end  of  first  median 
branch. 

Above :  deep  black,  fore-wing  with  a  curved  amber-coloured  belt 
crossing  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  a  straight  belt  of  four  amber  spots 
towards  the  apex ;  hind- wing  crossed  about  the  middle  by  an  amber 
belt,  straight  along  its  inner  edge  and  dentate  on  its  outer  edge,  passing 
over  end  of  cell ;  behind  this  lies  a  row  of  blueish  grey  powdery  spots. 
Beneath :  fore- wings  the  same,  except  that  the  sub-apical  belt  is  con- 
tinued along  the  outer  border  to  the  hind  angle,  the  apical  space  beyond 
it  being  brown  ;  hind-wing  basal  half  reddish  brown,  the  outer  margin 
of  the  yellow  belt  has  a  row  of  seven  black  lunules,  the  outer  border  is 
black,  and  there  is  a  sub-marginal  row  of  seven  red  lines,  but  the  space 
between  them  and  the  black  lunules  is  powdered  with  ochreous.  Body 
and  antennae  black. 

Central  Valleys  of  Gruatemala.  Allied  to  P.  Asclepius  of 
Hiibner,  but  abundantly  distinct. 

5. — PAPILIO    CALLISTE. 

^ .  Expans.  3''  6'".  Fore-wing  costa  slightly  arched  towards 
the  tip,  apex  moderately  acute,  outer  border  very  slightly  incurved, 
hind-wing  with  elongated  linear  iail.  Above  :  deep  blackish  brown,  a 
large  triangular  common  spot  of  a  clear  yellow  occupying  the  disk  of 
both  wings,  this  spot  on  the  fore  wing  has  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  its 
anterior  margin,  the  dark  costal  border  is  crossed  by  three  narrow  belts 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  besides  the  commencement  of  a  fourth,  and  a 
curved  yellow  line  towards  the  tip  commences  near  the  apex,  touches 
the  angle  of  the  discal  spot,  and  ends  near  the  middle  of  the  outer 
border ;  the  hind- wing  has  a  row  of  sub-marginal  yellow  lunules, 
double  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  the  sinuses  and  inner  side  of  the  tail  are 
edged  with  yellow,  and  the  anal  angle  has  two  red  spots.  Beneath : 
same  as  above,  except  that  there  is  an  undulated  red  line  across  the 
hind  wing  within  the  dark  brown  border,  and  that  the  space  near  the 
base  of  the  tail  is  shining  greyish  white,  with  black  lines  bordering  the 
yellow  lunules.     Antennae  black. 

G-uatemala,  province  of  Vera  Paz.  Allied  to  P.  Dioxippus  (Hewits) 
of  New  Granada,  but  differing  in  smaller  size,  bright  yellow  colour  of  cen- 
tre of  the  wings,  yellow  inner  border  of  the  tail,  and  many  other  features. 


G.  —  PAriLIO    LACANDONES. 

(^ .  Expans.  3"  8'".  Fore-wing  costa  slightly  arched  towards 
the  tip,  apex  produced,  outer  margin  slightly  incurved.  Hind-wing 
apex  produced  and  acute,  furnished  with  a  long  linear  tail.  Above : 
brown,  disk  of  both  wings  occupied  by  a  common  triangular  ochreous 
spot,  the  anterior  side  of  which,  parallel  to  costa,  is  irregular  towards 
the  apical  angle,  forming  two  obtuse  lobes  projecting  into  the  cell,  there 
are  also  three  ochreous  spots  on  the  fore-wing  costa,  and  a  straight  line 
near  apex  of  wing  ;  the  hind- wing  has  a  series  of  ochreous  sub-marginal 
lines  between  apex  and  base  of  tail,  followed  from  tail  to  apex  by  a  row  of 
gi-ey  circumflexes,  the  anal  angle  having  an  oblique  red  line ;  the  tail 
brown,  tipped  with  yellow.  Beneath  :  the  same,  except  that  there  is  a 
broken  red  line  crossing  the  hind-wing  within  the  brown  border. 
Antennae  black, 

Guatemala,  province  of  Vera  Paz.  Resembles  P.  Leucaspis  (Godart) 
of  New  Granada,  but  is  smaller,  the  discal  triangular  spot  is  of  a 
clearer  ochreous  hue,  and  the  hind-wing  has  a  remarkably  acute  apical 
angle,  besides  having  a  row  of  yellow  sub-marginal  lines,  absent  from 
P.  Leucaspis. 

7. — PAPILIO    GLAUCOLAUS. 

Size  and  disposition  of  black  markings  same  as  P.  Protesilaus, 
but  differs  in  the  greenish-white  tint  of  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings 
both  above  and  beneath,  in  which  it  resembles  P.  Autosilaus  (Bates),  of 
the  Upper  Amazons,  rather  than  the  typical  form  and  varieties  of  P. 
Protesilaus.  The  only  other  points  of  distinction  from  P.  Protesilaus 
are  the  narrower  transparent  space  between  the  black  lines  of  apical 
border  of  fore-wings,  and  the  straightness  of  the  inner  black  outer 
border  of  the  hind-wings  enclosing  the  pale  lunules. 

Eastern  side  of  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Numerous  specimens  of  tliis 
form  were  obtained  with  an  equal  number  of  a  fine  large  variety  of  P. 
Protesilaus*  in  the  same  locality  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  A s  no 
intermediate  form  occurred,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  oin-  P. 
Glaucolaus  maintains  itself  here  as  a  distinct  species  from  its  near  r(!la- 
tive  P.  Profesilmis. 

8, — PAPILIO    SALVINI. 

(J .  Expans.  3"  10'".  Eore-wing  costa  arched,  apex  much  pro- 
duced and  pointed,  outer  border  inciu-ved.  Hind-wing  apex  obtuse, 
outer  margin  straight  from  apex  to  the  tooth  preceding  the  tail ;  tail 
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elongate,  linear.  Above :  white  with  a  greenish-grey  tint,  fore-wing 
with  a  narrow  costal  border,  a  broader  outer  border,  a  streak  across  the 
middle  of  the  cell,  and  a  belt  from  costa  across  end  of  cell  to  outer 
border,  black  ;  hind-wing  with  a  moderately  narrow  black  outer  border, 
which,  near  the  tail,  has  three  white  sub-lunular  spots,  followed  by  black 
lunules  enclosing  grey  streaks,  and  preceded  near  anal  angle  by  a  crimson 
streak  ;  tail  black,  edged  on  the  inner  side  with  white.  Beneath  :  glossy 
or  pearly  white,  outer  black  border  of  fore-wing  narrow,  hind  wing 
crossed  by  a  black  line  which  passes  one  end  of  cell,  touches  the  crimson 
anal  streak,  and  remounts  half-way  up  the  abdominal  border.  Antenna? 
black,  body  greenish-white,  with  a  dorsal  and  two  lateral  black  stripes. 
Guatemala, interior  Valleys.  This  magnificent  species  is  not  closely- 
allied  to  any  known  sjjecies  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Protesilam  group. 

9. — LEPTALIS    TIBC40. 

<J.  Expans.  2"  8'".  Fore-wing  elongate,  its  broadest  part  being 
across  the  middle,  costa  arched,  aj)ex  obtuse,  outer  margin  in  middle 
moderately  incurved.  Hind-wing  a  little  longer  than  broad,  shorter  than 
fore  wing,  apex  rounded.  Above:  fore-wing  black,  a  sub -triangular  spot 
on  hind  margin,  a  broadish  regular  belt  from  costa  across  bases  of  dis- 
coidal  nervures,  reaching  second  median  nervule,  and  two  sub-apical 
spotf-i,  white ;  hind-wing  dusky  black,  costal  half  glossy  grey  (except 
base),  and  a  short  discoidal  streak  covering  the  middle  part  of  the  course 
of  the  median  nervure  white.  Beneath  :  fore-wing  shiny  grey,  basal 
part  of  costa  and  a  belt  beyond  the  middle  dusky  ;  hind-wing  greyish, 
irrorated  with  pale  brownish,  and  having  numerous  large  whitish  spots, 
several  of  which  join  to  form  a  stinpe  extending  from  near  the  apex  to 
the  middle  of  abdominal  border.     Antennae  and  body,  above,  black. 

$.  Fore-wing  elongate,  its  broadest  part  being  near  its  apex; 
costa  arched  and  suddenly  dipping  just  before  the  apex ;  the  latter  appears 
continuous  with  the  outer  margin,  which  forms  a  pointed  lobe  near  its 
middle  deceptively  resembling  the  true  apex,  the  outer  margin  is  then 
slightly  incurved  to  the  hind  angle.  Hind-wing  ovate,  apex  broadly 
rounded.  Above :  black,  fore- wing  with  a  belt  crossing  the  basis  of  the 
discoidal  nervures  and  indented  on  its  inner  edge,  and  three  sub-apical 
spots,  white  ;  hind-wing  with  the  costa  and  disk  white,  rest  dusky  black. 
Beneath :  fore-wing  same  as  above,  except  that  the  apex  is  white,  irrorated 
with  reddish  brown,  hind-wing  pale  reddish  brown,  irrorated  with  grey, 
and  having  a  few  shiny  white  spots,  some  of  which  form  a  short  vitta 
near  the  middle. 

Guatemala.     Belongs  to  the  Gritonicdia  group. 


10. — LEPTALIS    ALBANIA. 

?  .  Fore-wiug  elongated,  costa  arclied  from  middle  to  tip,  apex 
produced,  obtuse,  outer  margin  slightly  incurved.  Above :  pale  greenish 
yellow,  a  black  spot  on  the  costa  of  fore-wing  near  apex  of  cell,  extend- 
ing into  the  cell,  and  the  apex  black,  the  black  apical  border  extends 
along  the  outer  margin  to  near  the  hind  angle,  and  is  much  sinuated  on 
its  inner  edge,  and  has  two  sub-apical  yellowish  spots ;  hind-wing 
rather  shorter  than  fore  wing,  spotless,  except  a  dusky  marginal  streak 
near  the  apex.  Beneath  :  fore-wing  whitish,  border  yellow,  costal  spot 
faint,  a  dusky  streak  near  the  apex,  hind-wing  clear  yellow,  with  a  few 
dusky  marks  and  a  dusky  stripe  running  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
abdominal  border  towards  the  apex. 

Guatemala,  Motagua  Valley.  Belongs  to  the  Psamathe  group,  and 
appears  closely  allied  to  L.  Flavia  (Felder). 

(To  he  continued.) 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OF    STENUS. 
BT   E.    C,   RYE. 

It  is  often  a  subject  of  complaint  with  those  who  are  commencing  to 
study  the  Coleoptera,  that  we  have  no  English  work  containing  reliable 
descriptions  of  the  species  of  that  order  found  in  this  country ;  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  select  certain  genera,  or  well-defined  groups,  and 
describe  shortly  the  species  therein  comprised,  adding  distinctive 
characters,  habits,  and  localities,  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  I  hope,  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  with  the  assistance  of  others,  to  get  together 
material  enough  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  wants  of  beginners.  It 
is  not  my  object  to  give  synonymy  or  very  long  accounts,  for  which  the 
standard  continental  works  must  be  consulted. 

Stenus,  being  generically  well  defined  by  natiu*e,  and  containing 
many  members,  is  an  universal  favourite  with  Coleoptei'ists  who  begin 
to  work  at  the  Brachelytra,  and  will,  therefore,  afford  a  good  subject  for 
a  commencement;  but  I  must  premise  that  circumstances  attending  the 
construction  of  the  present,  and  all  subsequent  articles,  prevent  any 
regularity  of  order  in  the  genera,  &e.,  to  be  described. 


a.  StenusKiesenwetleri,  Rosen. 

b.  Nat.  length  of  do. 

c.  Hind  tarsus  of  S.  biguttatus. 

d.  Hind  tarsus  of  S.  cicindeloi- 

des. 

e.  Under-side  of  the  terminal 

segments  of  Uie  abdomen 
in  the  male  of  S.  biguttatus. 


The  cylindrical  shape,  coarse  punctuation, 
and  prominent  eyes  of  the  Steni,  give  them  a 
"family  likeness"  by  which  they  can  be  some- 
what easily  separated  from  all  the  other  Staphy- 
linidce;  and,  indeed,  we  have  but  one  other  genus 
at  all  similar,  viz.,  Diandu?,  which  is  distinguished 
generically  from  Stenus  by  its  mentum  being 
transverse  and  sub-quadrate  instead  of  produced 
into  a  triangular  shape  in  the  middle ;  its  para- 
glossse  also  are  smaller  and  not  so  free.  The 
only  species  known  has  less  prominent  eyes, 
longer  antennae,  and  finer  punctuation,  than  any 
Stenus,  possessing  also  two  anal  setae.  In  Stenus 
the  ligula,  paraglossae,  and  labial  palpi,  are  so 
slightly  articulated  to  the  mentum,  that  in  the 
moment  of  death  the  gullet  is  sometimes  pro- 
truded with  these  organs  attached,  forming  a 
kind  of  proboscis;  and  old  describers  have  been 
led  to  give  the  specific  na,m.e proboscideus  to  more 
than  one  insect  presenting  this  appearance. 
The  Steni  (of  which  we  have  about  sixty  species)  are  distributed 
widely  over  England,  seeming  mostly  fond  of  very  wet  situations,  the 
banks  of  rivers,  marshes,  and  even  watei-falls,  being  their  chief  haunts; 
some,  however,  are  found  in  vegetable  refuse,  and  at  the  bottoms  of  hay- 
ricks, and  others  delight  in  dry  mud,  sandy  or  chalky  districts. 

As  a  rule,  the  members  of  the  section  with  simple  tarsi  move 
faster  than  those  with  the  tarsi  bi-lobed,  the  latter  being  more  frecjuently 
found  on  plants  in  wet  places,  though  often  taken  by  sweeping  in  com- 
paratively dry  localities.  They  are  found,  sometimes  abundantly,  in 
very  wet  places  by  sweeping  at  night,  some  species  being  gregarious  in 
their  habits,  and  are  even  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  water-net,  when 
dragging  for  Sydradephaga. 

The  genus  is  usually  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  comprising 
species  in  which  the  last  joint  but  one  of  the  tarsi  is  simple,  whilst  in 
the  second  the  corresponding  joint  is  bi-lobed.  A  figure  of  the  tarsus 
in  the  type  of  each  of  these  sections  is  given  in  the  cut.  These  sections 
are,  like  most  others,  artificial ;  since,  under  a  high  magnifying  power, 
the  penultimate  joints  of  the  tarsi  in  all  appear  more  or  less  bi-lobed, 
owing  to  the  insertion  of  the  apical  joint,  but  the  second  section  exhibits 
the  bi-lobed  structiu-e  in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  but  little  mistake 
can  arise  on  this  point.     Some  species,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  first 


section  {e.g.,  brunnipes),  have  the  tarsi  almost  as  much  bi-lobed 
as  others  in  the  second,  but  are  otherwise  readily  capable  of  distinction; 
and  one  of  the  latter,  S.fuscicornis,  often  seems  to  belong  to  the  first, 
owing  to  the  lobes  being  narrow,  and  in  carded  specimens  frequently 
gummed  to  the  terminal  joint.  Care  should  be  taken  in  setting  these 
insects  to  get  the  tarsi  flat  on  the  card,  and  not  to  clog  the  joints  with 
too  much  gum.  In  Thomson's  work,  hereafter  mentioned,  the  above 
diflficulties  are  avoided  by  an  altered  system  of  arrangement,  o^  a  very 
original  and  ingenious  character;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  to  tabulate  fifty- 
seven  species  he  makes  twenty-nine  divisions,  occupying  about  forty  lines 
of  print,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  our  space  prevents  its  adoption. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  sections  are  divided  into  sub-sections, 
in  which  the  abdomen  is  respectively  margined  and  unmargined ;  in  the 
former  whereof  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  ridge  runs  along  the  sides, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  latter,  except  on  the  first  segment  shewing  after 
the  elytra.  There  are,  however,  often  faint  indications  of  a  margin  to 
be  seen,  with  a  strong  magnifier,  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  in  species 
of  the  unmargined  divisions;  though  under  a  low  power  they  appear 
cylindrical. 

These  sub-sections  are  again  separated  into  little  groups,  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  or  absence  of  spots  on  the  elytra,  and  also  by 
the  colour  of  the  legs,  which  in  some  are  entirely  black,  and  in  others 
more  or  less  light.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  latter  dis- 
tinction is  not  always  an  easy  guide,  since  some  few  species,  to  which  it 
is  applied,  have  merely  the  base  of  the  femora  brownish,  and  many 
insects,  in  which  the  limbs  are  black,  assume  a  lighter  appearance  when 
immature  ;  but,  as  no  system  can  be  perfect,  and  these  divisions  have 
always  been  found  of  great  service,  I  shall  adopt  them  in  the  following 
descriptions. 

The  males  of  the  diiferent  species  often  afford  good  specific  charac- 
ters in  the  under-side  of  the  abdomen  (of  which  an  instance  is  given  in 
the  cut) ;  these  will  be  noticed  as  they  occur.  I  would  counsel 
beginners  to  mount  specimens  of  each  species  showing  the  underside, 
and  gencrall}^  to  look  to  structural  peculiarities  as  well  as,  or  rather  in 
pi-eference  to,  distinctions  of  colour.  The  relative  length  of  the  thorax 
and  elytra,  the  form  and  sculpture  of  the  head,  general  punctuation,  and 
structure  of  the  limbs,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use  as  diagnostic 
characters,  although  the  colouration  of  the  palpi,  &c.,  is  also  of  great 
assistance.  Some  of  the  Steni  are  apterous,  and  others  winged :  in  the 
former  case  the  elytra  (as  in  other  beetles  not  winged)  will  be  found  to 
be  shorter  and  especially  narrower  at  the  shoulders  than  the  others. 
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I  must  refer  those  whose  desire  lengthened  accounts  to  the  follow- 
ing works,  in  which  our  species,  with  many  others  likely  to  occur  in 
England,  are  described. 

Erichson  ;    Genera  et  Species  Staphylinorum. 
Kraatz  ;  Naturgeschichte  der  Insecten  Deutschlands,  vol.  ii. 
Thomson  ;    Skaudinaviens  Coleoptera,  ii.  Tom. 
Eairmaire  et  Laboulbene;  Eauue  Entomologique  rran9aise,vol.  iii. 
Whenever  either  of  these  names  occur  after  a  species  it  will  be 
understood  that  a  good  description  of  that  species  is  to  be  found  in  the 
author  referred  to,  as  above. 

I  Section,  penultimate  joint  or  tarsi  simple. 

A.     Abdomen  margined. 

a.     eJytra  spotted. 

BiGUTTATUS,  Linn.,  Erichson.  2\  lin.  Black,  with  a  slightly 
metallic  tinge,  clothed  with  delicate  ashy  pubescence.*  Palpi  black,  the 
basal  joint,  and  half  of  the  second,  testaceous.  Head  much  hollowed 
in  front,  with  a  delicate  longitudinal  elevation..  Thorax  nearly  cylin- 
drical, very  closely  punctured,  with  a  longitudinal  dorsal  channel,  most 
distinct  in  the  middle.  Elytra  closely  and  rugosely  punctured,  each 
with  a  small  round  fulvous  spot  a  little  below  the  middle.  Abdomen 
narrowed  towards  the  apex,  delicately  punctured,  and  rather  shining. 
Legs  black,  long  and  slender,  the  trochanters  pitchy-testaceous. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath  has  its 
apical  margin  widely  and  rather  deeply  notched,  the  edges  being  rounded 
off,  and  the  fifth  has  a  wide  shallow  sinuation  ending  on  each  side  in  an 
obtuse  point,  the  space  immediately  behind  it  being  smooth  and 
depressed.  A  very  faint  tendency  to  this  structure  is  also  to  be  traced 
in  the  fourth  segment  (^vide  cut).  This  species  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  next,  in  company  with  which  it  is  often  found,  by  the  light 
colour  of  the  lower  half  of  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi,  and  by  the 
spot  on  the  elytra  being  smaller  and  rather  nearer  the  sature:  it  is  also 
smaller  and  not  so  robust,  with  the  head  rather  wider  and  more  deeply 
hollowed,  the  thorax  narrower,  and  the  legs  more  slender  and  longer  in 
proportion. 

Common  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland,  near 
running  water;  also  in  Coprolite  pits,  Cambridge,  and  at  Preston.  Not 
rare  in  the  London  district,  both  in  marshy  and  chalky  districts,  but 
more  frequent  in  the  latter,  especially  near  Croydon. 


•  All  the  Stent  aip  clothed,  more  or  less,  with  grey  hairs,  hut  they  are  so  scanty,  short,  and  depressed 
as  a  general  rule,  that  I  shall  omit  referring  to  them  unless  they  afford  any  decidcil  diflerences. 
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Numerous  localities  for  the  diiferent  species  will  be  found  in  the 
valuable  paper  on  Stenus,  published  long  ago  by  Messrs.  Waterhouse 
and  Janson,  in  the  Entomological  Society's  Transactions ;  but  those 
given  herein  are  from  the  observations  of  myself  and  my  friends  Messrs. 
Bold,  Graham,  Hislop,  Crotch,  Sharp,  Grameys,  &c. 

BiPUNCTATUS,  Ericlison.  2\  lin.  Similar  in  colour  and  general 
appearance  to  the  preceding,  but  larger  and  more  robust.  Palpi  black, 
the  basal  joint  only  testaceous.  Compared  with  higuttatus  the  head  is 
somewhat  narrower  in  proportion,  more  closely  punctured,  and  less  deeply 
hollowed ;  the  thorax  is  broader  in  the  middle  ;  the  elytra  are  broader, 
with  the  spots  larger  and  a  little  further  from  the  sature,  the  apical 
margin  being  also  not  so  arched  in  the  centre  ;  the  legs  are  stouter  with 
the  trochanters  darker,  and  the  meta-sternum  is  more  delicately 
punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  has  a  deeper  and  more  acute 
notch,  and  the  fifth  is  rather  more  sinuated,  with  similar  obtuse  points ; 
but  the  smooth  impressed  space  reaches  further  backwards.  Both  in 
this  and  the  preceding  species  the  abdomen  is  clothed  with  silvery  hairs 
very  thickly  along  the  inner  sides  of  the  lateral  margin,  and  also  in  the 
transverse  grooves  of  each  segment. 

Common  in  the  London  district,  and  at  Cambridge,  often  in  com- 
pany with  the  preceding  species,  and  generally  distributed  over  England. 
Messrs.  Bold  and  Hislop  do  not  find  it  in  Northumberland  or  Scotland. 

GuTTTJLA,  Muller,  EricTison.  2  lin.  Narrow,  black,  antennae 
pitchy,  palpi  testaceous  yellow,  with  the  second  joint  sometimes  a  little 
darker  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  the  apical  joint  either  fuscous  at  the 
tip  or  entirely  pitchy  brown.  Legs  testaceous  yellow,  the  femora  with 
the  apical  half  black,  and  the  tibiae  more  or  less  fuscous  at  the  lower 
extremity ;  coxae  pitchy  black.  Thorax  thickly  and  strongly  punctured, 
the  interstices  having  a  tendency  to  form  irregular  elevated  shining 
longitudinal  ridges.  Elytra  with  the  shoulders  and  a  ridge  near  the 
suture  similarly  elevated,  rather  more  coarsely  punctured,  and  with  the 
fulvous  spots  (which  are  large  and  rather  irregular)  nearer  the  exterior 
margin  than  either  of  the  preceding.  Abdomen  attenuate,  closely  and 
rather  strongly  punctured.  The  meta-sternum  is  very  coarsely 
punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is  scarcely  perceptibly 
sinuate,  the  sinuation  in  the  fifth  segment  being  more  conspicuous ;  in 
the  latter  also  there  are  two  longitudinal  rows  of  silvery  hair,  beginning 
at  the  middle  and  getting  longer  towards  the  apex,  where  they  form  a 
thin  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  sinuation. 
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Found  near  running  water  in  Northumberland,  Durliam,  and 
Cumberland;  also  at  Falkirk,  "Weston- Super-Mare,  Preston,  Cambridge, 
Repton,  Bungay,  Hastings,  and  Heme  Bay.  In  tbe  London  district  it 
occurs  at  Tottenham,  Highgate,  and  Charlton. 

BiMA-CULATUS,  Qyll.,  Erichson.  2|  lin.  Larger  and  much  more 
robust  than  either  of  the  preceding.  Dull  black,  antennae  more  or  less 
pitchy  ;  palpi  testaceous  yellow,  with  the  apical  joint  fuscous,  except 
at  the  base.  Head  and  thorax  punctured  more  coarsely,  and  not  so 
closely  as  in  the  preceding  species ;  the  former  not  so  much  hollowed 
in  front  as  impressed  with  two  longitudinal  grooves,  leaving  an  intersti- 
cial  elevation.  The  fulvous  spot  on  the  elytra  not  comparatively  large. 
Abdomen  stout,  the  punctuation  getting  faint  towards  the  apex,  and 
with  a  very  decided  short  longitudinal  keel  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
groove  at  the  base  of  the  first  four  segments.  Legs  testaceous,  the 
femora  having  the  apex  of  a  pitchy  colour,  which  is  suffused,  especially 
on  the  upper  side ;  the  extreme  tips  of  the  tibiae  and  the  entire  tarsi 
are  also  pitchy.  Beneath  black,  the  coxae  pitchy  black,  and  trochanters 
pitchy-testaceous,  and  with  a  pointed  tuft  of  bright  yellow  hairs  between 
the  middle  coxae.  The  meta-sternum  rather  indistinctly  and  coarsely 
punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is  deeply  notched,  with  an 
oblong  tubercle  near  the  middle  of  its  base  ;  the  fifth  is  widely  emar- 
ginate,  with  its  middle  surface  depressed,  smooth,  and  enclosed  by  two 
parallel  ridges  which  get  more  elevated  towards  the  posterior  margin, 
and  terminate  on  each  side  of  the  wide  emargination  in  a  prominent 
truncate  tooth.  In  the  middle  of  this  enclosure  is  an  oblong  tubercle, 
and  another,  very  minute,  in  the  centre  of  the  emargination.  The 
fourth  segment  has  an  oblong  tubercle  in  the  middle,  from  each  side  of 
which  the  ridges  so  evident  in  the  fifth  segment  seem  to  have  their 
origin. 

Common  in  Northumb.,  Dur.,  Cumb.,  Suffolk,  and   Derbyshire; 

also  at  Falkirk,  in  the  fens,  and  at  Preston.     Abundant  in  London 

district. 

{To  he  continuedj. 


A    FEW    WORDS    ON  THE   SPECIES   OF    PTEROPHORUS    NOTICED   BY 

LINNE. 
BY    H.    T.    STAINTON,    P.L.S. 

In  the  Fauna  Sueciea  we  find,  at  pages  370  and  371,  six  species  men- 
tioned in  the  following  numerical  order  :  Monodactyla,  Didactyla,  Tes- 
seradactyla,  Tetradactyla,  Pterodactyla,  and  Pentadactyla ;  and  in  the 
Systema  Naturae  we  find  another  added  under  the  name  of  Tridactyla. 
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At  the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  these 
numerical  names  were  lauciful,  all  the  species  having  the  anterior  wings 
Di-dactyle,  and  the  posterior  wings  Tri-dactyle,  so  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pcntadactyla,  all  the  others  with  numerical  names  were  incor- 
rectly designated. 

Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  Liiuie  had  lacked  some  of  his  usual 
critical  acumen  when  treating  of  these  insects,  since  of  Tesseradactyla 
he  says,  "Aire  inferiores  tetradactylae;"  and  of  Pentadacti/la  he  writes, 
"Alse  inferiores  qumquepartitje." 

Moreover,  his  Tridactyla  of  the  Systema  Naturce  has  assigned  to  it 
the  very  description  which,  in  the  'Fauna  Suecica,  belongs  to  Tetradac- 
tyla,  and  for  the  Tetradactyla  of  the  Systema  Naturce  a  new  description 
is  formed,  though  reference  is  made  to  the  Tetradactyla  of  the  Fauna 
Suecica  as  a  synonym. 

To  one  species  in  the  Fauna  Suecica  Linne  assigns  a  food-plant, 
thus  of  Didactyla  he  says,  "  Habitat  in  Geo  rivali." 

Now  his  description  of  Didactyla  is  short,  and  the  insect  belongs 
to  a  group  of  numerous  closely  allied  species. 

DeGeer,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs, 
gives  a  long  and  detailed  history  of  this  Didactyla,  of  which  the  larva) 
feed  in  May  on,  and  in  the  flowers  of  the  Geutn  rivale.  Of  the  larva?, 
mode  of  pupation  and  pupa,  De  Geer  gives  a  long  and  very  interesting 
history  (see  pages  261 — 266). 

Zeller,  in  his  monograph  of  the  Pterophoridse  in  the  Isis  of  1841, 
pointed  out  that  the  Didactyla  of  Linne  was  probably  the  species  more 
generally  known  as  the  Tricliodactyla  of  Hiibner,  but  that  before  super- 
seding the  latter  name  it  would  be  desirable,  by  the  discovery  of  the  larvie 
on  the  Geum  rivale,  to  prove,  beyond  all  cavil  or  dispute,  what  was  the 
veritable  Linnsean  Didactyla.  And  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Linncea 
Fntomologica  (p.  353),  published  in  1852,  he  once  more  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  again  finding  the  larvae  on  the  Geum  Rivale  which 
had  been  so  carefully  described  by  De  Geer  in  1771  (more  than  eighty 
years  previously .') 

This  has  now  been  accomplished,  thanks  to  the  perseverance  of 
Dr,  Schleich,  of  Stettin,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  Stettin  Entomolo- 
gische  Zeitung  for  the  present  year,  Ave  have  at  p.  96  the  following  note: 

"On  the  earlier  stages  of  Pterophorus  didactylus,  L.  Ev.  (tricliodactylus,  Hiib.) 
—By  Dr.  Schleich." 

"Having  taken  the  imago  in  great  plenty  in  June  and  July  1862,  in 
a  small  meadow  between  Grabow  and  Bredow,  hardly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  walk  to  the  North  of  Stettin,  I  succeeded  in  May,  1863,  in  find- 
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iiig,  in  tho  same  locality,  the  larvte  in  great  plenty  on  the  Oenm  rivale, 
and  was  able  thereby  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Linne  and  DeGeer. 
The  larva  generally  reposes  by  day  on  the  flower-stalk,  not  far  from  the 
flower,  and  as  it  would  appear,  it  only  begins  to  feed  towards  evening, 
when  it  bores  through  the  calyx  of  the  flower,  and  eats  into  the  latter, 
yet  without  penetrating  further  than  its  head,  or  at  any  rate,  the  anterior 
half  of  the  body.  It  gnaws  out  in  this  way  the  entire  flower,  destroy- 
ing not  merely  the  calyx,  but  also  the  corolla  and  fructification.  That 
it  does  not  live  concealed  within  the  flower  is  shewn  by  the  various 
sizes  of  the  generally  circular  boring-holes  around  the  flower  which  is 
attacked,  these  holes  corresponding  to  the  different  sizes  of  the  larva 
at  the  time  of  its  boring  into  the  flower. 

"The  full  grown  larva  is  about  six  lines  long,  and  is  attenuated  at 
both  ends.  The  wooden  legs  so  peculiar  to  some  of  the  Pterophorus 
larvse  are  very  characteristic.  Its  small  head  is  glassy  yellowish-green, 
marbled  Avith  irregular  brownish  spots.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body 
when  young  is  pale  whitish,  but  with  increasing  age  it  gradually  becomes 
of  a  pale  green.  A  narrow  darker  dorsal  line,  of  which  the  colouring  varies 
from  green  to  brown  and  reddish-brown,  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
anal  segment.  On  each  side  of  it,  parallel  to  it  and  of  similar  width, 
is  a  whitish  longitudinal  stripe.  Each  segment  bears  ten  warts,  which 
are  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  three  first  and  two  last  segments,  but 
are  very  distinct  on  all  the  others,  and  are  so  placed  that  the  two  largest 
on  each  side  of  the  darker  dorsal  line  come  exactly  in  the  paler  lines, 
which  are  parallel  to  it,  and  the  others  follow  in  regular  gradation, 
smaller  and  smaller  as  they  approach  the  prolegs.  From  each  wart 
arise  tw^o  long  and  thick,  and  several  short  and  more  feeble  hairs,  which 
being  all  of  a  white  colour  and  diverging  in  direction,  give  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  larva  the  appearance  of  a  whitish  and  bristly  clothing. 

"Preparatory  to  its  change  to  the  pupa  state  the  larva  fastens  itself 
by  the  anal  extremity,  as  in  some  of  the  larvae  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera; 
it  turns  to  a  pxipa,  of  which  the  colour  varies  from  green  to  dark  brown, 
with  a  sharply  defined  darker  dorsal  line. 

"The  dark-bordered  wing  sheaths,  with  their  shading,  the  darker 
dorsal  line,  and  the  regular  position  of  the  tufts  of  bristles  give  it  a 
striped  appearance.  It  is  clothed  quite  similarly  to  the  larva,  with 
parallel  rows  of  such  tufts,  of  which  the  two  nearest  the  dorsal  line  are 
the  most  distinct,  the  othei's  are  smaller  and  less  conspicuous.  In  each 
tuft  two  short  bristles  protrude,  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the  two 
long  hairs  which  project  from  each  tuft  of  the  larva. 

"The  imago  makes  its  appearance  in  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks. 
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In  our  neighbourhood  there  is  certainly  only  one  brood  in  the  year,  but 
it  keeps  out  a  long  time,  at  least  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  as  the  perfect 
insect  may  still  be  met  with  at  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August." 

Tricliodactylus,  or  as  we  must  now  call  it,  Didactylus,  Lin.,  has  not 
yet  been  observed  in  England,  but  if  the  flowers  of  Geum  rivale  be 
searched  (May  should  be  the  month,  but  probably  it  is  not  yet  quite 
too  late),  and  a  Pterophorus  larvae  be  found  thereon,  we  may  be  able  in 
our  next  number  to  chronicle  its  occurrence. 

Geum  rivale  is  not  a  common  plant,  but  in  Babington's  Flora,  of 
Cambridgeshire,  we  find  as  localities,  "  Wood  Ditton  Park  Wood — 
Wooded  part  of  the  Devil's  Ditch  and  Gamlingay  Wood."  In 
Henslow's  Flora,  of  Suffolk,  we  read,  "Not  unfrequent  Link  Woods, 
Kushbrooke,  plentiful  with  intermedium.  Bradfield,  St.  George,  Hitcham, 
Bergholt,  and  elsewhere ;"  and  in  Preston's  Flora,  of  Marlborough,  the 
following  localities  are  given,  "  Copses  round  the  foot  of  Martinsell, 
Woods  beyond  Great  Bedwin,  Kabley  Copse,  Mildenhall  Borders."  In 
Johnston's  Natural  Sistory  of  the  Eastern  Borders  he  says,  "Sides  of 
streamlets,  burns  and  ditches,  and  in  boggy  woods  and  meadows, 
common." 


ON   THE    STRUCTUEE   AND   AFFINITIES   OF  THE   LATRIDII. 
BY   T.    VEENON   WOLLASTON,   M.A.,   F.L.S. 

A  COREESPONDENT  having  lately  called  my  attention  to  the  Latridius 
nodifer,*  Westw.,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  nobody  has  attempted 
hitherto  to  erect  it  into  a  distuact  genus.  I  have  dissected  it  with  great 
care,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  possesses  any  structural  peculia- 
rities of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  detachment  from  the 
remaining  members  of  the  group.  The  result  has  been  that  I  can 
detect  nothing  in  which  it  recedes  from  the  normal  Latridii;  though  its 
mere  specific  features  are  undoubtedly  so  well  expressed,  and  remark- 
able, that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  existence  of  a  suspicion  that  some 
accompanying  difference  of  positive  structure  might  perhaps  be  brought 
to  light  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  oral  organs. 

The  various  details  of  structui'e  which  characterize  Latridius  are 
so  unmistakeable  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  them.  But 
I  may  briefly  add  that,  as  regards  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  I  should  con- 
sider its  extremely  wide  (though  abbreviated)  and  corneous  upper-lip, 

*  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  insect,  iilthough  widely  spread  over  England,  and  in  some  loca- 
lities absolutely  abundant,  has  but  recently  been  discovered  on  tlie  Continent.  I  have  myself  taken  it 
in  eight  or  nine  English  counties;  and  in  a  conservatory  adjoining  ray  house  at  Teign mouth  I  could 
capture  almost  any  required  number. 
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the  obsoleteness  of  one  of  its  maxillary  lobes  (wliether  the  inner,  or 
outer,  is,  I  think,  open  for  consideration),  its  enormously  developed, 
curiously  shaped,  hexagonal  mentum,  and  its  short,  incrassated  labial 
palpi  (in  which  the  three  joints,  although  present,  are  certainly  not  easy 
to  be  traced-),  as  embodying,  in  conjunction  with  its  trimerous  feet,  some 
of  the  main  points  by  which  the  genus  (and,  to  a  certain  extent,  indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  small  family  of  Latridiidce)  may  be  known.  Now  in 
the  L.  nodifer  all  these  particulars  (and  many  more,  of  a  less  primary 
signification)  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  L.  minutus,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  a  typical  representa- 
tive of  its  group. 

A  few  general  remarks,  however,  on  the  affinities  and  structural 
features  of  the  Latridii,  which  my  recent  observations  have  tended  to 
corroborate,  may  perhaps  be  here  ventured  upon.  Coleopterists  seem 
to  differ  as  to  whether  the  maxillae  of  the  species  are  composed  of  two 
lobes,  or  only  of  one ;  but  we  may  well  make  allowance  for  some 
apparent  contradictions  in  the  description  of  organs  thus  minute. 
Mannerheim  states  the  inner  lobe  to  be  distinct,  but  small  and  narrow; 
an  opinion  which  is  adopted  by  M.  Jacq.  Duval.  Westwood,  by  admit- 
ting the  Latridii  into  his  Mycetophagidts,  and  defining  the  maxillae  of  the 
latter  to  be  always  bilobed,  implies  a  somewhat  similar  conclusion. 
Eedtenbacher,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  the  maxillae  to  have  but  a  single 
lobe,  a  fact,  however,  which  is  queried  by  Lacordaire.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  neither  of  these  views  is  absolutely  wrong,  though 
the  rigid  enunciation  of  either  of  them  may  amount  to  an  inaccuracy ; 
for  if  one  of  the  lobes  be  obsolete,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  is  not 
actually  absent.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  outer  one  is  so  shortened, 
and  soldered  to  the  other,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it ;  so 
that  the  entire  process  might  be  regarded,  with  almost  equal  truth  (in 
a  generic  diagnosis),  as  either  single,  or  bi-lobed.  And  after  an  accu- 
rate examination  both  of  the  L.  minutus  and  nodifer,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  it  is  the  outer  lobe  which  is  principally  reduced ;  for  I 
think  I  can  just  recognize  a  most  minute  spinule  which  marks  the  apex 
of  the  inner  one,  behind  which  the  whole  organ  is  pilose  and  truncated, 
as  though  to  indicate  a  much  abbreviated  (though  confluent)  outer  lobe. 

The  labial  palpi  I  imagine  to  be,  as  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Coleoptera,  undoubtedly  triarticulate;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
basal  joint,  rather  than  the  apical  one,  which  it  is  least  easy  to  detect. 
That  it  exists,  however,  there  cannot  be  a  question,  for  I  am  aware  of 
no  instance  in  which  an  enormously  inflated  articulation  of  the  labial 
palpi  is  implanted  directly  into  the  Hgula ;  it  is  always  preceded  by  a 
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small  basal  one,  however  difficult  sucli  may  be  to  perceive.  And,  indeed, 
the  presence  of  this  infinitesimal  joint  has  never,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
questioned,  though  Lacordaire  rightly  defines  it  as  "a  peine  distinct." 
It  is  the  third  one  on  which  a  diflference  of  opinion  prevails.  Man- 
nerheim,  though  rightly  pronouncing  the  labial  palpi  to  be  triarticulate, 
nevertheless  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kedtenbacher),  mistook  the 
fascicle  of  hairs  which  terminate  the  ti'ue  apical  joint /or  the  joint  itself, 
and  consequently  regarded  the  second  and  third  joints  as  a  single  one. 
Of  all  the  diagnoses  to  which  I  have  access,  M.  Duval's  is  the  only  one 
which  properly  describes  this  (so-called)  "second  joint;"  for  although, 
in  deference  to  preceding  writers,  he  records  the  organ  (in  his  diagnosis) 
as  biarticulate,  he,  nevertheless,  adds  in  a  foot-note :  "Toutefois  quoique 
les  palpes  labiaux  n'offrent  en  apparence  que  deux  articles,  on  doit,  je 
crois,  considerer  le  troisieme  comme  se  trouvant  intimeinent  sonde  au 
second  et  se  confondant  avee  lui;  car,  avec  un  peu  d'  attention,  j'ai  pu 
voir  parfois  une  legere  trace  de  suture  transverse."  Had  he  viewed  the 
palpus  in  a  globule  of  clear  fluid  by  means  of  polarized  light,  he  would 
have  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  "transverse  suture"  which 
separates  tlie  real  third  joint  from  the  inflated  second  one  (of  which  it 
has  been  supposed  hitherto  to  constitute  but  the  conical,  or  mammiform, 
extremity) . 

As  regards  the  ligula,  there  is  also  a  little  discrepancy  in  the  pub- 
lished diagnoses  ;  and  certainly  its  exact  structure  is  not  very  evident. 
The  large  and  rather  narrowed  anterior  central  region  of  the  (hexagonal) 
mentum  is  straightly  truncated  in  front,  and  has,  at  a  slight  distance 
below  its  anterior  edge,  a  very  distinct  transverse  line,  or  suture,  which 
gives  to  the  extreme  apical  portion  all  the  prima  facie  appearance  of 
being  a  short  corneous  ligula,  and  as  such,  indeed,  it  has  been  actually 
described,  both  by  Eedtenbacher  and  Lacordaire;  yet  I  think  it  is 
nevertheless  evident,  as  M.  Duval  has  shewn,  that  it  cannot  be  a  part 
of  the  true  ligula,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  in  the  same  place  with  the 
mentum,  but  is  clearly  articulated  on  to  the  front  margin  of  the  latter ; 
whereas,  the  ligula  must  necessarily  be  situated  behind  the  mentum, 
even  though  contiguous  (and  occasionally  also  soldered)  to  it:  and, 
indeed,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  position  of  the  palpi  (which  arise 
from  behind  the  middle  of  the  mentum)  would  imply  as  much,  still 
further.  Hence,  M.  Duval's  figure,  which  represents  the  ligula  as 
membranous,  and  just  jirojectiug  beyond  the  anterior  angles  of  this 
articulated  front  portion  of  the  mentum,  is  probably  correct ;  though  at 
the  same  time  I  must  confess  that  my  microscope  has  failed  (in  two 
dissections,  of  different  species)  to  bring  out  satisfactorily  that  exact 
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structure.  If  tliis  view  be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  Lacordaire 
confounded  the  two  parts,  when  he  speaks  of  the  ligula  as  "coruee, 
avec  une  bordure  membraneuse  en  avant."  I  may  add,  however,  that 
the  articulated  front  portion  of  the  mentum  just  alluded  to  is  further 
proved  to  have  no  connection  with  the  ligula,  from  the  fact  of  a  similar 
line,  or  suture,  being  likewise  traceable  in  Parmnecosoma,  Ephistemus, 
and  GryptopJiagus,  in  which  instances  it  is  quite  unmistakeable  ;  though 
it  is  there  less  straightened,  and  removed  to  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mentum. 

The  mandibles  of  Latridius  ai'e  short,  much  incurved,  and  very 
acute  at  the  tip  (which,  however,  is  minutely  bifid) ;  and  they  are  fur- 
nished internally  with  a  large,  but  extremely  delicate,  ciliated  mem- 
brane.* The  maxillary  palpi  have  their  second  and  third  joints  greatly 
inflated,  but  the  terminal  one  narrower  and  cylindric. 

With  respect  to  the  affinities  of  the  Lalridiidce,  their  exact  situation 
amongst  the  families  to  which  they  are  manifestly  allied  is,  I  am  well 
aware,  open  for  consideration, — according  to  the  precise  views  of  parti- 
cular systematists.  Yet  few  have  attempted  to  place  them  elsewhere 
than  towards  the  end  of  the  Necrofhaga —  either  in  juxta-position  with 
the  GryptophagidcB  and  Mycetophagidce,  or  else  but  slightly  separated 
from  them.  Indeed,  between  those  tivo  families  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  their  most  natural  location ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
uotiuu  uf  removing  them  far  away,  into  sections  of  the  Coleoptera  entirely 
remote  from  the  usual  one,  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  tacit  assumption 
that  their  general  structure  is  anomalous.  Yet,  in  reality,  I  think  that  it 
is  merely  the  inaccuracy  of  published  diagnoses  which  has  favoured 
such  an  hypothesis  ;  for  certainly,  if  their  labial  palpi  are  to  be  regarded 
as  "bi-articulate,"  and  their  maxillae  as  necessarily  (and  rigidly)  only 
"single-lobed,"  there  would,  when  their  trimerous  feet  are  taken  into 
account,  be  some  fovmdation  for  the  above  idea.  Yet  when  rightly 
understood,  their  oral  organs  are  reduced  to  the  very  simplest  and  most 
commonplace  type,  scarcely  differing,  in  anything  essential,  from  those 
of  Atomaria,  EpJiistemus,  AntheropTiagtis,  Paramecosoma,  and  Gryptopha- 
gus.  This  may  be  easily  tested  l)y  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding 
details  of  each,  when  it  will  be  seen  that,  except  in  relative  proportions, 
such  as  would  properly  constitute  generic  characters,  there  is  really 
very  little  in  which  they  recede  from  each  other ;  in  fact  the  peculiar 
(more  or  less  hexagonal)  form  of  the  mentum,  a  most  significant  part, 

*  Lacordaire  defines  them  as  simple  at  the  apex,  and  makes  this  fact  one  of  the  distinctions  which 
separate  Latridius  from  Corticaria  (in  which  l.itter  he  says  tliey  are  minutely  bifid).  But  the  mandi- 
bles now  before  me,  of  the  L.  minutus  and  nodifer,  have  their  extreme  point  most  undoubted  cleft ; 
thougl),  as  is  often  the  case  in  this  particular  structure,  it  is  not  readily  conspicuous  in  profile.  Duval, 
with  his  usual  precision,  has  described  them  correctly. 
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no  less  than  the  anteunse,  is  nearly  identical  in  them  all,  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  maxillary  palpi  they  have  much  in  common,  whilst  in  Epiiistemus 
even  the  labial  pair  approach  the  Latridius  type  ;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  even  the  outward  features  of  these  various  groups  have  in 
reality  a  vast  deal  that  is  similar,  their  relationship  is  rendered  even 
more  decided  still.  This  latter  fact  becomes  remarkably  clear  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  affinities  of  Latridius  are  equally  those  of  Corti- 
caria  (for  the  genera  are  but  just  separable,  and,  indeed,  until  lately 
have  not  been  universally  recognized  as  distinct  at  all) ;  and  the  Corti- 
cariiB,  at  any  rate,  will  readily  be  allowed  to  approach  the  Atomarice  most 
unmistakeably;  whilst  Atomaria,  on  the  other  hand,  well  nigh  tacks  on 
(through  such  species  as  the  A .  ferruginea)  to  Oryptophagus.  Moreover, 
the  Gorticarice  have  usually  the  edges  of  their  prothorax  crenulated,  a 
fact  which  is  again  suggestive  of  a  portion  of  the  Gryptofhagidce.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  their  troflii  and  general /ae«e5  (and,  I  think 
I  may  say,  in  their  habits  likewise),  no  forms  can  be  more  evidently 
related  inter  se  than  those  which  constitute  the  genera  to  which  I  am 
now  calling  attention ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  families  which  con- 
tain them  must,  a  fortiori,  be  regarded  as  intimately  allied. 

There  is,  however,  one  structural  feature,  at  all  events,  in  which  the 
Latridiidce  recede  from  these  immediate  groups,  namely,  their  three- 
jointed  tarsi ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  on  this  account,  therefore,  that  the 
family  has  been  placed,  by  some  few  naturalists,  in  juxta-position  with 
the  Trimera,  and  so  made  to  terminate  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
Coleoptera.  But,  here,  the  first  suggestion  which  seems  to  ofler  itself 
is  this — that  the  so-called  "Trimera"  are,  after  all,  not  trimerous  as 
regards  their  feet;  so  that  the  only  essential  (supposed)  affinity  between 
them  and  the  Latliridiida  fails  at  the  outset — vanishing,  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  looked  at !  Westwood,  long  ago,  proposed  a  more  accurate  term  for 
the  section  to  which  Latreille  gave  the  name  of  "Trimera,"  his  title  of 
Pseudo-tv'ivixeYdi,  at  once  implying  that  the  feet  of  the  insects  which  con- 
stitute it  are  only  apparently  three-jointed.  They  have,  in  reality, ybwr 
articulations;  therefore,  what,  even  on  the  mere  tarsal  system  (perse), 
can  they  possibly  have  to  do  with  such  groups  as  the  Latridiida,  in 
which  the  feet  are  absolutely  and  jiositively  trimerous  ? 

But  if  the  two  departments  are  thus  removed  from  each  other,  even 
in  their  tarsal  structure  (which  was  their  only  supposed  bond  of  union), 
and  we  are  compelled,  consequently,  to  dispute  their  relationship  in  toto, 
the  next  question  which  is  suggested  appears  to  be  simply  this — is  the 
circumstance  of  their  tarsi  being  triarticulate  anything  more,  in  point 
of  fact,  than  the  main  (and  almost  only)   feature  which  separates  them 
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OS  a  family  from  the  forms  to  which  they  are  otherwise  akin?     My  own 
belief  is  that  this  fact  is  nothing  more  than  their  essential  family  charac- 
teristic, Avithout  which  they  might  have  been  literally  included  in  the 
GryplopJiagidce ;  and  even  it  will  become  less  remarkable  when  we  take 
into  account  that  both  of  the  families  to  which  I  conceive  them  to  be 
allied — namely,  the  Gryptophagidcc,  in  one  direction,  and  the  Myceto- 
phagidee,  in  the  other — shew  a  departure  from  the  normal  number  in  the 
joints   of  their  feet.      Thus,  in  Gryptophagus   proper,   the  males   are 
heteromerous ;  whilst  in  the  Mycetophagidce  all  the  tarsi  are  quadriarti- 
culate,  except  the  anterior  pair  in  the  male  sex,  which  have  hut  three  joints. 
"What  then,  under  such  circumstances,  Avould  seem  more  natural,  a  priori, 
than  that  a  small  family  related  to  them  both,  and  in  which  the  general 
structure  is  very  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  them,  should  have  for 
one   of  its   distinctive   peculiarities  triarticulated  feet  ?     So  that,  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  the  subject,  for  my  own  part  I  cannot 
but  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion — that  the  Latridiidm  are  rightly  placed 
(where  most  Coleopterists,  indeed,  do  actually  put  them)  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  GryptophagidcB,  towards  the  end  of  the  Necrophaga. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON   THE  ECONOMY  AND   MOULTING   OF  THE    LARVA 
OF  MICROPTERYX  UNIMACULELLA. 

BY    CHAELES    HEALT. 

In  May,  1861,  when  I  first  collected  several  of  these  larva,  I  was  much 

struck  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  change  from  the  spotted  to 

the  spotless  state  was  effected,  and  sought  eagerly  in  their  mines  for 

the  presence  of  cast-off  skins,  but  without  finding  any,  although  it  was 

self-evident  that  they  had  moulted  ;  however,  to  set  the  matter  at  rest, 

to  my  satisfaction,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1863,  I  collected  a  quantity  of 

the  larva  and  submitted  them  to  a  rigorous  examination,  and  herewith 

annex  my  observations  on  the  economy  and  moulting  of  one  of  the  larvae. 

At  the  date  of  collection  the  larva  was  whitish,  almost  glassy,  sides 

of  head  black,  mouth  brownish,  the  second  segment  with  a  broad  black 

plate,  a  black  spot  on  the  underside  of  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth, 

fifth  and  sixth  segments,  diminishing  in  size,  the  larva  at  that  time 

feeding  very  rapidly ;  on  the  28th  it  ceased  eating  for  some  hours,  and 

remained  perfectly  still  in  its  mine  until  the  old  skin  splitting  at  the 

commencement  of  the  second  segment,  the  laiwa  pressed  its  head  against 

the  side  of  its  mine,  and  then,  by  curving  its  body,  and  violently  jerking 

itself  up  and  down,  drew  its  body  out  of  the  old  skin,  the  operation 

of  moulting  not  occupying  five  minutes.     The  larva  then  lay  still,  as  if 

resting  after  its  exertions,  the  dorsal  vessel  becoming  visible  in  the 
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centre  of  tlie  back  of  the  larva,  being  at  first  darkish,  but  gradually 
turned  to  a  faint  red ;  after  a  brief  interval,  tbe  markings  of  its 
head  were  thrown  off  from  the  front,  and  not  permitted  to  recede 
down  the  body  of  the  larva  as  the  old  skin  had  done.  The  body  of  the 
larva  was  then  quite  white  and  spotless,  and  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  vessel 
slowly  assumed  a  pale  reddish  tinge,  the  larva  in  the  meantime  laying 
motionless,  the  tip  of  its  mouth  gradually  assuming  a  reddish  brown 
tint,  and  down  the  centre  of  its  head  two  pale  brown  parallel  lines  made 
their  appearance  ;  its  head  then  became  brown,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  dark  triangular  patch  appeared  on  each  side  thereof ;  at  this  stage  of 
its  economy  the  larva  resumed  its  feeding,  and  then  the  dorsal  vessel 
becoming  green,  imparted  a  greenish  tint  to  its  body ;  the  larva  con- 
tinued feeding  till  the  3rd  of  May,  when  becoming  full  fed,  its  head  was 
brown,  body  white,  and  the  dorsal  vessel  became  invisible ;  it  then 
retired  under  the  mould  in  the  breeding  cage  and  spun  its  cocoon — 
"Frass"  sap  green,  afterwards  turns  black. 

The  observation  of  the  aj^pearance,  disappearance,  and  re-appear- 
ance, either  partial  or  wholly,  and  the  change  of  colour  in  the  dorsal 
vessel  of  this  and  other  micro-lepidopterous  larva  have  been  to  me  a 
subject  of  most  interesting  study.  In  May,  1863,  I  discovered  a  larva 
belonging  to  this  genus  feeding  in  the  leaves  of  Gastanea  vulgaris 
(Spanish  chesnut),  the  dorsal  vessel  of  which  larva  when  full  fed  had 
a  most  remarkable  appearance,  being  at  one  time  faint  gi-een  anteriorly, 
pale  orange  in  the  centre,  and  dark  green  posteriorly.  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  the  larvae  of  this  genus  exhibit  signs  of  great  uneasiness  if 
held  before  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle,  when  they  lash  and  wriggle  their 
bodies  about  all  over  their  mines,  and  endeavour  by  every  means  in 
tlieir  power  to  escape  from  the  object  that  causes  them  so  much  terror. 

When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  imago  to  make  its  appearance,  it 
issues  forth  from  one  eud  of  its  cocoon,  and  lying  on  its  back  (this  I 
have  found  to  be  invariably  the  case),  the  pupa  skin  cracks  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  from  whence  the  imago  gently  slides  out  about  a  third  of 
its  length,  its  abdomen  is  then  very  soft,  and  has  a  slight  hyaline 
appearance,  after  an  interval  of  several  minutes  it  slides  out  a  little 
further,  its  abdomen  then  becomes  slightly  darker,  it  again  takes  another 
short  rest,  when  presently  a  slight  quivering  of  the  palpi  is  observable, 
this  is  directly  followed  by  a  corresponding  movement  of  one  of  the 
legs  (sometimes  these  movements  of  palpi  and  legs  take  place  a  second 
time),  when  almost  immediately  afterwards  it  stretches  out  its  legs  and 
antennae,  and  springing  over  on  to  its  feet,  hurries  up  the  side  of  the 
breeding  cage,  and  curving  in  its  body,  stretches  out  its  wings  to  dry. 
Its  pupa  skin  is  left  projecting  from  the  cocoon,  and  if  the  same  be 
drawn  gently  out,  the  skin  that  the  larva  threw  off  just  previous  to 
entering  the  pupa  state  will  be  found  slightly  adhering  to  it. 
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New  British  Oxytelus.     Oxytelus  speculifrons,  Kraatz,  Ins.  Deutschl.  ii.,  862  (note) . 

In  April,  1862,  I  captured,  on  the  Thames  Bank,  near  Hammersmith,  a  female 
example  of  a  small  Oxytelus,  which  accorded  with  the  description  of  the  insect 
above  named,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to  bring  it  forward  with  some  certainty  as  that 
species,  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  having  kindly  lent  me  foreign  types  of  0.  speculifrons  from 
the  collection  of  M.  Aube,  with  which  also  my  specimen  agrees. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  0.  depressus,  Grav.,  and  of  similar  appeai-ance  in  build, 
but  differs  from  that  species  as  follows  : — the  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are  stouter; 
the  head  is  not  so  dull,  and  has  two  polished  elevations  at  the  base  of  the  antennas, 
the  space  between  which,  including  the  clypeus,  is  more  or  less  polished ;  there  is 
also  a  small  longitudinal  fovea  at  the  base  of  the  vertex.  The  thorax  is  not  quite 
so  deep,  with  a  more  decided  dorsal  channel,  the  elevated  lines  on  each  side  of 
which  are  bright,  as  also  are  the  outer  parallel  lines,  and  the  depressions  on  the  sides 
are  more  conspicuous.  The  elytra  are  lighter  in  colour,  and  not  so  dull,  being  very 
delicately  and  closely  strigose  longitudinally,  in  fact,  almost  alutaceous,  with  a  few 
scattered  and  faint  punctures  ;  they  are,  moreover,  pitchy-brown,  with  the  sutural 
space  somewhat  broadly  rufo-testaceous  and  shining.  The  abdomen  is  shining  black, 
finely  alutaceous.     The  legs  are  entirely  pale  testaceous. 

From  0.  nitidulus,  Grav.,  which  it  resembles  considerably  in  colour,  it  differs  in 
being  smaller,  with  the  head  and  thorax  duller  and  longitudinally  strigose,  instead 
of  coarsely  punctured ;  the  punctuations  on  the  elytra,  moreover,  in  0.  nitidulus  are 
only  sub-strigose. 

The  male  seems  to  be  rather  brighter  than  the  female,  with  the  antennte,  and 
especially  the  apical  joint,  stouter ;  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  also  beneath  is 
produced  in  the  middle  of  the  hinder  margin  into  a  slight  triangular  point,  behind 
which  is  a  semi-circular  ridge,  the  two  points  whereof,  nearest  the  apical  margin, 
are  slightly  reflexed.— E.  C.  Rye,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Note  on  Water-fall  Insects. — When  driving  through  the  Via  Gellia,  near  Mat- 
lock, a  few  days  since,  I  saw  a  water  rill  that  reminded  me  much  of  those  in  North 
Wales,  where  I  last  year  took  Stenus  Ouynemeri  and  Quedius  auricomus.  1  imme- 
diately set  to  work  and  found  these  two  insects. — W.  Garnets,  Repton,  near  Burton- 
on-Trent. 

Orgyia  Oonostigma. — Some  larvae  of  this  species,  which  were  sent  to  me  at  the 
end  of  last  September,  ate  very  little  after  that  date,  and  before  long  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  position  they  meant  to  keep  through  the  winter.  Long  after  other 
hybemating  species  had  begun  to  feed  again  they  remained  quite  motionless,  until  I 
half  feared  that  what  I  was  watching  was  only  their  empty  fur ;  however,  on  May 
5th,  I  perceived  that  one  of  them  had  moved  an  inch  or  two  from  his  winter  quarters, 
and  taking  this  as  a  hint  that  their  appetite  was  returning,  I  ventured  to  move  them 
all  off  to  a  little  oak,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  they  had  not  forgotten  how 
to  use  their  jaws  during  their  six  months'  fast. — Rev.  J.  Hellins,  Exeter. — May  9th. 

Notodonta  Chaonia. — A  young  collector  of  this  town  took  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  this  moth  as  it  was  flying  round  a  gas-lamp  on  the  evening  of  April  25th. — Id. 
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Dasycampa  'i-ubiginea. — The  same  collector  was  also  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
male  of  this  species,  which  was  caught  by  a  baker  who  lived  next  door ;  the  man 
saw  it  flying  round  the  gas-light,  and  managed  to  secure  it  in  his  felt  hat,  and 
brought  it  to  him,  saying,  "Here's  a  miller's  thumb  for  you!"  This  capture  was 
made  just  at  the  end  of  March.  I  may  remark,  that  all  thick-bodied  moths  are 
called  miller's  thumbs  here  (not  by  bakers  only),  and  are  all  supposed  to  eat  woollen 
garments,  &c. ;  of  course,  the  bigger  the  moth  the  more  damage  he  is  supposed  to 
do. — Eev.  J.  Hkllins,  Exeter. — May  9th. 

Pericallia  Syringaria. — During  the  first  two  weeks  of  April,  we  took,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  about  a  score  of  small  lai-vse,  as  they  were  hanging  at  night  from 
their  food  plant,  which,  in  this  case,  was  the  wild  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum)  ;  and,  I  confess,  I  was  surprised  to  find  them  feeding  upon  it.  They  are 
perplexing  fellows,  more  than  half  of  those  I  took  have  disappeared,  how  I  know 
not,  unless  they  have  squeezed  themselves  through  the  threads  of  the  leno,  which 
covers  their  cage. — Id. 

Capture  of  Butalis  incongruella  at  West  Wickham. — On  the  8th  of  April  I  cap- 
tured a  very  fresh  specimen  of  this  northern  species  in  the  heath-field  at  West 
Wickham.  This,  I  believe,  is  only  the  second  known  instance  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  south  of  England. — R.  M'Lachlan. 

A  suggestion  as  to  the  prohahlefood  of  the  la/rvcB  of  Micropteryx  mansuetella. — 
Early  in  May,  1861,  I  observed  a  number  of  this  species  flying  round  and  settling  on 
some  plants  of  Mercurialis  perennis.  To  test  their  attachment  to  this  plant  I  several 
times  drove  them  away  with  my  hand,  but  they  quickly  returned.  May  not  the 
afiection  shewn  by  the  images  to  the  plant  point  it  out  as  the  food  of  the  larvae  ? — 
Chas.  Healy,  74,  Napier  Street,  Hoxton,  N. 

Hermaphrodite  Insects. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all  instances  of  hermaphro- 
ditism in  insects  should  be  catalogued.  This  has  been  partially  done  by  Dr.  Hagen 
in  the  Stettiner  Entomologische  Zeitung  for  1861  and  1863,  but  a  large  number  exist 
in  various  cabinets  in  this  country  that  are  not  noticed  in  these  catalogues,  and  the 
gi-eater  part  of  which  have,  perhaps,  never  been  recorded.  T  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged,  therefore,  if  any  gentleman  in  possession  of  these  abnormities,  or  who  is 
acquainted  with  any  example  in  the  collections  of  friends,  will  kindly  send  me  par- 
ticulars thereof,  specifying  name,  the  sides  that  are  respectively  male  and  female, 
and  any  other  peculiarities  that  the  specimens  may  possess  ;  together  with  their 
history  as  far  as  practicable ;  in  whose  cabinet  they  now  exist,  and  by  whom  cap- 
tured or  bred,  and  when.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  have  been 
collected  they  will  form  the  subject  of  a  paper,  and  be  published  in  this  magazine. — 
R.  M'Lachlan,  1,  Park  Road  Terrace,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.— 2nd  May,  1864. 

Hybrid  Insects. — I  also  wish,  if  possible,  to  catalogue  all  instances  of  hybridity 
in  insects.  This  subject  has  a  peculiar  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  the  day  in 
natural  science,  the  origin  of  species.  It  is,  perhaps,  principally  among  the  Lepi- 
doptera  that  hybridism  occurs,  but  there  are  well  authenticated  instances  in  other 
orders.  It  is  requisite  that  the  name  of  the  male  and  female  be  correctly  given,  and 
the  peculiarities  possessed  by  the  hybrid  progeny  minutely  noted. — Id. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London,  May  2nd,  1864. — F.P.  Pasco?,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Schofield,  who  was  present  as  a 
visitor,  a  male  specimen  of  Hycb'illa  palustris,  which  had  been  taken  in  Quy  Fen, 
Cambridgeshire,  on  the  29tb  of  May,  1862. 

Captain  Cox  exhibited  some  drawings  of  insects,  and  a  classified  table  of 
Lepidopterous  larvae  to  facilitate  the  naming  of  any  individual  larva. 

Mr.  Wallace  exhibited  a  series  of  Butterflies,  from  Celebes  and  the  adjoining 
islands,  as  an  instance  of  "variation  as  specially  iniiuenced  by  locality."  The  pecu- 
liarity in  the  specimens  exhibited  from  Celebes  consisted  in  the  pecuHar  curve  of 
the  costa,  and  tendency  to  a  falcate  apex  of  the  anterior  wings,  distinguishing  them 
very  evidently  from  the  most  closely  species  from  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra. 

The  Butterflies  exhibited  were  as  follows  : — 

Papilio  Androcles.    ")      Papilio  Macedon.    )      P.  Telephus.      "i      Erouia  Tritoa.    ) 
„      Antiphates. )  „      Peranthus. )       „  Jason.  )  „      Valeria. ) 

P.  Gigon.  ")  Pieris  Zerinda.    ")  P.  Agamemnon.  ") 

„  Demolion.  J  „      Nero.         j  „  Agamemnon  var.  j 

The  first  species  in  each  pair  being  from  Celebes,  and  that  bracketed  with  it 
the  most  nearly  allied  species  from  the  other  islands. 

Mr.  Wallace  observed  that,  of  the  seventeen  Papilionidse  occurring  in  Celebes, 
all,  except  one  species,  differed  in  the  more  arched  form  of  the  costa  from  those  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The  same  difference  prevailed  in  nearly  all  the  Pieridae, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  Nymphalidas,  but  not  in  any  other  of  the  groups. 

Mr.  Wallace  suggested  that  this  modification  of  the  form  of  the  wing  either 
by  giving  the  insects  a  more  powerful  flight,  or  by  enabling  them  to  turn  more 
suddenly,  was  a  means  of  escape  from  insectivorous  birds  ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  tills  change  had  only  taken  place  in  those  groups  most  liable  to  such  persecu- 
tion. Most  of  the  Nymphalida?,  which  had  such  powerful  muscles  and  strong  flight 
that  they  could  have  no  difficulty  in  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  birds,  were  not  so 
modified,  and  those  few  of  the  Nymphalidaj  which  shewed  this  change  belonged  to 
groups  of  species  which  were  showy  and  rather  weak  in  flight. 

The  Danaidse,  which  were  probably  neglected  by  birds  on  account  of  their 
powerful  odour,  had  not  undergone  a  similar  modification  in  the  form  of  the  wings 
and  it  was  not  a  Utile  remarkable  that  the  only  Papilio  which  retained  in  Celebes 
the  same  form  as  in  the  adjoining  islands  belongs  to  the  Polydorus  group,  wliich 
must  enjoy  some  special  immunity  from  the  attack  of  birds,  being  a  group  which 
was  itself  the  subject  of  mimicry  by  other  groups. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  nine  species  of  Oho/raxes,  three  of  which  were 
unique  ;  they  had  been  collected  at  the  Zambesi,  by  Mr.  Rowley,  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Mission. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper,  by  Captain  Thos.  Huttou,  "  on  the  reversion 
and  restoration  of  the  silk  worm." 


A  wasp  attacking  and  devov/ring  larva. — Incidents,  often  pleasing,  sometimes 
annoying,  always  interesting,  constantly  occur  to  those  who  minutely  observe  Nature's 
operations.     Allow  me  to  record  one,  showing  to  what  numerous  enemies  young 
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larvae  are  exposed.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  "meditating"  (not  like  Isaac,  "at  even- 
tide," it  was  during  the  heat  of  the  day)  in  a  small  greenhouse  where  were  several 
young  birches ;  each  plant  had  on  it  three  or  four  groups  of  juvenile  larvae  of 
tlndromis  Versicolor  about  half-an-inch  in  length  ;  one  batch  occupied  the  apex  of  a, 
plant,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  individuals.  They  were  at  rest,  that  is, 
not  at  the  moment  feeding  but,  as  is  then*  habit  previous  to  the  first  moult,  sitting 
with  heads  erect.  One  of  the  top  lights  of  the  room  was  open  for  ventilation,  a 
queen  wasp  (wasps,  by-^he-bye,  are  very  abundant  this  year)  entered,  and  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  place,  pounced  on  this  group,  and  before  I  could  interfere, 
at  one  "  grab,"  seized  about  half-a-dozen,  and  instantly  gobbled  them  down.  You 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  allow  her  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  second  bonne  bouche, 
nor  did  the  larvae  themselves,  they  seemed  in  a  terrible  fright  and  marched  off  down 
the  stem  with  an  alacrity  of  which,  judging  from  their  ordinary  habits,  I  had  not 
thought  them  capable.  Seizing  the  first  baton  on  which  I  could  lay  my  hand,  1  struck 
her  from  the  twig,  but  sufficiently  gently  not  to  injure  the  larvae,  then  pursued  the 
gourmand  round  the  greenhouse.  In  her  headlong  course  she  not  only  omitted  to 
escape  "  by  the  way  she  came,"  but  plunged  into  the  web  of  a  large  sjDider,  which 
being  fixed  in  a  corner  had  escaped  notice.  A  determined  contest  now  ensued,  the 
spider  using  every  stratagem  to  disable  and  pinion  his  powerful  prisoner,  yet  not 
daring  to  close  with  her,  one  grasp  of  those  powerful  mandibles  on  the  soft  body  of 
the  spider  would  have  been  destruction,  as  indeed  it  had  been  to  my  pets.  I  watched 
the  contest,  ready  to  assist  the  spider  in  need.  The  wasp  was  gradually  breaking 
loose,  so  I  applied  the  end  of  my  baton,  getting  her  between  it  and  the  woodwork, 
and  thus  (as  Mr.  Newman  would  express  it),  "interfered  with  her  structure,"  alias 
"  broke  every  bone  in  her  skin,"  and  her  skin  too.  I  now  turned  to  see  what  was 
going  on  among  the  dispersed  larvae  ;  they  had  ascended  a  lateral  branch,  and  were 
comfortably  congregated  at  the  tip.  Turning  to  the  defunct  wasp,  I  found  the 
spider,  who  of  course  retreated  on  my  late  intei'ferance,  had  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  not  meeting  with  opposition  had  dragged  the  wasp  into  his  retreat,  and 
was  luxuriating  on  an  ample  repast.  I  well  know  that  this  dai'k  gentleman,  had  he 
the  opportunity,  would  enjoy  the  juices  of  half-a-dozen  of  my  larvae  with  quite  as 
much  gusto  as  did  the  wasp,  and  so  considering  his  will  equal  to  the  other's  deed 
(perhaps  not  sound  law)  I  applied  a  hke  pressure  to  him,  and  thus  removed  all 
danger  so  far  as  these  two  gourmands  wore  concerned. 

When  we  coiisider  the  numerous  enemies  to  which  larvae  are  exposed,  birds, 
wasps,  spiders,  wood-lice,  earwigs,  beetles,  man,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  many 
species  are  so  scarce,  but  rather  that  any  come  to  maturity. — George  Gascoyne. 

XyUna  conspicillaris. — Having  dug  1465  pupae  of  various  species  during  the 
last  autumn  and  winter,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  breed  one  fine  specimen  of  X.  con- 
spicillaris  out  of  this  number  on  the  19th  April.  It  emerged  in  the  forenoon  at 
the  same  time  as  the  TcBniocampa.  When  at  i-est  the  wings  are  closely  pressed  to 
the  sides  as  in  X.  puMs ;  the  breadth  across  the  thorax,  viewed  from  above,  being 
greater  than  across  the  other  extremity,  wings  included. — Rev.  E.  HoiiroN,  Lower 
Wick,  Worcester,  May,  1864. 
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ON    THE    TRICHOPTEKOUS    GENUS    POLYCENTROPUS,    AND    THE 
ALLIED    GENERA. 

BY  n.  m'lachlax,  r.L.s. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  those 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Hydropsychidce,  which  agree  in  possess- 
ing three  spurs  on  the  anterior  tibice.     Curtis  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  generic  value  of  this  character  in  the  12th  volume  of  his  British 
Entomology   and  he  was  followed  by  Stephens  in  the  6th  volume  of 
the  Mandihulata  in  his  Illustrations,  where,  in  addition  to  Curtis'  genus 
Polycentropus,  two  other  genera   are    also    described   possessing  this 
character,  viz. :  Flectrocnemia  and  Cyrims,  though  in  this  latter  genus  he 
has  grouped  together  some  species  belonging  to  widely  different  genera. 
In  1857,  Brauer,  in  his  useful  little  work  Neuroptera  Austriaca,  adopts 
Flectrocnemia.      In  the  Synopsis  of  the  British  Phryganidee,  published 
in  the  Entomologisfs  Annuals,  Dr.  Hagen  forms  only  two  genera  with 
this  character,  viz.:  Flectrocnemia  and  Folycentropus,  mio 'Vf\\\c\\\^.9,t 
genus  he  merges    Gyrnus ;    but,  for  reasons   given  hereafter,  I  think  it 
advisable  to  keep  these  genera  separate;  nevertheless,  from  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  the  types  in  Stephens'  collection,  it  is  evident  that  that 
author  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  characters  laid  down  in  his  generic 
descriptions.     In  my  investigations  of  these  insects  I  have  been  much 
struck  with  the  characters  afforded  by  the  neuration,  and  feel  satisfied, 
that  with  all  propriety,  we  may  give   five  British  genera  of  Hydropsy- 
chidce with  tricalcarate  anterior  tibiae.      I  would  remark  here  that  the 
neuration  is  not  well  visible  until  the  hairy  clothing  on  the  wings  be 
removed  by  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  that  a  strong  magnifying  power  is 
requisite  to  bring  out  the  transverse  veins.     I  must  reserve  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  genera  for  my  work  on  the  British  Trichoptera,  as 
they  would  occupy  too  much  space  here ;  but  have  attempted,  by  short 
characters,  to  make  my  meaning  clear.     Almost  the  whole  of  these 
insects  are  of  small  size,  and  often  very  similar  in  general  appearance, 
many  of  them  having  the  wings  sprinkled  with  numerous  golden  yellow 
spots.     They  are  very  active,  and  some  of  them  run  with  facility  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.     The  larvae,  according  to  my  experience,  frequent 
both  standing  and  running  waters.     Pictet  remarks,  that  the  pupa  of 
his  Hydropsyche  senex  (Fletrocnemia  conspersa  Curtis)  possesses  external 
respiratory  filaments,  whereas  they  are  wanting  in  the  larva.     The  case 
is  a  heap  of  small  stones  loosely  put  together,  and  fixed  on  to  some 
larger  stone;  these  cases  are  frequently  changed.     "When  the  larva  is 
about  to  change  to  the  pupa  state,  it  constructs  a  more  solid  retreat. 
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Tho  following  attempt  at  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  genera, 
according  to  my  views,  may  be  useful. 

A. — With  a  transverse  vein  towards  the  middle  of  the  costal  mar- 
gin of  the  anterior  wings,  uniting  the  costa  and  sub-costa. 
«• — Anterior  branch  of  the  ramus  discoidalis   (first-apical  sec- 
tor) in  anterior  wings,  forming  a  forked  cell  on  the  apical 
margin. 
h. — Posterior  wings  broad ;   the  anal  portion  well  developed ; 
costal  margin  slightly  concave. 
c. — Intermediate  legs  of  the  female  not  dilated. — Plectroc- 

nemia. 
cc. — Intermediate  legs   of   the  female   dilated. — Polycen- 
tropus. 
hi. — Posterior  wings  narrow,  especially  at  the  base ;    costal 
margin  with  a  slight  elevation  near  the  middle. — Ecnomus. 
aa. — Anterior  branch  of  the  ramus  discoidalis  in  anterior  wings, 
simple,  not  forked. — Cyrnus. 
A. A.. — Without  a  transverse  vein  uniting  the  cosia  and  sub-costa 
near  the  middle. — JVeureclipsis. 

PLECTKOCNEMiA — Stephens. 

The  single  described  species  of  this  genus  has  great  analogies  with 
Polycentropus,  and  differs  chiefly  in  the  imdilated  intermediate  legs  of 
the  female.  It  is  also  a  larger  and  more  robust  insect  than  any  species 
of  Polycentropus,  but  the  ueuration  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  some 
species  of  that  genus.  In  the  posterior  wings  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  ramiLS  discoidalis  forms  a  forked  cell  at  the  apex,  and  the  discoidal 
cell  is  closed. 

The  synonymy  of  the  single  species  is  as  follows  : — 

Plectrocnemia  conspersa — Curtis. 

PMlopotamus  conspersus.  Curt.  Phil.  Mag.  1834,  p.  213, 5;  Flectroc- 

nemia  conspersa,  Hag.  Ent.  Ann.  1861,  p.  2,  87;    Sydropsyche 

senex,  Pict.  Eecherch,  p.  219,  28,  pi.  19,  fig.  1  (1834)  ;    Flec- 

irocnemia  senex,  Steph.  111.,  p.  168,  1 ;    Brauer  Neurop.  Aust., 

p.  39. 

A  widely  distributed  insect,  probably  not  very  common  anywhere. 

N.B. — Plectrocnemia    atomaria    (Schranck),    Kol.    gen.    et    spec. 

Trichop.  pt.  2,  p.  212,  1,  has  certainly  no  right  to  the  synonyms  there 

given,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  regards  the  names  of  Curtis,  Pictet,  Stephens, 

and  Brauer.  Kolenati's  species  is  a  Polycentroptisiyide  P.  muUigut talus') . 
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POLTCENTROPua — Curtis. 

This  genus,  as  restricted  by  me,  may  be  yet  further  divided  accord- 
ing; to  the  neuration.  I  can  speak  with  certainty  of  only  four  British 
species. 

a. — In  the  posterior  wings  the  anterior  branch  of  ramus  discoidaUs 
forms  a  forked  cell  at  the  apes,  and  the  discoidal  cell  is  open. 
— P .  flavomaculatus  and  P.  multiguUatus. 
h. — Anterior  branch  of  ramus  discoidaUs  in  posterior  winga 
simple,  the  discoidal  cell  closed. — P.  suhnebulosus  and  P. 
picicornis. 

Polycentropus  flavomaculatus — Pictet. 
Hydropsyclie  flavomaculatus,  Pict.  Eecherch,  p.  220,  29,  pi.  19,  fig. 

2  (1834)  ;   Polycentro'pus  irroratus,  Curt.  Brit.  Ent.  pi.   554 

(1835)  ;  Steph.  111.  p.  178,  7;  Hag.  Ent.  Ann.  1861,  p.  3,  88; 

P.  pyrrhoceras,  Steph.  111.  p.  177,  3  (1836),  not  of  Hagen;  P. 

fuliginosus,  Steph.  111.  p.  177,  4  (1836)  ;  P.  concinnus,  Stepli. 

111.  p.  178,  5,  (1836)  not  of  Hagen ;  P.  trimaculatus,  Steph. 

111.  p.  178,  6,  not  of  Curtis  or  Hagen;  P.  subpunctatus,  Steph. 

111.  p.  177,  1  (1836),  partim. 
This  is  the  most  common  species  of  the  genus,  according  to  my 
experience,  and  seems  to  be  generally  distributed,  preferring  running 
•waters,  but  also  sometimes  frequenting  canals,  &c.  This  and  the  next 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  open  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind  wings, 
and  also  by  another  very  constant  character  in  the  neuration,  viz. ;  that 
the  two  first  of  the  simple  veins  traversing  the  anal  portion  of  the  wing 
(termed  costulw  by  Kolenati)  are  connected  at  about  the  middle  by  a 
small  transverse  vein.  These,  I  think,  are  the  only  instances  in  the 
British  Triclioptera  in  which  these  two  veins  are  united  in  that  manner. 
The  anal  appendices  are  well  developed.  In  P.  flavomaculatus,  from  the 
middle  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  last  abdominal  segment,  thei'e  pro- 
ceeds a  broad  membranous  lobe,  capable  of  considerable  lateral  extension 
by  the  living  insect,  but  which  is  very  liable  to  change  form  in  drying ; 
from  under  this  lobe  proceed  the  appendices  intermed.,  which  are 
strongly  divergent  and  somewhat  curved ;  app.  sup.  rather  large,  flat, 
obtusely  rounded;  app.  inf.  similar  in  form  to  the  app.  sup.,  lying  close 
together  on  the  ventral  surface. 

Polycentropus  multiguttatus — (Curtis)  Hag. 
Polycentropus  multiguttatus,  Curt.  Brit.  Ent.  p.  544  (1835)  ?  ;  Hag. 
Ent.  Ann.  1861  p.  4,  89 ;    Plectrocnemia  atomaria,  Kol.  gen,  at.  spec. 
Trichop,  pt.  2,  p.  212,  pi.  1,  fig.  10—11  (1859). 
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This  species  is  so  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  last 
that  I  might  probably  have  overlooked  it  had  not  Dr.  Hagen  assured 
me  that  I  had  sent  it  to  him  long  ago.  I  have  found  three  or  four 
examples  among  some  old  duplicates,  but  only  one  of  these  bears  any 
indication  of  locality  ;  that  one  is  from  Haslemere.  In  the  male  the 
lobe  from  the  last  segment  is  apparently  more  pointed  than  in  flavoma- 
culatus  (but  I  have  only  noticed  dry  specimens),  and  the  app.  intermed. 
more  claw-shaped  and  curved.  The  app.  sup.  present  the  most  certain 
characters ;  they  are  long  and  pointed,  vrith  the  apices  incurved  rather 
suddenly ;  the  app.  inf.  are  larger,  but  othervrise  similar  in  form. 

The  synonymy  of  this  species  is  a  little  doubtful.  Unfortunately, 
at  the  time  when  Curtis'  collection  was  sent  away,  I  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  these  insects.  I  noted  that  his  P.  midtiguttatus  and 
trimaculaUis  were  identical,  but  may  have  been  mistaken.  The  citation 
of  Kolenati's  species  is  given  from  a  comparison  made  by  Dr.  Hagen, 
with  a  typical  specimen  in  his  collection. 

Polycentropus  suhnehulosus — Stephens'  Catalogue. 
Polycentropus   subnehulosus,   Stepb.   Cat.    p.  317,   3,598    (1829)  ; 
P.  multiguttatus,  Steph.  111.  p.  178,  8,  partim   (1836),  not  of 
Curtis;  P.  fyrrlioceras.  Hag.  Ent.  Ann.  1861,  p.  4,  90,  not  of 
Stephens. 
Either  a  much  overlooked  or  very  local  species.     Mr.  Barrett  has 
found  it  abundantly  near  Haslemere,  and  I  have  also  a  single  specimen 
from  the  Norfolk  fens.     The  usual  golden  or  yellow  spots  are  very  in- 
distinct in  this  species,  and  only  visible  in  specimens  in  good  condition. 
It  may  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  form  of  the  app.  intermed.  in 
the  male.     These  are  formed  of  two  narrow  tongue-like  pieces  placed 
closely  together  and  bent  under  like  a  haustellura  ;  between  them  is  a 
long  narrow  lobe. 

As  a  rule,  I  consider  that  mere  catalogue  names  have  no  claim  to 
the  right  of  priority.  I  have  adopted  the  name  here  given  to  avoid 
giving  a  new  one.  The  types  in  Stephen's  collection  are  two,  one  of 
which  is  this  species  with  his  small  catalogue  label  ^^ subnehulosus,^''  the 
other  is  a  female  of  F.Jlavomacitlatus. 

Polycentropns  picicornis —  Stephens. 
Polycentropus  picicornis,  Steph.  111.  p.  177, 2  (1836) ;  P.  pulcheUus, 

Hag.  Ent.  Ann.  1861,  p.  5,  92. 
A  common  species  frequenting  canals,  and  other  still  waters ;  very 
active  and  frequently  running  on  the  surface.     It  may  be  recognized  by 
the  first  apical  sector,  or  anterior  brancb  of  the  ramus  discoidalis  in  the 
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posterior  wiugs,  uot  ending  in  a  forked  cell.  It  is  a  pretty,  sharply- 
marked  insect.  Perhaps  Plectrocnemia  liturata,  of  Kolenati,  belongs 
here.     Polycentropus  picicornis,  of  Ilagen,  is  different. 

CYENUS — Stephens. 
Although  this  genus  was  merged  into  the  preceding,  it  seems  to 
me  advisable  to  restore  it  for  the  reception  of  those  species  in  which 
the  first  apical  sector  (anterior  branch  of  the  ramus  discuidalis)  in  the 
anterior  wings  is  simple,  and  thus,  as  is  truly  remarked  by  Stephens, 
there  are  only  four  apical  forks.  Besides,  the  posterior  wings  are  much 
narrower,  the  anal  portion  not  dilated,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
ramus  discoidalis  in  these  wings  is  not  clearly  separable  from  the  radius, 
except,  perhaps,  at  the  extremity.  I  distinguish  two  British  species,  of 
which  one  is  apparently  undescribed. 

Oyrnus  trimaculatus — Curtis. 
Fhilopotamus  trimaculatus,  Curtis   Phil.  Mag.  1834,  p.  213;  Poly- 
cenlropus  trimaculatus,  Hag.  Ent.  Ann.  1861,  p.  4,  91;   Ci/rnus 
pulchellus,  Steph.  111.  p.  175,  2  (1836);  G.  unipunctatus,  Ste^h. 
111.  p.  175,  1  (1836),  worn. 
A  common  species  about  some  of  the  canals  and  slowly  flowing 
rivers  near  London,  and  probably  widely  distributed.      The  upper  edge 
of  the  discoidal  cell  in  anterior  wings  is  sharply  angulated  at  the  point 
where  a  transverse  vein  connects  it  with  the  radius.     The  anterior  wings 
are  pale  fuscous,  thickly  sprinkled  with  pale  yellow  spots,  some  of  which, 
on  the  dorsal  margin,  are  larger  than  the  others.     In  the  male  the  app. 
sup.  are  very  small  and  rounded;  app.  intermed.  rather  long,  pointed, 
straight;  app.  inf.  large,  almost  truncated  at  the  extremity. 

In  Stephens'  collection  under  O.  pulchellus  are  four  of  this  species 
and  one  of  Polycentropus  picicornis. 

Gyrnus  flavidus — new  species. 
The  only  locality  that  I  know  with  certainty  to  produce  this  species 
is  the  remnant  of  the  Croydon  canal  at  Forest  Hill,  Kent,  where  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  in  May  and  June.  The  anterior  wings  are  longer 
than  in  the  last  species,  and  the  discoidal  cell  is  not  sensibly  angulated 
at  the  point  where  the  transverse  vein  uniting  it  to  the  radius  is  placed. 
The  wings  are  very  pale  yellow,  reticulated  with  grey.  The  app. 
intermed.  are  apparently  wanting;  the  app.  inf.  are  more  rounded  than 
in  the  last  species.  I  reserve  a  detailed  description  for  another 
opportunity.* 

*  Tliis  is  closely  allied  to  Philopotamus  urbanus,  Rinibur,  but  after  a  careful  comparison  with  the 
type,  Dr.  Hagen  considers  them  distinct,  and  gives  numerous  reasons  for  arriving  at  that  conclusion. 
Want  of  space  prevents  me  from  going  into  details  here. 
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Cyrnm  urhanus,  Stephens, belongs  to  Anticyra  (Psi/chonua),si8  does 
also  probably  O.  unicolor,  of  whicb  there  is  no  type. 

ECKOMTJS — new  genus. 

I  propose  this  generic  term  for  the  single  species  that  I  am  at 
present  acquainted  with,  in  which  the  first  apical  sector  in  the  anterior 
wings  ends  in  a  forked  cell,  but  with  the  following  characters  presented 
in  the  posterior  wings.  These  wings  are  very  narrow  at  the  base  and 
scarcely  folded  ;  the  costal  margin  is  slightly  elevated  in  the  middle; 
the  ramus  discoidalis  runs  close  to  the  costal  margin,  the  upper  branch 
simple,  the  lower  forked,  but  no  closed  discoidal  cell.  The  intermediate 
tibiae  and  tarsi  in  the  female  are  only  slightly  dilated. 

Ecnomus  tenellus — Eambur. 

PMlopotamus  tenellus,  E-amb.  Hist.  Nat.  Nevrop.  p.  503, 4  (1842)  ; 

Poli/centropus  concinnus,  Hag.  Ent.  Ann.  1861,  p.  5.  93,  not  of 

Stephens. 

Of  this  I  possess  several  specimens,  taken  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk 

by  Mr.  Winter.     Mr.  Wormald  has  found  it  in  Hyde  Park  in  June. 

It  is  wanting  in  Curtis'  and  Stephens'  collections.     In  the  male  the 

inferior  appendices  are  long,  and  at  the  apex  are  furnished  internally 

with  numerous  little  teeth  or  spines. 

Dr.  Hagen  has,  I  believe,  seen  Eambur's  type,  and  informs  me  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  insects. 

KETJEECLiPsis — now  genus. 

This  genus  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  species  that  is  con- 
sidered as  the  Fliryganea  himaculata,  of  Linnseus.  This  existed  in 
Curtis'  collection  as  Polyeentropus  memordbilis,  but  this  name  was  never 
published.  Dr.  Hagen  likewise  places  it  in  the  genus  Polyeentropus, 
but  it  appears  more  advisable  to  transfer  it  to  a  separate  genus  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  considerable  differences  in  the  neuration. 

One  striking  character  that  I  consider  of  primary  importance  is 
the  absence  of  the  transverse  nervule,  placed  between  the  costa  and 
suh-costa,  towards  the  middle  of  the  costal  margin.  This  is  present  in 
all  the  other  genera  of  HydropsycMdce,  with  tricalcarate  anterior  tibiaa, 
and  also  in  Philopoiamus,  and  an  allied  genus.  In  other  respects  the 
neuration  of  the  anterior  wings  is  similar  to  Polyeentropus,  as  here 
restricted,  the  first  apical  sector  ending  in  a  forked  cell.  The  posterior 
wings  are  also  similar  in  form  to  those  of  Polyeentropus;  the  first 
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apical  sector  forked  and  the  discoidal  cell  closed,  but  there  is  an  addi- 
tional apical  forked  cell,  formed  by  the  furcation  of  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  ramus  sub-discoidalis ;  a  similar  structure  is  seen  in  Tinodes, 
Sydropsyche,  and  Aphelocheira. 

Neureclipsis  himaculata — Linn^. 

Phryganeahimaculata,  Liim.  Eaun.  Suec.  ed.  2, 1487  (1761)  and  his 

other  works;  Polycentropus  bimaculafus,  Hag.  Eut.  Ann.  1861, 

p.  6,  95;  Kol.  gen.  et  spec.  Trichop.  pt.  2.  p.  215,  1,  pi.  1,  fig.  6; 

JBTiryganea  Tigurinensis,  Fab.  Ent.  Syst.  Suppl.  p.  201,  18-19 

(1798) ;     Anticyra  robusta,  "Walker,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Neurop. 

pt.  1  p.  122,  5. 

Probably  a  generally  distributed  insect,  by  canals  and  marshy  dykes 

In  this  species  the  usual  irrorated  character  of  the  markings  is  departed 

from,  and  the  anterior  wings  are  dull  fuscous,  with  two  conspicuous 

yellowish  spots  near  the  middle  of  the  wing ;   the  female  is  much  paler 

and  considerably  larger. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FEOM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

BY  HENRY  WALTER  BATES,  E.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  page  6.J 

11. — EUTEEPE    OCURACEA. 

(^ .  Expans.  2"  6'".  Fore-wing  rather  narrow ;  costa,  from  the 
middle  to  the  tip,  waved ;  apex  obtuse ;  outer  margin  in  the  middle 
sharply  incurved.  Above :  all  wings  brownish  black,  basal  halves  palish 
ochreous,  with  costa  and  veins  (especially  those  at  apex  of  cell  of  fore- 
wings)  bordered  with  brownish  black  ;  the  broad  brownish  black  outer 
borders  have  a  continuous  row  of  ochreous  spots  distant  from  the 
margin ;  margin  of  hind- wings  with  small  ochreous  spots  in  the  intervals 
between  the  nervules.  Beneath  :  paler  than  above ;  base  of  the  wings 
dusky  ;  the  fore-wing  has  on  the  outer  margin  a  row  of  yellow  linear 
spots,  and  the  hind-wing,  besides  these  marginal  spots,  has  also  two 
rows  of  yellow  spots  crossing  the  disk,  and  three  spots  near  the  base  ; 
the  extreme  base  of  the  wing  has  two  large  red  spots.  Body  and 
antennae  above,  black. 

Table  lands,  Guatemala.  Closely  allied  to  JSu.  Nimbice  (Boisd.) 
Difters  in  the  shape  of  the  fore-wing,  and  in  the  pale  ochreous  colour, 
which,  above,  extends  to  the  base  of  the  wings. 
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12. — HESPEROCHARIS    GRAPHITES. 

^  .  Expans.  2"  5'".  Fore-wing  sub-triaugular ;  hind-wing,  witli 
tlie  outer  margin,  at  end  of  first  and  second  median  branches,  produced 
into  two  prominent  teeth.  Above :  pale  suljjhur  yellow ;  fore-wing  with 
two  black  spots  near  the  end  of  the  cell  (one  on  the  costa  and  one  on 
the  lower  discocellular  nervnle)  ;  outer  border  with  ends  of  nervules 
blackish,  and  marked  with  dusky  patches,  besides  having  a  sub-marginal 
row  of  dusky  lunules ;  hind-wing  with  the  ends  of  the  nervures  black. 
Beneath  :  ochreoua  ;  fore-wing  with  the  cell  filled  with  an  orange  spot, 
and  with  black  markings  similar  to  those  of  the  upper  side  ;  hind- wing 
variegated  throughout  with  black  markings,  the  basal  half  has  a  number 
of  black  spots  (about  twenty)  ;  towards  the  outer  margin  the  wing  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  and  extremely  flexuous  black  line,  the  margin  itself 
having  an  interrupted  black  edging,  besides  black  tips  to  the  nervules. 
Antennae  black,  club  with  an  ochreous  streak. 

Central  Valleys  of  Guatemala.     One  example  only. 

13. — TERIAS    LONGICAUDA. 

(^ .  Eipans.  2"  2'".  Fore-wing  costa  strongly  arched,  apex  sub- 
falcate,  outer  margin  from  the  middle  curved  outwards  ;  hind-wing  with 
outer  margin  between  second  and  third  medium  branches  produced  into 
a  longish  pointed  lobe.  Above  :  rich  orange  ;  fore-wing  with  a  broad 
black  costal  stripe,  and  with  the  ends  of  the  nervules  towards  outer 
margin  streaked  Avith  black  ;  hind-wing  with  the  outer  border  near  the 
tail  edged  with  dusky,  end  of  sub-costal  nervules  streaked  with  black- 
Beneath  :  paler  orange  than  above,  destitute  of  black  stripes  and 
markings  ;  costal  and  apical  borders  of  fore-wing  irrorated  with  reddish  ; 
hind-wing  beautifully  and  minutely  sprinkled  and  streaked  with  reddish, 
and  crossed  besides  by  a  few  short  brownish  streaks. 

G-uatemala,  interior.  Allied  to  T.  Proterpia  and  T.  Gundlachia 
(Poey). 

14. — DANAIS    STRIGOSA. 

Same  size  and  shape  as  D.  Berenice,  of  North  America ;  general 
colour  a  little  duller ;  disposition  of  white  spots  and  markings  of  the 
underside  the  same  as  in  specimens  from  the  United  States.  Differs  in 
the  nervures  of  the  disk  of  the  hind-wing  being  margined  with  gray. 

This  can  be  considered  only  as  a  local  form  of  Danais  Berenice, 
but  it  seems  almost  wholly  to  take  the  place  of  the  type  in  Guatemala, 
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both  in  tlie  interior  valleys  and  ou  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  convenience 
requires  a  separate  name  and  mention.* 

15. — MECHANITIS  LTCIDICE. 

Same  size  and  shape  as  the  typical  form  of  Mech.  Polymnia,  of 
which  this  is  a  local  form  or  race.  Its  distinguishing  characters  are 
three  yellow  belts  (the  first  broken  into  two  spots)  which  cross  the 
black  apical  half  of  the  fore-wing.  The  basal  part  of  the  fore-wing  is 
orange  tawny,  and  there  is  always  a  distinct  and  large  orange  tawny 
spot  near  the  hind  angle.  The  black  discal  stripe  of  the  hind-wing  is 
always  distinct,  the  disk  itself  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  yellow  streak. 
The  white  marginal  spots  are  always  present  on  the  undersurface  of  the 
wings. 

This  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  Mechanitis  in  Guatemala ; 
it  also  occurs  in  Nicaragua. 

16. — MECHANITIS    DORTSSUS. 

Another  local  form  of  M.  Polymnia.  It  differs  from  M.  Lycidice  in 
wanting  the  inner  yellow  belt  of  the  fore-wing,  which  is  of  the  same 
orange  tawny  colour  as  the  basal  part.  The  orange  tawny  portion 
extends  without  break  nearly  to  the  hind  angle,  so  that  the  basal  two- 
thirds  of  the  fore-wing  are  of  this  hue,  varied  only  by  the  usual  costal 
and  posterior  black  stripes,  and  by  the  two  black  spots,  one  in  the  cell 
and  one  between  the  first  and  the  second  median  branches.  Hind-wing 
with  the  black  discal  stripe  distinct ;  disk  itself  not  streaked  with  yellow. 

This  form  exists  in  company  with  M.  Lycidice  in  Gruatemala. 
Amongst  the  large  number  of  examples  brought  home  by  Messrs.  Salvin 
and  Godman,  I  have  not  found  any  connecting  links  between  the  two.f 

17.— ITHOMIA  (cERATINIa)   CLEIS. 

?  .  Same  size,  shape,  and  general  coloiu'  as  Ith.  Ninonia.  Neura- 
tion  of  hind-wing  (?)  nearly  the  same,  the  small  recurrent  nervule 
being  emitted  rather  nearer  the  middle  of  the  middle  discocellular  than 

*  *  Danait  Jamaicensis.  i  9.  Expans.  3."  Much  smaller  than  the  average  of  D.  Berenice ;  spots 
and  markings  the  same  both  above  and  beneath ;  the  borders,  however,  are  brown  instead  of  black. 
Ground  colour  pale  pinkish  fawny  ;  nervures  of  hind-wing  bonlered  with  grey  as  in  D.  Strigosa. 

This  is  another  local  form  ofZ>.  Berenice.  It  was  brought  home  in  great  numbers  from  Jamaica 
by  Messrs.  Salvin  and  Godman;  all  the  specimens  agree  in  the  colour  and  markings  as  here  described. 

+  Mechanitis  Cldinhorazona.  A  distinct  local  form  of  M.  Polymnia.  Smaller  than  the  type  or  any 
other  of  tlie  numerous  races  of  this  species  :  (J  .  2"  8'":  9  .  2"  10'".  Its  distinguishing  features  are  (1) 
the  constant  |)reseiice  of  a  large  broad  yellow  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-wing,  the  spot  possessing  a 
narrow  lobe  which  extends  between  the  second  and  third  median  branches  towards  the  outer  margin  : 
(2)  a  short  yellow  belt  near  the  apex  of  the  fore-wing;  (8)  the  sexual  diflerence  in  the  black  discal  stripe 
of  the  hind-wing,  which  in  the  male  is  always  broad  and  distinct,  and  in  the  female  invariably  obsolete. 
In  other  respects  this  form  does  not  differ  from  M.  Polymnia  type. 

Western  foot  of  Chimborazo,  at  an  altitude  of  3 — 4,000  feet.  Sent  home  in  great  numbers  by 
Mr.  Spruce,  the  distinguished  Botanical  Traveller.  All  the  specimens  agree  in  the  distinguishing  features 
as  here  described,  and  no  other  form  ot  Mechanitii  Polymnia  accom|)anied  them. 
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it  is  in  Ifh.  Ninonia.  Fore-wing,  above,  with  basal  third  orange  tawny, 
rest  black ;  the  basal  part  has  a  large  black  spot  in  centre  of  the  cell 
connected  with  a  short  black  costal  stripe  ;  the  black  apical  part  has  a 
large  quadrate  yellow  spot  within  the  end  of  the  cell,  a  very  flexuous 
row  of  yellow  spots  halfway  between  the  cell  and  apex,  and  a  closer 
sub-marginal  row  of  similarly-coloured  oval  spots  along  the  outer  margin; 
the  hind- wing  has  its  basal  half  orange  tawny,  its  apical  half  black,  the 
black  part  being  very  broad  near  the  apex,  and  extending  as  a  lobe 
towards  the  disk  of  the  wing.  Beneath :  same  as  above,  except  that 
the  hind- wing  has  a  sub-marginal  row  of  small  yellow  spots. 
Panama. 

18. — ITHOMIA   PSYCHE. 

^.  Same  size,  shape,  and  colours  as  ItJi.  Victorina  (Hewits'  Ex. 
Butt.  Ithom.  f.  75),  and  Ith.  Gotytto  (Hewits.  Ex.  Butt.  f.  76).  Differs 
from  both  in  the  neuration  of  the  hind- wing  (  3" )  ;  the  lower  discocel- 
lular  being  angulated  near  its  middle,  and  the  middle  discocellular 
being  long  and  strongly  curved  towards  the  apex  of  the  wing.  The 
colour  and  markings  of  the  fore-wing  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Jth. 
Victorina  (Hewits.  1.  c.  f.  75),  the  only  difference  being  that  both  the 
second  and  third  median  branches  are  both  thickened  with  black. 
Hind- wing  with  the  narrowish  outer  border  rusty  red,  edged  with  black, 
and  showing  a  clear  white  speck  near  the  apex.  Beneath :  the  black 
borders  are  all  reddish,  and  the  hind-wing  has  a  series  of  short  white 
streaks  on  the  margin  ;  the  costa  of  the  same  wing  is  pale  yellow  near 
the  base.     Collar  reddish,  antennae  black. 

Gruatemala,  Pacific  slope ;  many  examj)les. 

19. — ITHOMIA   SALVINIA. 

$  .  Shape  and  neuration  same  as  Itli.  Sylvo,  but  a  little  larger  in 
size.  The  dark  narrow  borders  and  the  nervures  are  light  fulvous 
brown  instead  of  blackish  brown,  and  the  pale  spot  of  fore-wings  is 
chalky  white  instead  of  yellow  ;  the  spot  is  nearly  square  in  form,  and 
covers  part  of  the  bases  of  both  the  radial  nervules  as  well  as  the  sub- 
costal ;  the  dark  streak  from  the  costa  over  the  discocellulars  is  narrow 
as  in  Ith.  Sylvo,  and  none  of  the  nervures  are  thickened  with  dark 
edgings.  The  narrow  fulvous  outer  border  of  fore-wing  is  thickened  at 
the  end  of  the  nervures ;  the  space  between  the  median  nervure  and 
hind  margin  is  fulvous  brown  and  opake.  Beneath :  same  as  above,  but 
paler;  two  chalky  spots  at  tip  of  hind- wings.  Body  black,  thorax 
marked  with  white,  antennae  black,  stoutish. 
Guatemala. 
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20. — ITHOMIA    CASS0TI8. 

(^  $  .  Neuration  same  as  in  Ith.  Cymo  (Hiibii).  Fore- wing  broad 
towards  the  apex,  especially  in  the  male,  owing  to  its  being  produced 
near  the  hind  angle  ;  the  hind  margin  is  for  the  same  reason  strongly 
incurved  towards  the  hind  angle.  Grlassy  with  a  bluish  tinge ;  borders 
and  a  wedge-shaped  spot  over  end  of  fore-wing  cell  black.  The  black 
border  is  widened  at  apex  of  fore-wing,  and  is  there  broken  by  two 
semi-hyaline  spots ;  the  outer  border  is  much  thickened  at  the  ends  of 
the  nervures ;  the  space  between  the  median  nerviu*e  and  the  hind 
margin  is  black.  The  hyaline  space  between  the  end  of  the  cell  and 
the  black  apex  is  crossed  by  a  white  belt,  which  is  chalky  towards  the 
costa,  and  milky  towards  the  outer  border,  the  latter  hue  is  continued  in 
isolated  spots  between  the  third  and  second,  and  second  and  first  median 
branches.  Hind- wing  with  a  simple  narrowish  black  border.  Beneath : 
same  as  above,  except  that  the  black  parts  are  fulvous.  Body  black, 
thorax  marked  with  white,  antennae  black. 
Guatemala ;  Motagua  Valley. 

21. — ITHOMIA   DOEILLA. 

^.  In  shape,  neuration,  and  colours,  closely  resembling  Ith. 
Azara  (Hewits.  Ex.  Butt.  Ith.  f.  23).  Wings  transparent  glossy ;  basal 
half  orange  tawny  ;  apical  half  dusky.  The  basal  orange  fawny  part 
of  the  fore- wing  has  a  large  dusky  spot  extending  from  the  sub-costal 
nervure  obliquely  to  the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  median  branches, 
and  a  second  dusky  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cell,  besides  having  the 
costa  and  hind  margin  streaked  with  dusky.  The  dark  apical  part  has 
a  broad  yellow  belt  crossing  over  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell,  and 
joining  a  yellow  spot  between  the  first  and  second  median  branches,  a 
second  isolated  yellow  spot  between  the  second  and  third  median 
branches,  and  a  row  of  four  yellow  marginal  spots  near  the  apex,  the 
apical  one  being  large.  Hind-wing  has  a  broadish  faint  dusky  border, 
and  a  spot  of  same  colour  towards  the  disk.  Beneath :  same  as  above, 
except  that  all  wings  have  a  marginal  row  of  white  triangular  spots. 
Body  black,  thorax  marked  with  yellow ;  antennae  wanting. 

Panama. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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DESCEIPTIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OP    STENUS. 
BY    E.    C.   KTE. 
{Continued  from  page  11). 
b.     elytra  unspotted. 

i.     legs  black. 

JuKO,  Fab.,  Erichson.  2^  lin.  Black,  rather  opaque.  Palpi  tes- 
taceous yellow,  the  apical  joint  entirely,  and  the  apex  of  the  second, 
pitchy.  Head  with  two  grooves.  Thorax  rather  strongly  and  closely 
punctured,  with  an  obsolete  dorsal  channel.  Elytra  more  strongly 
punctured,  the  interstices  presenting  an  irregular  and  rough  "  engine- 
turned  "  appearance.  Abdomen  with  the  short  middle  keels  as  in  the 
last  species.  In  the  male  the  femora,  especially  the  hinder  pair,  are  very 
broad  and  slightly  curved ;  the  tibiae  also  are  slightly  curved  and  termi- 
nate in  a  short  spur.  Beneath  there  is  a  thick  tuft  of  yellow  hair 
between  the  middle  coxse,  and  sparse  yellow  pubescence  on  the  meta- 
sternum,  the  middle  of  which  is  depressed,  closely  and  delicately 
punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is  deeply  and  rather  narrowly 
notched,  the  part  of  the  segment  behind  the  notch  being  depressed  and 
shining;  the  fifth  exhibits  from  its  middle  to  its  posterior  margin  a 
somewhat  square  area,  depressed,  sloped,  and  shining,  on  each  side 
whereof  is  an  elevated  broadly  truncate  ridge,  reflected  at  the  posterior 
margin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  deep  semi-circular  notch.  The 
base  of  this  enclosed  area  has  in  its  middle  an  oblong  tubercle. 

The  fourth  segment  has  a  slight  depression,  with  a  thinner  oblong 
tubercle  in  the  middle,  and  the  remaining  segments  also  exhibit  traces 
(gradually  diminishing)  of  a  similar  nature. 

Most  abundant.  North.,  Dur..  and  Cumb.,  Falkirk,  fen  district, 
Boston,  Brighton,  Preston,  Bungay,  Eepton,  and  London  district, 

AsPHALTiNUS,  Erichson.  2^  lin.  Smaller  than  Juno,  and  more 
like  ater  in  size  and  build,  but  more  coarsely  and  strongly  punctured 
than  either,  and  with  shorter  elytra.  Black,  shining;  basal  joint  of 
palpi,  and  sometimes  base  of  the  second  joint,  testaceous ;  ajjical  half  of 
mandibles  pitchy  red.  Thorax  and  elytra  coarsely  and  deeply,  but  not  very 
closely  punctured,  the  interstices  rugose  and  shining ;  the  former  with 
a  short  groove  in  the  middle.  The  abdomen  does  not  exhibit  the  short 
keel  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  grooves  noticed  above. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is  widely  but  shallowly 
notched  at  the  hinder  margin,  and  the  fifth  is  depressed  in  the  middle, 
and  very  slightly  sinuate. 
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Very  local ;  occasionally  not  rare  in  chalk  and  sand  pits  in  Kent, 
especially  at  Charlton  and  Erith. 

Ateb,  Mann.,  Erichso7i.  2| — 2\  lin.  Smaller  and  more  slender 
than  Juno,  and  rather  more  opaque,  with  the  legs  and  tarsi  thinner. 
Palpi,  black ;  the  basal  joint  and  lower  third  of  the  second  joint,  testa- 
ceous. Thorax  rather  more  cylindrical,  with  a  narrow  and  more  decided 
dorsal  channel,  and,  with  the  elytra,  not  so  irregularly  or  coarsely 
punctured.  Beneath,  no  tuft  of  hair  between  the  middle  coxae,  and 
the  meta-sternum  not  depressed,  strongly  and  more  remotely  punctured. 

In  the  male  the  femora  are  slightly  curved  and  thickened,  and  the 
hinder  tibiae  have  a  slight  tooth-like  elevation  on  their  inner  side,  about 
a  third  of  their  length  from  the  apex.  In  this  sex  also  the  sixth 
segment  beneath  has  a  polished  longitudinal  space,  with  two  small 
tubercles  in  the  middle,  and  a  blunt  triangular  notch  in  the  hinder 
margin.  The  fifth  segment  has  a  longitudinal,  broad,  polished  depression, 
enclosed  between  two  elevated  ridges  (clothed  with  long  yellow  hairs), 
which  terminate  in  two  flatly  truncated  teeth ;  the  hinder  margin  also 
is  gently  and  widely  sinuate.  The  fourth  segment  has  a  broad  central 
depression  (not  polished),  between  two  faint  ridges,  each  terminating 
in  a  minute  tubercle,  and  clothed  with  long  yellow  hairs  ;  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  this  structure  exists  also  on  the  third  and  second  segments. 

Not  found  in  Northumberland  or  Scotland  apparently  ;  occurs 
sparingly  at  Deal,  Brighton,  Mickleham,  and  Darenth,  and  in  the 
London  district,  generally  more  common  on  tlie  chalk. 

LoKGiTARSis,  Thomson,  SJcand.  Col.  II.,  213,  214. 

This  species  (new  to  our  lists,)  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
from  which  it  differs  as  follows.  It  is  smaller ;  the  largest  specimen  I 
have  seen  being  rather  smaller  than  any  S.  ater,  the  smallest  being 
scarcely  larger  than  8.  huphtliahnus.  The  head  is  narrower  and  more 
deeply  excavated  ;  the  palpi  having  the  first  joint,  and  extreme  base 
only  of  the  second  joint,  light  in  colour.  The  thorax  is  shorter  ;  the 
elytra  are  longer  and  more  convex  (especially  behind),  and  with  the  in- 
terstices rather  more  shining. 

In  the  male  the  hinder  tibiae  do  not  possess  the  tooth-like  elevation 
on  the  i}\ner  side,  and  the  sixth  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath  is 
not  polished,  the  tubercles  being  wanting  ;  the  depression  on  the  fifth 
segment  is  not  nearly  so  broad,  deep,  or  polished,  the  elevated  ridges 
at  the  apex  being  much  less  developed  ;  the  depression  on  the  fourth 
segment  is  narrower  (especially  behind),  but  more  defined  and  polished, 
and  there  are  no  long  yellow  hairs  on  the  ridges  of   this  or  the  fifth 
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segment ;  there  is  also  only  a  very  small  smooth  depression  in  the 
middle  of  the  margin  of  the  third  segment.  The  meta-sternum  is 
depressed,  more  closely  and  finely  punctured. 

I  took  this  insect  some  years  ago  in  a  wet  marshy  place  on  AVim- 
bledon  Common,  not  near  any  chalk,  and  unaccompanied  by  S.  ater  ;  it 
has  since  been  taken  in  the  same  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  E.  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Sharp,  and  Dr.  Power,  also  by  Mr.  Sharp  at  Bishop's  "Wood, 
Hampstead.  I  must  have  brought  forward  this  species  with  some 
doubt  (my  specimen  being  a  female),  had  not  the  latter  gentleman 
taken  a  male,  which  he  kindly  lent  me. 

BuPHTHALMUS,  Grav.,  Erichson.  1\ — 2  lin.  Black,  opaque. 
Palpi  black,  with  the  basal  joint  clear  testaceous  yellow.  Head  a  little 
wider  than  the  thorax,  closely  and  deeply  punctured,  with  two 
shallow  longitudinal  grooves,  the  insterstice  slightly  convex.  Thorax 
a  trifle  longer  than  broad,  slightly  narrowed  behind,  closely  and  deeply 
punctured,  with  a  narrow,  almost  obsolete  dorsal  groove,  and  an 
obscure  depression  on  each  side  behind  the  middle,  best  seen  Avith 
a  glass  of  low  power.  Elytra  short ;  scarcely,  if  at  all,  longer 
than  the  thorax ;  strongly  and  deeply  punctured,  the  interstices 
rugulose  and  dull.  Abdomen  more  finely  punctured,  the  four 
first  segments  having  four  short  keels  in  the  basal  transverse 
grooves.  Legs  short ;  the  femora,  especially  in  the  male,  stout. 
The  male  has  a  very  slight  triangular  notch  in  the  margin  of 
the  6th  segment  beneath.* 

This  most  abundant  species  assumes  at  times  a  very  puzzling  aspect, 
but  may  generally  be  known  by  its  robust  build,  opaque  appearance, 
short  elytra,  stout  legs,  and  the  depression  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
thorax. 

Common  all  over  England,  usually  most  abundant. 

MoRio,  Erichson.  1\  lin.  Ashy-black,  slightly  shining.  Palpi 
black,  the  basal  joint  testaceous.  Head  decidedly  wider  than  the 
thorax,  gently  hollowed  in  front,  with  mere  traces  of  grooves,  and 
the  interstice  scarcely  elevated.  Thorax  nearly  cylindrical,  with  no 
channel  or  depressions.  Elytra  decidedly  longer  than  the  thorax,  slightly 
convex,  thickly  and  deeply  punctured,  the  interstices  level.  Abdomen 
narrowed  at  the  apex,  shining,  closely  and  delicately  punctured.  The 
broader  head,  concave  forehead, ampler  elytra,  and  more  closely  punctured 
abdomen,  distinguish  this  species  from  melanarkis ;  and  the  absence  of 

*  As  the  species  get  smaller  this  eniargination,  or  notch,  in  the  male  becomes  so  diminished,  or 
undeveloped,  as  to  afford  little  help,  and  indeed  sometimes  is  scarcely  visible.  I  shall  therefore  omit 
referring  to  it,  unless  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  assistance  in  determining  species. 
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a  thoracic  channel,  the  less  thickly  punctured  thorax  and  elytra  (the 
former  also  narrower),  and  the  concave  forehead,  also  separate  it  from 
canaliculatus.  The  last  mentioned  character,  indeed,  is  enough  to  remove 
it  from  all  its  allies. 

Two  specimens  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  E.  "W".  Janson,  on  different 
occasions,  in  a  watercourse  near  Highgate,  both  of  which  have  been 
submitted  by  that  gentleman  to  Dr.  Kraatz,  who  returned  them  as 
S.  morio  without  any  qualification. 

Ateattjlus,  Erichson.  \\ — 1^  lin.  Somewhat  resembling  the  two 
preceding  species,  but  smaller,  comparatively  stouter,  and  more  coarsely 
punctured.  Black,  rather  shining.  Antenna?  short  and  black.  Ac- 
cording to  Erichson,  the  palpi  should  be  black,  with  basal  joint  testaceous, 
and  Mr.  Bold's  specimens  exhibit  this  appearance,  whilst  those  taken 
by  me  near  London  have  the  basal  joint  rufo-piceous,  though  in  all 
other  respects  identical.  Head  not  hollowed,  with  two  shallow  grooves, 
the  interstice  convex  and  shining  on  the  vertex.  Thorax  as  broad  as 
its  length,  rounded  in  front  and  more  decidedly  narrow  behind,  strongly 
and  closely  punctured,  with  an  obsolete  dorsal  channel.  Elytra  wider 
and  considerably  longer  than  the  thorax,  strongly  and  closely  punctured, 
the  interstices  rather  flat,  and  with  a  slight  elevation  at  the  base  between 
the  suture  and  shoulders,  which  latter  are  also  somewhat  elevated.  The 
abdomen,  which  is  thick  in  the  female,  is  strongly  and  rather  coarsely 
punctured,  with  the  four  little  keels  in  the  transverse  basal  grooves  of 
the  first  four  segments  very  conspicuous.  The  male  is  smaller,  with  a 
more  attenuate  abdomen. 

This  species  bears  a  considerable  superficial  resemblance  to  small 
examples  of  S.  nigritulus,  from  which  its  margined  abdomen  at  once 
distinguishes  it.  In  recent  examples  the  silvery  pubescence  is  very 
distinct. 

Taken  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bold  rarely,  in  Northumberland  on  the  coast ; 
also  by  Mr.  Crotch  very  rarely  at  Wicken  Een,  Cambridge,  and  by 
myself  in  Battersea  Park,  sparingly. 

Melanaeius,  (Kirly,  M.S.S.)  Stephens'  Illust.  Brit.  Ent.,Mand.  1832, 
vol.  V.   299,  54;  Waterhouse  and  Janson,  Trans,  Eut.  Soc. 
Lond.  vol.  iii.  (N.S.),  Pt.  v.  1855. 
cinerascena,  Erichson. 

As  this  species  is  the  first  in  the  genus  wherein  priority  is  given 
to  a  Kirbyan  or  Stephensian  name,  I  append  my  reasons  for  so  doing. 
It  is  intelligibly  described  by  Stephens  (loc.  cit.),  the  description  being 
from  Kirby's  M.S.S.,  p.   271,   vol.  iii.  (now  in  the  Zool.  Dep.,  Brit. 
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Mus.),  wherein  the  species  is  mentioned  as  being  in  Kirby's  own  col- 
lection, and  in  those  of  Drs.  Spence  and  Hooker.  In  the  M.S.S. 
Catalogue  accompanying  Kirby's  Collection  melanarius  is  referred  to 
as  No.  7  in  the  section  with  margined  abdomen  and  black  legs ;  and 
the  identical  specimen  labelled  No.  7,  and  named  melanarius,  is  to  be 
seen  among  Kirby's  Staphylinidce,  also  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
Institution  they  were  presented  by  the  Entom.  Society  of  London. 
This  insect  agrees  well  with  the  description,  and  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  the  subsequently  described  cinerascens 
of  Erichson,  as  it  accords  with  the  latter's  description,  with  type  sent 
by  Dr.  Kraatz  to  the  Brit.  Mus.,  and  with  my  own  examples,  which 
are  identical  with  a  specimen  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Shepherd,  also  named 
cinerascens,  by  Dr.  Kraatz. 

Of  similar  colour  and  appearance  to  morio,  \\  lin.  Palpi  black,  the 
first  joint  pitchy-testaceous.  Head  rather  wider  than  the  thorax,  the 
grooves  not  deeply  impressed,  with  the  interstice  moderately  convex. 
Thorax  decidedly  longer  than  broad,  rather  narrowed  behind,  with  no 
trace  of  a  dorsal  channel,  but  very  slightly  depressed  behind  the  middle; 
thickly  punctured,  the  interstices  narrow  and  scarcely  rugulose. 
Elytra  a  trifle  longer,  and  less  closely  punctured,  than  the  thorax ; 
the  interstices  nearly  flat  (but  not  so  level  as  in  S.  morio)  ;  depressed  at 
the  suture.     Abdomen  shining,  with  fine  and  rather  scattered  punctures. 

The  difierences  between  this  species  and  morio  are  pointed  out 
above ;  from  canaliczdatus  it  may  be  known  by  its  more  slender  struc- 
ture, and  the  absence  of  a  thoracic  channel ;  and  from  biiphthalmus  by 
its  narrower  thorax,  less  strongly  punctured  elytra  (the  interstices  of 
which  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  rugulose),  and  by  the  finer  and  more 
remote  punctuation  of  its  abdomen  ;  it  is  also  altogether  more  slender. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  examples  this  species  has  been  taken 
by  myself  in  the  London  district,  and  by  Mr.  D.  Sharp  at  Wimbledon  ; 
it  is  also  in  Dr.  Power's  collection,  from  the  Fen  district. 

Incrassatus,  Erichson.  1|  lin.  About  the  size  of  huplithahmis, 
from  which  it  may  be  known  by  its  narrower  head,  more  ample  elytra, 
and  thicker  abdomen.  Rather  dull  black  ;  palpi  black  with  basal  joint 
testaceous.  Head  very  narrow  ;  scarcely,  if  at  all,  wider  than  the 
thorax.  Thorax  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  very  closely  and  strongly 
punctured,  the  interstices  almost  rugulose,  and  with  a  slight  depression 
behind.  Elytra  considerably  wider  and  a  little  louger  than  the  thorax  ; 
strongly  and  closely  punctured,  the  interstices  somewhat  coarsely 
"  engine-turned,"  and  with  a  large  scutellar  depression.  Abdomen 
(especially  in  the  female)  stout,  shining,  with  the  keels  at  the  base  of 
the  segments  as  in  huphthalmus. 
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In  the  male  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments  beneath  are  slightly- 
depressed  in  the  middle,  the  latter  having  a  wide  shallow  notch. 

Bungay,  Boston,  Brighton,  Wicken  Fen,  &c.  London  district ; 
formerly  common  at  Hammersmith  Marshes. 

Melauo^us,  Marsham  (1802)  ;  Waterhouse  and  Janson. 

nitidus,  (Boisd.  et  Lac.  1835)  Erichson  (nee  Stephens). 

1^  lin.  Deep  black,  very  shining  ;  palpi  black,  with  the  basal  joint 
testaceous.  Head  with  two  well-defined  grooves  meeting  in  front ;  the 
enclosed  space  elevated  and  shining.  Thorax  very  slightly  longer  than 
broad,  strongly  rounded  in  front  and  contracted  behind ;  strongly  but 
not  closely  punctured,  the  interstices  being  flat,  and  with  a  deep,  well- 
defined,  dorsal  channel  not  reaching  much  beyond  the  middle.  Elytra 
a  little  longer  than  the  thorax,  strongly  but  rather  remotely  punctured, 
the  interstices  flat,  and  with  a  slight  elevation  between  the  suture  and 
shoulders.  Abdomen  with  the  keels  in  the  grooves  at  the  base  of  the 
segments  not  so  distinct  as  in  incrassatus.  In  the  male  the  sixth  seg- 
ment beneath  is  slightly  and  widely  notched.  Common  at  Falkirk, 
Newcastle,  Weston,  and  Gravesend ;  also  in  the  Cambridge  and  Norfolk 
Fens,  and  London  district,  and  generally  distributed  all  over  England. 
This  species  runs  quickly  over  wet  muddy  banks,  and  in  the  winter  may 
be  often  found  in  hay-stack  rubbish. 

JSmolus,  Ericlison. 

?  nitens,  {Kirhif)  Stephens. 

Usually  about  two  lines  long,  but  sometimes  considerably  smaller. 
Slender;  shining  black  ;  easily  separated  from  canaliculatus  by  its  more 
elongate  form  and  shining  appearance.  Antennse  and  palpi  black  and 
slender,  the  latter  with  the  basal  joint,  and  base  of  the  second,  testa- 
ceous. Head  broad  and  depressed,  thick  and  strongly  punctured,  with 
a  thin  elevated  shining  middle  longitudinal  line.  Thorax  elongate, 
slightly  rounded  in  front  and  gently  narrowed  behind ;  thickly  and 
strongly  punctured,  with  a  thin  well-defined  dorsal  channel  for  its  entire 
length.  Elytra  scarcely  longer  than  the  thorax,  very  strongly  punc- 
tured, the  interstices  flat.  Abdomen  shining,  less  deeply  punctured, 
the  four  little  keels  very  conspicuous  in  the  basal  groove  of  the  first 
segment.  Legs  slender.  In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is 
slightly  but  widely  cmarginate,  and  the  fifth  is  also  very  slightly  sinuate, 
the  surface  of  the  segment  being  depressed.  The  meta-sternum  is 
coarsely  and  rather  closely  punctured. 

AVicken  and  Horuina:  Fens.  '  , 
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Caxaliculatus,  Cryll.,  EricJis.  If  lin.  xlbout  the  size  of  huph- 
thalmus,  but  more  pubescent,  with  larger  elytra,  and  the  thoracic  channel 
more  strongly  defined.  Eather  dull  black  ;  palpi  black,  with  the  basal 
joint,  and  extreme  base  of  the  second  joint,  testaceous,  the  apical  joint 
stout.  Head  rather  depressed,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  grooves 
or  middle  elevation  ;  thorax  of  the  same  shape  and  punctuation  as  in 
buphthalmiis,  but  with  scarcely  any  depression  behind,  and  a  delicate 
but  distinct  dorsal  channel  for  its  entire  length.  Elytra  decidedly 
longer  than  the  thorax,  not  so  irregularly  punctured  as  in  buphthalmus, 
the  interstices  flat,  and  with  scarcely  any  depressions.  In  the  male  the 
fifth  segment  of  abdomen  beneath  has  a  wide  and  shallow  emargination, 
the  sixth  being  more  deeply  notched. 

Northumb.  and  Cumb.  (not  common),  Falkirk,  Weston,  Fen  district, 
Bungay,  Boston,  Brighton,  and  London  district  (common), 

Debilis,  Dietrichsen  (in  litt.  ?) 

opacus,  Waterh.  Cat.  (nee  Erichson). 

Mr.  E.  W.  Jan  son  informs  me  that  a  specimen  of  the  insect  taken 
by  Messrs.  Crotch  and  Matthews,  and  referred  by  them  to  8.  opactis, 
has  been  returned  to  him  by  Dr.  Kraatz  with  the  following  remarks — 
"  Steno  debili,  Diefr.  (in  litt.  ?),  proximits  ;  verisimiliter  eadem  species" 
also  that  Dr.  Kraatz  seemed  doubtful  whether  a  description  had  been 
published. 

This  insect  somewhat  resembles  S.  bupJithalmns,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  species  by  its  flat,  dull  appearance  and  very  closely 
punctured  abdomen. 

If  lin.  Dull  black  and  rather  flat.  Antennse  and  palpi  short  and 
pitchy  black,  the  latter  with  the  basal  joint,  and  base  of  the  second, 
testaceous.  Head  wide  and  flat,  with  two  wide  shallow  grooves,  the 
interstice  gently  convex.  Thorax  scarcely  longer  than  its  greatest 
breadth,  rounded  considerably  in  front  and  narrowed  behind ;  closely, 
but  not  very  strongly  punctured,  the  punctures  thickest  at  the  base, 
seemiug  almost  granulate,  and  with  an  obsolete  transverse  depression 
behind  the  middle.  Elytra  scarcely  longer  than  the  thorax,  depressed, 
slightly  im.rrowcd  at  the  Rhoulders,  and  with  the  hinder  margin  sloping 
upwards  irom  the  outer  angle  to  the  suture,  closely  punctured,  the 
punctures  rather  stronger  than  on  the  thorax,  the  interstices  almost 
rugulose  at  the  apex.  Abdomen  slightly  shining,  very  closely  punctured; 
the  basal  fovese  of  the  first  four  segments  obsoletely  keeled,  the  most 
evident  keel  being  in  the  middle  of  each.  Legs  pitchy  black,  the  tarsi 
whort,  and  with  the  penultimate  joint  obcordate,  or  almost  bi-lobed. 
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In  the  male  the  femora  are  slightly  thickened,  imd  the  sixth  seg- 
ment beneath  is  rather  strongly  notched,  the  fifth  being  depressed  in 
the  middle  and  sinuate  at  the  hinder  margin.  The  abdomen  beneath  is 
clothed  with  yellowish  grey  hairs. 

The  above  description  (which  certainly  accords  very  closely  with 
Erichson's  opacus)  is  from  specimens  taken  at  Horning  Fen,  Norfolk, 
where  this  insect  has  been  found  by  Messrs.  Crotch,  Matthews,  Brewer, 
and  Sharp.  It  has  also  been  taken  at  Wicken  Fen,  Cambridge  by 
Mr.  Crotch,  and  near  Burton-on-Trent  by  Dr.  Hewgill.  The  two 
specimens  in  Mr.  Waterhouse's  cabinet,  supposed  to  come  from 
Northumberland,  on  which  the  species  opacus  was  introduced  as  British, 
only  differ  from  the  fen  examples  in  having  the  legs  and  antennae 
inclined  to  pitchy-brown,  and  the  elytra  a  trifle  more  contracted  at  the 
shoulders. 

The  position  of  the  present  species  in  the  genus  is  certainly  difficult 
to  define  ;  the  almost  bi-lobed  tarsi  and  tendency  to  pitchiness  in  the 
limbs  not  agreeing  with  the  others  in  which  the  abdomen  is  margined. 

PusiLLUS,  {Kirhy)  Stephens  (1SS2) ;  Erichson.  1 — 1^  lin.  Black, 
rather  glossy,  and  somewhat  flattened.  Antennae  short  and  stout ;  palpi 
black,  with  basal  joint  testaceous.  Head  with  two  grooves  meeting  in 
a  point  in  front,  the  interstice  elevated  and  rather  shining.  Thorax 
rather  wider  than  long,  the  sides  strongly  rounded  and  contracted  at  the 
base  ;  rather  strongly  punctured,  with  two  lateral  depressions  behind 
the  middle,  united  by  an  obsolete  transverse  depression  near  the  base. 
Elytra  decidedly  longer  than  the  thorax,  rather  flat,  strongly  punctured, 
the  interstices  shining  and  nearly  rugulose  ;  slightly  depressed  in  the 
scutellar  region.  Abdomen  short,  rather  suddenly  attenuate  at  the 
apex  ;  shining,  finely  punctured,  with  the  rudiments  of  keels  in  the 
basal  grooves  of  segments.     Tarsi  short. 

Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland ;  Boston,  Falkirk, 
Bungay,  Repton,  Preston,  Fen  district,  and  near  London.     Common. 

'EtXiOiVVS,,  Erichson.  1 — l:flin.  Very  like  j?Ms?7Zzf*,  but  the  thorax 
not  so  flat,  rather  more  glossy  and  less  closely  punctured,  and  not  exhi- 
biting the  depressions  behind  so  strongly.  The  elytra  shorter  (scarcely 
longer  than  the  thorax),  not  quite  so  flat,  a  little  more  strongly  and  not 
quite  so  closely  punctured,  and  more  contracted  at  the  sboulders. 
Holme  Bush,  near  Brighton  ;  Lincolnshire  and  Cork. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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LEPIDOPTERA  AT  KANxVUCH  IN  JULY". 

Eaely  iu  July,  1861,  I  spent  a  few  days  Ib  company  with  Mr.  Bircliall 
and  several  other  friends  at  Eannoch.  Fortunately  we  had  some  fine 
hot  weather,  though  we  did  not  escape  a  few  of  the  heavy  storms  of 
rain  so  frequent  in  the  Highlands.  Insects  in  that  neighbourhood 
evidently  know  how  to  appi'eciate  fine  weather,  for  when  the  sun  shone 
they  made  the  best  of  it,  appearing  in  great  abundance.  Among  our 
captures  were  the  following  : — 

Oeometra  Papilionaria. — This  species,  in  company  with  swarms  of  Metro- 
campa-  margaritaria,  flew  in  the  evening  round  our  sugared  trees. 
They  were  rather  suspected  of  taking  a  sip  on  the  sly.  A  specimen 
that  I  beat  from  a  young  birch  in  the  day  time  made  no  attempt 
to  fly,  but  fell  to  the  ground. 

Dasydia  dhfuscata. — On  the  heaths  at  the  foot  of  Craig  Cross.  When 
disturbed  they  dashed  away  with  such  rapidity  that  pursuit  was 
useless.     I  managed  however  to  secure  a  specimen  as  it  rose. 

Psodos  trepidaria. — We  mounted  Craig  Cross  one  day  expressly  for 
this  species,  but  could  only  find  one  specimen.  It  was  flitting 
about  the  sheltered  hollows  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  settling 
now  and  then  on  the  herbage,  something  in  the  style  of  Syricthus 
alveolus,  but  much  more  gently. 

Acidalia  fumata. — Common  among  the  long  heath  in  the  fir  woods, 
settling  low  down  among  the  stems,  but  easily  disturbed,  when  it 
would  flit  a  short  distance  and  settle  again  in  some  hollow. 

Fidonia  pinetaria. — Yery  abundant  in  the  same  woods,  but  more  local, 
sometimes  swarming  over  a  spot  of  a  few  yards  in  extent ;  indeed, 
I  have  had  half-a-dozen  specimens  in  my  net  at  once.  The  males 
are  very  lively  in  the  sunshine,  though  their  flight  is  not  powerful, 
and  they  generally  flutter  quietly  about  the  very  tallest  heath. 
The  females  are  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  other  sex,  and  much 
quieter  in  their  habits,  usually  remaining  settled  on  the  tall  heath 
when  undisturbed. 

Emmelesia  ericetata. — Also  very  local,  but  on  the  open  heaths  ;  I  do 
not  recollect  that  we  saw  it  in  the  woods.  Its  flight  is  slow  and 
graceful,  the  delicate  markings  on  the  fore  wings  being  visible  as 
it  flies. 

Coremia  munitata. — Common  on  the  hill  sides  among  scattered  trees, 
especially  in  the  ravines  or  water  courses.  Particularly  fond  of 
settling  on  the  under  side  of  a  fallen  tree,  or  one  which  leaned 
across  a  ravine.     Tlie  female  was  not  at  all  common. 
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Xylophasia  polyodon. — The  black  form  of  this  insect,  which  also  occurs  . 

in  the  west  of  Ireland,  came  occasionally  to  sugar. 
Noctua  conflua.  {?') — Of  this  species  or  variety  we  took   half-a-dozen 
specimens  at  sugar,  but  among  the  scores  of  f estiva  we  took  were 
many  varieties  so  intermediate  that  I  confess  I  was  unable  to  decide 
which  were  conflua,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  Mr.  Birchall. 
Aplecta  occulta. — Many  splendid  specimens  of  the  black  form  came  to 
sugar,  and  one  occurred  almost  as  pale  as  the  southern  specimens. 
This  species,  though  not  so  restless  on  the  sugar  or  in  the  box  as 
A  tincta,  will  not  remain  quiet  in  a  pill  box  many  minutes,  but 
requires  to  be  pinned  as  soon  as  possible. 
Aplecta  tincta. — Also  rather  common,  but  as  usual  very  shy.     I  caught  a 
female   late   at   night   flying    very   slowly   among    Myrica    Gale, 
apparently  depositing  eggs.     This  species  was  also  much  darker 
and  handsomer  than  specimens  taken  in  the  South  of  England. 
Sadena   contigua. — Not  very    common   at    sugar.       Contrary    to    the 
usual  rule,  rather  smaller  and  considerably  lighter  and  brighter  in 
colour  than  Southern  specimens. 
Plusia   interrogationis. — Mr.  Birchall   took  one  specimen  flying  over 
the  heath  in  the  day-time,  and  another  occurred  at  rest  on  a  stone 
wall. 
Scapula  alpinalis. — Common  on  the  sides  of  Craig  Cross  at  rest  among 
the  grass  and  short  herbage,  but  easily  disturbed,  when  it  would 
dart  up  suddenly  and  fly  quickly  to  some  distance,  generally  up  the 
side  of  the  hill,  a  procedure  which  made  the  ascent  pretty  easy, 
though  coming  down  was  rather  a  difBcult  matter. 
Crambiis   inquinatellus.  —  I  found  this   species  common  among  alder 
bushes  near  Kinloch,  but  did  not  meet  with  any  on  the  heaths, 
which  it  usually  frequents  here  in  the  South. 
Cramlus  ericellus. — Not  uncommon  among  the  heath,  but  rather  worn 

when  we  were  there. 
Tortrix   adjunctana. — Smaller  and  much  darker  than  Southern  speci- 
mens. 
Amphisa  Gerningiana. — I  only  found  this  species  high  \ip  on  Craig 

Cross.     In  the  valleys  probably  it  was  over. 
Sericoris  Daleana. — Not  uncommon  in  damp  sheltered  places  on  the 

borders  of  woods. 
Coccyx  ustomaculana. — Abundant,  flying  in   the   sunshine,  about  the 
hollows  and  sides  of  banks  in  the  fir  woods  among  long  heath  and 
Vacciniicvi. 
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.  Mixodia  palustrana. — lu  company  with  the  last  named,  and  almost  as 
common.  Both  are  exceedingly  active,  and  not  very  easy  to  secure 
in  the  sushine,  but  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  them  when  on  the 
wing,  as  palustrana  flies  more  straightly  forward  than  ustomaculana 
which  rather  spins  about,  that  is  if  my  memory  serves  me. 

Mixodia  Schulziana. — It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  this  species  was 
quite  common,  though  rather  worn,  on  the  top  of  Craig  Cross  when 
there  was  not  a  specimen  to  be  seen  in  the  valleys. 

Orthotcenia  antiquana. — Common  in  a  small  grass  field,  where  we 
used  to  find  it  flying  just  before  dusk.  Some  specimens  were 
remarkably  dark  and  strongly  marked. 

Tinea  ochraceella. — It  seemed  a  curious  thing  to  examine  ants'  nests  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  find  these  moths ;  yet  there  they  were, 
pretty  commonly  perched  on  the  grass  blades  and  bits  of  rubbish 
on  the  tops  of  the  nests. 

Prays  Curtisella. — The  only  specimen  that  I  took  had  the  fore  wings 
entirely  dark  brown,  the  blotch  being  but  little  darker  than  the 
ground  colour. 

Gelechia  galbanella. — Not  uncommon  on  the  trunks  of  the  fir  trees, 
and  easily  distux'bed. 

(Ecophora  stipella. — Among  firs,  but  seems  to  prefer  hiding  among  the 
heath. 

(Ecopliora  Jiavifrontella. — At  rest  on  the  fir  trunks. 

Incurvaria  Oehlmanniella.—  I  was  rather  surprised  at  meeting  with  this 

species  on  the  summit  of  Craig  Cross,  it  seemed  rather  out  of 

place  there. 
Fleurota   hicostella.  —  Pretty  common  among  the  heath  and  at  least 

double  the  size  of  ordinary  English  specimens,  besides  being  more 

strongly  marked. 
Lithocolletis    vacciniella.  —  Pretty    common    on    Craig   Cross   among 

Vaccinium   Vitis-idcea.     I  did  not  see  any  in  the  valleys  although 

its  food  plant  was  common. 

I  believe  we  picked  up  some  decently  good  beetles  in  the  course  of 
the  trip,  but  do  not  know  much  about  them.  When  putting  the  sugar 
on  the  trees  for  Noctuse  we  found  numbers  of  Cetonia  csnea  paying 
their  respects  to  what  remained  from  the  night  before.  The  handsome 
Trichius  fasciatus  occurred  occasionally,  with  head  plunged  deep  into 
into  a  thistle  blossom,  or  flying  about  the  orchids,  &c. 

Charles  Q.  Barrett.  Haslemere. 
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Cryptocampus  angustus  (Willow-gall  Sawfly). — Tu  October  of  last  year,  one  of 
my  young  friends  bi'ought  me  some  galls,  which  were  produced  on  Sali^r  vitellina. 
The  structure  of  the  galls  differing  considerably  from  those  formed  by  a  gall-gnat 
(Cecidomyia),  I  duly  consigned  them  to  a  glass-topped  box,  to  see  whether  the  fol- 
lowing spring  would  reveal  the  name  of  the  occupants.  Previously  to  doing  so,  I 
cut  open  one  of  the  galls,  and  found  three  or  four  smoke-coloured  larvae  with  black 
heads,  and  tails  that  bore  evidence  of  their  relationship  to  Tenthredo.  Later  still  I 
opened  another  of  the  galls,  and  found  that  a  further  change  had  taken  place.  The 
pupsb  were  enclosed  in  a  white,  cottony,  somewhat  transparent,  cocoon ;  the  pupae 
themselves  were  white,  with  brown  patches  where  the  eyes  were  to  appear,  and  three 
brown  dots  triangularly  placed  between  them.  I  now  anxiously  watched  for  the 
imago-state  of  the  tenant.  On  the  24th  of  April,  the  sawflies  began  to  emerge,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  month,  all  had  made  their  exit  from  the  galls.  I  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  kindly  naming  the  insect.  It  ig  the 
Cryptocampus  angustus  of  Hartig.  He  further  remarks  that  he  believes  it  is  the 
first  time  that  it  has  been  noticed  in  this  country.  Hartig  says  that  it  occurs  on 
the  Continent  on  Sa.lix  viminalis ;  and  it  might  do  considerable  damage  in  osier 
grounds  if  allowed  materially  to  increase.  The  willow  on  which  it  has  occurred  in 
Yorkshire  is  undoubtedly  vitellina,  with  its  glandular- serrate  leaves.  In  size  the 
fly  is  a  little  larger  than  the  gooseberry  sawfly  ;  black,  with  testaceous  feet,  and 
darker  coxae.  The  body  is  somewhat  flattened.  The  galls  themselves  evidence 
the  mode  of  growth,  woody  matter  having  gradually  formed  over  the  groove,  so  as 
to  secure  food  and  shelter  for  the  sawfly  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment.— Peter  Inchbald,  Storthes  Hall,  May  6th,  1864. 

Note  on  Sericostoma  Spencii. — During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  examined  speci- 
mens of  this  insect  in  order  to  ascertain  the  range  of  variation.  In  both  sexes  the 
fore -wings,  the  vertex,  and  the  prothorax  are  frequently  clothed  with  black  instead 
of  golden  brown  pubescence.  One  female  which  had  the  vertex,  prothorax,  and 
mesothorax  covered  with  golden  brown  pubescence  and  the  fore-wings  dark,  had 
the  antennae  annulated  throughout  with  ochreous.  The  fore-wings  of  each  variety 
are  sometimes  spotted  at  the  junction  of  the  apical  veins  with  the  hind  (apical) 
margin,  and  in  some  instances  irregular  discal  lines  are  present  near  the  anasto- 
mosis. The  comparison  of  numerous  male  specimens  has  verified  Mr.  Mo 
Lachlan's  supposition  that  the  relative  lengths  of  the  prongs  of  the  penis  sheaths 
is  variable.  In  some  sisecimens  the  lower  prong  is  shorter,  in  others  it  is  equal 
in  length  to  the  upper,  or  even  a  little  longer.  In  all  that  I  have  yet  examined  the 
app.  intermed.  and  inf.  are  constant  in  form. — A.  E.  Eaton,  Little  Bridy,  Dorset. — 
May  Slst,  1864. 

[Mr.  Eaton's  remarks  quite  accord  with  my  own  ideas,  that  the  comparative 
lengths  of  the  sheath-prongs  alone  are  not  enough  to  give  specific  value.  I  am 
aware  that  my  friend  Dr.  Hagon  is  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  and  considering 
his  high  authority  in  these  matters,  I  am  still  open  to  conviction  that  I  am  wrong, 
in  which  case  the  insects  with  equal  sheath-prongs  should  be  S.  multiguttatus,  Pictet. 
Hagen. — E.  Mc  L.] 

Oxytelus  speculifrons. — Since  writing  my  notice  of  this  insect  in  last  No.  I  have 
taken  five  specimens  at  Shirley,  where  it  has  also  been  found  by  Mr.  Sharp.  Dr. 
Power  has  also  taken  it  at  Mickleham. — E.  C.  Rye, 
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Occurrence  of  Stenolophus  hrunnipes,  Sturm,  in  Britain. — I  have  recently  taken 
a  species  of  Stenolophus,  which  answers  very  well  to  the  descriptions  I  have  seen 
of  S.  hrunnipes,  Sturm  ;  it  also  agrees  with  specimens  of  that  insect  in  collection 
of  the  British  Museum  sent  by  Herr  Dohm.  S.  irunnipes  is  about  the  size  of  S. 
dorsalis ;  black,  with  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae,  the  legs,  and  the  reflexed 
margin  of  the  elytra,  testaceous.  The  thorax  is  broader  in  proportion  to  the  width 
of  the  elytra,  not  so  much  narrowed  behind,  the  posterior  angles  more  rounded,  and 
the  basal  fovese  more  punctured  than  in  S.  dorsalis ;  the  elytra  also  are  rather"  lon- 
ger in  S.  hnmnipes.  8.  derelictus,  Dawson  (a  species  I  am  not  acquainted  with),  is 
also  closely  allied  to  this  insect,  but  the  differences  are  pointed  out  in  Geod.  Brit. 
I  took  a  single  specimen  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London. — D.  Sharp,  13,  Loudoun  Road,  N.W.,  May  11th. 

New  British  Epurcea.  Epur.ea  oblonga,  Herbst ;  Erichson,  Nat.  der  Ins. 
Deutsch.  iii,  153,  17. — I  have  recently  taken  eight  examples  of  this  insect  under  fir 
bark  at  Shirley.  It  resembles  E.  pusilla  in  build,  but  is  rather  smaller  and  flatter, 
more  delicately  and  closely  punctured,  with  the  front  of  the  thorax  very  slightly 
hollowed  (in  fact  almost  straight),  and  the  apex  of  the  elytra  truncate.  It  differs 
from  E.  longula  in  its  flattened  surface  and  finer  punctuation.  It  is  yellowish  brown 
(almost  straw  coloured  when  alive),  with  the  usual  deceptive  triangular  scutellar 
patch  and  sub-apical  spots  on  the  elytra,  caused  by  the  folding  of  the  wings;  rather 
closely  and  very  finely  punctured.  The  club  of  the  antennse  is  dusky  at  the 
tip,  the  apical  joint  being  smaller  than  the  two  preceding.  The  head  has  two 
slight  depressions  in  front,  between  the  eyes,  united  by  an  almost  obsolete  hne. 
The  thorax  is  about  a  third  shorter  than  broad,  very  gently  hollowed  in  front, 
rounded  at  the  sides,  and  with  the  margins  flat,  especially  behind.  The  elytra  are 
very  long,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  thorax,  the  margins  narrowly  depressed, 
and  the  apex  truncate,  but  rounded  at  the  angles.  In  the  male,  the  middle  tibiae 
are  dilated  at  the  apex  on  the  inner  side,  and  slightly  sinuate. — E.  C.  Uye. 

Note  on  the  larva  of  Leucania  littoralis. — On  the  13th  May  I  found  full-fed 
larvae  of  L.  Uttoralis  at  roots  of  Ammophila  arundinacea ;  I  have  met  with  these 
larva3  for  some  years,  having  first,  accidently,  in  1861,  captured  a  small  one,  which, 
after  feeding  up  and  being  duly  figured,  was  reared  ;  when  very  young  their  colour 
is  glaucous  green,  with  longitudinal  stripes,  assimilating  closely  to  the  underside 
of  the  almost  cylindrical  blades  of  their  food-plant ;  after  April  they  leave  then* 
hiding  places,  and  burrow  beneath  the  sand,  having,  by  this  time,  considerably  in- 
creased in  size,  and  having,  also,  become  much  paler  in  tint,  some  individuals  being 
almost  whitish  green,  others  of  a  pale  flesh  colour. — Wm.  Buckler,  Lumley 
House,  Emsworth. 

Descriptions  of  six  Larvce  of  the  Genus  Lithosia,  ly  William  Buckler. 

Lithosia  pygmcBola.  —  On  the  7th  June,  1862,  I  had  this  larva  kindly  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Doubleday.  It  was  said  to  feed  on  lichens  growing  amongst  moss,  but  lived  only  a 
few  days,  as  I  could  not  find  any  such  lichen  as  the  small  portion  of  food  which 
accompanied  it,  and  which  had  a  very  pungent  saline  odour ;  it  refused  all  other 
kinds  of  lichen,  and  so  starved. 

It  was  short  and  rather  thick,  tapering  a  little  posteriorly ;  brown  on 
the  back,  with  a  thick  black  dorsal  line,  the  sub-dorsal  lines  dark  brown,  and  the 
sides  rather  paler  brown,  with  a  dirty  white  line  along  the  spiracles ;  the  tubercles 
with  short  brown  hairs,  and  the  head  black. 
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L.  Caniola. — A  larva,  feeding  on  olive-green  house-top  lichens,  with  a  taste  for 
clover,  was  secured  to  me  for  figuring  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Knaggs,  on  May  30th, 
1862.  Its  head  was  dark  brown,  the  body  tapered  a  little  at  either  extremity,  the 
ground  colour  brown,  a  thin  blackish  dorsal  line  slightly  widening  in  the  middle  of 
each  segment ;  the  sub-dorsal  lines  composed  of  cuneiform  orange-red  marks 
pointing  backwards,  and  bordered  laterally  with  similar  marks  of  black,  a  whitish 
spot  almost  touching  the  point  of  each  wedge ;  the  sides  rather  paler  than  the  back, 
with  a  dusky  lateral  line ;  the  tubercles  studded  with  brown  hairs. 

L.  Complanula. — Said  to  feed  on  lichens,  though  I  have  not  found  this  the  case 
with  the  few  I  have  reared ;  the  first  I  had,  fed  on  oak  ;  others  were  taken  on 
buckthorn  and  dogwood,  and  this  season  one  on  clematis.  This  larva  is  of  nearly 
uniform  thickness  ;  its  colour  above  is  a  very  dark  bluish  grey,  the  head, 
plate  on  the  second  segment,  broad  dorsal  line,  and  sub-dorsal,  black  ;  the 
body  furnished  with  black  tubercles  and  hairs,  excepting  an  orange  lateral  stripe, 
beginning  at  the  fifth  and  ending  on  the  twelfth  segments,  which  encloses  the 
spiracles  and  extends  to  the  pro-legs;  the  tubercles  and  hairs  on  the  latter 
segments  being  also  orange  colour. 

L.  Complana. — I  have  also  been  indebted  to  Mi-.  Doubleday  for  a  specimen  of 
this  lai'va,  which  throve  well  on  lichens  off  fir  trees,  and  was  nearly  full  fed  June 
9th,  1862 ;  the  perfect  insect  appeared  the  end  of  July  following.  Its  colour  was 
brown,  with  a  very  dark  brown  head  and  dorsal  line.  The  sub-dorsal  markings 
consisted  of  oblong,  somewhat  reniform,  dull  orange-red  marks,  one  on  the  anterior 
of  each  segment,  followed  by  an  interval  of  the  ground  colour,  and  succeeded  by  a 
whitish  spot ;  the  usual  tubercles  and  hairs  dark  brown. 

L.  Stramineola. — This  insect,  as  previously  recorded  in  the  Zoologist,  M.  Guenee 
has  pronounced  to  be  a  variety  of  L.  Grlseola,  after  comparing  a  figure  of  the  larva 
with  preserved  skins  of  Oriseula  in  his  possession.  The  larva  was  depicted  June 
24th,  and  the  imago  appeared  July  30th  following. 

The  larva  was  brown,  the  head  a  darker  brown,  the  back  of  the  second,  third,  and 
anal  segments  orange-red,  as  though  the  sub-dorsal  naarks  had  become  confluent ; 
a  similar  red  mark  of  an  irregular  trapezoid  figure  foi'med  the  sub-dorsal  line  on 
the  anterior  two-thirds  of  each  segment,  a  thin  blackish  line  bordering  them  exter- 
nally ;  a  thin  dark  brown  dorsal  line,  interrupted  on  the  second  and  third,  and 
terminating  on  the  twelfth  segment.     Tubercles  and  hairs  brown. 

L.  Ruhricollis. — A  tolerably  abundant  larva  in  beech  woods  during  September 
and  October,  feeding  on  the  tree  lichens.  I  also  found  it  once  swarming  on  a 
lichen  covered  park  paling,  and  reared  a  large  number  of  the  perfect  insects,  which 
appeared  during  the  month  of  May.  The  larva  is  rather  elongate,  tapering  pos- 
teriorly ;  head  blackish,  body  greyish  and  freckled  with  yellow ;  a  fine  thread  of 
whitish,  bordered  with  grey,  forms  the  dorsal  lino,  which  is  white  on  the  second 
segment ;  the  sub-dorsal  is  a  black  line  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments, 
and  on  the  remainder  becomes  an  elongated  black  trapezoidal  mark  on  the  anterior 
two-thirds  of  each,  and  terminates  on  the  twelfth.  The  ground  colour  of  the  back 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  segments  is 
whitish ;    the   sides   mottled   with  gi-eenish  yellow  and  grey  ;    tubercles  hairy. 
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Lwrva  of  Xylophasia  Scolopacina. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Batty  for  two  healthy 
larvae  of  this  species.  They  feed  on  coarse  grasses,  and  a  species  of  wood  rush.  Their 
bodies  arc  uaii'urmly  cylindrical  and  slender.  The  head,  and  plate  on  the  second 
segment,  are  of  a  translucent  greenish  tint,  and  there  is  a  black  mark  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth.  Ground  colour  of  the  body  ohve  green  above  ;  on  the  back  a  fine 
thread-like  line  of  yellowish  or  pale  greyish,  enclosed  by  two  others  of  dark  grey, 
which  form  the  dorsal  line  and  run  through  a  series  of  elliptic  marks  of  slate 
colour.  The  sub-dorsal  is  a  narrow  line  of  slate  colour,  beginning  at  the  third,  and 
after  the  fifth  segment,  merging  into  a  broad  lateral  stripe  (which  commences  on 
the  second  segment)  of  dark  slaty  grey,  most  intense  at  its  lower  edge ;  just  above 
which,  on  each  segment,  is  a  large  blackish  shining  tubercle,  furnished  with  a 
bristle ;  tlie  ordinary  dorsal  tubercular  spots  small,  with  minute  hairs.  The  spira; 
cular  region  bright  sulphur-yellow,  and  the  belly  greenish. — W.  Bucklee,  June  3rd. 

Xylina  conspicillaris. — I  bred  two  of  this  rare  species  in  April  last,  one  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen,  the  other  with  very  small  and  undeveloped  wings.  This 
is  but  a  poor  reward,  though,  for  upwards  of  fifty  days  spent  in  pupa  digging  during 
the  last  season,  and  the  insect  may  truly  be  accounted  rare. — Abkaham  Edmunds, 
The  Tything,  Worcester,  May,  1864. 

Agrotis  dnerea  bred. — Whilst  searching  on  the  "  Gluseigs,"  near  Llangollen,  for 
the  larvae  of  A.  Ashworthii  on  25th  April  last,  I  took  a  larva  quite  unknown  to  me, 
which  turned  to  pupa  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noting  its  description.  The 
pupa  was  short  and  stout,  light  coloured,  with  very  conspicuous  spiracles.  In  24 
days  a  fine  lead-coloured  female  of  A.  cinerea  appeared,  reminding  me  of  a  bred 
specimen  of  A.  lucernea,  though  of  course  much  smaller  than  that  species.  The 
"  Gluseigs"  (spelt  as  pronounced  by  the  natives),  or  "  Great  rocks,"  are  limestone 
knolls  encircling  the  mountain  of  Castle  Dinas  Bran,  with  a  gigantic  "van- 
dyked"  edge,  terrace  over  terrace ;  and  it  was  ui^on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest 
ledges  of  the  fourth  knoll,  counting  from  the  east,  that  I  found  the  above  mentioned 
larva. — C.  S.  (trf.gson.  Spring  Hill,  Stanley. — 19th  May,  1864. 

Ewpithecia  Lariciata,  Frey. — I  am  enabled  to  name  two  distinct  localities  for 
this  species.  On  Friday,  May  the  20th,  I  captured  a  pair  on  Ashdown  Forest,  in  a 
pine  plantation  near  the  little  hamlet  of  Wych-Cross  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
June,  on  Leith  Hill,  in  the  same  spot  where  last  year  I  had  secured  six,  I 
obtained  several  more.  By  these  dates  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  best  time 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  this  species  will  be  the  last  week  in  May. 

It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Eup.  Castigata,  but  the  wings  are 
longer  and  the  colour  less  brown  in  tint ;  a  white  spot  behind  the  thorax  also 
presents  a  good  character. — Edward  Hopley,  14,  South  Bank,  Regent's  Park. 

Ewpithecia  Fraxinata  and  Cymatophora  Jluctuosa. — On  the  19th  of  May  two 
specimens  of  E.  Fraxinata  appeared  in  my  breeding  cage ;  the  larvae  from  which 
they  were  bred  were  beaten  from  ash  ti-ees  last  August.  During  the  past  three 
weeks  I  have  also  bred  eight  specimens  of  C.  jluctuosa  from  larvae  beaten  from  birch 
last  autumn  at  West  Wickham  and  Darenth  Woods. — Edward  Meek,  5,  King  Street, 
Old  Ford  Road,  N.E.— June  2nd. 
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Pcedisca  oppressana,  Tr. — Two  years  ago  I  observed  this  hitherto  rare  species, 
of  which,  at  the  time,  only  two  specimens  had  been  recorded,  in  considerable  num- 
bers on  the  trunks  of  poplars  at  Edmonton  ;  owing,  however,  to  delay  in  identifying 
the  specimens  which  I  then  captured,  I  failed  to  obtain  a  good  supply.  Last  year 
the  insect  was  scarce,  and  I  was  able  to  secure  only  a  single  specimen,  but,  at  the 
time  I  write  this,  the  insect  has  again  made  its  appearance,  though  more  sparingly 
than  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance.  The  larva,  no 
doubt,  feeds  in  the  bark  of  poplar,  and  I  have  found  the  empty  pupa-case  sticking 
out  from  the  bark,  much  after  the  style  of  that  of  8.  Wceherana  on  apple  and  pear 
trees.  When  the  weather  is  at  all  cool,  or  the  wind  blowing  with  any  force,  the 
moth  is  sluggish,  hiding  itself  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  which  it  cannot  readily 
be  induced  to  leave ;  but  when  the  day  is  calm  and  the  sun's  rays  powerful,  it  has 
a  peculiar  jumping  flight,  jerking  itself  from  the  tree  to  the  collector's  coat  or  to 
the  adjacent  herbage,  and  as  suddenly  returning  after  a  short  interval  to  the  tree- 
trunk.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance,  at  first  sight,  to  grey  specimens  of  the 
common  Gr.  Nisana,  for  which  it  has  probably  often  been  overlooked  ;  Entomologists 
residing  near  any  locality  where  large  poplars  occur,  will  do  well  to  look  out  for 
this  species  in  the  month  of  June.  I  have  placed  my  captures  of  this  species  in 
the  hands  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Knaggs,  who  has  undertaken  to  set  and  distribute 
them  ;  any  Entomologist  wishing  for  a  pair  will,  therefore,  please  send  a  hox,  with 
return  postage,  to  72,  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W. — Bernabd  Piffard,  June  IZth. 

Curious  fact  about  Dicranura  Vinula. — Last  summer  two  of  my  cocoons  of  this 
species  did  not  give  forth  their  images  ;  I  did  not,  however,  throw  them  away. 
Recently  I  opened  one  of  them  and  found  the  imago  dead ;  I  then,  more  carelessly, 
opened  the  other,  and  discovered  that  the  pupa  case  was  cracked  and  contained  a 
live  imago,  which  began  to  protrude  its  antennae  and  legs  through  the  slits  in  the 
pupa  case ;  I  rendered  assistance  with  the  point  of  a  pin  by  removing  the  partially 
detached  pieces  of  case,  and  a  fine  female  came  out.  Although  placed  under  favour- 
able circumstances  her  wings  did  not  expand,  but  remained  as  two  little  lappets  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ;  next  day  she  continued  in  the  same  state,  but 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  wings  attained  their  full  size,  making  her  one 
of  my  finest  and  best  developed  specimens — I  expect  that  T  brought  her  to  the 
light  of  day  before  all  was  prepared  for  the  process  of  wing-forming. — William 
Horn,  106,  High  Street,  Portsmouth. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  June  6th,  1864. — H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor, 
some  leaves  of  sugar  cane  from  Mauritius,  which  were  much  infested  with  Coccus : 
this  insect  being  the  cause  of  considerable  injury  to  the  sugar  crop  in  that  island. 

Mr.  P.  Smith  exhibited  a  female  Bomhus,  which  he  was  unable  to  refer  to  any 
known  species  ;  it  had  been  captured  by  his  son  on  the  sand  hills  at  Deal. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  case-bearing  larva,  which  had  been  found  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  Box  Hill  amongst  thyme  ;  it  was  of  so  singular  an  aspect  that  he  felt 
quite  uncertain  to  what  order  it  should  bo  referred.  Professor  Westwood  pronounced 
it  to  be  Coleopterous,  of  the  genus  Clythra,  one  of  the  Chrysomelidoi. 
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Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  of  wasp  architecture, 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Stone,  of  Brightampton  ;  these  had  all  been  erected 
in  square  wooden  boxes  with  glazed  fronts,  some  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time ;  six,  five,  or  even  three  days  having  sufi&ced  for  the  completion  of  some  of 
the  most  curious.  The  whole  series  had  been  constructed  in  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1862,  by  a  colony  of  Vespa  Qermanica. 

Major  Parry  had  sent  for  exhibition  a  Lucanoid  insect,  Odontolahis  Stevensii, 
with  a  singular  monstrosity  in  both  of  the  antennae ;  the  right  antenna  had  the 
last  joint  bifid,  and  the  left  antenna  had  the  penultimate  joint  trifid. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  some  microscopically  small  specimens  of  an 
Acarus,  which  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Glasgow,  in  the  unexpanded 
buds  of  the  black  currant ;  viewed  with  an  ordinary  lens,  they  only  looked  hke  so 
much  dust,  but  under  a  good  microscope  they  clearly  appeared  to  be  very  minute 
Acari ;  but  instead  of  having  eight  legs  (the  normal  number),  these  had  only  four. 

Mr.  Bates  read  a  notice  from  Mr.  Roland  Trimen  on  the  imitative  habits  of  a 
spider  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Trimen's  attention  had  been  first  di-awE  to 
it  on  his  approaching  a  composite  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  a  species  of  Senecio, 
on  which  several  specimens  of  a  Satyrus  were  reposing ;  two  of  these  did  not  fly 
away,  but  remained  fixed  to  the  plant,  and  on  a  closer  examination  he  found  that 
each  was  firmly  held  in  the  grasp  of  a  yellow  spider.  On  releasing  them  from  their 
position  the  spider  remained  quiet  for  some  moments,  but  soon  recovering  its 
activity  and  courage,  it  fixed  itself  in  the  position  in  which  it  awaited  its  prey. 
Holding  the  stem  of  the  plant  with  its  hind  legs,  it  expanded  its  six  anterior  legs, 
so  that  the  body  of  the  spider  represented  the  disk  of  the  flower,  the  six  legs 
simulating  the  ray-florets,  and  in  this  position  it  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
genuine  flowers  of  the  plant. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  new  butterfly  from  Singapore,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  describe  under  the  name  of  Liphyra  Brassolis. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  angulated  and  naked  pupa  of  Anchinia  vemccella, 
which  is  so  analogous  in  its  mode  of  attachment  to  the  pupae  of  some  of  the  Pierida^. 

Dr.  Wallace  exhibited  some  specimens  of  silk  of  the  Bombyx  Cynthia,  the  larva 
of  which  feeds  on  the  Ailanthus  glandulosus ;  one  of  the  specimens  exhibited  had 
been  successfully  reeled  ofi"  from  the  cocoon  in  a  continuous  thread,  a  process 
which  has  previously  appeared  almost  impracticable. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  stated  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  bee-instincts,  which  he 
thought  might  prove  interesting  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  Expecting 
a  hive  to  swarm  in  May  last,  he  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it  an  empty 
hive,  in  which  was  some  comb,  thinking  that  probably  when  the  swarm  took  place 
the  bees  would  quietly  take  possession  of  it  ;  and  he  found  that  the  bees  not  only 
set  to  work  to  clean  out  this  hive,  but  that  without  any  swarm  having  taken  place, 
new  wax  had  been  made  in  the  empty  hive,  as  though  the  intended  tenants  pur- 
posed putting  their  future  residence  in  complete  repair  beforehand.  Mr.  Teget- 
meier remarked  that  the  swarm  had  not  yet  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
supervening  cold  weather. 

Mr.   F.  Walker  communicated  a  paper  on  undescribed  Chlacidites. 
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VARIETIES    OF    LEPIDOPTERA,    AND    THEIR    CAUSES. 
BT    EOBEET    C.    B.    JORDAN,    M.D. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1862,  a  curious  variety  of  the  larva  of  Smerinthus 
Populi  vpas  brought  to  me,  so  light  as  almost  to  be  called  white  rather 
than  green,  although  not  a  perfect  albino.  In  June,  1863,  the  moth 
appeared,  and  the  same  variation  that  occurred  in  the  larva  was  repro- 
duced in  the  perfect  insect.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  as  tending  to 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  the  test  of  a  species  afforded  by 
slight  differences  in  the  larva ;  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
priori  reasoning  would  lead  us  to  expect,  in  local  varieties,  that  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  previous  states.  Our 
experience,  however,  (though  the  subject  has  been  little  worked  at) 
as  yet  points  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  following  classification  of 
varieties  may  at  all  events  tend  to  place  the  different  groups  in  some 
order  for  study : 

VARIETIES    OF    LAEV^. 

1.  Sexual. — As  in  the  case  of  the  common  vapourer  moth  {Orgyia 

Antiqua),  the  sexual  difference  in  larvae,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, is  rarely  as  strongly  marked  as  in  perfect  insects. 

2.  Varieties   of  constant   occurrence  not  apparently  connected 

with  sex. — The  commonest  example,  perhaps,  is  given  by 
Sadena  oleracea,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  two  frequent 
varieties — one  brownish,  the  other  green — occur.  Heliothis 
Marginata  and  DasycJdra  pudihunda  are  other  instances. 

3.  Varieties  in  intensity  of  colour. — Intermediate  shades  occurring, 

as  in  Gheimatohia  JBrumata,  &c. 

4.  Variations   depending   on  the  nature  of  food. — The  simplest 

proof  of  this. occurs  in  Mamestra  Brassicce,  y^hioh  may  often 
be  met  with  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  dahlia,  and 
somewhat  assuming  the  hue  of  its  red  petals.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  cause  of  variation  worthy  of  study.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  red  spiracular  line  was  much  more  deeply  marked 
in  larvae  of  Cidaria  russata  fouud  feeding  on  dock,  than  in  those 
eating  the  Geum  :  but  the  character  of  a  red  or  rose-coloured 
Bpiracular  line  is  often  inconstant,  as  in  the  case  of  Q.  russata, 
and  again  in  Ohrysoplianus  Phlceas,  in  both  of  which  it  is 
sometimes  entirely  absent,  at  other  times  well  marked. 

5.  Variations  of  the  period  of  life  in  the  larva  state. —  The  most 

remarkable  example  of  this  is  in   Lnsiocampa  CalluiKP,  but 
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lesser  alterations  are  frequent :  for  example,  in  parts,  at  least, 
of  the  northern  districts  of  England,  the  common  brimstone 
moth  is  single-brooded  ;  indeed,  cases  of  this  kind  are  far 
from  ixncommou, 

VAEIETIES   IN   THE   PERFECT   STATE, 
A. — TSTOEMAL   TAEIATIONS. 

1.  Sexual. — Almost  all  insects  vary  somewhat  in  the  two  sexes, 

but  some,  as  Sypogymna  Dispar,  vary  so  extremely  that  they 
might  well  be  taken  for  different  genera.  Secondary  subjects 
of  interest  arise  from  a  consideration  of  these  sexual  differences : 
for  example,  the  more  pectinated  antennae  in  the  male  seem 
to  point  to  these  organs  as  connected  with  the  function  of 
smell ;  again,  the  apterous  condition  of  some  female  moths  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  also  the  fact  that  this  wingless  state  is 
so  very  prevalent  amongst  our  winter  insects, 

2.  Local  varieties. — 

a.  With  regard  to  size  alone. 

h.  With  regard  to  colour  or  markings. 
Many  insects  are  decidedly  smaller  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
island  than  in  the  south.  Simera  pennaria  affords  one 
example.  Of  changes  in  colour  many  proofs  also  may  be 
found  without  resorting  to  the  more  doubtful  ones,  such  as 
CcenonymjjJia  Typhon  and  Polyommatus  Artaxerxes ;  Xylopliasia 
lithoxylea,  X.polyodon,  and  Grapholita  ulicetana  give  examples 
admitting  of  no  cavil, 

3.  Spring  and  Autumnal  varieties. — As  in  the  genus  Pieris,  the 

true  thom-inoths,  &c.  Here  it  must  be  noted  that  some 
insects  appear  twice  in  the  year,  but  that  the  autumnal  brood  is 
not  parent  to  the  brood  of  the  following  spring,  such, 
aecordmg  to  my  experience,  is  the  case  in  the  genus  Lasiom- 
mata.  These  three  classes  of  varieties  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  constant,  and  may  be  termed  natural  varieties  ;  the 
remainder  obey  no  law,  and  we  shall  therefore  call  them 
abnormal, 

B. — ABNOnMAL   VAEIATIONS. 

1.  Varieties  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  not  apparently  depending 
on  local  causes — Abundant  examples  of  this  group  may  be 
found,  as  in  Apamea  oculea,  Peronea,  &c.  The  much  greater 
tendency  of  some  species  to  vary  is  remarkable. 
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2.  Varieties   confined  to  one  sex.  —  For  example,  Oolias  Edusa 

var  Helice. 

3.  Varieties  of  accidental  or  solitary  occurrence. 

4.  Albinos  and  black  varieties.     These  are,  perliaps,  monstrosities 

rather  than  varieties ;  the  albino  depending  on  a  deficiency, 
the  black  variety  on  an  excess  of  pigmentary  matter. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  frequent  and  of  the  latter  occur  in 
Hypercamfa  dominula,  Qidaria  impluviata,  Prays  Gurtisellus,  &c. 

5.  Varieties  in  the  time  of  appearance  occur  in  the  imago  as  in 

the  larva  state. 

This  sketch  vrould  be  yet  incomplete  without  noticing  two  groups 
of  distinct  species,  which  seem  as  it  were,  to  mimic  varieties.  An 
example  of  the  first  group  is  given  by  Acronycta  Psi  and  A.  Tridens ; 
in  these,  as  is  well  known,  the  perfect  insects  are  exactly  similar,  while 
the  larvae  are  widely  dififerent.  Of  the  second  group,  Gidaria  russata, 
and  G.  immanata  may  be  taken  as  examples  ;  here  we  have  the  typical 
forms  of  the  imago  very  different.  But  both  species  are  liable  to 
variations,  and  these  varieties  are  in  some  cases  indistinguishable  the 
one  from  the  other,  seeming  to  run  together. 

Though,  doubtless,  many  omissions  are  made  in  this  list,  yet 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  in  these  varieties,  a  large  field  for 
thought  and  observation  exists,  much  of  which  has  never  been  worked 
at  as  its  interest  demands. 

Spring  Orove  Terrace,  Edghaston. 
May  ISth,  1864. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA, 
BY     HENET    WALTER     BATES,     E.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  page  35). 

22. — MELIN^A    IMITATA. 

Same  size  and  shape  as  Melincea  Messatis  (Mechanitis  id.  Hewits. 
Ex.  Butt.  Mech.  f.  4)  :  in  colours  and  markings  almost  identical  with 
Heliconius  Telchmia  (Doubled.  &  Hewits.  Gen.  Diurnal  Lepid.  pi.  14, 
f.  4).  Fore-wing  black,  with  a  very  broad  and  oblique  sub-basal  orange- 
tawny  belt,  commencing  on  the  costa  (of  which  it  occupies  the  l)asal 
])ortion),  becoming  narrower  posteriorly,  and  terminating  very  near  the 
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hind  angle.  An  oblique  black  stripe  traverses  the  middle  of  this  orange- 
tawny  belt  from  the  base  of  the  eosta  to  near  the  middle  of  the  wing. 
Apical  portion  of  the  wing  crossed  by  two  yellow  macular  belts.  Hind- 
wing  orange-tawny,  with  a  discal  and  marginal  stripe  black.  Beneath  : 
nearly  the  same  as  above,  except  that  there  is  a  sub-marginal  row  of 
silvery-white  spots.  Thorax  black,  striped  with  yellow  ;  collar  orange. 
Antennae  yellow,  except  at  the  base,  where  they  are  black. 
Guatemala,  interior. 

23. — TITHOEEA    DTJENNA. 

?  .  Expans.  3"  10'".  Deep  brownish-black.  Fore-wing  with  a 
short  basal  longitudinal  stripe  reddish  orange-tawny  ;  apical  half  of  the 
wing  with  twelve  smallish  and  equal-sized  pale  yellow  spots,  placed 
irregularly.  Hind-wing  reddish  orange-tawny,  costa  and  outer  border 
to  the  anal  angle,  and  a  short  discal  stripe  from  the  apex  towards  the 
abdominal  edge,  deep  brownish  black.  Beneath  :  the  same,  but  paler ; 
the  wings  having  a  sub-marginal  row  of  white  spots.  The  sinuses  of 
the  wings  are  edged  with  white.  Abdomen  dark  orange-tawny.  Thorax 
brown  ;  tippets  each  with  a  round  yellow  spot ;  collar  red.  Antennse 
black. 

This  fine  species  was  found  only  on  the  elevated  table  land  of 
Guatemala,  near  Duenas. 

24. — HELICONIUS    JUCUNDTJS. 

Same  size  and  shape  as  H.  Eiicoma  (Hiibn.  Zutr.  577)  and  its 
relatives  ;  colours  the  same  as  H.  Ismenius  (Latr.  in  Humboldt's  Zool. 
pi.  41,  f.  5,  6).  Outer  margin  of  hind- wing  slightly  festooned  as  in 
most  examples  of  H.  Eucoma.  Fore-wing  black,  basal  third  (excluding 
costa)  orange-tawny  ;  the  apical  portion  is  crossed  by  four  white  macular 
belts,  the  third  and  fourth  near  together  and  rather  distant  from  the 
apex  ;  this  distinguishes  the  species  at  once  from  A.  Ismenius,  in  which 
the  fourth  macular  belt  is  distant  from  the  third,  and  close  to  the  apical 
margin  of  the  wing.  Hind-wing  orange-tawny,  a  discal  stripe  (varying 
in  length  in  diiferent  examples,)  and  the  outer  border  black  ;  the  costa 
also  has  two  black  stripes,  and  the  apex  has  a  white  spot.  Beneath  :  the 
same,  except  that  the  hind-wing  has  a  marginal  row  of  elongated  white 
spots.     Body  and  antennse  same  as  in  H.  Micoma. 

Panama,  many  examples.  One  specimen  in  Mr.  Salvin's  collection 
wants  the  third  white  macular  belt  of  fore-wing,  and  approximates  JS. 
Ismenius. 
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25.  — HELICONIUS    XANTHICUS. 

Agrees  with  S.  Jucundus  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  macular 
belts  of  fore-wing  above  and  beneath,  and  the  apical  spot  of  the  hind- 
wing  above,  are  yellow  instead  of  white ;  and  that  the  costa  of  hind- 
wing  has  a  sub-marginal  black  stripe. 

Several  examples  in  company  with  S.  Jucundus,  Panama.  This 
form,  whose  distinctness  from  S.  Jucundus  must  at  present  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt,  connects  S.  Jucundus  with  H.  Zuleika  (Hewits),  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  countries. 

26. — HBLICONIUS    MAGDALENA. 

Same  in  size  and  colour  as  S.  Bhea  (Cramer,  54,  c.d.).  Differs 
constantly  in  both  the  yellow  belts  being  linear  and  narrow  instead  of 
oblong  aiid  broad.  The  inner  belt  consists  of  the  same  number  of  spots, 
but  it  is  only  one-half  the  breadth  of  the  same  belt  in  S.  Bhea,  and 
terminates  in  a  point  on  the  first  median  branch  nervure.  The  apical 
belt  is  narrow,  and  extends  nearly  across  the  wing  to  the  outer  border. 
Another  point  of  distinction  from  H.  Rhea  is  a  narrow  white  edging  or 
fringe  to  the  hind-wing,  always  very  conspicuous  in  //.  Magdalena,  but 
scarcely  visible  in  S.  Rhea.  Beneath  :  the  same,  except  that  the  pos- 
terior line  of  red  spots  in  hind- wing  is  seldom  present  in  H.  Magdalena. 

This  form  takes  the  place  of  the  Guiano- Amazonian  U.  Rhea  in  the 
valley  of  the  Magdalena  and  neighbouring  regions  in  New  Granada. 
It  seems  to  be  common  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

27. — HELICONIUS    VEB^PACIS. 

Closely  allied  to  S.  Rhea  and  S.  Magdalena  ;  differs  in  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  pale  belts.  In  colour  they  are  much  paler,  the  apical 
one  especially  being  nearly  white.  The  basal  belt  is  as  broad  as  it  is  in 
H.  Rhea,  but  it  consists  of  four  distinct  spots,  and  commences  in  a 
square  form  near  the  costa,  terminating  in  a  point  on  the  first  median 
branch  nervure.     The  apical  belt  is  very  short,  narrow,  and  interrupted. 

This  form  was  found  only  in  the  province  of  Verapaz,  interior  of 
Guatemala.  AU  the  examples  taken  agree  perfectly  in  their  points  of 
difference  from  allied  forms.* 


•  Heliconius  Sprticei.  Similar  to  B.  Shea  and  H.  Magdalena,  but  smaller,  2"  5'".  The  white 
fringe  of  the  hind-wing  is  very  conspicuous,  owing  to  the  edae  of  the  wing  itself  being  also  white,  and 
thi!  outer  border  of  the  fore-wing  is  edged  with  white.  Yellow  belts  of  the  fore- wing  the  same  in  breadth, 
position,  and  colour  as  in  S.  Magdalena. 

Western  side  of  Chiraborazo,  at  an  altitude  of  8-4000  feet.  Tslfen  in  great  numbers  by  Mr.  Spruce. 
All  the  examples  agree  perfectly  in  their  distinctive  characters. 
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28. — HELICONIUS   LEUOE. 

This  ia  figured  in  Hiibner's  "  Exotische  Schmetterlinge "  as  S. 
Sappho  of  Drury,  the  latter  being  quite  a  difterent  species.  I  have 
adopted  tlie  M.S.  name  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Boisduval. 

Taken,  in  some  numbers,  in  the  interior  provinces  of  GTuatemala. 

29. — HELICONIUS    GALANinUS. 

Similar  in  size,  shape,  and  colour  to  H.  Leuce;  namely,  the  ground 
colour  is  glossy  slaty  blue,  with  the  extreme  borders  of  the  wings  black. 
The  fore-wiug  has  in  the  middle  a  very  large  slightly  transparent  clear 
white  spot,  occupying  nearly  the  half  of  the  wing  ;  its  outer  edge  is 
only  a  little  incurved  near  the  hind  border,  and  has  not  a  prolonged 
lobe  as  in  H.  Leuce  ;  a  black  spot  lies  on  the  upper  discocellular  ner- 
vules,  which  is  connected  with  the  black  costal  border  extending  to  the 
base.  The  hind-wing  has  a  series  of  gray  marginal  spots  increasing  in 
size  from  the  anal  angle  to  the  apex.  Beneath :  fore-wing  same  as 
above ;  hind-wing  dark  brown ;  a  costal  streak,  a  short  discal  stripe, 
and  a  curved  streak  parallel  to,  but  distant  from,  the  hind  margin,  dark 
reddish  ;  the  outer  border  near  the  apex  has  a  row  of  three  white  spots. 
Body  and  antennae  black. 

Interior  and  eastern  parts  of  Guatemala. 

30. — HELICONIUS     CHIONEITS. 

Closely  allied  to  ITel.  GyAno  (Doubled.  &  Hewits.  Gen.  Diurn. 
Lep.  pi.  15,  f.  3).  Ground  colour  glossy  blue-black,  becoming  gray 
near  the  edges  of  the  pale  belts.  The  fore-wing  has  a  large  belt  of  the 
same  shape  as  in  S.  Gydno,  but  instead  of  yellow  it  is  pure  white.  The 
hind-wing  has  a  broad  sub-marginal  white  stripe  similar  to  that  of  S. 
Cydno ;  it  is  crossed  by  nervures,  and  is  so  near  to  the  hind  margin,  that 
it  leaves  but  a  very  narroiv  dusky  outer  border.  Beneath :  same  as 
above,  except  that  the  fore  edge  of  hind-wings  is  broadly  ochreous,  and 
that  there  are  two  broad  tawny-coloured  vittse  across  the  disk. 

Panama,  one  example  only. 

31. — ACR^A     GFATEMALEKA. 

Expans.  3"  4'".  Allied  to  A.  Thalia.  Blackish-brown.  Fore-wing 
with  five  spots  or  streaks  near  the  base  (between  the  branches  of  the 
median  nerviire  and  in  the  cell),  and  a  belt  of  four  spots,  distant  from 
the  apex,  pale  ochreous.  Hind-wing  with  a  broad  blackish-brown  outer 
border  emitting  short  thick  streaks  between  the  nervures ;   the  rest  of 
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the  wing  pale  ocbreous,  with  dark  iiervures  auJ  a  dark  streak  iu  the 
middle  of  the  cell.      Beneath  :    the  same,  but  the  black  borders  have 
all  pale  ocbreous  streaks  running  between  the  nervures  to  the  margin. 
Body  and  antennae  black. 
Guatemala.* 

32. — ACE^A   LEUCOMELAS. 

Expans.  3"  5'".  Glossy  slaty-black.  Fore-wing  Avitli  three  large 
pale  ocbreous  spots  in  the  middle,  situated  in  the  end  of  the  cell  and  in 
the  spaces  before  and  behind  the  first  median  branch  nervule.  Beneath : 
pale  ochreous,  nervures  and  streaks  between  them  dusky.  Fore-wing 
with  a  very  large  central  ochreous  space  clear  of  dusky  streaks,  base  of 
the  wing  black  ;  outer  edge  of  the  central  ochreous  space  bordered  with 
black.     Body  and  antennte  black. 

Guatemala ;  many  examples. 

33. — ACE^A  NOX. 

Expans.  3"  5'".  Glossy  greenish  or  bluish-black.  Beneath :  black  ; 
fore- wing  with  a  large  triangular  sub-basal  spot,  pale  ochreous  ;  a 
smaller  spot  of  same  hue  near  the  base  of  the  hind-wing. 

Guatemala ;  many  examples. 


DESCKIPTIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OF    STENUS. 
BY   E.    C.    EYE. 
CConUnued  from  page  43.) 
(Abdomen  margined ;  elytra  unspotted.) 

ii.    legs  more  or  less  light  in  colour,  never  entirely  black. 

SPECITLATOE,  Boisduvol  et  Lac,  Erichson.  2\  lin.  Dull  black, 
winged.  Palpi  clear  testaceous ;  sometimes  darker  at  the  tip,  through 
the  internal  fluids  collecting  at  the  apex  in  drying.  Antennae  fuscous, 
with  the  two  basal  joints  shining  black.  Head  gently  hollowed. 
Thorax  obsoletely  channelled.     Elytra  robust ;  as  long  as,  if  not  longer 


*  Acriea  equatoria.  Expans.  1"  8'" — 2"  0'".  Pale  dusky-brown.  Fore-wing  with  a  large  triangular 
sub-basal  spot  (divided  by  the  dusky  nervures  and  a  dark  spot  across  the  middle  of  the  cell),  and  a 
broadish  belt,  distant  from  the  apex,  pale  ochreous,  semi-transparent.  Hind-wing  with  a  broad  dusky 
brown  border,  emitting  long  thin  sti-eaks  between  the  nervures  ;  rest  of  the  wing  pale  ochreous,  serai- 
transparent,  nervures  dusky,  a  short  streak  within  the  cell,  and  a  zigzag  line  across  the  disk  (sometimes 
obsolete)  dusky.  Beneath  :  the  same,  except  that  all  the  borders  are  pale  ochreous,  and  have  black 
streaks  between  the  nervures. 

Western  side  of  Chiraborazo ;  altitude  of  3-4000  feet.  Taken  by  Mr.  Spruce.  It  is  curious  that 
nearly  every  species  found  in  these  remarkable  elevated  valleys  are  dwarfed  in  size  compai-ed  with  the 
same  or  closely  allied  species  of  other  regions  of  Tropical  America. 
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than,  the  thorax ;  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  slightly  rugulose 
near  the  scutellum.  Abdomen  rather  shining,  closely  and  much  more 
delicately  punctured.  Legs  testaceous,  the  femora  and  tibiae  slightly 
suffused  with  pitchy -black  at  each  end  ;  the  tarsi  pitchy-black.  Coxae 
black,  trochanters  pitchy.  A  thick  tuft  of  grey  Iviirs  between  the 
middle  coxae,  and  thin  grey  pubescence  on  the  metasternum,  the  middle 
of  which  is  depressed,  closely  and  delicately  punctured.  In  the  male 
the  hinder  femora  are  thickened  :  the  sixth  segment  has  a  deep  trian- 
gular notch,  and  the  fifth  is  widely  depressed  for  its  entire  length,  the 
depression  narrowing  and  becoming  more  shallow  behind,  and  being 
polished  close  to  the  outer  margin,  where  it  terminates  in  a  wide 
gently  rounded  emargination ;  the  slightly  elevated  ridges  of  this 
depression  end  on  each  side  of  the  emargination  in  a  blunt  tooth,  and 
exhibit  scanty  short  yellow  hairs.  The  remaining  segments  are 
depressed  in  the  middle,  but  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  degree. 

Extremely  abundant  in  marshy  places,  &c.,  all  over  England. 

EoGEEi,  Kraalz,  Ins.  Deut. 

providiis,  Wat.  Gat.  (nee  Erichson). 

Generally  rather  smaller  than  speculator,  from  which  it  differs  as 
follows.  It  is  shining,  more  coarsely  and  not  quite  so  closely  punc- 
tured, and  has  only  rudimentary  wings.  The  palpi  are  darker  at 
the  apex.  The  head  is  more  deeply  and  suddenly  hollowed.  The 
antennae  are  pitchy-black.  The  thorax  is  narrower  in  the  middle, 
with  the  dorsal  channel  much  more  distinct.  The  elytra  are  decidedly 
shorter,  straighter  at  the  sides,  more  strongly  but  not  quite  so  closely 
punctured,  with  the  interstices  shining.  The  abdomen  is  more  shining. 
The  legs  are  more  broadly  suffused  with  black.  The  coxae  are  pitchy, 
and  the  trochanters  fusco-testaceous.  The  tuft  of  hair  between  the 
middle  coxae  is  thinner.  In  the  male  the  notches  are  much  the  same 
as  in  speculator,  but  the  sixth  segment  is  polished  in  the  middle  longi- 
tudinally ;  the  fifth  is  more  strongly  depressed,  and  polished  in  the 
middle  for  its  entire  length,  with  the  lateral  teeth  more  prominent ; 
each  of  the  remaioing  segments  exhibits  a  diminishing  longitudinal 
central  depression,  with  a  small  ])olished  space  on  its  hinder  margin ; 
and,  finally,  the  first,  second, third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments  have  on  each 
side  of  their  central  depressions  a  thin  ridge  of  yellow  hairs  pointing 
backwards,  gradually  getting  longer,  and  forming  curls  turned  inwards. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  London  district,  being  generally  found  in 
wet  moss.  It  also  occurs  at  Cambridge,  near  Brighton,  and  in 
Derbyshire. 
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1  am  not  aware  of  the  existeuce,  as  British,  of  the  true  S.  jyrovidus, 
Er.,  and  the  insects  I  have  seen,  sent  as  types  of  that  species  by  conti- 
nental Coleopterists,  are  always  i*?.  Soger i,  Ktz.  The  true  *S^.  j)rovidus 
appears  from  Erichson's  description,  to  be  a  dull  insect,  with  the  elytra 
as  long  as  in  speculator,  from  which  it  diflfers  in  having  the  head  less 
hollowed,  the  thorax  more  distinctly  channelled,  the  antennse  black, 
the  apical  joint  of  the  palpi  and  the  legs  darker,  and  the  coxse  and 
trochanters  black.  In  the  male,  also,  the  abdominal  characters  appear 
to  be  much  the  same  as  in  S.  Bogeri. 

SCKUTATOK,  Erichsoii,  Gen.  et  Spec.  Staph.,  708,  33.  2^  lin. 
Closely  allied  to  speculator,  but  rather  smaller,  the  palpi  with  the  second 
and  third  joints  pitchy,  except  at  the  base,  the  legs  pitchy,  the  femora 
pitchy-testaceous  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  the  coxae  black, 
and  the  elytra  longer,  being  one-third  longer  than  the  thorax.  The 
metasternum  is  not  hairy,  and  in  the  male  the  sixth  segment  is  notched, 
the  fifth  having  in  the  middle  a  wide  polished  depression,  terminating 
in  a  wide  emargination,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  elevated  ridge, 
ending  in  a  somewhat  prominent  tooth.  The  fourth  segment  is  slightly 
depressed  in  the  middle. 

Two  specimens  taken  in  Richmond  Park,  Surrey,  in  May,  1857, 
by  Mr.  E.  Shepherd,  named  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Janson,  and  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Kraatz,  are  the  only  English  exponents  of  this  species,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

STLYESTEE,  JErichson,  loc.  cit.  34.  2  lin.  Also  closely  allied  to 
speculator,  but  much  smaller,  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  fuscous,  and 
the  legs  pitchy-testaceous,  with  the  tips  of  the  femora  and  the  tarsi 
pitchy.  In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  has  a  triangular  notch ;  the  fifth 
exhibits  a  wide,  central,  very  polished  depression,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  an  elevated  ridge,  ending  behind  in  a  prominent  tooth,  the  hinder 
margin  being  also  widely  emarginated,  and  the  fourth,  third,  and  second 
segments  have  each  also  a  triangular  polished  depression,  gradually 
getting  obsolete. 

A  single  specimen  "  from  Northumberland  "  named  by  Mr,  E.  W. 
Janson,  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Kraatz,  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
former  gentleman. 

LUSTEATOE,  Erichson.  2\  lin.  Allied  to  speculator,  but  mostly 
a  little  smaller,  somewhat  shining,  of  a  leaden  black  colour,  the  palpi 
pitchy-black,  with  the  first  joint  and  base  of  the  second  clear  testaceous, 
the  legs  more  slender  and  more  suffused  with  pitchy,  the  eyes  more 
prominent,  the  punctuation  coarser  and  not  so  close,  and  the  elytra 
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a  little  longer  and  moi-e  convex,  with  the  suture  itself  broader.  The 
metasternum  is  more  remotely  punctured,  and  but  little  depressed.  In 
the  male  the  middle  tibiae  have  at  the  apex,  on  the  inner  side,  a  very 
minute  spur  ;  the  sixth  segment  has  a  slight  triangular  notch ;  the  fifth 
has  a  wide  triangular  emargination,  and  is  polished  in  the  middle 
longitudinally,  but  very  slightly  depressed,  having  on  each  side  an 
acute,  abruptly  elevated  keel,  not  reaching  to  the  hinder  margin,  and 
also  a  slight  central  tubercle  ;  the  remaining  segments  are  slightly 
depressed  in  the  middle,  with  long  yellow  hairs  forming  curls,  as  in 
S.  Rogeri. 

Wicken  Fen ;  also  sparingly  in  the  London  district  from  moss, 
at  Wimbledon,  Richmond,  Shirley,  and  Croydon.  I  have  a  male  from 
"Wimbledon  in  which  the  ciliation  is  entirely  absent. 

GrUTNEMEKi,  Jocq.  Duval,  Fairm.  et  Lab.  2^  lin.  Deep  shining 
black,  surface  very  \mequal,  in  parts  "  warty";  the  basal  joint  of  the 
palpi,  and  base  of  the  femora  abruptly,  bright  yellow,  the  middle  of  the 
tibfe  pitchy -testaceous,  and  the  clava  of  the  antennae  fuscous.  Head 
with  a  shining  middle  keel,  and  two  interrupted  side  elevations. 
Thorax  somewhat  suddenly  contracted  behind  the  middle,  with  a  coarse, 
shining,  interrupted,  dorsal  channel  rather  behind  the  middle,  and  a 
wide  and  deep  transverse  depression  in  front.  Elytra  very  coarsely 
and  closely  punctured,  roughly  and  irregularly  "  engine-turned,"  the 
interstices  shining,  confluent,  and  elevated  unevenly.  Abdomen 
broadly  margined,  rather  coarsely  punctured  at  the  base  and  sides  of  the 
segments,  the  keels  obsolete,  and  the  transverse  depressions  hairy. 
The  metasternum  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  depressed ;  shining,  strongly  and 
rather  remotely  punctui-ed.  In  the  male  the  sixth  and  fifth  segments 
are  very  shallowly  (scarcely  perceptibly)  emarginated.  The  abdomen 
is  clothed  with  scanty  long  pubescence,  which  gets  thicker  towards  the 
apex.  Judging  from  the  upper  side  one  is  led  to  expect  a  corresponding 
increase  of  development  in  the  sexual  characters  of  this  species ;  there 
is,  however,  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  male  and  female  in 
that  respect. 

Under  stones  in  and  near  waterfalls  (often  with  Dianous)  ;  at 
Paisley,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  North  "Wales. 

PEODiTOE,  Erichson.  1|  lin.  Dull  leaden  black,  rather  cylindi'ical; 
basal  joint,  and  base  of  the  second  joint  of  palpi,  testaceous  ;  the  legs 
pitchy -black  or  dark  pitchy -red,  lightest  at  the  base  of  the  femora ;  eyes 
very  large  and  prominent.  This  species  most  resembles  S.  argiis,  from 
which  it  difters  as  follows.     It  is  darker  in  eoloiu'  and  not  so  much 
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clothed  with  grey  pubescence ;  tlie  Lead  is  more  deeply  hollowed  in 
front,  with  a  distinct  middle  elevation ;  the  elytra  are  much  shorter, 
not  so  convex,  with  the  interstices  not  so  flat  or  wide ;  the  abdomen  is 
more  distinctly  margined,  with  the  middle  keels  more  distinct.  The 
metasternum  is  depressed  in  the  middle.  In  the  male  the  sixth  segment 
has  a  triangular  notch,  and  the  fifth  has  a  middle  depression,  widest, 
and  polished,  towards  the  hinder  margin,  which  is  widely  and  rather 
deeply  emarginated  in  a  somewhat  semi-circular  form ;  on  each  side  of 
the  emargination  is  an  obsolete  tubercular  elevation. 

This  species  cannot  be  confounded  with  small  examples  of  ^S*. 
cemulus,  Avith  which  it  is  sometimes  found,  on  account  of  its  dull 
appearance,  shorter  elytra,  and  want  of  a  dorsal  channel  to  the  thorax. 

First  taken  by  Mr.  E.  "W.  Janson  at  Finchley ;  subsequently  by 
Messrs.  Crotch,  Matthews,  Power,  Brewer,  and  Sharp,  at  Wickeu  and 
Horning  Eens.  Both  this  and  the  next  species  are  not  satisfactorily 
placed  in  this  section,  owing  to  their  dark  legs. 

AEGUS,  Qravenliorst,  Erichson.  1\ — If  lin.  Leaden  black,  rather 
shining,  with  thick  short  grey  hairs.  Basal  joint  of  palpi  testaceous, 
legs  pitchy,  or  pitchy-red,  lightest  in  the  male.  In  this  and  the 
preceding  species  the  males  are  smaller  than  the  females,  with  broader 
heads,  and  narrower,  more  pointed,  abdomens.  Head  with  scarcely 
any  middle  elevation.  Thorax  even.  Elytra  longer  than  the  thorax, 
evenly  and  strongly  punctured,  rather  convex.  Abdomen  sub-cylin- 
drical, not  widely  margined,  the  margins  getting  fainter  towards  the  apex. 

Northumberland,  London  district,  Horning  Een. 

srBMAEGHNATTJS,  {Kirhij,  M.S.S.  and  Coll.)  Stephens. 
vafellus,  Ericlison. 

1\  lin.  Leaden  black,  with  short  grey  pubescence,  rather  shining; 
legs  pitchy-red,  often  clear  reddish-brown.  Head  not  hoUowed,  but 
with  two  wide  furrows,  the  middle  space  tolerably  elevated.  Elytra 
decidedly  longer  than  the  thorax,  flatter  than  in  S.  argus,  with  the 
humeral  angles  more  decided;  the  abdomen  also  is  flatter,  more  decidedy 
margined,  with  the  margins  distinct  at  the  apex. 

Horning  Een,  "Weybridge  and  Lincolnshire. 

msciPES,  OravenJiorst,  Erichson.  1\  lin.  Black,  rather  shining, 
the  legs  varying  from  dark  to  light  reddish-brown,  the  knees  darkest ; 
more  coarsely  and  not  so  closely  punctured  as  in  suhmarginatus,  the 
elytra  more  convex  and  much  shorter,  and  the  abdomen  more  delicately 
margined.  In  the  male  the  abdomen  is  much  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  female. 
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This  species  is  sometimes  confounded  with  fuscicornis,  in  the  bi-lobed 
section,  from  which  it  may  be  known  by  the  short  basal  joint  of  its 
hinder  tarsi. 

London  district,  Cambridge  and  Norfolk  Fens,  Falkirk. 

CIRCULA.E1S,  Gravenhorst,  Urichson.  1 — li  lin.  Dull  black, 
flattened,  the  two  basal  joints  of  antennae  and  the  palpi  testaceous ; 
the  legs  rufo-testaceous,  with  the  knees  darker.  Head  with  a  shallow 
furrow  on  each  side,  the  interstice  wide,  scarcely  elevated,  except  a 
little  in  the  front.  Thorax  broader  than  long,  the  sides  strongly 
rounded,  very  closely  and  strongly  punctured,  the  interstices  rough. 
Elytra  considerably  longer  than  the  thorax,  not  so  closely  punctured, 
with  a  slight  elevation  between  the  scutellum  and  shoulder.  Abdomen 
flattened,  strongly  margined  and  contracted  to  the  apex,  the  transverse 
grooves  and  the  keels  very  distinct. 

Eltham,  Mickleham,  Norwood  and  Wimbledon.  "  Once  (rather 
plentifully)  in  a  flood  at  Bungay,  Suffolk  "  (Mr.  Grarneys). 

NANUS,  Stephens,  III.  Mand.  V.  301,  59,  1832  (and  Coll.) 
declaratus,  Erichson,  Col.  Mar.  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  183i). 

1\  lin.  Black,  depressed,  very  slightly  shining ;  the  legs  dark 
pitchy-red,  though  sometimes  a  little  lighter ;  palpi  black,  with  the 
basal  joint  testaceous.  Similar  in  shape  and  size  to  circularis,  but 
differing  from  that  species  in  the  following  points  (besides  the  colour  of 
legs,  palpi,  and  antennae).  The  head  has  two  deep  furrows,  with  a 
sharp,  decided,  shining,  middle  elevation.  The  thorax  is  flatter,  broader, 
more  contracted  behind,  and  with  an  indistiuct  broad  transverse  de- 
pression between  the  middle  and  the  hinder  margin.  The  elytra  are 
flatter,  a  little  longer,  and  rather  more  even.  The  abdomen  is  not  quite 
so  distinctly  margined,  and  the  transverse  grooves  and  keels  are  not  so 
evident. 

Abundant  all  over  the  kiagdom. 

PUMiLio,  Erichson.  This  species  is  avowedly  included  in  Mr.  Gr. 
R.  Crotch's  "  Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera  "  on  the  authority  of  the 
"  Entomologist's  Annual "  for  1855,  p.  125,  86,  where  a  reference  is 
given  to  "  A.  R.  Hogan,  Zool.,  p.  4340  (1854)."  I  find  that  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Hogan  records  it  (loc.  cit.)  simply  as  "  Stenus  pumilio,  Er.; 
common,"  in  a  list  of  Coleoptera  captured  near  Dublin.  Dr.  E. 
Perceval  Wright  has  kindly  examined  for  me  (with  Erichson)  the  eight 
or  nine  specimens  representing  this  species  in  the  Eoyal  Dubliu 
Society's  Museum,  from  Mr.  Hogan's  collection,  and  finds  that  none  of 
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them  answer  the  descriptiou  of  S.  pumilio,  Er.  I  liave  also  commu- 
nicated with  Mr.  Hogan  on  the  point,  but  that  gentleman  is  unable  to 
find  any  of  his  specimens  of  "pumilio,"  and  believes  he  must  have 
inserted  the  species  in  the  Dublin  List  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Haliday.  I  therefore  append  a  short  notice  of  the  insect  in  question, 
which  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  British  according  to  fancy. 

^  lin.  Allied  to  circularis  and  nanus,  St.,  but  much  smaller 
than,  and  not  so  flat  as,  either  of  them.  It  may  be  known  from 
circularis  by  its  darker  legs,  antennae  and  palpi,  and  from  nanus  by 
the  shallow  excavation  and  slightly  convex  interstice  of  its  head,  and 
also  by  its  want  of  ashy  pubescence. 

{To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  COLLECTING,  MANAGEMENT,  &c.  (LEPIDOPTEFA), 
BY     H.     GUARD     KNAGGS,     M.D. 

The  following  "  Notes,"  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  perfect,  or  altogether  free 
from  mistakes,  are  put  forth  as  an  endeavour  to  lead  the  young  Entomologist,  whether 
his  tendencies  lean  towards  mere  collecting  or  to  instructive  observation,  to  reason 
for  himself  as  occasion  may  suggest  or  require. 

No  originality  is  claimed  for  them,  the  facts  and  suggestions  contained  being 
already  generally  known  and  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  public  property,  on  which 
account  references  have  been  avoided  as  giving  useless  trouble  and  unnecessarily 
occupying  space. 

The  writer  cannot  terminate  these  few  prefatory  words  without  expressing  his 
deep  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  C.  G.  Barrett,  Frederick  Bond,  Henry  Doubleday, 
the  Eeverend  J.  Hellins,  and  other  friends,  for  theii-  kind  assistance  during  the 
progress  of  these  papers. 

THE    EGG    STATE. 

"  Ev'ry  insect  of  each  different  kind, 
In  its  own  egg  cheer'd  liy  tlie  solar  rays. 
Organs  involv'd,  and  latent  life  displays." 

COLLECTING. 

There  are  two  chief  ways  in  which  the  eggs  of  Lepidojptera  may  be  procured  : 
the  first,  which  has  been  termed  egg  hunting,  is  by  finding  them  after  they  have 
been  deposited  naturally  ;  the  second  is  by  allowing  or  inducing  females  to  lay  in 
captivity. 

Sgg  hunting  is  a  pursuit  which  from  difficulties  due  to  the  small  size  of  the 
objects,  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  they  are  frequently  concealed,  has 
hitherto  scarcely  met  with  that  amount  of  attention  which  the  subject  deserves ; 
while  confessing  on  the  one  hand  that  the  eggs  of  insects  certainly  are  comparatively 
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diflBcult  to  find,  not  only  for  the  above  reasons,  but  also  from  the  facts  that  obviously 
they  leave  no  tracks  as  larva)  do,  and  that  being  generally  firmly  attached  they  are 
not  to  be  shaken  or  beaten  from  their  positions  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  I  cannot 
but  think  that  continued  and  careful  observation  as  to  the  situations  in  which  eggs 
are  deposited,  the  time  during  which  the  different  species  remain  in  the  egg  state, 
together  with  their  appearances,  disposition,  and  naode  of  concealment,  would  fur- 
nish results  valuable  ahke  to  the  collector,  the  observer  of  Nature's  works,  and  to 
Science  itself;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  egg-hunter  would  sometimes  stumble 
upon  batches  of  such  numbers  as  he  could  never  hope  to  meet  with  in  the  other 
stages  of  insect  existence,  and  that  too  of  living  embryo  individuals  hardly  ever 
affected  by  parasites*  unlikely  to  sicken  from  change  of  food  and  air,  and  not  liable 
to  droop  and  die  from  having  received  an  unfortunate  knock  with  the  beating  stick 
or  unlucky  dig  with  the  trowel ;  besides,  the  fact  that  eggs  do  exist  in  almost 
infinitely  greater  numbers  than  larvse,  pupae,  or  imagos,  ought  to  stimulate  us  to 
overcome  the  difiiculty. 

The  situations  in  which  eggs  are  deposited  are  naturally  either  upon  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  food  of  the  future  larvae,  and  almost  always  in  such  localities 
as  are  adapted  to  the  well-being  of  the  species.f  A  known  or  likely  locality^  must 
therefore  first  be  selected  as  a  spot  for  commencing  operations.  The  more  common 
positions  of  eggs  are  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  chinks  of  bark  (frequently,  un- 
fortunately, high  up  on  the  trunk  and  branches),  on  twigs,  buds,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds,  of  various  trees  and  plants ;  sometimes  on  neighbouring  objects,  as 
palings,  walls,  rocks,  stones,  sods  ;  at  others  among  refuse  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  ;  now  and  then  loosely  scattered  upon  the  ground,  or  even  fixed  to  aquatic 
plants  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  while  in  some  special  cases  the  nests  of 
ants,  wasps,  and  bees,  are  the  situations  chosen  by  the  parent  female. 

A  knowledge  of  the  time  during  which  the  different  species  remain  in  the 
egg  state  would  very  materially  assist  the  collector,  but  little  on  this  question  has 
been  chronicled  ;  however,  I  think  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  following  may  be 
adopted  as  rules  : 

Eggs  deposited  in  ea/rly  spring  may  be  expected  to  hatch  at  about  the  time  when 
the  buds  of  the  respective  food-plants  are  ready  to  burst  forth  into  leaf;  but  it  not 
unfrequently  occurs,  even  in  Nature,  that  circumstances,  which  do  not  affect  the 
eggs,  retard  the  development  of  the  food-plant,  and  the  young  larvoo  are  excluded 
before  food  is  ready  for  them,  in  which  case  they  generally  pierce  and  feed  within 
buds,  catkins,  &c.,  until  such  time  as  the  leaves  have  become  expanded,  when,  after 
feeding  up  in  a  variable  time,  they  change  to  chrysaUdes,  in  which  state  the 
winter  is  passed. 

*  Tlie  eggs  of  Lepidoptera  are  rarely  affected  with  parasites  ;  perhaps  those  of  Orgyia  An- 
tiqua,  and  Pudibunda,  are  most  subject  to  the  attacks  of  such  species  as  Microgaster  ovulorum. 

+  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  the  instance  of  females  attracted  to  light,  which  liave  been  known  to 
deposit  on  the  bars  of  the  lamp,  eggs  arc  deposited  in  sudi  situations  as  cannot  j)ossibly  aftord  a  chance 
to  the  futuie  larva. 

I  By  a  "likely  locality,"  I  mean  one  which,  having  the  required  food,  has  a  similar  soil,  altitude, 
temperature,  amount  of  moisture  or  dryness,  shelter  or  openness,  to  one  wliich  llie  insect  looked  for  is 
known  to  inhabit ;  thus,  the  collector  will  rarely  stand  a  chance  of  finding  upon  a  gravelly  soil  a  species 
which  is  attached  to  the  chalk  or  limestone,  or  a  mountain  species  in  the  valleys,  or  a  heat-loving  species 
in  a  bleak  locality,  a  fen-insect  on  high  and  dry  ground,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  dense  wood  upon  the 
open  moors,  ice. 
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Eggs  laid  in  spnng  and  early  summer  usually  hatch  in  a  foi-tnight  or  three 
weeks,  the  species  also  feeding  up  and  passing  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state. 

Eggs  deposited  late  in  the  summer  and  early  aidumn  months  in  two  or  three 
weeks  produce  larva3  which  feed  up  more  or  less  slowly  and  frequently  hybernate. 

While  eggs  deposited  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year  do  not  usually  hatch  until 
the  following  spring. 

It  may  here  be  well  to  mention  a  few  special  cases,  namely,  double-brooded 
species,  of  which  there  are  two  groups,  "  spring  and  summer  brooded,"  and  "  sum- 
mer and  autumn  brooded ; "  the  eggs  of  both  broods  of  the  former  group  hatch 
quickly  (in  10  days  or  so),  the  larvae  feeding  up  and  changing  to  pupae,  in  which 
state  the  winter  is  passed ;  the  eggs  of  first  batch  of  second  group  do  likewise,  but 
those  of  the  last  batch  either  do  not  hatch  till  spring,  or  hatching  the  larvoe  hy- 
bernate. Some  eggs  laid  in  summer,  as  for  instance  those  of  Cidaria  dotata,  do  not 
hatch  until  the  following  spring ;  with  other  eggs  there  is  sometimes  the  peculiarity 
of  hatching  at  intervals,  thus  those  of  Ennomos  fuscantoHa  seem  to  hatch  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  days  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  Another  ck- 
ceptional  case  is  that  of  insects  which  hybernate  in  the  perfect  state ;  these  do  not 
generally  lay,  or  even  paii*,  until  the  following  spring. 

Of  course  it  stands  to  reason  that  eggs  are  laid  daring  some  period  of  the 
lifetime  of  the  parent  female,  and  that,  therefore,  when  a  species  has  been  on  the 
wing  for  some  time,  or  more  surely,  if  it  be  getting  over,  it  is  time  to  begin  to  look 
for  the  eggs  ;  but,  whereas  some  species  deposit  even  directly  after  coi^nlation, 
others  do  not  lay  until  a  variable,  sometimes  very  considerable,  time  afterwards. 

The  appearance,  disposition,  and  mode  of  concealment  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Lepidoptera  are  highly  interesting  points,  not  only  to  the  egg-hunter,  but  to  every 
thoughtful  observer ;  that  the  eye  should  become  familiarised  with  the  general 
aspect  of  these  objects  as  they  appear  in  Nature  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him 
who  would  successfully  follow  the  pursuit  of  egg-hunting.  Probably  most  of  us  are 
acquainted  with  the  appearances  of  the  eggs  of  many  species,  as  for  instance,  the 
conical  ridged  egg  of  Pieris  Brassicce,  the  fluted  barrel-shaped  eggs  of  Vanessa 
TJrUco},  the  pointed  egg  of  Gonepteryx  Rhamni  placed  singly  upon  the  terminal 
shoots  of  buckthorn,  the  large  oval  green  egg  of  SmeHnthus  Populi  deposited  singly 
upon  poplar  leaves,  the  masses  deposited  by  Zygcena  and  Zeuzera,  the  latter  in  the 
chinks  of  bark,  the  fast-blackening  globules  of  the  female  Hepialus  HiMrmli  as  she 
sows  them  broadcast,  the  pearly  beads  of  the  Lithosidce  and  Chelonidce  neatly  placed 
in  batches,  the  beautiful  egg  of  A.  VilUca  being  iridescent  Uke  mother-of-pearl,  the 
ringed  egg  of  the  Drinker  Moth  deposited  on  blades  of  grass,  the  batches  of  C.  Neustria 
and  E.  Lanestris  arranged  spirally  round  twigs  and  coated  over  with  protecting  var- 
nish, the  colour-changing  eggs  of  Endromis  placed  in  small  batches  upon  the  twigs 
of  birch,  and  of  Saturnia  on  heather  bramble  and  other  plants,  the  somewhat  cup- 
like-looking eggs  of  Orgyia  coating  the  old  cocoon  of  the  neai-ly  apterous  female, 
the  brown  hemispherical  eggs  of  Dicranivra  Vinida,  and  the  black  drops  of  its 
smaller  congeners  Bifida  and  Fv/rcula  firmly  fixed  by  their  bases  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes  upon  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  of  willow  and  poplar,  the  pale  drop- 
like eggs  of  the  Notodontida;  sparsely  scattered  upon  the  leaves  of  their  special  food- 
plants,  the  ragged  egg  of  D.  Caruleocephala,  the  neatly  placed  brick-shaped  eggs  of 
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the  genus  Ennomos,  the  green  imbricated  patches  of  small  eggs  of  Biston,  and  those 
of  Boarmia  disposed  of  by  the  female  in  suitable  chinks  and  crevices,  the  oval  pearly 
eggs  of  Meldnthia  and  OidaHa  often  so  amazingly  large  when  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  parent  moth,  the  scale-like  egg  of  the  Tortrix,  and  many  others,  which, 
when  we  come  to  know  them  well,  will  lead  us  to  deduce  analogies  of  the  utmost 
assistance  in  previously  forming  an  opinion  as  to  where  and  what-like  will  be 
the  egg  of  any  particular  species  of  which  we  may  be  desirous  of  going  in  quest. 

And  an  examination  of  the  anal  segment  of  a  female  specimen  would  also 
aflFord  us  a  means  of  making  a  fair  guess  at  the  situation  and  mode  of  concealment 
of  its  eggs.  Thus — should  she  be  provided  with  a  longish  protruded  ovipositor,  as 
Zenzera,  Cossus,  Boarmia,  Eivperia,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  eggs  would  be 
found  deposited  deeply  in  the  chinks  of  bark  ;  should  the  abdomen  be  pointed  with 
concealed  or  only  slightly  projecting  ovipostor,  as  in  some  of  the  Cosmido',  Dianthoi- 
cicB,  Hihernido',  Eiipithecicc,  and  other  geometers,  the  probability  would  be  that  the 
species  would  deposit  its  eggs  in  flowers,  or  in  axils  of  leaves,  buds,  &c. ;  should  the 
abdomen  be  blunt,  the  eggs  may  be  expected  upon  leaves,  twigs,  &c. ;  while,  if  the 
anal  segment  be  tufted,  the  eggs  will  be  found  in  patches,  felted  over  with  downy 
fur,  and  generally  upon  the  surface  of  bark  and  twigs. 

In  searching  upon  trees,  bushes,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  to  carefully  scrutinise 
each  leaf,  foot  stalk,  and  twig,  from  different  aspects,  which  may  be  done  by  turning 
the  branch  under  examination  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  successive  views  of 
the  upper  aud  under  sides  of  leaves,  and  the  circumference  of  the  twigs  ;  it  is  also 
a  good  plan  to  look  at  the  branch  against  a  rather  strong  Hght.  Of  course,  when- 
ever any  unusual  speck,  spot,  or  patch  arrests  the  attention,  the  collector  must 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  He  will  generally  find  that  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  are  the  most  favoured  positions,  but  some  species,  as  the  DicranuridcB, 
select  the  upper  surface ;  eggs  are  most  frequently  placed  near  the  midrib  and 
towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf ;  the  eggs  of  some  moths  are  deposited  in  autumn  upon 
the  axils  of  leaves,  and  remain  there  through  the  winter,  as  for  example  those  of 
0.  Lota  and  Tethea  Retusa,  and  from  this  cause  thousands  of  these  species  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  basket  makers,  who  cut  down  the  "  witheys  "  in  winter ;  the  eggs  of 
other  species  are  placed  in  the  buds,  especially  of  the  terminal  shoots,  as  in  the 
case  of  G.  Rhamni.  The  species  which  subsist  on  flowers  and  seeds,  as  most  of  the 
Eupithecice,  DianthwcioB,  XantJvice,  and  Erastria  Venustula,  probably  deposit  at  the 
base  of  the  petals  or  soft  ovary,  or  on  the  flower  stalks  of  UmbelliferEe,  &c.,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  the  eggs  of  internal  grass  feeders  will  usually  be  deposited  in  or  about  the 
axil  of  the  sheath  around  the  stem,  while  those  of  wood  and  bark  feeding  species 
will  generally  be  placed  in  chinks  of  bark,  though  Sesia  Bembeciformis  certainly 
deposits  naturally  upon  the  leaves ;  the  eggs  of  low  plant  feeders  may  be  most 
likely  detected  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  their  food-plant,  on  adjacent  stems 
of  grasses,  or  on  other  plants  or  objects  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  while 
for  real  instructive  observation  the  eggs  of  all  species  should  be  carefully  sought, 
and  when  found  made  note  of,  so  far  as  the  mere  desire  to  possess  is  concerned  but 
a  partial  success  may  be  expected,  for  assuredly  of  most  species  the  eggs  will  be 
far  more  easily  obtainable  by  the  following  plan  ; 
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Allowing  or  inducing  Lepidopterous  females  to  lay  in  captivity 

is  a  process  well  worth  attention,  and  since  it  has  been  adopted  by  energetic  breeders 
has  well  repaid  the  almost  daily  care  which  necessarily  attend  and  follow  it.  Some 
species  deposit  freely  enough,  even  when  shut  up  in  a  pill  box  or  impaled  with  a 
pin,  requiring  no  inducement  to  the  act ;  but  many,  unless  properly  managed,  are 
apt  to  disappoint  the  collector's  hopes  in  this  respect.  Among  those  which  will  be 
found  to  lay  freely  I  may  mention  the  Smerinthi,  the  Hepialidce,  LithosidcB,  Cheloni- 
dcB,  Liparidw,  Bomhycidm,  (indeed,  most  of  the  true  Bomhyces,)  Coremia,  Hibemia, 
Cidaria,  and  many  other  Geometrce,  Dicranura,  Closte^-a,  and  several  Notodontidm, 
Acronycta,  Xylophasia,  some  of  the  Tceniocampas  and  Xanthias,  the  genus  Pyralis, 
Hydrocampa,  Pterophorns,  &c. ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  require  such  inducements 
as  space,  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  nutriment,  presence  of  food-plant,  suitable 
cracks  and  surfaces  in  which  and  on  which  to  deposit,  and  other  conditions  which 
may  from  time  to  time  suggest  themselves  to  the  observant  Entomologist. 

Butterflies,  as  a  rule,  require  space,  admission  of  sun's  rays,  presence  of  food- 
plant  (especially  of  the  flowers),  air,  &c.,  as  incentives  to  laying,  but  some  species,  as 
A.  Galathea,  Argynnis  Euphrosyne,  Paphia,  Satyrus  JUgeria,  Hyperanthus,  Chortohius 
Pamphilus,  &c.,  will  generally  lay  freely  enough  if  only  the  three  latter  conditions  be 
complied  with ;  again,  the  day-flying  sphinges,  as  Macroglossa  and  Sesia  will  of  course 
require  the  sun's  rays  and  space,*  while  some  of  the  autumn  spi^cies,  as  S.  Convol- 
vuli,\  A.  Atropos,  and  C.  Celerio,  would  probably  not  deposit  naturally  until  after 
hybernation,  when  they  also  would  require  space. 

The  Bombyces  generally  lay  pretty  freely  ;  when  shut  up  in  a  pill  box  it  is 
advisable  to  leave  the  lid  a  little  open  on  one  side  so  that  the  enclosed  insect  may 
not  be  stifled,  or  the  top  of  the  lid  may  be  knocked  out  and  gauze  substituted  for 
it,  and  kept  in  place  by  the  rim  of  it.  The  tongued  Bombyces,  as  the  LithosidcB  and 
the  Hook-tips,  should  be  allowed  to  sip  from  a  sponge  moistened  with  honey  and 
water ;  and  to  the  species  whose  females  naturally  deposit  eggs  in  bright  sunshine, 
as  the  day-flying  Hook-tips,  the  sun's  rays  should  of  course  have  free  admission. 

Many  GreometrSB  require  nourishment,  as  aflforded  by  the  damp  sweetened 
sponge,  and  some  seem  particular  as  to  the  surface  upon  which  they  deposit,  one 
seeming  to  like  deep  chinks  in  rough  bark  or  slits  in  a  chip  bos,  as  Nyssia,  Biston, 
Boarmia  ;  another,  as  Epione,  preferring  a  corner,  such  as  that  formed  when  the  chip 
of  the  circumference  of  a  willow  box  overlaps,  a  third,  as  Cidaria,  depositing  at  the 
tips  of  any  little  projections  from  the  surface,  while  a  fourth  is  not  satisfied  unless 
she  lays  her  eggs  among  some  loose  texture,  as  the  folds  of  muslin,  and  so  on. 

The  Noctuae  more  than  all  require  the  stimulus  of  the  sweetened  sponge,  as 
they  are  a  class  of  insects  which  are  apt  to  delay  oviposition  until  sometimes  a  very 
long  period  after  impregnation,  it  not  unfrequently  happening  that  they  die  without 
depositing  their  ova.  In  their  case,  as  with  the  Geometers,  we  must  first  place  the 
females  in  a  suitable  chamber,  such  as  a  child's  toy  box   loosely  lined  with  paper 

*  M.  Stellaiarum  deposits  its  eggs  while  on  the  wing  as  it  hovers,  curling  its  abdomen  forwards 
and  upwards  so  as  to  place  the  epg  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  of  its  food-plant  the  bcdstraw. 
Faeiformis  |)robably  does  the  same  upon  the  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle. 

t  Mr.  D'Orville  onoe  sqiiee/i'd  an  egg  from  the  body  of  a  female  .S  Conrolviili  ivhicli  hatr/ted  late 
in  September  !  !  ! 
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(for  facility  of  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  eggs),  and  having  a  piece  of  gauze  or 
leno  substituted  for  the  wooden  top  of  the  lid.  The  sweetened  sponge  may  be  pinned 
to  the  side  of  her  cage,  fi-om  which  she  will  generally  be  found  to  sip  fi-eely  ;  in 
order,  however,  to  make  sure  of  her  having  a  taste,  place  the  sponge  in  front  of  her 
palpi  and  then  very  gently  blow  towards  her,  when  she  will  immediately  unfold  her 
tongne  and  partake  of  the  nectar. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  males  of  some  species,  as  Bomhyx,  Saturnia, 
Endromi.'f,  fly  by  day  in  quest  of  their  respective  females,  but  that  the  females  do  not 
generally  fly  or  deposit  their  eggs  until  the  evening  has  set  in.  As  a  rule  the  food- 
plant  should  be  introduced  to  laying  females,  it  can  never  do  harm,  and  may  some- 
times be  the  means  of  procuring  eggs  otherwise  unobtainable  ;  and  I  may  just  note 
here  that  the  introduction  of  a  gas  or  lamp  light  to  an  apartment  in  which  a  female 
is  depositing  will,  in  most  cases,  stop  the  process,  though  in  others  this  very  means 
may  be  adopted  as  an  incentive  to  lay  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  noticed  that  a  female 
with  which  every  inducement  had  failed,  has  laid  freely  enough  after  having  been 
treated  with  oxalic  acid  ;  and  even  the  plan  of  actually  squeezing  out  eggs  from  the 
body  of  a  refractory  female  appears  to  have  met  with,  at  any  rate,  partial  success 
in  more  cases  than  one. 

{To  be  continved.) 


Captures  of  Phytometra  wnca  and  Eupitliecia  lariciata. — I  took  Phytometra 
cenea  somewhat  plentifully  on  April  29th  in  St.  Leonard's  Forest.  Most  of  the 
specimens  were  poor,  and  had  evidently  been  out  some  time.  Mr.  Stainton's  Manual 
gives  the  date  of  its  aiDpearance  as  June  and  July. 

I  have  been  also  taking  rather  freely  the  new  pug  Eupithecia  lariciata,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  distribute  it  as  far  as  my  supply  goes.  The  specimens  are  not  first- 
rate,  having  been  taken  rather  too  late. — Du.  Battersheli.  Gill,  5,  Cambridge 
Place,  Eegent's  Park,  n.w. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Tethea  suhtusa. — The  eggs  of  this  species  are  pro- 
bably laid  at  the  end  of  July  and  throughout  August  on  the  young  twigs  of  poplar. 
The  larva  hatches  in  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the  young  buds  burst  into 
leaf ;  it  immediately  spins  two  leaves  together,  and  continues  this  practice  during 
the  whole  of  the  larval  state.  Like  some  other  species,  it  effects  the  various  changes 
of  skin  in  the  same  situation.  In  confinement  it  appears  to  feed  only  at  night. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  full-grown  larva,  which  is  not  at  all  variable 
either  in  colour  or  markings  : — pale  yellowish-green,  rather  glossy,  not  unlike  dictcBa. 
The  dorsal  stripe  broad,  pale  yellow,  much  more  so  than  the  ground  colour.  Spira- 
cular  line  the  same  ;  along  this  latter  is  a  row  of  black  rings,  somewhat  oval,  having 
a  pale  yellow  centre.  There  is  one  such  ring  in  the  second  and  ten  following  seg- 
ments. Just  midway  between  the  dorsal  and  spiracular  lines  is  another  slender, 
clear  yellovv  stripe,  slightly  interrupted  by  the  segmental  divisions.  Head  chrome 
yellow,  bordered  with  black.  Mouth  and  prolegs  black,  slightly  mottled  with  yellow. 
The  larva  lies  curled  up  between  two  leaves  spun  together,  and  in  this  position, 
whrn  in  a  state  of  nature,  may  easily  be  detected  by  looking  np  at  the  leaves.     Pupa 
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subterranean  ;  pupa  case  weak.  The  larva  is  full  growu  about  the  eud  of  May,  aud 
the  perfect  insect  appears  throughout  July.  It  appears  widely  distributed,  and  not 
uncommon.— Rev.  J.  Gkeene,  Cubley   Rectory,  Doveridge,  Derby,  July  I2th,  1864. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  T  her  a  coniferata. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  a  few  eggs  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend.  Six  hatched,  of  these  only  one,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  came  to  maturity.  When  full  grown  it  was  short  and  stumpy,  extremely 
like  the  larvae  of  some  of  the  Eupithecice.  Head  pale  brown.  Ground  colour  grass 
green.  Dorsal  line  broad,  pure  bluish  white ;  this  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a 
slender  stripe  of  the  same  colour.  Spiracular  line  the  same.  These  stripes  are  all 
very  clear  and  well  defined.  Segmental  divisions  yellow.  Prolegs  pink.  There 
are  no  dots  or  marks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sluggish  creatures  I  ever  saw,  lying, 
for  hours— even  days,  in  the  same  place,  just  stretching  itself  to  get  at  the  food 
within  reach.  It  remained  a  long  time  in  the  larval  state,  as  it  was  hatched  the 
third  week  in  March  and  did  not  spin  up  till  June  6th.  It  effected  this  change 
between  moss  and  the  sprig  of  juniper,  on  which  it  was  feeding,  so  unwilhng  was  it 
even,  then  to  move.  The  pupa  is  dark  grass  green,  abdominal  segments  lighter. 
The  perfect  insect  appears  in  three  weeks. — Id. 

Xylina  conspicillaris.  —  In  the  first  number  of  the  Entomologist's  Monthly 
Magazine  is  a  notice  from  the  Rev.  E.  Horton  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  bred  one  fine 
specimen  of  this  very  rare  species.  I  think  it  only  due  to  Mr.  Horton  to  state 
(what  his  own  modesty  withheld)  that,  owing  to  his  generosity,  the  specimen  is  now 
in  my  collection. 

In  Xo.  2  is  a  communication  about  Eupithecia  lariciata.  Will  your  correspon- 
dent ki.'ii'ily  give  a  few  more  particulars,  as  I  know  nothing  aboiat  this  species? — Id. 

Cidmia  sagittata  hred. — My  friend,  Mr.  Buckler,  has  lately  bred  the  moths  from 
larvaa  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  Fryer,  of  Chatteris,  both  in  1862  and  1863,  thus  for 
ever  putting  an  end  to  all  doubts  as  to  the  true  history  of  this  species. — Rev.  J. 
Hellins,  Exeter,  July,  1864. 

Habits  and  description  of  the  larva  of  Lozogramma  petra/ria. — A  captured  moth 
laid  me  some  eggs  on  the  10th  May  of  this  summer.  These  at  first  were  pale  straw 
coloured,  soon  turned  bright  red,  and  afterwards  became  dingy.  The  larvte  hatched 
on  28th  May,  and  fed  throughout  most  freely  on  common  fern  (Pteris  aquilina)  ; 
they  rested  at  full  length,  but  when  disturbed  twisted  into  knots  and  jumped  about 
angrily ;  they  went  to  earth  during  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  larvae  assimilate  well  in  appearance  to  their  food-23lant,  and  must  be  hard 
to  detect ;  when  full  fed  their  length  is  rather  over  an  inch,  shape  cylindrical,  and 
of  uniform  size  throughout,  except  that  the  segmental  folds  look  contracted,  and 
the  head  is  rather  flattened.  The  ground  colour  olive  green,  beDy  paler,  more  olive- 
grey  ;  some  individuals  had  a  slight  reddish  tint.  At  first  sight  the  whole  larva 
seems  to  be  covered  with  very  slender  chocolate-brown  longitudinal  lines — I  could 
count  at  least  24  all  round  the  body,  but  on  examination  it  is  seen  that  those  are 
an-anged  in  pairs  ;  thus,  there  is  a  double  dorsal,  and  three  double  sub-dorsal  lines, 
the  lowest  being  darkest  and  thickest.  The  spiracles  black,  below  them  a  creamy 
white  line  ;  and  the  belly  is  striped  somewhat  like  the  back,  only  that  the  lines  are 
more  diffuse  and  not  so  numerous ;   the  segmental  folds  are  red. — hi. 
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,.  Habits  and  description  of  the  la/rva  ofAcidalia  imrmitata. — I  received  eggs  of  this 
species  from  Dr,  Knaggs  on  18th  July,  1863,  and  the  larvae  hatched  on  July  22nd. 
They  chose  for  their  food  Polygonmn  aviculare,  but  did  not  attain  any  great  size 
before  liybernation ;  through  the  winter  they  rested  on  the  withered  stems  of  their 
food-plant,  and  did  not  begin  to  feed  again  in  spring  till  the  young  seedlings  of  the 
Polygonum  had  put  out  their  second  pair  of  leaves,  when  they  seemed  to  find  out 
that  it  was  time  to  commence  to  eat  again.  They  attained  their  full  growth  during 
the  last  week  in  May  and  first  week  in  June  of  the  present  summer,  and  spun 
themselves  up  in  silken  cocoons  under  some  short  moss  which  had  grown  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  their  flower-pot.     The  first  moth  emerged  on  July  2nd. 

When  full  grown  the  larva  is  about  1^  inch  long.  In  shape  cylindrical,  slightly 
pufied  at  the  spiracles,  tapering  evenly  towards  the  head,  which  is  small  and  round ; 
the  whole  skin  is  ribbed  in  rings  which  go  quite  round  the  body.  The  ground 
colour  is  a  warm  stone-coloured  tint,  and  there  is  a  dusky  dorsal  line  fonming  two 
ismall  dots  at  each  segmental  division  ;  above  the  spiracles  an  irregular  double  dusky 
line }  spiracles  black,  placed  in  a  stripe  rather  paler  than  the  ground  colour,  below 
which  comes  another  dusky  line,  darkest  on  its  upper  edge  and  fading  off  below. 

The  larva  described  above,  in  structure  and  colouring  resembles  those  otAcidalia 
fumata,  promutata,  and  imitaria,  except  that  the  two  last  are  longer ;  and  it  is  al- 
together different  from  the  type  furnished  by  the  shorter,  stiff,  and  flattish  larvae  of 
A.  suhsericeata,  incanata,  aversata,  inomata,  and  osseata. — Eev.  J.  Hellins,  Exeter. 

AcidaUa  promutata. — Three  or  four  seasons  following  I  have  reared  one  or  two 
of  the  larvae  of  this  species  upon  yarrow  and  mugwort  to  nearly  full  growth,  when 
without  any  apparent  reason  they  have  all  sickened  and  died.  I  should  much  like 
to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  been  more  successful. — Id. 

Captures  on  the  Cotswolds. — When  at  Dinsby,  on  the  19th  of  May,  in  a 
three  hours'  recreative  ramble  on  the  north  hill-side  and  summit  of  Stinchcombe, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Cotswold  range,  I  was  happy  to  meet  with  Argy- 
nnis  Euphrosyne,  Melitcea  Artemis,  and  Nemeohius  Lucina. — W.  Far]£en  White,  The 
Vicarage,  Stonehouse,  Gloucester. 

Captures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wandsiuorth. — Up  to  the  end  of  May  I  have 
met  with  the  following  species  at  Coombe  Wood  : — Argynnis  Euphrosyne  (flying  in 
the  open  parts)  ;  T.  punctulata,  Ephyra  porata,  punctata,  and  pendularia  (by 
beating) ;  Eupisteria  heparata  (very  local,  I  only  found  it  in  one  particular  glade) ; 
Nvm,eriapulverai-ia  (by  beating) ;  Ypsipetes  impluviata  (by  beating  amongst  alders) ; 
Platypteryx  Falcula  (from  birch).  Whilst  mothing  in  my  garden  I  have  also  met 
with  Coremia  unidentaria,  (ferrugata  does  not  appear  to  be  common  here),  Scotosia 
certata  and  Xyloca/nipa  Uthorhiza.  And  on  Wimbledon  Common  I  collected 
eighteen  larvae  of  Orgyia  Qonostigma. — G.  B.  Longstaff,  South-fields,  Wandsworth. 

Stawropus  Fagi,  near  Aylesbury. — While  searching  for  examples  of  Cidaria 
silaceata,  in  Drayton  Wood,  yesterday,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  fine  male  of 
Stauropus  Fagi  at  rest  on  a  small  fir  tree,  it  looked  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  just  emerged 
from  its  pupa.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  took  a  female  specimen  of  Notodonta 
Cucullina  last  May  in  the  same  locahty. — W.  E.  Paksons,  New  Koad,  Aylesbury, 
Bucks.— Jkhc  Uth,  1864. 
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Chwrocampa  Porcellus,  in  Gloucestershire. —  I  took  two  specimens  of  C.  Porcellus 
in  good  condition,  hovering  over  honeysuckle  jitst  hetiveen  dayliyht  and  dusk ;  one  on 
June  1st,  and  the  other  on  June  9th.  I  cannot  find  this  locality  given  ;  I  did  not 
observe  any  larvae  last  season. — Rev.  E.  Hallet  Todd,  Windrush,  Burford  (the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Cotswold). 

An  instance  of  'parasitism  in  ivhich  a  chrysalis  of  Chelonia  Caja  produced  a 
living  inoth  and  larvce  of  a  Hymenopterous  insect  at  the  same  time. — It  is  vrell  known 
that  the  parasites  on  larvaa  usually  kill  them  before  the  transformation  into  pupae, 
or  at  any  rate,  do  not  allow  them  to  assume  the  perfect  state.  M.  Kiinckel  has 
communicated  to  me  a  somewhat  rare  case,  in  which  parasitism  has  permitted  of 
the  appearance  of  the  imago.  It  occurred  to  a  female  of  Chelonia  Caja,  which  made 
its  appearance  alive,  but  with  the  wings  crippled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  parasitic 
larvEe  came  out  of  the  chrysalis.  Do  facts  of  this  kind  perhaps  explain  certain 
abortions  in  the  imagines  oi  Lepidoptera  in  the  natural  state  ?  The  parasites  belonged 
here  to  the  Hymenoptera,  for  the  larva  showed  traces  of  punctures,  and  the  little 
cocoons  were  found  in  the  cocoon  spun  by  the  larva.  Robineau-Desvoidy  cites  an 
analagous  instance  among  the  Bvptera  (Essai  sur  les  Myodaires,  t.  2,  1830,  p.  28.) 
M.  Carcel,  he  writes,  has  seen  Phryxe  emerge  from  the  imago  of  Sphinx  Ligiistri. 
(M.  Maurice  Girard  in  the  "Annales  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  Prance,"  4me 
serio,  4me  tome,  1864,  premier  trimestre.) 

Eupithecia  tripunctata. — I  bred  this  insect  on  the  20th  April  from  eggs  ob- 
tained from  a  captured  specimen  in  the  month  of  August,  1863.  By  keeping  the 
sexes  together  and  feeding  them  with  honey,  I  succeeded  in  getting  some  eggs,  and 
the  larvao  hatched  on  the  9th  May.  They  were  placed  on  the  umbels  of  Anthriscus 
sylvestns,  then  the  only  umbelliferous  plant  in  flower,  and  so  rapid  was  their  growth 
that,  to  my  great  surprise,  one  larva  was  full  grown  and  went  into  pupa  on  the  22nd 
May.  By  the  26th  May  all  the  remaining  larvae  had  assumed  the  pupa  state.  In 
all  my  experience  of  insect  breeding  this  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  case  that 
has  occurred.  It  may  probably,  in  some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  unusually  high 
temperature  that  prevailed  in  the  month  of  May.  The  perfect  insects  began  to 
emerge  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  a  finer  specimen  than  the  first  (a  female)  I  never  saw. 

The  question  now  arises,  is  this  insect  double  brooded  ?  In  confinement  I  have 
proved  it  to  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  so  in  the  natural  state. 

At  the  time  I  had  the  larvae  feeding  I  examined  and  beat  hundreds  of  plants, 
in  different  localities,  of  Anthriscus  sylvestris,  and  could  find  no  trace  of  Eupithecia 
larva),  nothing  but  larvEe  of  Depressaricn,  nor  have  I  ever  captured  a  specimen  of  the 
insect  earher  than  the  end  of  July.  — H.  D'Orville,  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  July  7th. 

Habits  of  Madopa  salicalis,  Eupcecilia  amhiguana,  !^c. — On  the  25th  May  last 
I  was  collecting  in  the  woods  in  company  with  a  gentleman  visiting  here,  who, 
although  not  himself  an  Entomologist,  was  amusing  himself  by  catching  insects  for 
a  friend  in  London.  I  had  just  walked  up  a  grassy  path  and  secured  two  or  three 
Nemeohins  Lucina,  when  my  companion  came  to  me  to  know  whether  a  moth  that 
he  had  just  boxed  was  worth  keeping  or  not.  I  peeped,  and  saw — Madopa  salicaUs. 
My  state  of  excitement  may  be  imagined,  and  it  was  not  lessened  when  my  friend. 
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two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  started  another  out  of  the  grass  and  caught  it. 
We  both  worked  hard  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  but  did  not  see  more.  However, 
by  repeated  visits  to  the  place  on  subsequent  days  I  managed  to  secure  a  few 
specimens. 

The  habits  of  this  species  appear  to  be  modified  according  to  the  season.  Two 
years  ago,  when  the  ground  was  very  wet,  my  specimens  all  occurred  in  low  bushes 
of  beech  or  oak,  while  those  I  took  this  year,  when  the  weather  was  hot  and  the 
ground  pretty  dry,  were  all  hiding  among  the  long  grass  and  rushes  in  the  wood- 
paths,  apparently  seeking  the  coolest  places.  They  were  generally  veiy  quiet  in 
their  habits,  starting  up  before  my  feet  and  settling  again  in  the  grass  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  yards  ;  but  one  specimen  flew  quite  vrildly  over  the  bushes,  and  gave 
me  a  pretty  chase,  and  two  or  three  others  I  think  I  lost  that  way. 

Its  flight  closely  resembles  that  of  Crambus  pratellus,  which  of  course  abounds 
at  the  same  place,  but  M.  salicalis  shows  the  dark  grey  colour  of  the  fore-wings 
even  when  flying.  It  is,  however,  very  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  specimens  of 
Bohjs  fuscalis,  which  only  look  a  little  smaller.  I  met  with  one  specimen  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  all  the  rest  occurred  between  2  and  6  p.m.,  and  one 
which  I  captured  about  the  latter  hour  seemed  to  be  taking  its  evening  flight. 

It  must,  however,  also  fly  after  dark,  as  I  took  one  some  years  ago  at  a  gas 
lamp  at  night.  It  cannot  at  any  time  be  very  active,  since  I  have  neyer  taken  a 
worn  specimen,  the  last  captured  on  June  9th  being  as  fine  as  the  first.  The  fore- 
wings,  however,  appear  to  be  very  brittle,  and  liable  to  have  little  bits  broken  out 
of  the  hind  margin. 

A  few  sijecimens  of  Loiophora  sexalata  occur  here  every  June.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  they  rest,  I  believe,  on  the  trunks  of  trees  or  large  bushes,  but 
towards  4  or  5  o'clock  p.m.  they  seem  to  mount  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  sallow 
bushes,  and  on  a  hot  afternoon  will  fly  off  directly  one  comes  near,  and  flit  about  in 
a  rather  excited  manner.  I  have  known  them  dart  oS"  when  I  have  been  several 
yards  a\Yay,  and  not  looking  for  them.  On  cooler  afternoons  they  may  be  easily 
beaten  out  of  the  bushes.  They  fly  in  the  very  early  dusk,  rather  before  most  other 
Qeometroe,  and  their  flight  is  then  very  gentle.  This  species  seems  to  frequent 
almost  exclusively  sallow  hedges ;  I  have  hardly  ever  taken  it  in  woods. 

EupeBcilia  amhiguana  has  again  occurred  among  Bhamnus  Frangula,  and  a.mong 
that  alone.  It  is  easily  beaten  out  of  the  bushes  in  the  afternoon,  and  looks  very 
distinct  on  the  wing,  as,  fi-om  its  steady  flight,  the  broad  dai-k  bar  across  the  wings 
is  rather  conspicuous.     Its  time  of  flight  is  about  sunset. 

The  place  where  I  take  it  every  year  is  just  within  the  border  of  Sussex,  but 
this  year  I  beat  a  specimen  from  a  buckthorn  bush  in  a  wood  in  Surrey,  probably 
its  first  occurrence  in  this  county. — Chas.  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere,  llth  Jxhj,  1864. 

071  the  re-appearance  of  some  Lepidoptera  unnoticed  since  the  year  1860. — 
The  following  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  Midland  Counties  of  England, 
and  especially  to  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  which  suffered  more  severely  than 
most  other  parts  of  the  country,  both  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  during  the  wet 
and  sunless  summer  and  intensely  severe  winter  of  1860 ;  from  that  time  many  of 
our  commoner  Lepidopterous  insects  became  rare,  and  various  larvas,  which  one 
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used  to  meet  with  in  every  mral  and  suburban  walk  during  their  respective  seasons 
of  existence,  disappeared.  It  is  now  interesting  to  mark  how  nature  is  gradually 
resuming  her  normal  state.  Trachea  piniperda,  which  we  took  freely  in  the  imago 
state  at  sallows,  and  in  the  larval  state  on  its  food-plant  (Pinus  sylvestris),  had, 
since  1860,  almost  disappeared,  but  is  now  yeai-ly  increasing  in  number.  The  plump 
larva  of  Diloba  ccerideocephala,  which  formerly  met  the  eye  as  it  lay  extended  along 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  hawthorn  and  crabtree,  was  not  seen  for  several  years,  but 
it  is  again  abundant  in  the  particular  part  of  this  painsh  which  is  its  chosen  locality. 
Porthesia  anriflua,  whose  larvae,  juveniles  with  entomological  proclivities,  delight  in 
gathering,  cramming  them  by  the  score  into  purloined  lucifer-match  boxes,  or  other 
available  but  unsanitary  receptacles,  and  whose  almost  spotless  white-winged  imago 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  most  unobservant  as  it  sits  conspicuous  on  the  hedge, 
or  sails  heavily  across  his  path  at  twilight,  was  last  year,  for  the  first  time  since 
1860,  tolerably  common,  and  this  summer  the  larva  is  in  profusion.  Smerinthus 
ocellatus  and  Odonestis  potatoria,  both  of  which  disappeared,  are  again  showing 
themselves  sparingly.  One  "  old  familiar  face  "  has  so  far  failed  to  re-appear,  I 
allude  to  Sphin.v  Ligustri,  whose  delicate  pulpy  larva  was  unable  to  reach  maturity 
during  the  wet  summer  alluded  to,  and  to  the  present  time,  although  diligently 
sought  for  year  by  year  in  its  former  haunts,  not  a  single  individual  has  been  taken. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sm.  Populi  and  C.  vinula  suffered  little,  and  have  appeared  re- 
gularly ;  the  latter  is  now  abundant.  This  list  might  be  greatly  extended,  but  the 
above  is  snfBcient  to  show  that  there  are  ups  and  downs  even  in  insect  life,  and  no 
doubt  have  been  through  all  time  past. — George  Gascoyne,  June,  1864. 

Coleoptcra  near  Loivestoft. — In  the  end  of  June,  1861,  I  had  a  few  days'  col- 
lecting in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft  ;  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and  insects 
were  very  plentiful.     Amongst  my  captures  the  following  are  the  more  remarkable  : 

Inland  I  took  the  following  species: — Harpalus  luteicornis,  Dufts. ;  I  took  a 
female  of  this  very  rare  insect  at  the  roots  of  grass,  near  Carlton  Church.  Falagria 
thoracica,  Steph.  ;  in  dung  near  Kirkly,  a  village  about  a  mile  west  of  Lowestoft. 
Ocypus  ater,  Grav. ;  one  specimen  under  a  stone  on  the  margin  of  a  pond  at  Mutford. 
Ischnomera  melanura,  Lin. ;  one  specimen  on  a  door-step. 

On  the  sea  shore  the  following  occurred : — Tarus  axillaris,  Fabr. ;  one  specimen 
found  by  my  father  under  a  piece  of  dry  dung,  on  the  denes  north  of  Lowestoft,  a 
curious  locality  for  it,  as  it  generally  occurs  on  chalky  soils,  whereas  the  above 
locality  is  on  the  sand.  Dyschirius  politus,  Dej. ;  one  specimen  under  a  stone. 
Calathus  flavipes,  Fourc. ;  abundant  near  Yarmouth,  at  the  roots  of  grass.  Ancho- 
menus  gracilvpes,  Dufts. ;  one  specimen  at  the  i-oots  of  grass  near  Kessingland,  a 
village  about  three  miles  south  of  Lowestoft ;  another  was  found  by  my  father  under 
a  stone  about  a  mile  north  of  Lowestoft.  Arnara  consularis,  Dufts. ;  one  specimen 
under  a  stone,  near  Kessingland.  Amara  fulva,  Dej. ;  common  near  Lowestoft, 
under  stones  and  rejectamenta.  Quedius  semiolscurus,  Marsh ;  under  rejectamenta. 
Lathrohium  pallidum,  Nordni. ;  four  specimens  running  on  the  sands  just  above  high 
water  mark,  between  Lowestoft  and  Pakefield.  Achenium  depressum,  Grav. ;  under 
rejectamenta.  Notoxus  monocenis,  Lin. ;  common  at  the  roots  of  grass,  running 
into  numberless  varieties,  some  (fuite  black. — E.  Saunbeks,  Hillfield,  Reigate. 
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Nemosoma  elongata. —  In  1860  I  found  a  pair  of  this  rare  insect  under  the  bark 
of  an  old  paling,  on  the  bank  of  the  'Avon,  near  Bath. —  V.  C.  de  Rivaz,  4, 
Shrewsbury  Road,  W. 

Occurrence  of  Cordulia  a/rctica  in  Ireland. — T  have  in  my  cabinet  a  male  of 
Cordulia  arctica,  Zetterstedt,  taken  at  Killarney,  in  1862,  by  Mr.  Birchall,  and  pre- 
sented to  me  by  that  gentleman.  This  dragon-fly  had  hitherto  only  been  found  in 
one  British  locality,  Rannoch,  Perthshire.  Being  undoubtedly  a  northern  species, 
one  would  scarcely  have  suspected  its  occurrence  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  but 
Mr.  Birchall  remarks  that  he  has  found  Caenonympha  davus  and  Hadena  rectilinecu 
at  the  same  place,  neither  of  which  occurs  in  the  southern  parts  of  England.  De 
Selys-Longchamps  mentions  that  it  has  been  taken  on  an  elevated  heath  near 
Arlon  in  Belgium,  a  locality  still  further  south.  The  figure  of  the  appendices  in  the 
"Revue  des  Odonates"  is  very  characteristic. — Robert  McLachlan,  Forest  Hill, 
15th  July,  1864. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  July  4th,  1864. — A.  R.  Wallace,  Esq., 
F.Z.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Westwood  called  the  attention  of  the  members  present  to  a  valuable 
paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Russian  Entomological  Society,  by  Kolenati,  on  the 
Nyeteriiidw,  a  tribe  of  flies  parasitic  on  bats,  in  which  several  new  genera  were 
founded. 

Mr.  Wallace  stated,  that  during  his  travels  he  had  found  a  few  of  these  insects 
on  bats,  but  that  they  were  not  nearly  so  abundant  as  the  allied  parasitic  insects 
on  birds. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  the  piece  of  comb  which  he  had  mentioned  at  the 
June  meeting,  showing  clearly  the  line  of  new  wax  by  which  the  bees  had  fastened 
it  to  the  frame,  without  any  swarm  having  taken  place,  and  when  the  workers  were 
of  course  unaccompanied  by  the  queen.  His  attention  had  been  first  called  to  it  by 
observing  some  scales  of  new  wax  which  had  been  dropped  on  the  floor  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  also  exhibited  some  pieces  of  comb  containing  cells  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  some  of  which  were  circular,  some  hemispherical,  some  pentagonal, 
and  others  hexagonal,  and  observed,  that  accoi'ding  to  his  views,  the  bees  com- 
menced by  excavating  hemispherical  depressions,  which  as  they  became  larger  and 
came  into  contact,  of  necessity  assumed  the  hexagonal  form. 

Mr.  Smith  read  a  short  notice  by  Mr.  Stone  of  the  mode  by  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  make  the  wasps  erect  the  singular  structures  which  had  been  exhibited  at 
the  Juno  meeting. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  some  specimens  of  a  Oelechia,  which  had  been  bi-ed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Cambridge,  from  larvae  collected  last  autumn  in  the  fens  on 
Lathyrus  palustris.  The  insect  had  hitherto  been  supposed  identical  with  the  Con- 
tinental nigricostella,  which  it  closely  resembled,  but  a  comparison  of  bred  specimens 
of  the  two  insects  showed  that  they  were  distinct,  and  Mr.  Stainton  proposed  for 
the  species  bred  from  the  Lathyrus  palustris  the  name  of  Qelechia  Lathyri. 

Professor  Westwood  stated,  that  from  the  larvas  exhibited  by  Captain  Cox  at 
the  May  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  which  had  been  found  amongst  bran,  he  had 
reared  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Pyralis  fannalis. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Roland  Trimcn,  on  New  South  African  Butterflies,  in  which 
fifteen  new  species  were  described,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  TWO  NEW  SPECIES  OF  GELECHJA,  AND  A  NEW 
SPECIES  OF  COLEOPHORA;  WITH  REMARKS  ON  COLEOPHORA 
OLIVACEELLA  AND  C.  SOLITARIELLA. 

BY    G.    G.    MiJHLIG,    FEANKrORT-OIT-THE-MATN. 

Translated  from  the  "Stettiner  Entomologische  Zeitung"  Nos.  1-3,  186<l',  pj).  101-103, 
BY   ALICE   A.    DOUGLAS. 

G-ELECHIA     TRIATOMEA,    MilllUg. 

Alia  anticis  cinereis,  atomis  tribus  nigris  vix  conspicuis,  fascia 
clara  in  margine  exteriori  et  interiori  conspicua,  medio  obsoleta ;  palpis 
obscuris  ;  anteunis  griseis,  albido  annulatis ;  capite,  tborace,  corpore 
griseis. 

Fore-wings  dark  ash  coloured,  with  three  black,  scarcely  percepti- 
ble atoms,  one  in  the  middle,  and  two  perpendicularly-placed  towards 
the  apex  ;  the  pale  fascia  is  distinct  on  the  costa  and  inner  margin,  in 
the  middle  it  is  almost  obsolete.  Palpi  blackish ;  antennse  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  wings,  annulated  with  grey  and  white.  Head,  thorax, 
and  the  abdomen  (which  is  not  flatly  depressed),  also  grey;  on  the 
former,  behind  the  base  of  the  antennae,  stand  two  brownish  tufts  of 
hair.  Marginal  line  and  cilia  of  the  fore-wings  dark  grey,  the  margin 
of  the  under-wings  yellowish,  towards  the  apex  subsiding  into  grey ; 
the  cilia  grey.     Legs  blackish,  ringed  with  white. 

In  habit  and  colour  the  moth  resembles  Gelechia  Populella,  L.,  but 
it  scarcely  attains  the  size  of  O.  tenebrosella,  Zel. 

The  first  time  of  its  appearance  was  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
1862.  Unfortunately  the  larva  escaped  my  observation ;  the  insect  ap- 
peared in  a  cage,  where  I  fed  known  species  with  different  plants.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  it  was  brought  in  with  Gratcegus  oxyacantha. 

Gelechia  moeosa  {Frey.  in  litt.),  Muldig. 

Alis  anticis  obscure  cinereo-griseis,  fere  nigris,  apice  alarum  squa- 
mis  nonnullis  canis  adspersa,  margine  et  ciliis  obscure  griseis.  Palpis 
antennisque  nigris,  his  canis  annulatis.  Capite,  thorace,  corpore,  ob- 
scure griseis. 

Fore-wings  dark  ash-coloured,  almost  black  ;  towards  the  coarsely 
scaled  apex  here  and  there  a  few  pale  grey  scales  stand  forth.  Palpi 
and  antennae  black,  the  latter  with  scarcely  perceptibly  paler  annulations. 
Head  smooth,  thorax  and  abdomen  dark  grey,  marginal  line  and  cilia 
of  both  pairs  of  wings  dark  grey,  the  legs  paler. 

In  size  the  same  as  the  preceding  species,  but  the  wings  arc  much 
narrower  and  more  pointed. 
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The  first  time  of  appearance  was  in  the  middle  of  July,  1858. 
The  larva  I  found  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  same  year,  in  the 
fresh  terminal  shoots  of  Lysimaclda  vulgaris. 

COLEOPHOEA   MFSCULELLA,    Muhliff. 

Alis  anticis  luteo-fuscis,  margine  anteriori  albido.  Medio  alarum 
liueis  duabus  albidis,  quarum  prima  e  basi  nata  ad  angulum  analem, 
altera  ad  apieem  alarum  pertinet.  Margine  interiori  aliquantum  albido 
limbato,  alis  posterioribus  et  ciliis  griseis.  Palpis  autennisque  albidis, 
his  nigro-annulatis  ;  capite  brunneo  hirsute ;  thoracis  lateribus  albidis, 
medio  brunneo,  corpore  pedibusque  obscurioribus. 

Fore-wings  dark  luteous,  the  costa  white.  In  the  middle  of  the 
wing  two  white  lines,  one  springing  out  of  the  base  ending  at  the  anal 
angle,  the  second  extending  from  about  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  apex 
of  the  wing.  Inner  margin  narrowly  white,  under-wings  and  cilia  grey, 
palpi  and  antennse  white,  ringed  with  black.  Head  covered  with  brown 
hairs  ;  thorax  laterally  white,  in  the  middle  brown  ;  abdomen  and  legs 
darker. 

The  first  time  of  appearance  was  in  the  middle  of  July,  1860. 

Next  to  Col.  juncicolella,  this  is  the  smallest  species  of  Coleophora. 
In  habit  and  colour  it  is  somewhat  near  to  saponariella,  Heeg, 

The  case  granulated  with  grey,  longitudinally  angulated,  the  hol- 
lows dark  (not  black,  as  in  saponariella)  ;  mouth  slightly  curved ;  the 
hinder  end  three-coi'uered,  tapering  to  a  point. 

The  larva  lives  through  the  winter,  from  September  till  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  when  it  is  full  fed,  on  Diantlius  superhiis  and  Diantktts 
Carthusianorum.  It  betrays  itself  by  the  spots  mined  by  it  in  the 
leaves,  which  appear  almost  snow  white. 

FROM    MY    NOTES. 

Coleophora  olivaceclla  and  C.  solitariella. 

The  assertion  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  Coleophora  olivaceclla, 
St.,  and  C.  solitariella,  Zell.,  are  only  one  species,  indeed,  that  one  is 
the  fomnle  of  tlie  other. 

Tiiough  it  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced author  himself  to  determine  instantly,  with  certainty,  a 
single  specimen  of  these  species,  yet,  even  if  we  should  assume  that  the 
manner  of  life,  and  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  both,  are  one 
and  the  same  (although  it  is  not  known  to  me  that  solitariella  likes 
other  food  than  Stellaria  holostea,  whereas  olivaceella  is  found  on  Geras- 
liiim  viilfjafum  and  Stellaria  holostea),  we  may  yet  see  the  difference  of 


tbe  cases.  The  case  of  solitarieJJa  is  whitish  grey,  the  under-side  darl^er, 
the  mouth  a  little  bent ;  while  that  of  olivaceella  on  the  underside  is 
almost  dark  brown,  above  somewhat  lighter,  the  mouth  much  more  bent ; 
consequently  there  is  an  essential  difference,  not  to  be  mistaken.  Fur- 
ther, a  glance  at  20  or  30  examples  set  in  rows,  and  placed  close  tq^- 
gether,  will  show  unequivocal  distinctive  characters  ;  glancing  obliquely 
over  the  moths  in  daylight  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fore- wings  in  oliva- 
ceella are  olive  coloured,  glistening  with  metallic  lustre,  but  in  solitariella 
they  are  dull  luteous  :   and  thus  the  doubts  of  sceptics  will  vanish. 


REMINISCENCES     OF     AN     ENTOMOLOGICAL     EXCURSION     TIP     THE 
DEMERARA  RIVER. 

BT    BERNARD    PIFFARD. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  having  a  desire  to  see  what  the  country  around  Deme- 
rara  would  produce  in  the  way  of  insects,  I  equipped  myself  for  a  tour 
in  those  parts  and  started  for  George  Town,  at  which  place  I  arrived 
late  in  March.  Before  proceeding  into  the  interior,  I  collected  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town;  in  fine  weather 
the  sport  was  good,  and  even  when  wet  there  was  no  occasion  to  abandon 
it,  for  the  houses  literally  swarmed  with  various  species  of  ants,  one  of 
which  particularly  attracted  my  attention  on  account  of  the  extreme 
celerity  of  its  movements.  This  interesting  little  insect  darted  about 
upon  the  floors  with  such  inconceivable  speed,  that  during  its  progress 
it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  follow  it,  being  visible  only  at  the 
moment  of  preparing  for  each  spring,  the  length  of  which  averaged  six 
or  seven  inches. 

Many  species  of  Lepidoptera  abounded  on  the  grassy  banks  of 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  and  these  were  to  be  seen  on  the  wing  chiefly  from 
sunrise  till  noon,  generally  re-appearing  late  in  the  afternoon.  Among 
these  I  may  mention  the  active  Pamphila  bucephala,  as  well  as  other 
skippers  which  settled  upon  the  short  grass ;  the  strong-flighted  Anartia 
JatrophcB,  which  was  tolerably  abundant ;  Callidryas  Euhule,  a  species 
interesting  from  the  great  dissimilarity  of  its  sexes;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  the  evening,  I  captured  a  Thecla,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
under-surface,  which  was  of  a  lovely  pale  metallic  green,  fringed  with 
chocolate  coloured  markings,  and  traversed  by  a  silvery  band:  whilst  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  in  like  situations,  I  met  with  Junonia 
Lavinia.  I  frequently  visited  some  half-drained  land  skirting  the  town  ; 
this,  though  teeming  with  insect  life,  was  not  altogether  the  locality 


adapted  for  the  chase,  the  bushy  and  broken  nature  of  the  ground  rendering 
the  pursuit  somewhat  difficult.  A  mongst  my  more  noticeable  captures  on 
this  hunting  ground  were  the  pigmy  "Blues,"  Lyccena  Hanno,  and 
Cassius,  with  a  very  pretty  Deiopeia,  considerably  resembling  our  own 
D.  pulchella,  which  was  readily  disturbed  fi'om  the  low  herbage  ;  towards 
sunset  several  species  of  Thecla,  whose  names  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  ascertain,  danced  over  the  taller  bushes. 

A  neighbouring  abandoned  coffee  plantation,  howevei',  proved  to  be 
by  far  the  most  productive ;  and  it  was  here  that  I  met  with  the  hand- 
some Papilio  Panthonus,  and  the  sombre  Pavonia  Ilioneus;  the  former, 
evidently  at  head-quarters,  flew  feebly  about,  displaying  its  black  velvety 
wings,  upon  which  the  crimson  spots  shone  boldly  forth  ;  the  latter 
fluttered  along  the  pathway  at  dusk,  rarely  moving  during  the  day 
except  when  disturbed,  and  then  quickly  settling,  with  wings  erect, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  on  the  stems  of  coffee  bushes.  Here,  too, 
the  yellow-banded  Gynecia  Dirce,  with  several  species  of  HipparcTiia, 
occurred,  and  from  a  bush  I  captured  a  brown  Geometra,  somewhat 
resembling  our  O.  samhucata  in  shape  and  markings.  This  wood  was 
also  frequented  by  several  species  of  bats,  perroquets,  humming  birds, 
iguanas,  and  snakes. 

With  regard  to  the  town  I  may  add  that  it  possesses  scarcely  any- 
thing to  interest  the  traveller,  as  there  is  no  rising  ground  from  which 
views  of  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained ;  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  or  the  Board  of  Health,  however,  a  survey  of  it  might 
prove  a  caution. 

I  now  proceed  to  an  account  of  one  of  my  excursions  up  the 
Demerara  river.  In  a  boat,  partially  thatched  over  with  paJm  leaves  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  which  is  here  at  times  so  heavy  as  to  be  comparable 
only  to  that  which  usually  falls  on  a  flower-show  day,  I  started  with  a 
fair  wind,  a  flood  tide,  and  a  bush-nigger  as  companion :  and  as  the  pes- 
tilential town  became  lost  to  sight — and  smell,  and  the  bends  of  the  river 
were  passed,  the  country  presented  a  truly  beautiful  appearance;  num- 
berless butterflies  flitted  about,  one,  Helieopis  Cupido,  remarkable  for 
its  sluggish  flight  as  well  as  for  its  great  beauty, haunted  the  tangled  weeds 
along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  the  gay  butterfly-like  Urania  Leilus 
floated  swiftly  along,  frequently  dipping  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  myriads  of  Diptera  filled  the  air  with  ceaseless  hum,  disturbing  a 
silence  seldom  otherwise  broken  during  the  mid-day  heat  by  either  beast 
or  bird,  while  the  canoe  of  the  Indian,  as  it  occasionally  glided  past  upon 
the  glassy  surface  of  the  stream  to  disappear  amongst  the  dense  foliage, 
helped  to  enliven  the  scene. 
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As  evening  came  on  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  I  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  that  part  of  the  river  which  experience 
had  taught  me  was  uninhabited  by  mosquitos,  so  having  hauled  in  along 
shore  and  landed  what  few  things  were  necessary  for  the  night,  I  lighted 
my  pipe  and  resigned  myself  to  circumstances  ;  and  as  1  lay  thinking 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  journey,  and  meditating  on 

"  a  thousand  insect  forms, 
"  These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
"  New  life  ordain'd,  and  brighter  scenes  to  share, 
"Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
•'  Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and  size, 
"  More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ;  " 


I  fell  asleep. 


{To  be  concUided  in  our  next.) 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

BY  HENRY  "WALTEE  BATES,  F.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  page  69.J 

34.  —  MELITiEA     PTOLYCA. 

(^ .  Expans.  1"  2'",  1"  4'".  Wings  of  the  same  shape  as  Melitsea 
(Eresia)  Ardys,  (Hewits.  Exot.  Butt.  Eres.  f.  35-6):  the  outer  margin 
of  the  fore-wing  having  a  deep,  nearly  semi-circular  emargination  near 
the  middle,  followed,  towards  the  hind  angle,  by  a  small  dentiform  lobe. 
Dark  brown  as  in  M.  Ardys,  but  the  spots  are  all  of  a  tawny  hue 
instead  of  white,  and  larger  in  size ;  they  are,  however,  the  same  in 
position  and  in  number,  except  that  there  are  a  few  additional  small 
spots  placed  transversely  near  the  base  of  both  wings.  The  discal 
stripe  of  the  hind-wing  is  broader  and  less  macular  than  in  M.  Ardys, 
and  the  two  sub-marginal  lines  are  foi*med  of  a  number  of  very  fine 
lunules ;  but  these  are  indistinct  and  almost  obliterated  in  some  ex- 
amples. The  under-side  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  M.  Ardys  as 
figured  No.  35  in  the  place  quoted.  The  fringe  of  the  wings  is  speckled 
with  white  in  some  specimens  ;  whoUy  brown  in  others. 

Central  Valleys  of  Gruatemala. 

35. — MELITiEA   LELEX. 

cJ  $  .  1"  5'",  1"  7.'"  Closely  allied  to  M.  Ardys  and  M.  Ftolyca. 
The  outer  margin  of  the  fore-wing  is  however  not  deeply  einarginated, 
but  has  only  a  broad  shallow  sinuation,  followed  by  a  dentiform  pro- 
minence at  the  end  nearest  the  anal  angle.  Dark  brown,  spots  ochreous 
or  tawny  ochreous,  and  much  larger  than  in  M.  Ptolyca.  The  base  of 
the  hind  wing  has,  besides,  a  number  of  transverse  orange-tawny  spots. 
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The  discal  stripe  of  the  hind-wing  is  continuous  and  not  macular,  and 
the  two  sub-marginal  lines  are  fine  and  moderately  waved.  The  under- 
surfiice  of  the  fore-wing  does  not  difler  from  that  of  M.  Ardys  (Hewits. 
Exot.  Butt.  Eres.  f.  35),  except  in  the  spots  near  the  apex  being  ochreous 
instead  of  white.  The  under-surface  of  the  hind- wings  is  more  uniform 
and  ochreous  in  tint,  and  there  is  an  outer  sub-marginal  row  of  rusty- 
ochreous  lunules. 
Panama. 

36. — MELIT^A    ALETHES. 

(J.  Expans.  1"  4'".  Closely  allied  to  M.  Ardys  and  the  two 
preceding  species.  The  outer  margin  of  the  fore-wing  is  moderately 
emarginated,  but  the  hinder  angle  of  the  sinuation  is  not  distinctly 
produced.  Dark  brown,  the  spots  moderately  large  and  tawny  in  hue. 
The  base  of  the  hind-wing  has  a  few  transverse  reddish  markings  ;  the 
discal  stripe  is  moderately  broad  ;  the  two  sub-marginal  lines  are  fine 
and  tolerably  continuous.  The  under-side  of  the  hind- wing  difl'ers  from 
that  of  M.  Lelex  (to  which  M.  Alethes  is  otherwise  most  closely  allied) 
in  being  dusty-brown  with  distinct  reddish-brown  patches,  two  of 
which  form  a  nearly  continuous  broad  stripe  across  the  disk  ;  there  are 
no  distinct  sub-marginal  lunules. 

Central  Valleys  of  Guatemala.  Found  also  by  Mr.  Spruce  in 
Ecuador. 

87. — MEIilTiEA   TULCIS. 

(J.  Expans.  1"  2'".  Also  closely  allied  to  M.  Ardys  and  the 
preceding  species.  Outer  margin  of  the  fore-wing  with  a  shallow  but 
distinct  sinuation,  its  hinder  angle  obtuse.  Dark  brown,  the  spots  pallid 
ochreous ;  discal  stripe  of  hind-wing  continuous,  outer  sub-marginal 
line  interrupted,  inner  short  or  indistinct.  Beneath :  pale  ochreous, 
with  most  of  the  usual  marks  indistinct  or  obliterated,  three  of  the 
black  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  oiiter  limb  of  the  hind-wing  remaining 
very  distinct,  followed  by  a  row  of  whitish  sub-marginal  lunules. 

Guatemala,  interior. 

38. — MELITiEA    STESILEA. 

?  .  Expans.  1"  7'".  Closely  resembling  the  preceding  in  shape  of 
wings  and  in  colours  of  the  upper  surface.  It  might  be  considered  the 
female  of  the  same  species,  but  its  size  is  very  much  greater  and  the 
under-surface  is  widely  difterent  in  colour  and  markings.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  hind-wing,  which  is  of  a  rusty-tawny  hue,  with 
darker  waved  transverse  lines ;  the  base  has  a  broad  ashy  belt,  and  there 
is  a  fine,  waved  sub-marginal  duslcy  line  along  the  outer  border. 
Guatemala,  interior. 
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MICROTTA  (new  genus). 

Species  of  small  size.  Wings  elong.ated,  margins  perfectly  entire 
and  rounded ;  apex  of  fore-wing  obtuse  ;  abdominal  margin  of  hind- 
wing  not  forming  a  gutter  to  receive  the  abdomen,  wliich  latter  extends 
beyond  the  extremity  of  the  wings.  Fore-wing  costal  nervure  ter- 
minating on  the  costa  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing;  sub-costal 
nervure  emitting  its  first  branch  a  long  way  before,  its  second  a  still 
longer  way  after,  the  end  of  the  cell;  second,  third,  and  fourth  branches 
emitted  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other;  upper  radial  nervure 
joining  the  sub-costal  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  cell,  the  upper 
discoeellular  nervule  is  consequently  wanting;  the  middle  disco- 
cellular  is  moderately  short  and  angular  in  the  middle,  the  lower 
discoeellular  extends  obliquely  outwards  and  joins  the  median  (which 
forms  an  angle  to  receive  it)  a  considerable  distance  beyond  its  terminal 
fork  :  the  lower  discoeellular  is  tubular  only  towards  the  median, 
becoming  atrophied  towards  its  junctio^i  with  the  middle  discoeellular. 
Hind-wing  sub-costal  nervure  widely  distant  from  the  costal,  upper 
discoeellular  short  and  oblique,  middle  discoeellular  also  short,  cur- 
ving and  continuous  with  the  lower  radial ;  lower  discoeellular  quite 
obliterated.  Head  moderately  broad,  eyes  naked ;  palpi  clothed  in 
front  wifii  long  hair-scales.  Antennae  stout,  not  pale  ringed;  club 
abrupt,  thick,  obtuse,  slightly  curved.  Thorax  weak  and  small.  T/egs 
strongly  spined  beneath  ;  front  legs  of  the  female  with  terminal  rudi- 
mentary joints  rather  elongated,  and  their  spines  wide  apart.  Colours 
simple,  entirely  destitute  of  wavy  lines  above  and  beneath,  and  of 
sub-marginal  spots,  lunules,  or  lines. 

39.  —  MICROTIA   ELYA. 

(^  $  .  Expana.  1"  3'"  "Wings  elongate,  narrow,  obtuse,  and 
entire.  Dark  blackish  brown ;  fore-wing  with  an  oblique  sub-apical 
belt  curved  a  little  outwards,  and  a  large  sub-triangular  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  hind  border  orange-tawny.  Hind-wing  with  a  broad 
discal  orange-tawny  stripe  across  the  disc  (a  little  nearer  the  base),  and 
widest  on  the  abdominal  border.  Beneath :  the  same,  but  a  little 
paler :  outer  end  of  the  sub-apical  belt  of  fore-wing,  and  the  whole 
of  the  discal  stripe  of  the  hind-wing  (except  near  the  abdominal  edge) , 
pallid.  Base  of  palpi  and  of  costa  of  fore-wing  orange-tawny.  Body 
and  antennae  black. 

Guatemala,  interior ;  also  Nicaragua. 
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40. —  STNCHLOE    GAUDIALIS. 


cJ.  Expans.  2"  3'".  Wings  of  the  same  shape  as  in  the  well- 
known  Synchloe  Bonplandii  (Latr.),  but  not  quite  so  much  elongated. 
Deep  black.  Fore-wing  with  a  sub-median  and  strongly  curved  row 
of  clear  white  rounded -spots,  six  in  number,  much  more  curved  and 
nearer  the  middle  than  the  similar  row  in  S.  Bonplandii.  Near  the 
base  of  the  wing  is  a  large  vermillicn  spot,  divided  into  three  by  the 
median  nervure  and  the  base  of  its  first  branch.  Hind-wing  with  a 
sub-basal  irregular  belt  of  bright  clear  yellow,  divided  by  the  black 
nervures,  and  becoming  whitish  on  the  abdominal  border.  Between 
the  belt  and  the  extremity  of  the  wing  is  a  row  of  minute  white  specks. 
Fringe  of  wings  spotted  with  white.  Beneath :  same  as  above,  except 
that  the  fore- wing,  in  addition,  has  a  triangular  yellow  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  costal  border,  and  a  sub-apical  row  of  five  or  six  yellow 
spots,  and  that  the  hind-wing  has  a  sub-marginal  outer  row  of  seven 
yellow  semicircles,  diminishing  in  size,  from  the  apex  to  the  anal 
angle.     Body  and  antennae  black. 

This  richly  coloured  species  was  found  in  the  central  valleys  of 
Q-uatemala. 

41. — STIS'CHLOE    EEODTLE. 

^.  Expans.  2".  Wings  not  elongated,  fore-wing  very  slightly 
produced  at  apex,  outer  margin  a  little  incurved  in  the  middle.  Deep 
black.  Fore- wing  with  seven  white  spots  of  various  sizes  arranged  in 
a  rude  circle  on  the  disc,  and  a  curved  row  of  six  similar  but  more 
uniform  spots  between  them  and  the  outer  margin.  Hind-wing  with  a 
sub-basal  yellow  patch,  divided  by  the  black  nervures,  and  by  two 
small  black  spots  entering  within  the  cell ;  a  large  bright  red  spot 
near  the  anal  angle.  Beneath  :  same  as  above,  excejit  that  there  are 
five  or  six  additional  white  spots  on  the  discal  part  of  the  fore-wing,  a 
Vermillion  streak  at  base  of  fore-wing  costa,  and  an  interrupted  sub- 
marginal  row  of  large  vermillion  spots  on  hind-wing.  The  yellow  spot 
at  base  of  hind-wing  is  also  larger  and  more  divided  by  black  spots. 
The  fringe  of  the  wings  is  spotted  with  white.  Body  and  antennae 
black  ;  legs  and  palpi  streaked  with  whitish. 

Guatemala,  interior. 

42. — STNCHLOE   TELLIAS. 

cJ  $  ,  Expans.  1"  8'"  Wings  not  elongated  ;  fore-wing  slightly 
produced  and  very  obtuse  at  apex  ;   outer  margin  slightly  iucmwed 
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Dark  brown.  Fore-wing  with  two  waved  rows  of  white  spots  across 
the  apical  half  of  the  wing ;  the  spots  of  the  inner  row  larger  than 
those  of  the  outer,  and  the  two  posterior  ones  sometimes  accompanied 
by  orauge-tawnj  spots.  Hind-wing  with  the  discal  field  crossed  by  a 
very  broad  dark  orange-tawny  belt.  Beneath  :  the  same,  except  that 
the  base  of  fore-wing  costa  has  an  orange  tawny  streak,  and  that  the 
belt  of  hind-wing  is  narrow  and  ochreous  instead  of  broad  and  orange- 
tawny  ;  there  is  also  an  orange-tawny  spot  near  the  anal  angle,  and  a 
row  of  small  white  spots  between  the  discal  belt  and  the  outer  border. 
Fringe  of  wings  spotted  with  white.  Legs  tawny  coloured.  Body  and 
antennae  black. 
Gruatemala. 

43. — STNCHLOE    MELANARGB. 

(^.  Expans.  1"  9'".  Wings  not  elongated,  apex  not  pi-oduced, 
uor  outer  margin  incurved.  Deep  black.  Fore-wing  crossed,  a  little 
beyond  the  middle,  with  a  belt  of  six  oblong  yellowish-white  spots. 
Hind-wing  with  a  small  red  spot  near  anal  angle,  sometimes  indistinct. 
Beneath  :  the  same,  except  that  the  fore-wing  costa  is  red  at  the  base, 
and  that  the  hind-wing  has  a  sub-apical  row  of  yellow  spots,  and  an 
interrupted  row  of  large  red  spots.     Legs,  antennae,  and  body  black. 

Gruatemala,  interior. 

44. — ETJREMA    aODMANII. 

(J .  Expans.  2"  5'".  Fore-wing  sub-triangular,  outer  margin 
very  slightly  incurved  in  the  middle,  faintly  festooned  throughout. 
Hind-wing  of  the  same  shape  as  in  ^u.  Lethe.  Fore-wing  with  the 
basal  half  bright  tawny,  deepest  near  the  base ;  apical  half  rich  deep 
black,  crossed  by  a  row  of  four  white  spots  near  the  apex.  Hind- wing 
rich  tawny,  with  two  sub-marginal  black  lines  partly  lunulated,  and, 
nearer  the  disc,  an  interrupted  row  of  small  rounded  black  spots. 
Beneath  :  fore-wing  nearly  the  same  as  in  JEu.  Lethe.  Hind-wing  also 
very  similar  to  that  of  Eu.  Lethe,  but  much  more  richly  (Coloured  ;  the 
waved  streaks  on  the  basal  half  being  rich  reddish-brown,  and  the 
lighter  spots  enclosed  by  them  clearer  and  whiter.  The  row  of  ocelli 
is  distinct,  and  the  inner  three  ocelli  have  bluish  pupils. 

Guatemala,  interior. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OF    STENUS. 
BY   E.    C.    BYE. 

{OonUnued  from  'page  65.)* 

{^penultimate  joint  of  tarsi  siviple^ 

B.     Abdomen  unmargincd. 
CEA.SSUS,  {Kirhy)  Stephens,  III.  Man.  v.,  287.  18  (1832),  and  coll. 

crassiveutris,  Thomson  (1857). 

nigritulus,  Erichson  (nee  Gyll.) 

li — 1\  lin.  Black,  rather  sliining,  distinctly  clothed  with  grey 
hairs  ;  the  legs  pitchy-black,  sometimes  pitchy,  and  the  basal  joint  of 
palpi  testaceous.  Head  almost  level  in  front,  with  a  shining  middle 
line  Thorax  rounded  in  front  and  narrowed  behind  ;  strongly,  evenly, 
and  not  very  closely  punctured,  with  no  dorsal  channel.  Elytra  longer 
than  the  thorax,  and  more  remotely  punctured  ;  the  interstices  flat. 
Abdomen  stout,  narrowed  towards  the  apex.  The  entire  insect  has  a 
somewhat  inflated  appearance.  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female, 
with  the  elytra  apparently  stouter  and  more  convex,  owing  to  the 
abdomen  being  smaller  and  more  attenuate  ;  small  examples  of  this  sex 
are  superficially  not  unlike  S.fornicatus. 

Generally  found  in  comparatively  dry  places.  Not  uncommon  at 
Boston,  Eepton,  Bungay,  Weston,  and  Brighton,  and  in  the  London 
district.     Bare  in  Northumberland. 

LiTTOBALis,  Thomson,  Skand.  Col.  ii.,  226,  30. 

This  insect  (introduced  originally  as  British  by  Mr.  Gr.  R.  Crotch) 
appears  from  Thomson's  description  (Joe.  cit.)  to  be  very  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  smaller,  with  the  legs  pitchy,  and  the  punctuation  closer 
on  the  elytra,  and  thicker  and  stronger  on  the  abdomen.  It  also  seema 
to  be  found  in  wet  localities.  Erichson  notices  the  variation  in  size, 
and  in  the  colour  of  the  legs  of  his  nigritulus,  with  which  species  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Thomson's  insect  is  identical,  having  seen  examples 
(both  large  and  small)  of  the  former,  wherein  the  punctuation  difliers 
in  strength  and  closeness,  and  the  legs  are  pitchy,  or  almost  pitchy-red  ; 
these  variations  existing  apart  from  each  other.  I  find  it  also  impossible 
to  separate  the  smallest  crassus  from  the  largest  (so  called)  littoralis  ;  of 
which,  by  the  way,  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  female  example. 

In  wet  places  in  the  London  district,  at  Weston,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Since  publication  of  last  number  I  have  seen  one  of  Mr.  R  Shepherd's  examples  of  S.  tcrutator, 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  very  like  S.  luitrator,  only  with  longer  elytra. 
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KiGEiTULTJS,  QyllenJiall,  Ins.  Suec.  iv.,  502,  10 — 11  {nee  Erichson). 
unicolor,  (^Xirhy)  Stephens,  Wat.  Cat. 
campestris,  JErichson. 

2  liu.  Dull  black  ;  tlie  legs  inclined  to  pitchy,  and  tbe  palpi  with 
the  basal  joint  testaceous,  and  the  second  and  third  pitchy  testaceous, 
more  or  less  suffused  with  black.  Head  rather  flat.  Thorax  gently, 
but  decidedly,  narrowed  behind.  Elytra  slightly  longer  than  the  thorax. 
The  entire  insect  is  strongly  and  very  closely  punctured,  with  the  in- 
terstices almost  rugulose ;  the  punctuation  of  the  abdomen  being 
rather  coarser,  and  not  so  close  as  in  the  other  parts.  The  abdomen  is 
cylindrical,  very  little  contracted  behind,  and  with  only  faiut  indications 
of  the  middle  keels  in  the  transverse  grooves.  In  the  male  the  sixth 
segment  beneath  has  a  wide  and  shallow  triangular  notch. 

Northumb.,  Cumb.,  not  common.  "  In  burrows  of  Bledius  arena- 
rius,''  Mr.  T.  J.  Bold.  Wicken  and  Horning  Fens,  Bungay,  Repton, 
Holme  Bush,  Charlton,  Hammersmith  Marshes. 

BETJNNiPES,  {Kirby)  Stephens,  Wat.  Oat. 
unicolor,  Erichson,  (nee.  Stephens). 

1| — If  lin.  Bather  smaller  than  the  preceding  species ;  more 
shining,  with  the  elytra  shorter,  the  legs  pitchy -red  and  blackish  at  the 
knees,  and  the  antennae  pitchy,  with  the  two  basal  joints  darker.  Rather 
closely,  and  very  strongly  punctui'ed  throughout,  with  the  interstices 
shining  and  almost  smooth. 

Most  abundant,  from  Northumberland  to  Brighton. 

OPTICTJS,  Gravenhorst,  Erichson. 

\\ — :1\  lin.  Bather  dull  black,  legs  dark  pitchy-red,  antennae  and 
palpi  pitchy,  the  latter  with  the  basal  joint  testaceous.  Head  wide, 
eyes  prominent.  Thorax  rounded  from  the  middle  almost  equally,  but 
a  little  more  contracted  behind  than  in  front ;  very  closely,  but  not 
very  strongly  punctured.  Elytra  but  little  longer  than  the  thorax, 
slightly  sloped  at  the  shoulders,  rather  evenly  punctured,  with  the 
punctuation  not  quite  so  close  as  on  the  thorax,  but  stronger,  and  the 
interstices  somewhat  rugulose.  The  suture  shining.  Abdomen  narrow, 
attenuate  at  the  apex,  very  delicately  punctured. 

The  only  insect  with  which  this  species  could  be  confounded,  is  a 
very  small  specimen  of  erasstis,  from  which  its  closer  punctuation,  dull 
appearance,  and  more  prominent  eyes  at  once  distinguish  it. 

Horning  Fen,  Norfolk.  Originally  taken  by  the  late  H.  Squire, 
subsequently  by  Messrs.  Crotch,  Matthews,  Brewer,  and  Sharp. 
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2. — SECTION,    PENULTIMATE    JOINT    OF   TAESI   BILOBED, 

A.     Abdomen  margined. 

BINOTATUS,  Ljungh,  Mriclison.  2i  lin.  Elongate,  flattish,  dull 
black,  very  thickly  clothed  with  short  silvery  pubescence.  Antennae 
short,  pitchy-red,  the  basal  joint  and  club  pitchy.  Palpi  pitchy,  with 
the  basal  joint  testaceous.  Head  narrow,  and  flat  in  front.  Thorax 
nearly  cylindrical,  contracted  behind,  closely  and  moderately  strongly 
punctured,  with  a  broad  oblique  depression  on  each  side  behind  the 
middle.  Elytra  a  third  longer  than  the  thorax,  rather  more  strongly 
punctured,  the  interstices  flat,  with  an  obsolete  broad  depression  on 
each  side,  strongest  near  the  hinder  margin.  Each  segment  of  the 
abdomen  is  slightly  contracted  near  the  base,  and  the  transverse  grooves 
are  represented  by  a  slight  ridge,  the  keels  being  obsolete. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  has  a  deep  triangular  notch, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  are  slightly  depressed  in  the 
middle  of  the  hinder  margin. 

Northumb.,  Durham,  Cumb.,  Falkirk,  Boston,  Wicken  and  Hor- 
ning Eens,  Brighton,  Bungay,  Eepton,  and  London  district.     Common. 

PUBESCENS,  (Kii'hy)  Stephens. 
subimpressus,  Erichson. 

Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  larger,  more  robust,  and  with  the 
legs  stouter,  the  antennae  longer  and  lighter,  the  palpi  rather  more 
testaceous  at  the  base  of  the  joints,  the  head  and  thorax  wider,  the 
elytra  longer,  and  the  punctuation  finer  and  not  so  close. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  has  a  broad,  deep,  somewhat  semi- 
circvdar  notch,  the  inner  apex  of  which  is  slightly  elevated,  and  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  segments  are  depressed  in  the  middle 
of  the  hinder  margin,  the  third  and  fourth  segments  having  also  on 
each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  depression  a  very  minute  elevation. 

Ealkirk,  Northumb.,  Dur.,  Cumb.,  Wicken  and  Horning  Eens, 
Preston,  Eepton,  Southend,  "Weston,  and  London  district.  Not  un- 
common. 

PLANTAEis,  Erichson.  Of  the  same  size  and  appearance  as 
binotatus,  from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  rufo- 
testaceous  tarsi,  palpi,  and  antennae  (in  which  the  club  is  pitchy,  and 
the  joints  are  more  robust).  In  punctuation  it  resembles  puhescens, 
from  which  the  above  characters  also  separate  it.  It  is,  besides,  rather 
more  shining  and  depressed  than  either  of  these  species,  and  its  abdo- 
men is  more  attenuate  at  the  apex. 
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In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  has  a  very  Jeep  notch,  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
segments  are  very  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
margin. 

Yery  rare  in  Northumberland ;  not  uncommon  at  Horning  Fen, 
also  found  at  Weybridge,  Brighton  and  Bungay. 

BIFOVEOLATUS,  Oyllenhall,  Ins.  Suec.  iv.,  500,  9-10.  (jiec.  Erichs.) 
nitidus,  (Kirhy)  Stephens,  Wat.  Gat. 
plancus,  Ericlison. 

2  lin.  Nearly  cylindrical ;  deep  black,  shining.  Antennse  rufo- 
testaceous,  with  the  basal  joint  black,  and  club  brownish.  Palpi 
testaceous,  the  second  and  third  joints  more  or  less  suffused  with 
brown.  Legs  more  or  less  pitchy.  Head  rather  wide,  with  a  somewhat 
broad  interstitial  elevation.  Thorax  with  a  very  obsolete  oblique 
impression  on  each  side  behind  the  middle,  and  an  irregular 
smooth  dorsal  space  in  the  middle.  Elytra  scarcely  longer  than 
the  thorax,  rather  narrowed  at  the  shoulders,  strongly  but  not 
very  closely  punctured,  with  the  interstices  smooth.  In  the  abdomen 
the  keels  of  the  transverse  grooves  are  very  distinct. 

In  the  male,  the  sixth  segment  has  a  wide  triangular  notch,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  are  somewhat  longitudinally  depressed 
in  the  middle,  the  depression  being  most  conspicuous  in  the  fifth 
segment. 

Not  uncommon,  and  generally  distributed  all  over  the  kingdom. 

BREVTCOLLis,  Thomson,  Ofv.  of  Yet.  Ac.  Forh.  1857,  231,  40;  id. 
Skan.  Col. 

foveicoUis,  Kraatz,  Ins.  Deutsch.  1858. 
bifoveolatus,  Erichson,  Wat.  Gat.  (not  of  Gryll.) 

Rather  smaller  than  bifoveolatus,  Gt/ll.,  from  which  it  may  be 
known  by  its  shorter  thorax,  finer  punctuation,  and  much  lighter  legs. 
From  picipes,  which  it  also  somewhat  resembles,  it  may  be  known  by 
its  shorter  and  narrower  elytra,  and  lighter  legs.  Ashy-black,  scarcely 
shining  ;  legs  rufo-testaceous,  the  knees  pitchy ;  antenna?  and  palpi 
rufo-testaceous,  both  slightly  suffused  with  pitchy  at  the  apex.  Head 
broad,  rather  depressed,  with  a  broad,  slightly  convex,  middle  elevation. 
Thorax  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  rounded  in  front,  but  more  contracted 
beaind;  evenly,  closely,  and  rather  delicately  punctured,  the  interstices 
fiat,  with  a  slight  depression  on  each  side  behind  the  middle.     Elytra 
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very  little  (if  at  all)  longer  than,  and  as  wide  as,  the  thorax ;  a  little 
more  strongly  and  not  quite  so  closely  punctured,  the  interstices  flat. 
Abdomen  rather  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  rather  suddenly 
attenuated  at  the  apex. 

The  only  British  specimens  of  this  insect  (as  far  as  I  know)  are  in 
the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Dr.  Power,  and  in  the  Kirbyan 
collection.  One  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  two  examples  was,  I  believe, 
taken  at  Brockenhurst. 

PiciPES,  {Kirhy)  Stephens. 
rusticus,  Erichson. 

2  lin.  Flat  and  rather  broad  ;  leaden-black,  very  little  shining, 
legs  pitchy-red,  the  kness  and  tibse  more  or  less  pitchy-black.  AntennaB 
and  palpi  rufo-testaceous,  more  or  less  brownish  at  the  apex.  Closely 
and  rather  strongly  punctured.  Thorax  with  an  exceedingly  slight 
depression  on  each  side  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  a  third  longer  and 
considerably  broader  than  the  thorax.  Abdomen  somewhat  suddenly 
attenuated  at  the  apex. 

Apparently  common  all  over  the  kingdom,  being  especially  fond 
of  cut  grass,  dry  ditches,  &c.  I  have  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Bishop,  of 
Glasgow,  which  is  blue-black  in  colour. 

piciPENNis,  MricTison.  2  lin.  Deep  black,  shining.  Antennae 
clear  testaceous  (including  the  basal  joint,)  with  the  club  brownish. 
Palpi  testaceous.  Legs  testaceous,  the  knees  suflused  with  pitchy. 
Head  wide,  with  a  strong  middle  elevation.  Thorax  not  longer  than 
its  greatest  width,  contracted  behind,  strongly  but  not  very  closely 
punctured,  with  a  strong  oblique  depression  on  each  side  behind  the 
middle.  Elytra  slightly  longer  than  the  thorax,  strongly  punctured, 
the  interstices  smooth,  but  with  slight  irregular  depressions.  Abdomen 
short,  stout,  contracted  at  the  apex,  and  with  the  hinder  margins  of  the 
first  four  segmeats  smooth  and  rather  broadly  elevated. 

Southend,  Preston,  and  London  district.  Not  rare  in  reedy 
places  on  AVimbledon  Common. 

NITIDIUSCULTJ8,  {Kivhy)  Stephens. 
tempestivus,  Ey-ichsori. 

Like  the  preceding  insect,  but  larger,  more  depressed,  with  a 
slight  brassy  tinge,  the  legs  rather  lighter,  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae 
black,  the  punctuation  much  finer,  the  thorax  not  so  wide,  the  elytra 
shorter  and  contracted  at  the  shoulders  (being  an  apterous  s^^ecies), 
and  more  irregularly  and  deeply  depressed.  The  abdomen  also  has  no 
elevated  hinder  margin  to  its  segments. 
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Falkirk,  Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durh.,  Weston,  Preston,  Eepton,  and 
Loudon  district.  Exceedingly  abundant  on  the  Thames  Bank  near 
Hammersmith. 

GONTMELAS,  (Kirhi/)  Stephens. 
subaeneus,  Erichson. 

2  lin.  Black,  with  a  slight  brassy  tinge,  shining.  Antennae 
pitchy  testaceous,  with  the  two  basal  joints  black,  and  the  club  pitchy. 
Palpi  with  the  apical  joint  pitchy,  the  second  pitchy-testaceous,  and  the 
basal  joint  testaceous.  Legs  rufo-testaceous,  considerably  suffused 
with  pitchy  at  the  knees.  Head  wide,  with  a  broad  middle  elevation, 
smooth  on  the  disc.  Thorax  closely,  irregularly,  and  rather  coarsely 
punctured,  with  an  ill-defined  smooth  dorsal  channel,  and  two  slight 
depressions  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  a  third  longer  than  the  thorax, 
rather  flat,  with  a  few  obsolete  irregular  depressions,  and  the  punctu- 
ation rather  coarser  than  in  the  thorax,  but  not  quite  so  close  ;  the 
interstices  nearly  rugulose.  Abdomen  narrow,  especially  in  the  male, 
and  attenuate  towards  the  apex  ;  the  punctuation  (as  usual)  getting 
finer  towards  the  extremity. 

Falkirk,  Northumberland,  Weston,  Preston,  and  London  district. 
Not  common. 

ossitJM,  {Kirhy)  Stephens.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  duller, 
and  generally  a  little  (sometimes  considerably)  smaller  ;  with  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antennae  and  two  apical  joints  of  the  palpi  pitchy,  the 
elytra  shorter,  and  the  punctuation  altogether  considerably  finer,  especi- 
ally on  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  also  closer. 

Common.  Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Durham,  Weston,  Fen  district, 
Bungay,  Eepton,  and  Loudon  district. 

iMPEESSUS,  Germar,  Erichson.  About  the  size  of  ossium,  bronze- 
black,  shining.  Legs  and  palpi  clear  testaceous  yellow.  Antennae 
testaceous  (including  the  basal  joint),  with  the  apex  slightly  pitchy. 
Head  with  a  wide,  smooth,  middle  elevation.  Thorax  but  little  longer 
than  its  extreme  breadth,  rather  strongly  and  closely  punctured, 
the  interstices  irregular,  with  an  obsolete  smooth  shallow  dorsal 
channel,  and  tAvo  irregular  depressions  on  each  side  of  the  middle. 
Elytra  scarcely  (if  at  all)  longer  than  the  thorax,  not  quite  so  closely 
punctured,  and  rather  uneven.  Abdomen  shining,  attenuated,  and 
more  delicately  punctured  towards  the  apex. 

Exceedingly  common  all  over  the  kingdom ;  in  moss,  leaves,  &c. 

There  is  an  insect  closely  allied  to  this  species,  not  uncommon  in 
lae  London  district,  Avhich  I  am  unable  to  determine  satisfactorily,  and 
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indeed,   suspect   to   be   undescribed.      It  is    somewliat    larger    than  j 
impressus,  with  the  elytra  longer  and  more  irregular,  the  knees  pitchy 
(the  hinder  femora  having  often  a  broad  black  band  at  the  apex),  the 
attenniE  longer,  the  punctuation  not  quite  so  close,  and  the  thorax  with 
a  more  decided  impression  in  the  middle. 

GENicuLATUS,  Oraveuhorst,  Erichson.  About  the  size  of  ossium. 
Narrow,  elongate ;  dull  black,  legs  rufo-testaceous,  with  the  knees 
pitchy-brown ;  the  palpi  testaceous,  with  the  apical  joint  more  or  less 
pitchy  ;  and  the  antennse  testaceous,  with  the  first  joint  pitchy  and 
the  club  brownish.  Head  nearly  flat,  with  a  slender  polished  middle 
line.  Thorax  very  closely  and  rather  strongly  punctured,  with  a  faint 
trace  of  a  smooth  dorsal  line.  Elytra  not  longer  than  the  thorax, 
narrow,  strongly  punctured,  the  interstices  almost  rugulose.  Abdomen 
elongate,  strongly  and  closely  punctured. 

Wickham,  Shirley, and  Wey bridge ;  in  moss  near  heath.    Once  found 
by  Mr.  E.  Shepherd  on  Shirley  Common,  by  sweeping  heath  at  niglit. 
{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Coremia  Fcrmgata  and  Unidentaria. — At  page  19  in  the  June  number  (just  lent 
to  me)  of  the  E/itomologist,  conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  Newman,  the  larva  of  C. 
unidentaria  is  described  at  great  length,  and  the  food-plant  stated  to  be  Oalium 
verum  and  Asjperula  odorata,  and  the  egg  to  be  laid  on  Galium  verum. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1860, 1  began  to  rear  the  larvae  of  both  these  insects 
from  eggs  obtained  from  captured  specimens  ;  and  I  followed  it  up  for  three  years 
with  always  the  same  result,  viz.,  Unidentaria  producing  invariably  its  hke — Ferru- 
gata  producing  its  like,  never  running  the  one  into  the  other,  but  always  remaining 
true  to  the  parent. 

The  food-plant,  however,  to  which  they  here  give  the  preference  is  Gleclwma 
hederacea,  or  ground-ivy,  and  not  Galium  verum,  or  we  should  not  have  the  insecta 
so  common  as  they  are  with  us,  since  Galium  verum  does  not  grow  within  7  or  8 
miles.  The  insect,  confined  in  a  box  with  Galium  verum,  is  very  likely  to  lay  her 
eggs  upon  that  plant,  but  that  does  not  prove  it  to  be  the  plant  upon  which  we  are 
to  search  for  the  eggs  in  the  natural  state.  I  always  reared  the  larvae  upon  growing 
plants,  in  pots,  of  ground-ivy — the  food,  selected  by  the  larva  itself,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  that  to  be  its  food  par  prefeo-ence. 

Both  the  insects  are  double  brooded,  appearing  in  the  spring  and  late  in  the  summer 
Guonee  says  of  Unidentaria  "  It  is  so  constant  that  one  would  be  tempted  to 
make  it  a  distinct  species,  but  that  Sepp  has  figured  it  as  having  obtained  it  from 
the  same  larva  as  Ferrugata."  Sepp,  very  possibly,  bred  the  two  insects  from  larvae 
he  found,  and  the  larvae  are  so  similar,  that  I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  mark  by 
which  they  can  be  distinguished  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  that  Sepp  ever  bred  the 
the  two  insects  from  the  egg. 

If  they  both  then  produce  their  like,  and  one  is  still  to  be  considered  a  vai-iety 
of  the  other,  which  is  the  typo  and  which  the  variety  ? 

In  the  case  of  A.  aversata  and  its  riband  variety,  I  have  satisfactorily  proved 
them,  by  breeding  both  from  the  eggs  of  either,  to  be  one  and  the  same  species.  I 
cannot,  however,  say  the  same  of  Ferrugata  and  Unidentaria. — Henry  D'Orville, 
Alphington,  near  Exeter,  August,  1864. 
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THATCH. 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  country  round  Haslemere  is  not  of  that  dreadfully  civilised 
kind  in  which  every  high  hedge  and  strip  of  copse  is  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  here  to  see  even  such  a  primitive  object  as 
an  old  thatch  to  the  roof  of  a  barn  or  cart  shed,  and  about  these  thatches  and  the 
insects  to  which  they  afford  shelter  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

Besides  the  ordinary  straw  thatch,  there  are  two  other  kinds,  both  of  which 
are  deserving  of  attention.  One  is  composed  of  "hoop-chips,"  or  the  chips  sliced 
off  in  making  rough  hoops,  the  other  of  faggots  or  rough  bushes,  and  this  last  appears 
to  be  a  favourite  hiding  place  for  Coriscium  Brongniardellum  and  cuculipennellwn ; 
and  Depressari<e,  &c.,  sometimes  resort  to  it  as  well  as  an  occasional  Geometra. 

Out  of  the  chip  thatches  I  have  obtained  many  specimens  of  Laverna  decorella, 
Depressaria  ciliella,  chxropliylli,  albipunctella,  and  many  others,  besides  Gelechia 
humeralis,  Gracilaria  stigmatella,  Coriscium  Brongniardellum,  &c.,  indeed,  I  am  not 
sure  but  this  is  the  best  kind  of  thatch  for  collecting  from,  as  the  perfect  shelter, 
with  larger  spaces  for  creeping  into,  seems  to  suit  the  moths.  Still,  straw  thatch 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  in  a  good  locality  it  furnishes  plenty  of  sport,  and 
I  have  taken  all  the  above-named  species  fi-om  it.  Sometimes  many  specimens 
may  be  obtained  from  the  sheltered  sides  of  ricks,  but  not  all  in  the  thatch,  as  many 
hide  in  the  side,  but  I  do  not  find  ricks  nearly  so  productive  as  regular  thatches.  I 
have  found  the  commoner  Depressariae  in  some  numbers  in  stacks  of  dried  heath 
piled  up  for  the  broom  makers. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  the  way  to  work  thatch  is  to  beat  the  edge  with  a  stick, 
when  the  moths  will  fall  out,  and  if  the  weather  is  cool  they  will  probably  drop  to 
the  ground,  if  hot  and  at  all  windy  they  show  great  activity  in  getting  away. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  plan  of  collecting  is  to  catch  the  moths  as  they  fly  away  or 
flutter  down;  but  certainly  the  most  profitable  way  is  to  hold  the  net  close  under 
the  place  beaten,  so  as  to  catch  everything  that  falls.  The  net,  of  course,  soon 
contains  a  large  collection  of  dirt,  moss,  straw,  or  chips,  and  other  rubbish,  with 
sundry  spiders,  beetles,  Diptera,  &c.,  among  which,  by  careful  scrutiny,  in  all  pro- 
bability many  moths  may  be  found  lurking,  though  some  of  the  Depresso.rice  do  not 
wait  to  be  looked  for  but  come  running  up  the  side  of  the  net.  Fortunately  the 
commonest  species  appear  to  have  this  habit.  Applana  for  instance,  in  the  autumn 
would  come  running  up  the  net  in  abundance,  leaving  all  the  better  things  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  the  spring  arenella  as  well  as  ciliella  have  the  same  habit.  By 
shaking  the  rubbish,  however,  the  other  things  may  generally  be  induced  to  show 
themselves  and  can  then  be  boxed,  and  any  others,  which  will  not  move  for  that,  can 
be  disturbed  by  blowing  sharply  amongst  the  rubbish,  a  sort  of  treatment  that 
many  Tineina,  and  especially  the  Gelecliidw,  cannot  endm-e.  Shall  I  be  laughed  at 
when  I  say  that  if  a  thatch  is  inconveniently  high  it  may  be  beaten  from  horseback  ? 
I  have  done  so  repeatedly  with  success.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  have  a  steady 
horse,  and  one  that  is  not  afraid  of  a  net. 

As  in  every  other  kind  of  collecting,  nmch  depends  on  the  weather ;  wind, 
provided  it  comes  from  a  mild  quarter,  is  no  disadvantage,  indeed,  it  helps  to  drive 
everything  into  the  net,  except  the  dust  which  it  usually  contrives  to  deposit  pretty 
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liberally  in  one's  face  and  neck.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  taking  insects  oat 
of  the  net  in  windy  weather  is  no  easy  task  when  the  bottom  is  full  of  rubbish.  In 
cold  weather,  however,  with  north  or  east  wind,  hardly  a  moth  can  be  obtained, 
either  they  creep  further  in,  or  hide  in  more  protected  places ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  hot  sun  makes  the  thatch  too  hot  to  hold  them.  Cloudy,  moderately 
warm,  and  even  stormy  weather  is  favourable. 

Several  species  of  Depressaria,  which  are  plentiful  in  thatch  in  the  autumn' 
appear  to  desert  it  in  the  early  spring.  Such  is  the  case  with  apjplana,  AlstrcBmeriana, 
and  nervosa,  all  of  which  are  common  before  hybernation,  but  hardly  occur  after- 
wards. Applana,  we  know,  hides  among  its  food-plant.  I  have  only  found  carduella 
and  suhjpropinquella  in  autumn;  but,  as  they  were  scarce  then,  it  may  not  be  the  rule. 
On  the  other  hand  arenella  and  propinquelld,  which  were  scarce  before  the  winter 
have  been  very  common  since,  and  the  two  species  of  Coriscium,  Qracilaria  stig- 
matella,  and  Laverna  decorella,  are  decidedly  commoner  in  the  spring.  The  same 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  Dep.  heracUana,  but  singularly  enough  it  is  very  scarce 
here.  D.  ciliella,  clicerophylli,  and  alhipunctella  are  equally  common  in  autumn 
and  spring,  and  so  is  purpurea,  but  it  has  a  habit  of  flying  briskly  along  hedges  and 
the  sides  of  woods  all  day  long  in  sunny  weather  in  April,  and  consequently  is  not 
always  to  be  found  at  home. 

I  have  never  obtained  either  D.  ocellana  or  umbellana  from  thatch,  though  the 
former  hides  among  the  herbage  and  grass  roots  overhanging  rivulets,  and  the 
latter  may  be  disturbed  from  among  ivy  and  dead  leaves  on  hedge  banks  as  well  as 
from  furze. 

The  number  of  si^ecies  of  other  families  to  be  obtained  from  thatch  appears  very 
inconsiderable,  but  I  captured  last  spring,  in  that  way,  several  specimens  of 
Anticlea  hadiata,  as  well  as  A.  derivata,  Cidaria  miata,  and  psittacata,  Xylina 
petrificata,  and  Xylocampa  lithoriza,  with  plenty  of  Alucita  polydactyla. 

Whether  beating  thatch  during  the  summer  months  is  profitable  or  not  I  have 
yet  to  learn,  as  I  have  never  tried  it ;  but  I  think  something  might  be  done  in  that 
way. — Charles  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere. 

Eupithecia  lariciata,  Preyer. — As  Mr.  Hopley  has  made  some  remarks  on  this 
species  in  the  Entomologists  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  present  month  (July),  I  send 
a  short  notice  of  its  discovery  in  this  country. 

In  the  autumn  of  1862,  Mr.  Thomas  Eedle,  of  Hackney,  brought  me  a  number 
of  Eupithecice  which  he  had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  I  detected 
among  them  five  or  six  specimens  of  this  species.  I  had  very  httle  doubt  about  its 
being  the  true  lariciata  of  Freyer,  but  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  larva  beforo  I 
published  any  account  of  it.  I  requested  Mr.  Eedle  to  obtain  eggs  for  me  last  year, 
but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hopley  discovered  the  insect  in  another  locaUty, 
and  kindly  sent  me  some  eggs  a  few  weeks  since,  from  which  I  have  reared  larvae 
corresponding  exactly  with  Mr.  Freyer's  figures  ;  doubt  on  the  subject  is  therefore 
removed,  and  Eupithecia  lariciata  must  be  added  to  the  British  lists.  I  will  just 
add  that  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Staudinger  another  pine-feeding  species,  under 
the  manuscript  name  of  pseudo-lariciata,  which  is  very  likely  to  occur  in  this 
country  ;  it  is  closely  alhed  to  pusillata. — Henry  Doubleday,  Epping. 
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Notes  on  the  larva,  pupa,  and  food-plant  of  Eiipithecia,  pulchellata. — This  interest- 
ing and  hitherto  unknown  and  undescribed  larva  has  turned  up  in  some  numbers 
during  the  present  summer,  and  now  that  its  habits  and  food-plant  are  known,  will 
probably  prove  to  be  one  of  our  commonest  and  most  generally  dispersed  insects. 
The  merit  of  its  discovery  is  due  to  my  excellent  and  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Hellins, 
of  Exeter.  Last  year,  both  he  and  I  had  several  batches  of  fertile  eggs  of  Eup. 
pulchellata,  which  were  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Preston ;  the  young 
larvse  hatched  out  well,  but  though  we  supplied  them  with  every  likely  flower  we 
could  think  of,  they  refused  everything,  and  perished  miserably  of  starvation.  This 
summer  Mr.  Hellins  again  received  fertile  eggs  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and,  at  Mr. 
Doubleday's  suggestion,  supplied  the  newly-hatched  larvEO  with  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea)  ;  finding  that  they  fed  freely,  grew,  and  prospered, 
he  at  once  communicated  the  interesting  fact  to  liis  Entomological  friends,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  larva  has  been  discovered  in  some  numbers  in  several  different 
localities  ;  I  took  about  40  in  a  wood  about  a  mile  from  my  house  in  less  than  an 
hour ;  some  relatives  of  mine  have  found  it  in  profusion  at  Warstow,  near  Leek, 
StaSbrdshire  ;  Mr.  Batty  has  met  with  it  near  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  Baker  has  taken 
it  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby.  It  feeds  on  the  stamens  and  unripe  seed 
capsule  of  the  common  foxglove,  spinning  the  lip  of  the  flower  together,  and  is, 
from  this  circumstance,  not  difficult  to  detect ;  it  is  rather  a  variable  larva ;  I  ap- 
pend descriptions  of  those  varieties  which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice. 

Var.  I. 
Ground  colour  dull  yellowish  green ;  central  dorsal  line  broad,  continuous,  dull, 
dingy  purple  ;  sub-dorsal  lines  ditto,  narrow,  interrupted  on  the  anal  segments  ; 
spiracular  line  naiTow,  broken,  dingy  purple  ;  head  brownish,  marked  with 
lines  of  a  dingy  shade  ;  on  the  collar  a  blackish  spot ;  belly  whitish  green,  with 
a  whitish  central  line ;  whole  body  thickly  strewed  with  whitish  hairs,  and  oc- 
casionally suffused  with  dull  dingy  purple. 

Vak.  II. 
Ground  colour  dull  yellowish  and  whitish  green  ;    central  dorsal  line  dusky  green  ; 
sub-dorsal  lines  ditto  ;  segmental  divisions  yellowish  ;   spiracular  line  dull  green, 
very  narrow  and  faint ;   belly  whitish  green,  without  markings. 

Var.   III. 

Ground  colour  pale  primrose,  slightly  suffused  with  green ;  central  dorsal  lino  dull 
faint  green,  almost  invisible  on  the  posterior  segments ;  sub-dorsal  lines  ditto, 
much  broken,  having  more  the  appearance  of  detached  spots  ;  spiracular  line 
very  faint,  pale  yellow  ;  belly  whitish. 

Var.    IV. 
Ground  colour  bright  yellowish  green ;    central  dorsal  line  broad,  pale  olive  ;    sub- 
dorsal lines  ditto,  narrow ;    spaces  between  central  dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  lines 
bright  yellow ;  spiracular  line  faint,  broken,  dusky  green  ;  belly  sea-green. 

Pupa  enclosed  in  a  slight  earthern  cocoon  ;  thorax  and  wing  cases  yellowish 
green;  abdomen  reddish  yellow  ;  abdominal  divisions  and  tip  deep  i-ed. — H.  Haiiitr- 
Crf.we,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Tring,  August,  1864. 
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Notes  on  the  habits  of  Toxocampa  craccce.  —  During  a  fortnight's  trip  to 
the  north-coast  of  Devon,  (July  18th — August  3rd),  I  again  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  Toxocampa  craccii  in  the  same  locality  where  T  first  met  with  it'  three 
years  ago.  Some  account  of  this  species  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  For 
the  description  of  the  larva  I  must  refer  them  to  the  Zoologist,  p.  8179 ;  and 
the  figure  in  the  AnnuoJl  will  give  a  good  notion  of  the  imago. 

The  eggs  are  globular,  flattened  at  one  pole,  and  ribbed  from  pole  to  pole  as 
with  raised  meridians ;  at  first  white,  then  dirty  white.  They  are  probably  dropped 
by  the  female  loose  among  the  herbage  ;  for  a  female,  confined  in  a  roomy  box, 
scattered  them  broadcast  about  the  bottom,  although  a  sprig  of  the  food-plant 
(Vicia  sylvatica)  was  kept  fresh  in  a  bottle  for  her  use.  I  found  an  egg  on  a  leaf, 
but  it  was  not  attached  to  it,  and  fell  off  on  moving  the  box. 

The  moth,  when  disturbed  in  the  day  time,  flies  rapidly  for  a  short  distance, 
and  buries  itself  among  the  grass  and  low  plants  :  the  best  time  to  take  it  is  in  the 
evening,  from  8.30  to  9.30,  when  it  flies  slowly  and  steadily,  and  spends  most  of 
its  time  in  sucking  the  sweets,  or  bitters,  of  the  Wild  Sage,  (its  great  favourite), 
the  Hemp  Agrimony,  and  other  flowers.  I  once  took  three  at  one  sweep  on  a  tuft 
of  Wild  Sage :  when  captured  it  is  quiet  in  the  net,  and  does  not  knock  itself 
about  in  a  pill-box.  A  female  which  T  kept  to  lay  was  still  a  good  specimen  a  week 
after  her  capture.  Another  recommendation  to  an  Entomologist  is,  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  grease.  In  short,  its  character  as  a  moth  is  excellent  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  I  have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  observing  it.  I  have 
never  seen  it  many  yards  from  its  food-plant,  and,  as  its  habits  are  rather  sluggish, 
and  the  plant  is  not  common,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  insect  is  scarce  and  local. 

I  am  anxious  to  discover  whether,  in  inland  parts  where  this  vetch  grows,  the 
moth  is  also  to  be  found,  or  whether  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  its  existence,  I  know  of  two  or  three  localities  for  the  plant  in  Wor- 
cestershire, which  I  hope  to  reach  another  season,  and  I  would  advise  Entomolo- 
gists who  visit  the  Lake  District  to  be  on  the  look-out,  for,  according  to  Withering, 
the  plant  is  abundant  there.  I  hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  forward  a  single  specimen 
each  of  T.  craecce  to  some  of  my  old  correspondents. — Rev.  E.  Horton. 

Capture  of  Acidalia  rubricata,  ^c. — On  the  28th  of  last  month  (July),  in  a 
stubble  field  near  Brandon,  SuSblk,  I  captured  nine  specimens  of  A.  rubricata. 
The  habits  of  this  insect  remind  me  very  much  of  those  of  Hyria  auroraria.  T  also 
took  two  remarkably  fiuo  Spilodes  slicticalis,  and  a  good  variety  of  0.  Phlaeas. — 
Fred.  Bond. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Zenzera  Msculi. — On  the  10th  of  Juno  a  full-grown 
larva  of  Z.  JSsculi  was  brought  me.  As  it  differs  considerably  from  Ochsenheimer'a 
description,  given  in  Stainton's  Manual,  I  have  ventured  to  rc-describe  it.  Larva 
about  two  inches  long,  skin  glabrous  and  semi-transparent,  colour  greenish  grey 
and  the  intersections  lighter.  Head,  second  and  anal  segments,  dark  brown,  shining. 
On  each  of  the  Srd  and  4th  segments  are  two  interrupted  transverse  lines,  and, 
between  them,  eight  black  spots.  The  other  segments  are  marked  with  twelve 
spots,  fonning  ton  longitudinal  rows.  From  each  spot  arises  one  short  hair.  The 
under  surface  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  segments  are  marked  by 
a  transverse  row  of  four  black  spots. — George  J.  Hearder,  Powick,  near  Worcester. 
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NOTES  ON  COLLECTING  (LEPIDOPTERA).  THE    EGO    STATE. 

{Continued  from  page  70.) 

MANAGEMENT. 

Eggs  should  never  be  touched ;  when,  however,  for  convenience  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  them,  as  when  found  in  Nature,  or  deposited  in  awkward  or  insecure  po- 
sitions in  our  breeding  or  other  cages  and  boxes,  the  operation  must  be  conducted 
with  great  care,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eggs  of  several  species,  as 
E.  croceago,  A.  prodromaria,  and  others,  are  very  soft  when  first  laid,  and  that  if  tho 
substance  to  which  they  are  attached  be  even  twisted  or  disturbed  at  this  stage  they 
will  perish,  but  after  a  little  time  the  shells  harden,  and  they  may  then  with  caution 
be  removed  by  carefully  cutting  out  the  substance  to  which  they  are  fixed ;  as  a 
precautionary  measure  it  has  already  been  suggested  to  line  the  laying  boxes  loosely 
with  paper,  and  the  cages  into  which  the  perfect  insects  emerge  should  also  be  lined 
with  leno  or  gauze,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  the  bits  upon  which  eggs 
may  be  deposited,  but  also  that  the  insects  as  they  emerge  may  at  once  crawl  to  a 
position  suitable  for  drying  their  wings. 

Ou  removal  the  eggs  should  be  placed  in  glass-topped  boxes,  which  serve  to  secure 
the  future  larva  from  escape,  and  yet  allow  the  owner  to  watch  progress  without 
opening  or  even  moving  the  box.  Beyond  keeping  them  thus  at  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric temperatures,  as  in  an  outhouse  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  sun,  and  daily 
watching  them  until  such  time  as  they  hatch,  no  attention  is  necessary,  unless  in 
some  rare  instances  it  be  advisable  to  damp  them  from  time  to  time  :  with  eggs 
which  pass  through  the  winter  the  chief  precaution  is,  not  to  forget  them  in  the 
spring. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  get  three  broods  of  a  double-brooded  species,  the  Ento- 
mologist may,  as  soon  as  the  food-plant  is  coming  into  leaf,  either  "  force  "  the  images 
by  bringing  the  pupj©  into  a  warm  room,  and  so  get  eggs  before  the  natural  time,  or 
he  may  hasten  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  a  similar  increase  of  temperature. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  signs  of  fertility  and  infertility  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Observation  and  experience  will  be  the  best  guides,  but  the  following 
may  assist  the  egg  possessor  to  a  decision  : — If  an  egg,  from  having  been  yellow  or 
orange,  change  colour  to  any  of  the  tints  of  pink,  rose,  or  red,  from  having  been 
of  reddish  colour  to  any  hue  of  lavender,  lilac,  purple,  from  white,  drab,  or  cream- 
coloured  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  lead-colour,  from  green  to  red  or  lurid  purplish, 
or  if  an  egg  become  black  or  uniformly  darker,  or  if  it  get  symmetrically  marked, 
spotted,  banded,  or  ringed,  flatten  or  change  form  without  shrivelling,  the  chances 
are  that  it  is  fertile,  and  that  the  natural  changes  are  going  on  in  the  enclosed  larva; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  egg  should  show  transparency  at  one  point  and 
opacity  at  another  for  any  length  of  time,  or  should  go  over  its  proper  time  of 
hatching,  or  should  curl  or  collapse,  it  may  almost  certainly  be  considered  either 
that  the  egg  is  unfertilised  or  that  the  contents  have  perished ;  for  though  the 
soft  eggs  of  some  species  do  shrivel  to  a  certain  extent,  even  though  perfectly 
impregnated,  it  is  certainly,  as  a  rule,  a  bad  omen ;  of  course  the  above  tests  are 
inapplicable  to  eggs  which,  like  those  of  the  Puss-moth,  have  rigid,  opaque,  and 
coloured  shells,  but  even  here  an  adept  will  detect  a  diffei^ence  between  a  fertile 
and  infertile  ovum. 


It  will,  however,  be  best  for  the  collector  to  keep  his  eggs  until  he  is  quite 
sure  about  them,  one  way  or  other ;  remembering  that  the  ova  of  the  saem 
species  at  one  time  may  hatch  in  the  autumn,  at  another  may  lie  over  until 
spring.  Sometimes  black  specks  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  eggs' 
especially  upon  the  opaque  white  eggs  of  the  Prominents,  and  are  due  to  the  enclosed 
larva  having  bitten  through  the  shell  eo  that  the  mandibles  have  become  ap- 
parent. When  this  happens,  the  larva  may  be  expected  speedily  to  come  forth ; 
but  it  has  often  been  noticed  that,  from  some  cause,  the  larvae  are  exceedingly  apt 
to  die  at  this  stage,  probably  from  not  having  sufficient  power  to  escape ;  damping 
with  warm  water  and  placing  in  a  warmer  temperature,  as  a  hot-bed,  may  be 
worth  trial,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  usual  plan  of  placing  the  eggs 
upon  the  food-plant  at  this  stage  is  often  a  fatal  proceeding;  on  the  whole,  it 
is,  perhaps,  best  to  leave  them  under  the  same  circumstances  in  which  they  have 
been  all  along. 

For  transmitting  eggs  by  post  two  simple  plans  are  generally  adopted : 
the  first  is  to  punch  or  cut  out  a  hole  through  a  piece  of  cork,  wood,  millboard,  or 
other  suitable  substance,  to  fix  a  piece  of  card  to  one  of  the  surfaces,  thus  fonning 
a  cavity  or  cell  into  which  the  eggs  may  be  placed,  and  to  cover  over  with  another 
piece  of  card,  which  may  be  kept  in  position  by  a  few  turns  of  thread ;  this  package 
may  then  be  transmitted  through  the  post  in  safety.  The  other  plan  is  to  procure 
quills  (the  penny  or  threepenny  bundles  of  toothpicks  sold  at  bazaars  answer 
admirably),  and,  having  pared  them  oflf  straightly  at  each  extremity,  to  accurately 
fit  both  ends  with  wooden  stoppers,  one  of  which  being  removed,  the  eggs  may  be 
inserted,  the  stopper  replaced,  and  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  little  package  may  be 
sent  ofi"  in  a  letter ;  if  several  of  these  quills  are  required  to  be  sent  at  once,  tbey 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  brass  pen-box,  a  dozen  of  which  may  be  purchased  at  a 
cheap  rate  (about  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d.)  of  most  stationers.  Note — the  advantage 
of  using  the  wooden  stoppers  instead  of  wool,  which  is  more  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose,  is  twofold  ;  the  wood  better  resisting  the  stamp  of  the  post  office 
and  not  being  liable  to  entangle  the  tiny  claspers  of  the  larvae  should  the  eggs 
hatch  in  transitu. 

OBSERVATION. 

The  observation  of  the  eggs  of  insects  is  a  subject  of  far  greater  importance 
than  Entomologists  have  yet  seemed  willing  to  accord  to  it.  In  this  vast  field 
there  is  ample  room  to  philosophise ;  these  objects,  representing,  as  they  do,  one 
stage  in  the  existence  of  creatures  which,  in  their  perfect  state,  we  term  and  know 
as  species,  are  necessarily  as  specifically  distinct  as  are  the  various  moths  them- 
selves from  one  another.  It  is,  moreover,  that  stage  of  Hfe  in  which,  throughout 
all  animated  nature,  the  closest  analogy  exists ;  and  bearing  forcibly  not  only  on 
that  question  of  questions,  the  origin  of  species,  but  also  upon  the  all-wise  arrange- 
ments planned  for  their  well-being  and  perpetuation,  cannot  fail  to  deeply  interest 
every  student  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

The  systematist  might  here  find,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  a  help  towards  the 
classification  of  families  and  genera,  by  which,  in  course  of  time,  we  might  hope  for 
groups  as  natural  as,  for  example,  those  of  Smerinthus,  HepiaVus,  Lithosia,  Arctiat 
Ennomos,  Ewpithecia,  Tortrix,  and  many  others,  the  correctness  of  which  is  borne 
out  by  a  reference  to  their  respective  eggs. 
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The  nomenclator,  too,  might  often  form  a  diagnosis  by  aid  of  a  comparison 
of  the  eggs  of  closely  allied  sijecies ;  the  Entomologist  would  have  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  recognize  his  species  in  the  egg  state ;  and  even 
in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the  architect  and  the  artistic  designer  might  profit, 
both  in  mind  and  pocket,  by  a  study  of  their  forms  and  exquisitely  sculptured 
surfaces. 

In  carrying  out  observations  upon  the  egg  state,  the  student  should 
note 

Hoiu  the  egg  is  laid  :  whether  unattached  or  attached,  or  if  so,  by  what  means, 
and  also  by  what  part  of  its  surface ;  the  position  of  the  female  (and  of  her  abdomen) 
at  the  time  of  laying^whether  hovering,  at  rest,  or  in  what  other  act ;  whether 
the  eggs  are  laid  singly  or  in  batches,  and  if  the  latter,  the  number,  and  whether 
uuarranged  or  how  arranged  ;  also  the  total  number  deposited,  and  whether  nude 
or  covered,  and  in  the  latter  case  how  covered  or  protected,  together  with  any 
exceptions,  individual,  special,  natural,  or  abnormal. 

When  laid :  at  what  date  or  dates,  at  what  time  or  times  of  day  or  night,  at 
what  intervals,  how  long  after  copulation,  and  how  long  after  emergence  of  the 
female,  noting  also  exceptions. 

Where  laid :  if  not  on  the  food  plant,  where ;  if  on  the  food,  the  exact 
position,  as  well  as  any  exceptional  instances  which  may  come  under  notice. 

The  duration  of  the  egg  state,  in  species  and  in  individual  cases  ;  influences 
of  temperature,  soil,  locality,  altitude,  time  of  year,  &c.,  which  promote,  retard,  or 
modify  the  natui-al  changes. 

The  appearance  of  the  egg  itself,  as  form,  colour  or  colours,  markings,  eleva- 
tions, depressions,  and  sculpture  on  the  surface,  together  with  changes,  normal  or 
irregular,  from  the  time  of  exclusion  to  that  of  hatching. 

The  mode  of  exit  of  the  larva  should  be  exactly  observed,  and  any  other  remarks 
or  experiments  which  may  present  themselves  to  the  student  should,  if  possible,  be 
followed  up  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  those  of  proving  how  long  the  egg  state  may 
continue  (i.e.,  the  ovum  retain  its  vitahty),  with  a  view  to  throwing  Hght  upon  the 
at  present  hidden  causes  of  the  disappearance  and  periodical  appearance  of  certain 
species  ;  and  of  discovering  if  there  be  any  sexual  arrangement  of  the  eggs,  as 
laid,  to  account  for  the  consecutive  emergence  of  a  preponderance  of  one  sex  at  one 
time,  the  other  at  another,  from  the  same  batch  of  eggs. 

In  describing,  the  best  order  will  be  to  give  the  names  of  the  parent 
species,  and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  microscopic  examination,  the  measure- 
ments, form,  sculpture,  colour,  markings,  and  changes,  arrangement  of  the  eggs, 
time,  situation,  &c. :  after  which  a  diagnosis  from  the  eggs  of  allied  species  may  be 
added,  as  well  as  any  further  remarks  which  may  suggest  themselves. 

PKESEEVATION. 

In  the  Preservation  of  eggs,  we  must  recollect  that  they  are  composed  of 
an  external  membrane  or  shell  of  greater  or  less  transparency  or  opacity,  enclosing 
(when  fertilised)  a  larva  with  appendages,  and  that  the  colour  and  markings  are 
in  very  many  cases  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contained  animal  is  visible 
t!;:ongh  the  shell,  for  which  reason  those  objects,  when  simply    placed  in   collec- 
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tions  without  preparation,  change  colour  or  shrivel,  owing  to  changes  which  take 
place  in  their  contents. 

From  the  time  of  Swammerdam  upwards  numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  ensure  a  permanence  of  the  natural  aspect  of  these  interesting  objects,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  anything  like  success  has  been  achieved.  Swammerdam's  plan  was 
the  following: — Having  first  squeezed  out  the  contents  through  a  small  punctured 
aperture  in  the  shell,  to  inflate  and  re-fill,  by  means  of  a  very  fijie  glass  blowpipe 
with  oil  of  spike,  in  which  resin  had  been  previously  dissolved.  Of  course  if  the 
blowpipe  were  heated,  or  the  operation  conducted  in  a  hot  atmosphere,  coloured 
wax,  tallow,  or  cocoa-butter,  would  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  but,  inasmuch,  as 
opaque  objects  are  not  so  readily  examinable  under  the  microscope,  and  as,  more- 
over, the  form,  structure,  and  sculpture  of  the  shell  hold  the  chief  places  in  the 
examination  of  these  objects,  it  has  been  considered  best  that  the  shell  alone  should  be 
mounted  for  the  purpose  ;  a  mode  of  preparation  which  can  be  carried  out  with 
great  facility,as  follows  : — Take  a  piece  of  leather,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and 
having  punched  out  a  hole  in  it,  fix  it  to  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  ;  into  the 
cell  thus  formed  place  the  shell,  and  having  covered  it  over  with  a  disc  of  thin 
Venetian  glass,  ticket,  and  the  mount  is  ready  for  the  microscope. 

END    OF    "egg    state." 


ENTOMOT.oaiCAL  SOCIETY  OF  LoNDON,  August  1st,  1864. — Rev.  Hamlet  Clark, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Staiaton  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bond,  some  specimens  of  a  new  British 
Gelechia,  0.  pinguinella,  which  had  been  taken  near  London  on  the  trunks  of  poplars. 
Mr.  Stainton  observed  that  the  species  was  very  common  in  various  localities  on  the 
continent,  and  that  he  had  often  felt  surprised  that  it  should  not  have  occurred  in 
this  country. 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  larva  of  Zenzera 
jEsculi  which  had  been  beautifully  preserved  by  Mr.  Baker  of  Cambridge.  The 
Chairman  remarked  that  Professor  Westwood  spoke  of  the  insect  as  Zenzera,  whereas 
he  had  generally  heard  it  called  Zevzera;  on  which  Professor  Westwood  stated  that 
Zetizera  was  the  name  first  used  by  Latreille,  and  was  not  only  the  etymologically 
correct  word,  but  also  the  oldest  designation,  Zevzera  being  a  misprint  for  Zeyzera. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Libellula  Striolata,  which  at  a  first 
glance  appeared  beautifully  spotted  with  red,  owing  to  a  number  of  red  acari  having 
attached  themselves  to  the  nervures  near  the  base  of  the  wings,  both  on  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces;  the  specimen  exhibited  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montpelier. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  knot-horn,  Nyctegretis  Achatinella, 
which  had  been  taken  at  Yarmouth  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown. 

Mr.  Weir  exhibited  an  albino  variety  of  ^Msebm  hipunctaria,  taken  near  Lewes. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

Descriptions  of  Phytophaga,  by  J.  S.  Baly  ; 

Descriptions  of  four  new  butterflies  by  W.  C.  Hewitson ;  and 

Notes  on  the  genus  Hydaticus,  of  Leach,  with  descriptions  of  some  new 
species,  by  the  Rev,  Hamlet  Clark. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA. 

BY    CAPTAIN   A.    M.    LAN  a. 

CWith  descriptions  of  new  species  hy  F.  Moore.) 

Of  the  genus  OrnWwptera  I  have  seen  but  a  single  example 
of  one  species,  O.  Pompeius,  which  was  captured  in  a  garden  at  Luck- 
now,  in  Sept.,  1860. 

Papilio  Diphilus. — Occurs  in  Oadh  ;  rare  at  TJmballa,  but  not 
observed  in  the  Himalaya. 

P.  Pammon  and  Polytes. — Common  in  Oudh,  more  rarely  in  the 
Himalaya,  and  at  low  elevations. 

P.  Paris. — Abundant  about  springs,  rivulets,  and  on  the  damp 
saudy  margins  of  larger  streams,  in  all  parts  of  the  Jf.W.  Himalaya, 
at  least,  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  Sutlej  at  Wangtoo ;  but  as  we 
approach  bleaker  Thibetan  uplands,  it  disappears. 

P.  Urifhonius. — This  is  constant  to  the  Aurantiacece ;  mountains 
and  plains. 

P.  Machaon. — Pretty  abundant  in  the  Himalaya,  on  grassy  downs 
and  slopes,  from  6,000  to  10,000  ft.  altitude. 

P.  Sar])edon. — Seen  but  in  few  places,  and  never  more  than  one  at 
a  time.     It  is  bold  and  rapid  in  flight,  and  not  easily  captured. 

P.  Cloanthus.—E(\ua^j  rare  with  Sarpedon,  (affecting  the  same 
localities,)  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it  when  on  the  wing. 
I  have  taken  both  these  species  sitting  with  closed  wings  by  the  moist 
margins  of  a  trickling  rill ;  altitude,  5,000  to  7,000  ft.  N.W.  Himalaya. 

P.  Protenor. — I  have  seen  a  considerable  number  of  these  together, 
floating  and  flapping  their  wings  lazily,  and  then  settling  on  the  blossoms, 
in  waste  marshy  ground,  overgrown  with  Compositce  (thistles).  I  have 
also  seen  a  number  congregated  with  P.  Paris,  on  the  damp  sandy 
margins  of  streams  in  the  hills.  On  these  occasions,  if  distui-bed,  they 
disperse  only  to  collect  in  groups  again.  Elevation,  4,000  to  7,000  ft. 
N.W.  Himalaya. 

P.  Govindra.* — Appears  rare,  as  I  have  only  taken  two  specimens, 
both  in  identically  the  same  spot,  in  April,  at  Kussowlie,  on  the  first 
range  of  the  Himalaya,  6,000  ft.  altitude.  Each  of  these  individuals 
afiected  a  high  spray  of  bramble,  from  whence  it  dashed  off,  for  a  rapid 
soar  for  a  short  distance,  returning  to  its  post. 

*  Papilio  Oovindra,  Moore,  n  sp.— Allied  to  Pap.  Agcsior,  and  figuriid  as  such  by  KoUar,  in 
Hugels  'Kusclimir,'  (pi.  3,  f.  1,2),  but  clifferR  in  being  somewhat  smaller,  and  in  having  the  apex  of 
hind-wing  rounded,  whereas  in  P.  Agestur  the  costal  margin  of  the  hind-wing  extends  considerably 
beyond  the  posterior  angle  of  the  fore-wing,  and  terminates  abruptly,  thus  making  a  complete  trigonal 
hind-wing.  The  markings  are  somewhat  similar  in  both  species,  but  in  P.  Oovindra  the  exterior  half 
of  the  hind-wing  is  thickish,  with  three  well-defined  series  of  pale  spots. 

Habit,  N.W.  Himalaya.    [Masuri,  (Hugel),  Kussowlie,  (Lang.)] 
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P.  Agestor. — Figured  in  Gray's  Lep.  Ins.  of  Nej^al,  t.  4,  f.  2,  and 
Westw.  Arc.  Ent.,  pi.  16,  f.  2,  inhabits  the  S.E.  Himalaya  (Darjeeling, 
Sikkim).  Another  allied  species  is  Pap.  Epycides,  recently  described, 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Hewitson,  in  Exot.  Butt.,  which  I  have  also  received 
from  the  S.E.  Himalaya. 

P.  dissimilis. — The  only  place  in  which  I  have  seen  this  species 
is  Subbathoo ;  altitude  4,000  ft.,  in  June,  frequenting  a  grassy  undu- 
lating down,  flying  rapidly  in  long  circuits,  pitching  occasionally  on 
grassy  knolls,  and  generally  returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  same 
spot,  after  a  flight. 

Farnassius  SardwicJcii. — Tolerably  abundant  on  the  Makasoo 
ridge,  near  Simla,  on  bare  gi'assy  hill-tops,  just  clear  of  oak-woods: 
grassy,  open  downs  it  certainly  aftects,  and  at  a  high  elevation — 8,000  ft. 
It  appears  very  local,  and  has  a  slow  flight,  somewhat  like  that  of  JPieris, 
although  it  has  a  strong  as  well  as  slow  flight.  It  flies  low  over  the 
turf  and  rocks  which  crop  up  amidst  the  grass.  There  appear  to  be 
two  broods — early  spring  and  late  autumn.  The  red  and  blue  spots 
vary  much  in  difierent  specimens,  being  quite  obsolete  in  some. 

Pontia  Nina. — I  have  seen  this  but  in  one  place,  a  forest  in  the 
interior  of  Oudh,  in  the  month  of  October.  Under  the  bushes  which 
formed  the  low  underwood  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  this  delicate- 
winged  insect  flapped  with  weak  flight,  seeming  to  shun  publicity,  and 
to  be  afraid  to  fly  boldly  from  the  shelter  of  the  bushes. 

Pieris  EucJiaris. — Taken  in  Oudh  and  at  Umballa. 

Aporia  Agathon. — This  is  a  Himalayan  insect,  frequenting  forests 
and  shady  glens ;  at  Simla  I  saw  it  in  considerable  numbers  in  June. 
The  flight  much  resembles  that  of  Danais  chrysippus,  and  it  is  of  easy 
capture.  It  appears  local,  I  having  seen  it  only  at  Simla,  and  in  some 
richly  wooded  glens,  upwards  of  100  miles  in  the  interior  of  the 
Himalaya. 

A.  Soracta. — In  some  abundance  in  forests,  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to 
8,000  ft.  Essentially  a  forest  insect,  not  aflecting  gardens  or  grassy 
slopes. 

P.  Sanaca. — Also  a  Himalayan  species,  obtained  only  once,  in  a 
richly  wooded  glen,  far  in  the  interior.  Its  flight  was  very  strong  and 
fast. 

P.  Coronis. — Abundant  in  Oudh  and  at  Umballa.  I  have  seen 
none  in  the  Hills. 

P.  Mesentina. — Abundant  in  Oudh  and  at  Umballa ;  also  obtained 
at  Kussowlic.     Elevation,  6,000  ft. 
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P.  BrassicoB,  var  Nipalensis. — Abundant  at  Umballa,  in  the  plains, 
and  lip  to  10,000  ft.  altitude  everywhere  in  the  N.W.  Himalaya.  I 
never  saw^  it  in  Oudh. 

P.  Gliciria. — Abundant  in  exactly  the  same  localities  as  the  last. 
Both  are  on  the  wing  in  January. 

P.  Namouna. — Appears  rare :  only  two  taken  at  Umballa  in 
November. 

Idmais  Physadia. — One  individual  only  taken ;  caught  flying  low 
in  a  field  at  Lucknow,  in  February. 

Anthocharis  JEtrida. — Captured  at  Lucknow. 

Thestias  jEnippe. — This  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  and 
the  varieties  seem  constant  to  localities.  The  larvae  feed  on  Qapparis. 
I  observe  a  constant  difference  in  the  Himalayan  and  Plains  varieties, 
apparently  co-existent  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  species  of  Oajiparis 
growing  in  their  separate  habitats.  The  Himalayan  specimens  from  the 
Sutlej  valley  are  much  greyer  and  finer  insects  than  those  from  the 
Plains ;  and  the  luxuriantly-growing,  large-leaved,  and  finely-coloured 
lilac-flowered  Gapparis  (sp.  ?)  which  covers  like  ivy  the  bold  clifts  over 
the  Sutlej,  and  affords  pabulum  to  the  Hill  larvae,  is  a  handsomer  plant 
than  the  coarse,  straggling,  thorny  bush  of  the  Gapparis  sepiaria  of  the 
diy  plains,  with  its  small  white  flower.  Female  specimens  from 
Wangtoo  have  the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior  wing  dark  black,  with 
an  interrupted  white  transverse  fascia ;  the  posterior  wing  dull  black, 
with  a  dusky -white  disc ;  whereas  in  female  specimens  from  Umballa 
the  whole  upper  surface  is  clean  white,  the  anterior  wing  only  having 
the  outer  margin  and  apes  black,  with  a  short  series  of  marginal  black 
spots,  and  a  short  black  streak  from  the  middle  of  the  costa.  The  males 
are  similarly,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  unlike ;  some  females 
have  the  apical  half  of  the  anterior  wings  pale  yellow. 

T.  MarianncB. — Abundant  in  Oudh,  Umballa,  and  in  the  Himalaya. 
The  females  vary  a  good  deal  in  this  species. 

Eronia  Valeria. — Oudh  and  Umballa,  but  not  abundantly. 

Callidryas  Philipphia  and  G.  Pyranthe. — Caught  in  Himalaya  and 
Plains.     Larva  reared  on  Gassia  tora. 

G.  Alaneone  and  G.  Silaria.—  Frequent  the  Gaihartocarpus  fistula, 
which  is  an  introduced  plant  in  gardens  in  the  plains  of  N.  India; 
-but  indigenous  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  outer  Himalayan  ranges, 
2,000  to  5,000  ft. 

Oonepteryx  Nipalensis. — Abundant  in  the  Himalaya,  3,000  to 
10,000  ft. 
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O.  Wallichii.—-hocdX,  I  only  having  seen  it  in  the  rich  dark  forests 
about  Kotgurh  and  Narkunda,  fifty  miles  from  Simla. 

Colias  JEdusa. — Abundant  in  the  Himalaya ;  may  be  caught  also  in 
the  winter  in  Oudh  and  at  Umballa. 

C.  Hyale. — Tolerably  abundant  in  the  Himalaya,  5,000  to  10,000  ft. 

C  Neriene. — Ditto. 

Terias  Hecdbe. — Has  a  wide  range :  plains  of  India  and  Himalaya, 

T.  Sari. — Same  habitat  as  last.     Larva  reared  on  Mimosa  (sp.  ?) 

T.  Ziceta. — Never  seen  at  Oudh,  but  at  Umballa  it  seems  to  occur 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  Obtained  it  also  at  Kussowlie,  in  the 
Himalaya.  It  has  a  very  weak  flight,  amongst  low  herbage,  on  the 
skirts  of  woods  and  gardens. 

Eujilcea  Core. — Abundant  in  Oudh  and  at  Umballa.  ■  Seen  also, 
but  not  common,  in  the  Himalaya.    Larva  reared  on  Nerium  odorum. 

E.  Midamus. — Obtained  only  two  specimens,  one  at  Seetapore,  in 

Oudh,  the  other  in  a  valley  in  the  Himalaya.     It  seems  rare  in  these 

regions. 

{To  be  continued.) 


BEMINISCEKCES    OF 

AN  ENTOMOLOGICAL   EXCUESION   UP   THE   DEMERARA  RIVER. 

BY   BERNARD    PIFPARD. 

{Concluded  from  page  81.) 

The  following  day  was  unmarked  by  any  occurrence  worthy  of 
note  ;  tlie  general  aspect  of  the  river  was  unchanged ;  but  on  the  third 
day  as  the  sun  rose,  and  the  mist,  which,  during  the  night,  had  overhung 
the  river,  cleared  away,  the  floating  islands  appeared  in  sight ;  at  fixst 
one  by  one,  and  then  in  groups,  these  "  Emerald  Isles,"  covered  with 
the  richest  verdure  and  reeking  with  dew,  floated  slowly  past,  never, 
however,  destined  to  reach  the  sea,  but  to  be  carried  back  by  the  re- 
turning tide.  They  were  said,  by  my  negro,  to  be  infested  with  snakes, 
on  which  account  he  was  very  anxious  to  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
Near  this  spot  I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  day-flying 
moth,  of  vivid  green  colour,  the  hind  wings  shading  ofi"  into  a  pure 
white,  which  passed  in  considerable  numbers  over  the  river,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  over  the  adjacent  bushes,  but  of  which,  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  I  failed  to  secure  a  single  specimen. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  reached  the  sand-hills,  which,  rising  up  from 
the  river's  edge,  are  covered  with  a  short  and  stunted  undergrowth,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  bushes  and  forest  trees,  and  to  this  spot  I 
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would  recommend  tlie  attention  of  future  travellers,  from  the  abundance 
aud  variety  of  insect  life  with  which  it  teems,  and  the  facility  afibrded 
by  the  fine  open  space  at  the  summit  for  making  excursions  and  explo- 
rations. These  hills  are  frequented  by  the  lovely  Trochilus  auratus,  a 
bird  Avith  snowy  throat  and  breast,  and  grass-green  wings  and  back, 
which  sucks  the  honey  from  flowers  much  after  the  manner  of  a  hum- 
ming bird.  On  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees  various  species  of  hymen- 
optera  built  their  nests,  which  not  unfrequently  covered  one-third  of 
the  circumference.  High  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
narrow  ride  of  a  thick,  damp  wood,  I  captured  a  pair  of  the  rare 
Callitliea  Batesii,  in  copula.* 

After  passing  the  sand-hills,  creeks  were  to  be  seen  running  in  all 
directions,  from  the  dank  and  shady  jungles,  tunnelled  over  with  huge 
forest  trees,  interlaced  with  twining  plants  and  bush-rope,  and  pouring 
into  the  river  their  cool,  refreshing  streamlets,  whilst  here  and  there 
along  the  banks  were  small  inlets,  deeply  embedded  in  the  forest,  upon 
whose  warm  and  motionless  waters  were  thickly  strewn  strange  berries 
and  seed  pods,  drifted,  by  the  passing  current,  from  remote  and  unex- 
plored regions.  As  far  up  as  I  proceeded,  the  water  was  discoloured 
with  sediment,  that  in  the  creeks  alone  being  fit  to  drink ;  in  most 
places  the  river-banks  were  too  thickly  wooded  to  admit  of  collecting, 
or  even  landing ;  but  occasional  small  clearings,  used  as  encamping 
grounds  by  the  Indians,  well  repaid  the  trouble  of  working  them.  At 
one  of  these  openings  I  met  with  a  beetle,  which,  when  touched,  ex- 
hibited the  singular  power  of  discharging,  with  a  hissing  sovmd,  jets  of 
vapour  from  the  sides  of  its  abdomen,  which,  coming  in  contact  with 
my  fingers,  left  a  mark  resembling  that  produced  by  lunar-cavistic,  so 
that  before  attempting  its  capture,  it  seemed  advisable  to  excite  the 
creature,  by  repeatedly,  irritating  it  with  a  stick,  to  exhaust  itself  by 
successive  discharges.  On  my  return  voyage,  owing  to  my  negro  having 
been  attacked  with  ague,  I  spent  a  short  time  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
creek,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Indian  lad,  who  took  great 
interest  in  my  pursuit,  and  rendered  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 
One  evening  he  returned  from  hunting  with  several  lantern  flies,  a 
strange  misshapen  insect,  said  to  emit  light  from  the  hollow  protuberance 
which  forms  part  of  its  head,  and  well  answering  to  a  description  which 
I  learnt  when  a  school-boy — "  monstrum  liorrendum  informe  ingens  ,"  and 
also,  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  "c«/i  lumen  ademptum."  In  this 
neighbourhood  I  was  frequently  delighted  at  meeting  with  a  splendid 

•  The  $  (new  to  Science)  will,  at  a  future  time,  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  paper  in  this  Maga- 
zine, by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bates,  whose  name  the  species  benrs.— Eds. 
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butterfly,  conspicuous,  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  flashes  of  blue  light 
reflected  from  its  wings,  and  apparently  closely  allied  to  the  magnificent 
Morplio  Menelaus.  Amongst  a  plantation  of  sweet  potato,  not  far  from 
where  I  was  stopping,  I  met  with  a  profusion  of  two  Oasaidce,  {Mesom- 
phalia  hipustulata,  and  an  undescribed  species  of  PcBcilaspis,)  of  which 
the  males  of  one  were  often  seen  in  copula  with  the  females  of  the 
other.  Here,  too,  a  species  of  that  truly  anomalous  genus,  Ascalaphus, 
swarmed  over  a  bush  which  overhung  the  river ;  and  I  also  captured,  in 
a  shady  wood,  a  pretty  Tortrix,  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Qarpocapsa 
pomonana,  having  the  fore-wings  black,  with  fine  yellow  pencillings,  and 
the  hind  ones  orange,  fringed  with  black. 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  account  of  a  return  of  the  negro's  illness, 
I  was  again  compelled  to  seek  a  fixed  abode  for  a  few  days.  In  this  I 
soon  succeeded,  by  selecting  a  large  clearing  on  which  stood  a  deserted 
hut ;  the  surrounding  ground  which  had,  at  no  very  distant  period,  been 
under  cultivation,  afforded  me  an  abundance  of  such  fruits  as  plantains, 
limes,  papiios,  pine  apples,  and  melons.  From  over  a  bed  of  cassava  I 
took  several  specimens  of  an  Eunomia,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
attempt  at  description: — antennse  black,  surmounted  by  a  velvetty 
crest  at  the  middle  where  they  are  thickest,  the  tips  pointed  ;  head  and 
eyes  black ;  thorax  black,  with  two  very  conspicuous  circular  white 
spots  placed  between  the  petagias  and  the  base  of  the  upper  wing ; 
tegulse  posterior  to  the  white  spots,  and  produced  beyond  the  post- 
thorax  ;  abdomen  bright  orange,  broadly  banded  with  black ;  wings 
hyaline,  transparent,  and  margined  with  black ;  pterostigmata  black ; 
legs  also  black,     exp.  alar.  2"  2'"  long :  corp.  9"'. 

From  amongst  long  grass  at  the  back  of  our  hut,  a  curious-looking 
Noctua  turned  up,  a  rough  description  of  which  may  not  be  out  of 
place: — body  and  thorax  rather  slender;  of  the  wings,  which  are  an- 
gulated,  the  prevailing  colour  is  ashy-grey,  marked  by  a  rich  brown 
shade,  which  commences  faintly  below  the  costa,  and,  increasing  in 
intensity,  terminates  abruptly  at  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  outer 
angle  of  the  fore-  to  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind-wing,  behind  which  the 
original  grey  colour  is  resumed  ;  there  are  also  four  transverse  dentated 
bands  and  shades,  and  the  renal  stigma  which  is  alone  visible  is  faintly 
yellow,     exp.  alar.   1"  8'". 

A  week  having  now  elapsed  since  landing,  and  my  man  having 
sufficiently  recovered,  we  packed  up,  weighed  anchor,  and  started 
homewards,  halting  only  when  obliged  to  do  so  by  adverse  tide.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  I  regret  to  say,  I  discovered  that  a  dipterous 
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larva  had  committed  such  ravages  upon  my  captures  as  to  render  worth- 
less nearly  the  vrhole  of  them,  otherwise  your  correspondent  would 
have  derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  raid,  and  this  paper  might  have 
possessed  more  interest  for  your  readers. 


A  NEW  NONAGEIA. 
BT  G.  FEim. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  capture  of  a  species  of 
Nonagria,  new  to  this  country,  and  apparently  undescribed  by  any 
continental  author.  It  was  taken  by  myself,  at  Kanworth,  in  Norfolk, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  flying  at  dusk  amongst  Typlia  latifolia.  The 
following  is  a  description : — 

NONAGEIA   BBEVILINEA. 

Alis  anticis  hrimneo-ochraceis,  basi  medio  lined    longitudinali 

hrevi  nigra,  punctis  pone  mediimn  in  serie  transversa  nigris, 

margine  apicali  immaculatd ;  posticis  griseis,  punctis  transversis 

vix  ohsoletis  nigris. — Exp.  alar.  1"  4'". 

Fore-wings  rather  sharply  angulated  at  the  junction  of  the  costal 

and  hind  (apical)  margins  ;  brownish  ochreous,  with  numerous  scattered 

black  scales ;  a  sharply  defined  short  black  dash  from  the  middle  of  the 

base ;  a  curved  row  of  small  black  dots  reaches  from  the  costa  to  the 

inner  margin  beyond  the  middle ;  apical  veins  conspicuously  paler  than 

the  ground  colour,  apical  margin  unspotted;  hind- wings  grey,  paler 

towards  the  base,  a  very  indistinct  transverse  row  of  black  dots  rather 

beyond  the  middle,  uniform  with  those  in  the  fore-wings. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  If.  neurica,  to  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  It  differs,  however,  in  the  following  particulars  : — the 
size  is  somewhat  larger,  the  short  black  basal  dash  in  the  fore-wing 
(which  does  not  reach  one-fourth  the  length  of  the  wing),  is  represented 
in  iV.  neurica  by  an  ill-defined,  dark,  greyish  streak,  extending  to  the 
middle  of  the  wing,  and  in  the  latter  species  thei'e  are  several  conspi- 
cuous black  dots  near  the  base,  towards  the  costa,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  N.  hrevilinea ;  in  N.  nen/rica  the  apical  margin  in  all  the  wings 
is  plainly  spotted  with  blaclc ;  in  the  species  under  consideration  this 
margin  is  perfectly  immaculate,  and,  as  an  important  chai-acter,  I  may 
mention  that  the  apical  margin  in  N.  neurica  is  more  rounded.  In  the 
hind-wings  an  indistinct  lunule,  present  in  N.  neurica,  is  not  found  in 
N.  hrevilinea.  The  antennte  are  darker,  and  the  apex  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  male  is  provided  with  larger,  curved  appendages. 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OF    STENUS. 

BY   E.    C.    BYE. 

(Concluded  from  page  92.) 

(penultimate  joint  of  tarsi  bilohed.} 

(abdomen  margined.) 
Eeichsoni.     Janson,  M.S.S* 

flavipes,  Erichson,  nee  Stephen?. 

If  lin.  Shining  black,  rather  depressed,  strongly  but  not  closely 
punctured ;  legs,  palpi,  and  antennse  testaceous  yellow,  the  latter  with 
the  club  brownish.  Head  considerably  wider  than  the  thorax ;  the  eyes 
very  large.  Thorax  rounded  at  the  sides,  strongly  contracted  behind, 
with  an  obsolete  dorsal  channel.  Elytra  scarcely,  if  ^at  all,  longer  than 
the  thorax,  with  the  shoulders  much  contracted.  Abdomen  broad,  but 
considerably  narrowed  at  the  apex,  and  broadly  margined. 

Cumb.  (rare) ;  Falkirk,  Bungay,  Eepton.     In  moss  near  Croydon. 

ETJSCICOENIS,  Erichson.  Usually  about  1|  lin.,  but  varying  some- 
what in  size.  Black,  rather  shining ;  legs  pitchy-red,  with  the  apex  of 
the  femora  and  the  tibiae  more  or  less  pitchy-black.  Antennse  and 
palpi  pitchy-brown,  the  latter  with  the  basal  joint  testaceous.  More 
cylindrical  than  S.  Erichsoni,  and  presenting  a  great  resemblance  in 
size,  punctuation,  and  general  facies  to  S.  fuseipes  in  the  first  section, 
from  which  it  may  be  known  by  the  elongate  joints  of  its  tarsi,  (espe- 
cially by  the  basal  joint  of  the  hinder  pair.)  The  tarsi  of  this  species 
m\ist  be  gummed  down  very  flat  and  evenly,  and  with  little  gum,  in 
order  to  see  the  bilobed  structure. 

Hammersmith,  Combe  Wood,  Dulwich,  Purley  Downs,  and 
Charlton.     Usually  in  moss  or  leaves  in  woods. 

PALTJSTEis,  Erichson.  Somewhat  similar  to  S.  Erichsoni  in  size, 
punctuation,  and  build,  (though  generally  a  little  larger),  but  narrower 
and  duller,  not  so  flat ;  the  legs  stouter,  dark  testaceous,  with  the  apex  of 
the  femora  broadly  pitchy-brown,  and  the  tibiae  sufl'used  with  pitchy ; 
the  antennae  pitchy-red,  with  the  club  pitchy,  and  the  palpi  testaceous, 
with  the  apical  joiut  pitchy.  The  elytra,  also,  although  quite  as  short, 
are  not  so  contracted  at  the  shoulders.  The  fourth  joint  of  the  tarsi 
is  strongly  bilobed. 

Most  abundant  in  Wicken  Fen  ;  also  foimd  at  Horning. 

*  Mr.  Janson  lias  made  this  change  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  laws  of  nomenclature,  solely 
in  consequence  of  the  wnma  flavipes  havinp  been  used  in  the  genus  before  the  date  of  Erichson's  work. 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  its  publication  by  me  must  not  be  construed  as  an  admission,  by  Mr.  Janson, 
of  the  stability  of  the  species  to  which  that  name  was  originally  applied,  or  of  any  other  of  the  Ste- 
phensian   species. 
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PALLIPES,  OravenJtorst,  M'icJison.  Also  of  the  size  and  general 
appearance  of  Ericlisoni,  but  considerably  duller,  more  pubescent,  with 
the  elytra  wider,  not  contracted  at  the  shoulders,  not  quite  so  strongly 
but  rather  more  irregularly  punctured,  the  interstices  distinctly  aluta- 
ceous ;  the  abdomen  narrower ;  the  legs,  antennae,  and  palpi  darker 
testaceous,  and  slightly  suffused  with  pitchy. 

Northumb.,  very  rare  :  Bungay,  Eepton,  Holme  Bush,  and  Eltham. 
Common  at  Hammersmith  Marshes. 

FLAYiPES,  {Kirby)  Stephens,   111.  Mand.  v.  289.  24   (1832),   and 
coll.  (nee  Erichson). 

filum,  Erichson  1840. 

About  the  size  of  Ericlisoni.  Linear,  rather  depressed;  black, 
slightly  shining ;  the  legs,  palpi,  and  antennae  yellow,  the  latter  with 
the  basal  joint  black,  and  the  two  apical  joints  brownish.  Eather 
strongly,  but  sparingly,  punctured.  Head  depressed,  with  the  vertex 
wide  and  smooth.  Thoi-ax,  with  the  disc,  smooth.  Elytra  slightly 
longer  than  the  thorax,  a  little  contracted  at  the  shoulders.  Abdomen 
elongate,  linear,  and  rather  widely  margined. 

Common,  Northumb.,  Cumb.,  Preston,  Fens,  Eepton,  Brighton, 
Bungay,  and  London  district. 

B.     Abdomen  unmargined. 
a.     elytra  spotted. 

KiESENWETTEBi,  Sosenh.;  Kraafz,  Ins.  DeutscM. 

1\  lin.  Somewhat  similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  cicindeloides 
(in  the  next  division) ,  but  differing  from  that  species  as  follows — apart 
from  its  spotted  elytra.  It  is  more  convex ;  the  head  is  wider ;  the 
thorax  wider  in  the  middle,  and  more  contracted  behind,  with  the  punc- 
tuation not  quite  so  close ;  the  elytra  are  smaller,  and  not  so  closely 
punctured,  and  the  transverse  furrows  of  the  abdomen  are  not  so  closely 
punctured.  Black,  (when  alive  almost  blue-black),  very  shining,  and 
coarsely  punctured ;  the  elytra  each  with  a  large  round  orange  spot ; 
the  femora  with  a  broad  orange-yellow  band  in  the  middle,  the  tibiae 
pitchy,  with  the  apex  and  the  tarsi  dull  testaceous. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  Sharp,  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest 
energy  and  discernment,  for  this  splendid  addition  to  our  lists.  It  was 
discovered  by  him,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  in  a  ravine  on  Wim- 
bledon Common,  the  bottom  of  which  was  very  wet,  and  overgrown 
with  Spliagnum ;  and  has  been  siibsequently  taken,  at  the  same  place, 
by  myself,  Messrs.  F.  and  C.  Waterhouse,  Dr.  Power,  Mr.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Janson,  &c.  I  believe  upwards  of  sixty  specimens  have  been  taken 
in  all. 
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h.     elytra  unspotted. 


TAESALis,  Ljungh;  Erichson.  Average  size  2  lines.  Somewhat 
of  the  build  of  hifoveolatus,  but  larger,  not  so  bright,  with  longer  elytra, 
and  unmargined  abdomen.  Glreyish-black,  very  slightly  shining,  tarsi 
pitchy -testaceous ;  antennae  rufo-testaceous,  with  the  basal  joint  black, 
and  club  pitchy;  palpi  rufo-testaceous,  slightly  suffused  with  pitchy. 
Head  rather  depressed,  closely  punctured,  with  a  wide  middle  elevation. 
Thorax  closely  and  rather  strongly  punctured,  with  a  faint  oblique  im- 
pression on  each  side,  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  decidedly  longer  than 
the  thorax ;  more  strongly,  but  not  so  closely,  punctured ;  rather  flat, 
the  interstices  level,  but  with  a  slight  elevation  between  the  shoulders 
and  suture.     Abdomen  strongly  punctured. 

Most  abundant  in  the  Midland  and  Southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Bold  does  not  seem  to  find  it  in  Northumberland,  nor  Mr.  Hislop 
at  Falkirk. 

occJLATUS,  Oravenhorst ;  Erichson.  2|  lin.  Q-rey-black,  very 
slightly  shining ;  legs  yellow,  the  extreme  apex  of  the  femora,  base  of 
the  tibia?,  and  apex  of  the  three  first  joints  of  the  tarsi  on  the  upper  side, 
pitchy -black.  This  black  part  gradually  increases  in  extent  from  the  ante- 
rior to  the  posterior  legs;  but,  even  in  the  latter,  barely  extends  to  a 
quarter  of  the  length  of  either  the  femora  or  tibiae.  Palpi  and  antennae 
testaceous-yellow,  the  latter  with  the  basal  joint  black ;  both  sometimes 
suffused  with  pitchy  at  the  apex.  Head  with  a  wide,  very  slightly  elevated, 
but  well  defined,  longitudinal  convexity.  Thorax  almost  cylindrical,  but 
narrowed  behind ;  closely  punctured,  with  a  very  faint  impression 
on  each  side,  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  decidedly  longer  than  the 
thorax,  more  strongly  and  less  closely  punctured,  the  interstices  level, 
rather  flat,  but  slightly  elevated  on  each  side  near  the  suture.  Abdomen 
strongly  punctured.  Coxae  black.  Metasternum  coarsely  and  strongly 
punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is  deeply  emarginate,  and 
the  fourth  is  slightly  depressed,  and  sinuate  in  the  middle  of  its  hinder 
margin,  the  sinuation  having  a  minute,  somewhat  obtuse,  toothlet  on 
each  side.  In  the  female  the  sixth  segment  is  rather  prominently  and 
suddenly  acuminate -in  the  middle  of  its  hinder  margin. 

Very  abundant  all  over  the  kingdom. 

SOLUTUS,  Erichson.  Of  the  same  size  and  appearance  as  oculatus, 
but  darker  and  more  shining,  the  legs  stouter,  the  anterior  femora 
pitchy  on  the  upper  side,  just  before  the  apex ;  the  middle  and  posterior 
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femora  pitchy-black  for  the  entire  apical  half,  and  the  corresponding 
tibisB  suffused  with  pitchy-black  for  more  than  half  their  length ;  the 
00X88  pitchy-red,  the  metasternum  rather  coarsely,  but  somewhat  ob- 
Boletely,  punctui'ed ;  the  antennse,  with  the  basal  joint,  testaceous,  the 
thorax  not  so  closely  punctured,  the  elytra  not  so  strongly  punctured, 
and  rather  more  uneven,  and  the  abdomen  very  finely  and  closely 
punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  has  a  deep  triangular  notch, 
and  the  fourth  is  slightly  depressed  in  the  middle,  with  a  faint  semi- 
circular emargination  in  its  hinder  edge ;  the  second  and  third  segments 
are  also  depressed  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  female  the  sixth  segment 
has  its  posterior  margin  very  slightly  produced  in  the  middle. 

Horning  Een,  and  Lee-pit,  near  Blackheath. 

ciciNDELOiDES,  Gravenh. ;  JErichson.  2|  lin.  Deep-black,  shining, 
robust,  very  coarsely  and  deeply  punctured;  legs  testaceous  yellow, 
the  base  of  the  femora  slightly,  and  the  apex  widely,  pitchy-black; 
tibiae  pitchy,  with  the  apex  more  or  less  testaceous  yellow ;  tarsi  pitchy- 
testaceous.  Palpi  and  antennae  dull  testaceous,  the  latter  with  the  club 
brownish.  Thorax,  with  the  interstices,  rugulose.  Elytra  scarcely 
longer  than  the  thorax,  and  not  so  closely  punctured. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  of  the  abdomen  has  a  somewhat 
acute  triangular  notch. 

Does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  Scotland  or  Northumberland  district. 
Common  at  Boston,  Preston,  Pens,  Weston,  Bungay,  Repton,  and 
London  district. 

FULVICOENIS,  {Kirhy)  StepTiens. 
paganus,  JErichson. 

If  lin.  Somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  tarsalis,  but  smaller,  rather 
narrower,  the  legs  lighter,  the  antennae  shorter,  with  the  two  basal 
joints  pitchy,  and  the  punctuation  comparatively  coarser.  Also  con- 
siderably like  hrunnipes,  but  easily  distinguished  from  that  insect  by  its 
longer  elytra,  lighter  antennae,  and  strongly  bilobed  tarsi.  Leaden- 
black,  slightly  shining,  antennae  short,  the  two  basal  joints  pitchy,  and 
the  club  brownish ;  palpi  testaceous,  with  the  apical  joint  brownish. 
Legs  reddish-brown,  pitchy  at  the  knees.  Tarsi  rufo-testaceous. 
Closely  and  strongly  punctured  throughout ;  the  elytra  longer  than 
the  thorax. 

Rare  in  Northumberland,  but  apparently  common  elsewhere,  from 
Boston  to  Brighton. 
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LATiFEONS,  Erichsoti.  About  the  size  of  fulvicornis,  from  which 
it  differs  in  being  more  linear,  with  much  shorter  elytra,  rather  duller, 
the  legs,  antennae,  and  palpi  darker,  and  the  punctuation  not  so  strong. 
It  also  much  resembles  brunnipes,  from  which  it  may  be  known  by  its 
strongly  bilobed  tarsi,  more  linear  shape,  and  less  defined  frontal  eleva- 
tion. Black,  rather  dull ;  legs  pitchy-red,  often  nearly  black.  Antennae 
and  palpi  pitchy,  the  latter  with  the  basal  joint  and  base  of  the  second 
testaceous.  The  antennae  are  sometimes  almost  entirely  testaceous. 
Head  wide,  depressed,  with  a  wide,  very  slightly  elevated,  intei'stitial 
space.  Thorax  very  closely  punctured.  Elytra  more  coarsely  punc- 
tured, about  the  same  length  as  the  thorax.  Abdomen  cylindrical, 
elongate,  linear,  closely  and  rather  strongly  punctured. 

Northumb.,  Cumb.,  aud  Falkirk,  rare.  Not  uncommon  in  the  Fens, 
at  Boston,  Preston,  Brighton,  Weston,  and  London  district. 

roENiCATTJS,  {Kirhy)  Stephens. 
contractus,  Erichson. 

1  liu.  Deep  black,  shining.  Antennae  pitchy,  sometimes  pitchy- 
brown,  especially  lighter  at  the  base  ;  palpi  with  the  basal  joint  testa- 
ceous ;  tibiae  with  the  base  white.  Head  small,  thickly  and  deeply 
punctured,  with  a  very  small,  smooth,  middle  elevation.  Thorax  as 
wide  as  long ;  coarsely,  deeply,  and  closely  punctured,  the  interstices 
rugulose.  Elytra  inflated,  much  wider  than  the  head  and  thorax,  very 
coarsely  and  deeply  punctured,  but  not  so  closely  as  on  the  thorax,  the 
interstices  almost  rugulose.  Abdomen  considerably  narrower  than  the 
elytra,  short  and  attenuate. 

Horning  Fen,  "Weston,  and  Colney  Hatch.  Once  found  at  Ham- 
mersmith Marshes  by  Mr.  Waterhouse. 


Having  now  completed  the  descriptions  of  our  species  in  this  genus, 
in  all  sixty-two,  (of  which  two  are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful),  it  re- 
mains for  me  to  beg  a  lenient  opinion  for  the  necessarily  clumsy  way 
in  which  I  have  discharged  my  unaccustomed  task  of  describing;  I 
hope  to  do  better  on  future  occasions,  as  I  intend  to  continue  the  work 
thus  commenced. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  local  lists  of  captures  in  the  Brachelytra 

from  any  provincial  Coleopterists. 

E.   C.   ETE. 

284,    King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

10th  Sept.,  1864. 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

Br   HENET   WALTER   BATES,   F.Z.S. 

fConUnued  from  page  85.^ 

45. — EUNICA    MODESTA. 

Expans.  1"  10'".  Closely  allied  to  Su.  pusilla,  (Bates,  Journal  of 
Eutomology,  vol.  ii.  pi.  9,  f.  5,  5«),  but  a  little  larger,  and  the  fore- wing 
a  little  more  produced  at  the  apex.  The  male  is  dark  brown,  with  a 
purple  gloss ;  but  the  fore-wing,  instead  of  being  spotless,  as  in  Eu. 
pusilla,  has  two  macular  belts  towards  the  apex,  each  consisting  of 
three  spots,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  white,  the  others  dusky  white. 
Hind-wing  spotless.  Beneath :  very  similar  to  JEu.  pusilla  ;  fore-wing 
brown,  paler  towards  the  base ;  a  small  round,  blackish  spot  on  the 
middle  of  the  cell,  followed  by  a  slender  dusky  circumflex,  and  a  dark 
streak  over  the  lower  disco-cellular  nervule.  The  first  macular  belt 
consists  of  three  white  spots,  the  second  of  a  single  spot ;  the  apex  of 
the  wing  grey,  with  a  dark  brown  sub-marginal  line.  Hind-wing 
brown,  washed  with  grey,  crossed  by  two  slender,  flexuous,  brown  lines, 
enclosing  two  double  ocelli,  the  apical  one  having  distinct  greyish-white 
pupils,  encircled  with  blackish,  the  anal  one  forming  almost  two  distinct 
ocelli,  and  having  very  minute  blackish  pupils. 

Female :  pale  bi'own,  macular  belts  of  fore-wing  consisting  of 
clearer  white  spots. 

Guatemala. 

46. — EPIPHILE   PLUTOIflA. 

(J.  "Wings  of  the  same  shape  as  in  E.  Epicaste,  (Hewits.  Exot. 
Butt.  Ep.  f.  4),  but  the  fore-wing  a  little  more  falcate.  Eich  dark 
brown ;  hind-wing  nearly  black.  Fore-wing  with  a  tawny-orange  belt 
across  the  middle,  precisely  as  in  E.  Epicaste,  and  with  a  white  sub- 
apical  spot.  The  basal  part,  instead  of  a  belt,  has  a  small  transverse 
orange  spot  across  the  middle  of  the  cell.  Hind-wing  with  the  disc 
occupied  by  a  rich,  glossy,  dark  blue  patch.  Beneath :  the  same  as 
E.  Epicaste,  (Hewits.  1.  c.  f.  3),  except  that  the  belt  of  the  fore- wing 
is  of  an  ochreous-tawny  hue,  and  that  the  basal  spot  extends  very  little 
beyond  the  cell. 

Guatemala,  interior. 

47. — TEMENIS    STLPHIS. 

(J.  Expans.  1"  11'".  Outer  margins  of  the  wings  distinctly 
scalloped :  fore-wing  costa  arched ;  apex  not  falcate,  but  with  a  broad 
dentiform  lobe  on  the  outer  mai'gin,  just  below  the  apex ;  the  rest  of 
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the  outer  margin  being  slightly  arched  outwardly.  Fore-wing,  with 
the  outer  half  blackish  brown,  crossed  by  two  tawny-ochreous  belts, 
the  first  deeply  indented  in  the  middle,  the  second  narrow  and  sub- 
apical:  basal  portion  of  the  wing,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
hind- wing  (except  its  outer  limb),  dark  reddish-tawny,  with  a  large 
basal  patch  of  a  glossy,  tender  mauve-blue  colour :  outer  limb  of  hind- 
wing  tawny  brown,  with  a  sub-marginal  lunated  streak  brownish-black. 
Beneath :  fore-wing,  with  the  basal  half,  tawny  yellow,  the  apical  half 
brownish-black,  apex  and  outer  margin  brownish-tawny ;  the  first  belt 
of  same  form  and  colour  as  on  the  upper  surface,  the  second  blended 
with  the  pale  hue  of  the  apex.  A  little  beyond  the  apex  of  the  cell  is 
a  broad  and  short  streak  of  metallic  blue;  preceding  the  pale  apex  is  a 
thinner  streak,  and  along  the  outer  border  a  sub-marginal  line  of  the 
same  hue.  Hind-wing  reddish-brown,  minutely  dusted  throughout 
with  greyish  and  dark  brown ;  across  the  middle  of  the  wing  run  two 
thin  and  crooked  dark  brown  lines,  margined  with  a  paler  line ;  the 
outer  one  of  these  is  accompanied  by  a  thin,  shining,  lead-coloured 
streak,  and  the  outer  margin  has  a  sub-marginal  line  of  the  same  colour, 
between  which  and  the  median  streak  is  a  row  of  minute  black  ocelli, 
margined  outwardly  with  shining  leaden  spots :  in  the  middle  of  the 
costa  is  a  pale  triangular  spot,  similar  to  that  which  is  so  distinguishing 
a  character  of  the  species  of  EpipMle.  Palpi  long  and  thick,  terminal 
joint  somewhat  drooping.  Antennae  with  elongate  club,  shaft  ringed 
with  whitish ;  bases  of  the  costal  and  median  nervures  of  the  fore- 
wing  swollen.     Eyes  naked. 

Guatemala.  This  handsome  insect  partakes  of  the  characters  of 
many  genera.  The  swollen  bases  of  the  fore-wdng  nervures  connect  it 
with  Eunica;  the  style  of  coloration  with  Mpiphile ;  the  colours  of 
the  hinder  surface  of  the  hind-wing  are  those  of  certain  species  of 
JSpicalia  (^E.Ethnsa  and  E.  cyaniris);  the  leaden  lines  showing,  however, 
a  resemblance  to  Nica.  Its  neuratiou  is  that  of  Temenis,  but  it  will, 
probably,  form  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus.  ^ 

48. — AGEEONIA    GLAUCONOME. 

^.  Expans.  3".  Closely  allied  to  Ageronia  ferentina.  General 
colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  pale,  dusty,  greenish-grey. 
There  are  no  whitish  spots  in  the  cell,  or  between  the  bases  of  the 
median  branches  of  the  fore- wing,  but  the  outer  half  of  the  wing  is 
occupied  by  a  large  chalky-white  patch,  varied  by  the  row  of  ocelli, 
(the  fourth  from  the  costa  alone  being  encircled  with  black,  the  rest 
consisting  of  pale  grey  rings),  and  the  gray  outer  border  which  has 
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three  lines  of  dusky  streaks ;  the  black  markings  of  the  base  of  the 
wing  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  A.  ferentina,  but  they  are  much 
more  slender.  The  hind-wing  above  is  wholly  free  from  paler  patches ; 
the  black  markings  are  similar  in  form  and  position  to  those  of  A. 
ferentina,  and  the  row  of  ocelli  does  not  difter  in  number  or  colours 
from  this  species  ;  the  ocelli,  however,  have  the  various  concentric  rings 
much  less  clearly  defined.  Beneath :  the  same  as  in  A.  ferentina. 
Guatemala,  interior. 

49. — AGEEONIA    GTTATEMALEKA. 

(^ .  Expans.  3".  Allied  to  A.  Feronia,  but  differing  from  this  and 
the  allied  species  in  the  apex  of  the  fore-vdng  being  rather  broadly 
rounded,  and  the  outer  margin  not  at  all  curved  inwards  :  the  costa  of 
the  same  wing  ( (J )  is  scarcely  indented  in  the  middle.  Colours  the 
same  as  in  A.  Feronia,  but  the  darker  spots  and  streaks  nearly  the  same 
in  number,  shape,  and  position :  the  differences  are  chiefly  in  the  belt  of 
dingy -white  spots  of  fore-wing,  which  consists  of  much  more  elongate 
spots,  giving  a  different  aspect  to  the  insect.  The  sub-marginal  ocelli 
are  very  different  from  those  of  A.  Feronia.  In  the  fore-wing  they 
have  much  larger  round  pupils  (of  a  dingy -gray  instead  of  white  colour) 
and  narrower  black  irides  :  in  the  hind- wing  they  have  also  large,  sub- 
oval,  dingy  pupils,  encircled  by  three  concentric  rings,  two  narrow  and 
grey,  the  third  (intermediate)  broad  and  black.  Beneath :  almost  the 
only  difference  from  A.  Feronia  is  the  pale  saffron-ochreous  hue  of  the 
hind-wing. 

Gruatemala,  central  valleys. 

50. — AGERONIA   ATLANTIS. 

?  .  Expans.  3"  2'".  Not  closely  allied  to  any  other  described  species 
of  this  genus.  Costa  of  fore-wing  very  slightly  arched  (  ? ),  apex 
obtuse,  outer  margin  markedly  incurved  in  the  middle.  All  the  usual 
black  and  dusky  waved  streaks  and  marks  are  of  nearly  a  uniform 
dusky  tint,  and  broader  than  in  any  of  the  allied  species,  having  dark 
grey  spots  and  marks  of  diminished  size,  and  in  the  hind-wing  isolated 
from  each  other,  and  mostly  in  the  form  of  distinct  spots.  Cell  of 
fore- wing  free  from  pale  spot  or  rufous  streak ;  a  small  white  spot  lies 
on  the  costa,  a  little  beyond  the  cell ;  and  there  is  a  broad,  short,  sub- 
apical  belt  also  white.  The  ocelli  of  the  fore-wing  are  all  indistinct, 
except  the  one  between  the  upper  and  lower  radials,  which  is  deep 
black,  with  a  small  blue  pupil.  The  ocelli  of  the  hind-wing  are  very 
large,  circular,  and  distinct,  the  five  middle  ones  having  large  dusky- 
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brown  centres,  (black  in  the  middle,  with  a  greenish  curved  line) ,  and 
three  narrow,  concentric  rings,  two  of  them  greenish-grey,  the  third 
(intermediate)  dusky-brown.  Beneath:  pale  gray;  the  fore-wing  apical 
belt  whitish,  with  the  black  ocellus  well  marked  :  the  cell  of  the  same 
wing  crossed  by  four  black  lines.  Beyond  the  cell  are  two  curved 
transverse  black  streaks,  enclosing  six  pale  spots ;  apex  black,  with 
four  whitish  spots ;  hind- wing  with  two  slender  transverse  dusky  lines 
near  the  base,  and  beyond  the  middle  a  broken  dusky  line  across  the 
wing.  The  outer  border  is  brown,  and  encloses  seven  transverse  gray 
spots ;  the  ocelli  are  black,  with  shining  bluish  pupils. 
G-uatemala,  central  valleys. 

51. — AGEEONIA   IPHTHIME. 

(^.  Expans.  2"  10'".  Same  shape  as  A.  Feronia,  the  fore-wing 
( (^ )  having  the  costa  strongly  arched  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell,  with 
the  aj)ex  acute,  and  the  outer  margin  slightly  incurved.  General  colour, 
pale  bluish  grey,  with  the  dusky  streaks  much  slenderer  in  the  fore-wing 
than  in  A.  Feronia.  The  central  portion  of  the  fore-wing  is  diugy- 
white ;  there  is  a  rufous  streak  and  large  dingy-white  spot  within  the 
cell,  and  the  ocelli  of  the  same  wing  are  almost  obsolete,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  between  the  radial  nervures,  two  of  which  are  large 
and  black,  with  dingy-white  pupils,  and  the  third  or  apical  one  is  in  the 
form  of  a  small  dusky  ring.  The  ocelli  of  the  hind-wing  are  four  in 
number,  (the  two  outer  ones  being  indistinct),  and  have  large  dingy- 
white  pupils,  (the  two  anal  ones  lunate,  the  two  apical  ones  circular), with 
four  concentric  rings,  the  first  broad  and  black,  the  second  and  fourth 
narrow  and  grey,  and  the  third  moderately  narrow  and  dusky-brown. 
Beneath :  very  similar  to  A.  Feronia,  the  chief  differences  being  the 
absence  of  ocelli  from  the  fore-wing,  and  the  foi'm  of  the  inner  zig- 
zag brown  streak  of  the  "hind-wing,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
straight  connected  lines,  instead  of  detached  lunules,  asin  A.  Feronia. 

Guatemala;  also,  New  Granada. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Thecla  hetulw,  near  Cork. — On  the  5th  inst.,  at  Blarney  Castle,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,  I  observed  Thecla  betulce  flying  over  some  low  brushwood. 
This  is,  I  boheve,  a  new  locality  for  the  species.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Blarney  appeared  to  be  very  likely  ground  for  Entomologizing ;  however, 
my  visit  was  of  short  duration,  and  for  a  very  different  purpose,  that  of  risking  my 
neck  in  kissing  the  far-famed  "stone,"  and  of  walking  through  the  beautiful 
groves;  so  my  captures  were  of  a  very  limited  nature. — G.  F.  Matiieavs,  H.M.S. 
"  Warrior." 
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Occurence  of  an  Aphtkotia  new  to  Britain. 

Aphthona  nigriceps. 

Haltica  nigriceps,  Willi.  Redtenbacher,  quasd.  Gen.  et  Spec.  Col.  Aust.,  p.  27. 25. 
Longitarsus  nigricei^s,  Ludnv.  Redtenbacher,  Faun.  Aust.,  940.  (1067)  5. 
Aphtona  sicula,  Foudras,  Alt.  365. 
Aphtona  nigriceps,  Allard,  Gal.  Anis.  (Alt.)  1861,  395.  116. 

Ovata,  convexiuscula,  subtilissime  punctulata ;  nigra,  thorace  rufo-testacco, 
elytris  testaceis,  suturrX  fused,  medio  plus  minusve  late  nigro-piced ;  antonnis  fnsco- 
piceis,  articulis  qwatuor  primis  testaceis ;  pedi^Ms  testaceis,  tarsis  ap>ice  fuscescentibv,s, 
femoribus  posticis  fusco-testaceis.     Long.  carp.  |  lin. 

A  few  examples  of  this  insect,  taken  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Burton,  by  sweeping  the 
Cranesbill  (Geranium  pratense)  at  Eggintou,  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  near 
Burton,  were  lately  brought  before  my  notice  by  my  friend  Mr.  Garneys,  of  Reptou  ; 
in  company  with  whom,  and  Mr.  Harris,  I  captured  about  300  specimens,  in  eveiy 
degree  of  maturity,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  on  the  20th  August  last,  at  the 
same  place,  and  under  similar  conditions. 

As  Allard  (loc.  cit.)  states,  in  his  diagnosis,  that  the  hinder  femora  arc  black, 
and,  in  his  detailed  description,  that  the  legs  are  entirely  testaceous,  whilst 
Redtenbacher  only  mentions  that  they  are  frequently  pitchy,  I  have  given  above 
a  fresh  diagnosis  of  this  species.  Out  of  the  large  number  taken,  I  found  that  the 
hinder  femora  were  never  more  than  brownish-testaceous,  and  chiefly  darkest  on 
the  ui)pcr  surface.  Both  Redtenbacher  and  Allard  state  the  antennae  to  be  brownish 
at  the  apex,  but  I  find  the  antennae  in  aU  my  examples  to  have  always  the  four 
basal  joints  testaceous,  the  fifth  pitchy -testaceous,  darkest  at  the  apex,  and  all  the 
remainder  pitchy -brown. 

These  difterences,  however,  are  so  small,  that  they  would  not  warrant  the 
elevation  of  our  British  specimens  into  the  rank  of  a  separate  species ;  especially  as 
in  all  other  respects  the  latter  agree  very  exactly  with  the  published  descriptions. 
It  appears  to  be  a  rare  insect  on  the  Conti)ient.  When  alive,  the  thorax  has  a 
decidedly  reddish  tinge,  which,  however,  soon  fades. 

The  only  variation  between  individual  specimens  appears  to  be  in  the  sutural 
marking,  which  in  some  examples  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  and  in  others 
expands  into  a  pitchy -black  broad  stain,  common  to  both  elytra,  commencing  about 
a  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  suture  from  the  scutellum,  and  ending  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  apex. 

The  only  insects  at  all  resembling  this  species  are  Aplithona  lutescens  and 
Thyatnis  atricapilla  ;  from  both  of  which  its  nmch  smaller  size  will  at  once  serve 
to  separate  it.  From  the  latter,  which  it  most  resembles  in  form  and  colour,  it 
may  be  known  also  by  the  shorter  and  broader  basal  joint  of  its  hinder  tarsi,  the 
transverse  groove  forming  two  smooth  but  slight  elevations  between  the  eyes,  and 
its  shorter  hind  legs.  From  the  former  it  difiers  in  being  not  so  flat,  and  of  a 
shorter  oval  form ;  also  in  having  a  black  head  and  scutellum,  but  no  black  patch 
on  the  hinder  femora,  and  the  antennae  not  so  stout  or  deep  black. — E.  C.  Rye. 
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Occu/rrence  of  a  Liodes  new  to  Britain. 

LiODES    CASTANEA,    Herbd    (Tetratoma)  ;     Ericlison,    Ins.   Deutsch.,    1.    Ait., 
3  Bd.  91.  5. 

I  have  detected  this  fine  species  among  some  unexamined  Coleoptera  recently 
taken  at  Eannoch,  in  Perthshire,  by  Mr.  D.  Sharp.  It  is  1^  lin.  in  length,  ovate, 
rather  flattish,  shining ;  black  on  the  upper  side,  the  thorax  and  elytra  margined  with 
pitchy -red ;  the  legs  and  under  side  reddish-brown,  and  the  antennae  reddish-brown, 
with  the  seventh  and  three  apical  joints  pitchy.  The  thorax  is  veiy  delicately  and 
almost  obsoletely  punctured,  and  the  elytra  have  the  striae  composed  of  coarse  and 
somewhat  irregular  double  rows  of  punctures,  with  the  interstices  more  finely  (but 
still  strongly)  punctured.  There  is  also  a  deeply  impressed  single  stria  on  each  side  of 
the  suture,  narrowest  at  the  apex,  but  gradually  widening  as  it  approaches  the 
BCutellar  region,  where  it  becomes  obsolete. 

The  longer  oval,  and  flattish  form  of  this  insect,  added  to  its  thin  legs,  and  the 
coarse  and  numerous  punctures  on  the  elytra,  at  once  distinguish  it  from  oui'  other 
species. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  diagnostic  characters 
between  L.  axillaris,  Gyll.,  and  L.  humeralis,  Fab.,  (both  of  which  have  a  red 
shoulder  spot),  as  the  former  is  included  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Crotch  in  his  "  Catalogue 
of  British  Coleoptera."  L.  axilh/t^is  is  rather  smaller  than  the  latter  species,  some- 
what longer,  and  more  ovate.  Its  elytra  are  not  clothed  with  the  short  pubescence 
so  evident  in  Jiiimeralis,  and  the  punctuation  is  more  distinct  in  the  striae,  and  not 
so  close  in  the  interstices.  In  the  male,  also,  the  anterior  tarsi  are  not  so  widened 
at  the  base,  and  the  hinder  tibiae  are  not  widened  inwards,  or  toothed  at  the  apex. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  female  of  humeralis  the  anterior  tarsi 
and  hinder  tibiae  are  simple ;  and  that  in  the  male  of  that  species  the  elytra  are 
shining,  with  the  striae  more  coarsely  punctured,  and  the  interstices  much  more 
strongly  and  widely  punctured,  than  in  the  female. — E.  C.  Rye. 

Discovery  of  the  larva  and  ptipa  of  RMpiphorus  paradoxus. — On  'opening  a  cell 
contained  in  a  nest  of  Vespa  vulgaris  on  Saturday  morning  last,  I  fortunately  dis- 
covered a  larva  of  the  above  parasite  sticking  like  a  leech  to  the  spun-up  larva  of 
the  wasp,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  following  forty-eight  hours,  it  entirely  con- 
sumed, with  the  exception  of  the  skin  and  mandibles,  although  it  had  made 
comparatively  little  progress  in  the  work  of  destruction  at  the  time  I  opened  the 
cell.  From  other  cells  in  the  same  nest  I  obtained  pupae  of  the  parasite,  as  well  as 
specimens  of  the  perfect  insect, — S.  Stone,  Brighthampton,  Witney,  Aug.  2drd,  1864. 

A  Lepidopterous  imago  and  ichneumons  hred  out  of  one  larva. — Having  read 
the  note  in  the  August  number  of  this  Magazine,  respecting  the  development  of  an 
imago  after  the  escape  of  parasites,  I  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  if  I  confirmed 
the  possibility  of  such  an  event  by  relating  a  similar  instance  which  has  occurred 
within  my  own  experience.  At  one  time  I  was  breeding  Acronycta  psi  from  the 
larva  ;  some  little  time  before  the  transformation  of  one  of  the  caterpillars  into  the 
pupa  state,  two  larvae  of  a  small  Ichneumon,  apparently  the  same  as  that  infesting 
Pieris  hrassicoi,  came  out  of  it,  spun  their  littlo  cocoons,  and  afterwards  appeared  in 
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the  perfect  state.  Subsequently  au  imago  of  Psi  was  produced  from  the  same 
pupa;  this  wanted  one  of  the  hind-wings,  but  was  otherwise  perfect. — A.  G.  Butlek, 
26,  Brompton  Square,  19th  Augv.st,  1864. 

[Dr.  Laboulb&ne  has  called  my  attention  to  an  analagous  instance  recorded  by 
M.  Milliere  in  the  bulletin  of  the  "Annales  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  France" 
for  1852,  p.  16.  In  this  case  several  larvae  of  an  Ichneumon  emerged  from  an  imago 
of  Deilephila  vespertilio. — E.  McLachlan.] 

CAPTURES    OF    LEPIDOPTERA. 

As  far  as  L&pidoptera  go,  the  present  season  seems  to  have  been  rather  un- 
productive. The  butterflies  are,  in  many  instances,  particularly  scarce.  Two 
exceptions  there  certainly  are  (besides  the  whites,  which  I  think  are  common, 
almost  every  year,  to  an  equal  degree),  H.  Janira  and  V.  Urticoi. 

Sugaring  is  so  poor  a  method  of  collecting  that  it  ought  soon  to  become 
unfashionable.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Windermere,  where  I  sugared  a  good 
deal,  during  the  month  of  June,  I  met  with  T.  batis  and  A.  rumicis  ;  and  I  think 
nothing  else,  except  our  old  friends  X.  polyodon  and  T.  pronuba.  However,  sugaring 
in  the  Lake  District  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  when  nothing  comes  to  the  sugar, 
and  the  moon  is  up. 

At  Sutton,  my  success  has  not  been  much  superior.  Although  there  is  plenty 
of  well-wooded  country  about,  I  believe  that  the  sugared  trees  have  never  yielded 
anything  better  than  0.  wpsilon,  N.  umbrosa,  and  C.  affinis  and  diffinis.  The 
latter  species  is  a  marvel  of  shyness,  as  well  as  of  beauty.  One  specimen  I  found 
the  other  night,  sipping  daintily,  but  having  somewhat  the  appearance,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  of  a  horse  with  its  ears  pricked.  The  colours  being 
unusually  fresh,  I  ti'ied  a  pill-box,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  diffi,nis  drop 
gently  among  the  brushwood.  In  about  half-an-hour  I  visited  the  tree  again,  with 
precisely  the  same  result.  After  ten  o'clock  I  went  round  for  the  last  time,  and 
diffinis,  which  was  getting  greedy  with  success,  dropped  into  a  pill-box.  As 
I  pocketed  it  I  felt  inchned  to  say,  with  Titania — 

"Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  gol 
Thou  Shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no;" 

and  there  it  remained  till  I  lulled  it  to  sleep  with  chloroform. 

At  flowers,  especially  blackberry  flowers,  I  have  met  with  a  good  many  species, 
LitJwsia  complanula  and  griseola,  Triphmna  interjecta,  Leiccania  conigera,  and 
Eupithoecia  suhfulvata,  being  among  the  number.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
the  LiihosicB  at  flowers  before,  and  I  was  very  much  sui'prised  at  the  occurrence. 

ff.  serena  has  been  tolerably  common  on  pahngs,  where  I  have  also  met  with 
0.  hlanda,  E.  centaureata,  etc.  A.  colonella  occurs  freely  along  the  Sutton  hedges 
at  night;  and  I  have  met  with  P.  tersata  and  P.  ochrodactylus  in  the  same 
situations. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lostock  Gralam,  in  Cheshire,  I  had  some 
collecting  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Stanley  Leigh.  Our  captures  included  P.  lacer- 
tinaria,  a  number  of  fine  examples  of  A.  siculana,  one  specimen  of  E.  ochreella, 
and  T.  semifulvella,  with  a  number  of  other  species,  such  as  M.  albicillata,  F. 
piniaria,  and  A',  pinivorana. 
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Among  the  Micro-Lepido'ptera  I  have  met  with  many  species  at  Sutton.  T  may 
enumerate  X.  hamana  and  zcegana  flying  over  flowers  at  dusk,  together  with 
L.  Francillana ;  JR.  lunaris  abundantly  on  one  row  of  palings,  and  its  congener, 
wnitella,  sparingly  in  the  same  situation;  A.  Lundana,  very  darkly  marked; 
Cerostoma,  vittella,  and  some  few  specimens  of  N.  aurella  on  palings ;  H.  padellus 
and  evonymellns  also  on  palings  ;  D.  areneJla  and  angelicella  flying  in  the  evening; 
Catoptria  ScnpoJiana  on  flowers ;  and  T.  cloaceUa  in  the  garden  at  rest. 

At  Box  Hill,  and  in  the  "  Hilly  Field,"  I  met  with  numerous  species ;  in  fact 
I  found  the  Lepidoptera  better  represented  there  than  elsewhere.  A.  gilvaria  was 
out  in  considerable  numbers,  and  was,  as  usual,  very  wild  in  the  net ;  Polyommatus 
Agestis  occurred  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  slopes,  and  P.  comma  was  so  abundant 
that  two  or  three  specimens  might  be  seen  hovering  over  one  flower.  Linea,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  scarce.  G.  Rhamni,  of  which  a  fine  specimen,  settled  on  a 
flower,  is  scarcely  to  be  resisted,  was  common.  I  chased  a  good  many  of  these 
splendid  fellows,  and  captured  one  as  the  result  of  a  good  many  rapid  charges. 
My  friend,  Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  was  no  more  proof 
against  bright  yellow  wings  than  I.  Once,  indeed,  he  did  so  "  furiously  charge 
and  mightily  revolve  "  that  I,  who  was  in  among  the  preserves,  hearing  the  rushing 
of  his  downward  course,  concluded  that  a  keeper  was  pressing  him  sore ;  and,  like 
Adam,  hid  myself  in  the  bushes.  After  Rhamni  we  met  with  omata  in  very 
beautiful  condition.  The  pretty  little  P.  aspersana  was  rather  common  among  the 
short  grass ;  and,  up  on  Mickleham  Downs,  we  fell  in  with  D.  ■ung^licl^la. 

Of  vai-ious  other  captures  I  may  note  P.  lithodactylus  in  very  fine  condition  at 
Epsom  ;  H.  velleda  rather  commonly  on  walls  about  Ambleside  ;  E.  hipunctaria  in 
various  chalky  localities ;  Eudorea  cemhrce  about  Sutton. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  I  had  a  very  pleasant  excursion  into  savage 
parts  of  Essex  with  my  friend.  Dr.  Battershell  Gill,  the  presence  of  Aleucis  pictaria 
compensating,  in  some  measure,  for  the  wildness  of  the  inhabitants,  who  appear  to 
resist  civilization  manfuUy.  One  barbarian,  whom  we  engaged  to  drive  us  across 
four  or  five  miles  of  rough  country  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  dark  night,  I  never  heard 
equalled  for  droll  sayings.  Unfortunately  his  high  spirits  and  run  of  playful  hu- 
mour were  attributable  to  a  lengthened  visit  at  the  village  inn  ;  and  he,  persisting 
in  the  necessity  of  charging  along  at  full  gallop,  held  us  in  bodily  fear  by  terrible 
joltings. 

The  great  heat  and  absence  of  rain  appear  to  have  operated  unfavourably  on 
the  Lepidoptera  of  this  district.  I  have  already  noticed  a  great  scarcity  of  many 
species. — J.  B.  Blackburn. 

Nutea  Oil  Oryyia  gonustigma. — Some  larvae  taken  at  Wimbledon,  August  29th, 
1863,  passed  the  winter  under  the  cover  and  protection  of  a  loose  web  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  of  their  food-plant  (oak).  On  the  11th  April,  1864,  they 
began  to  move  out  of  winter  quarters,  and  were  supplied  with  forward  sprigs  of 
oak,  the  buds  of  which  they  consumed.  The  larvae  were  full  fed  and  all  in  cocoon 
by  May  20th.  The  first  imago,  a  (J  ,  appeared  June  6th ;  on  the  7th,  a  pair  were 
in  cop>uld,  and  soon  after  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  began  ;  these  hatched  on  25th 
June,  and  the  young  larvae  were  supplied  witli  Sallovj,  which  they  readily  took  to; 
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twelve  of  the  larva?  coniinenced  cocoon-spinning'  July  27th,  and  on  the  8tli  of 
August  the  images,  both  $  and  $ ,  emerged  ;  and  eggs,  obtained  from  them, 
hatched  on  September  2nd. 

The  specimens  bred  from  the  hybemating  larvse,  as  also  the  hybernating 
larvaB  themselves,  were  both  larger  and  far  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  brood,  as  shown  by  the  following  dimensions  : — Full  fed  larva, 
hybernated,  1"  <? ,  1"  6'"  ?  ;  imagos  ( <?  )  from  ditto,  1"  3'" — 1"  5'"  ;  full  fed  larva) 
of  the  second  brood,  10'"  S  ,  1"  2'"  $  ;   imagos  {$)  from  ditto,  1" — 1"  2'". 

Having  larvae  in  excess,  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  those  who  may  feel  interested 
in  rearing  this  species. — Geo.  Gibson,  55,  Chalk  Farm  Road,  September  Brd. 

New  locality  for  Oadropacha  ilicifolia,  with  description  of  larva. — The  following 
is  a  description  of  a  larva  taken  on  the  3rd  of  August,  near  Lynton,  North  Devon, 
in  a  wood  abounding  with  bilberry. 

A  bombyx  larva,  apparently  full  fed,  length  1"  9'".  Head  and  body  hairy. 
Cream-coloured,  dusted  with  black.  Hairs  on  back  dark,  short ;  on  sides  in  long 
white  fascicles  (a  few  darker  interspersed)  curving  downwards.  Head  pale  drab, 
the  black  atoms  on  it  in  longitudinal  bands.  On  the  second  segment,  a  reddish 
blotch  bordered  with  black  atoms  ;  a  series  of  markings  something  like  the  ace  of 
clubs  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  embracing  the  dorsal  hne,  formed  of  thicker 
black  atoms,  blackest  on  the  fourth  segment,  into  which  run  lateral  stripes  of  black 
atoms,  from  each  black  spiracle  directed  backwards.  An  indistinct  spiracular  line 
of  black  atoms.  Legs  reddish  with  black  spots  ;  claspers  the  colour  of  the  body, 
with  a  black  stripe  on  the  upper  surface,  orange  underneath.  Along  the  ventral 
line  a  chain  of  black  spots,  very  large  and  conspicuous,  from  commencement  of  the 
claspers  to  the  anal  segment,  gradually  smaller  towards  the  head. 

The  larva  was  sickly  when  taken,  and  is  still  in  a  bad  way,  probably  ioh- 
neumoned.  The  above  description  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  G.  ilicifolia 
given  in  Stainton's  Manual.  Its  resemblance  to  a  Gastropacha  larva  makes  me 
think  it  must  belong  to  that  species. — E.  Horton. 

P.S. — I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Buckler,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
above,  he  says,  "The  larva-skin  which  I  return  to  you  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
G.  ilicifolia." — E.  H. 

Captures  in  the  South. — T  spent  the  last  week  of  July  in  an  entomological  ex- 
cursion to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  and  during  that  period  met 
with  the  following  Lepidoptera,  as  well  as  other  species  of  more  general  distri- 
bution : 

Argynnis  Pwphia. — Several  seen  on  the  road  from  Christchurch  to  Bourne- 
mouth.   Arge  Galathea. — Not  very  common,  at  Weymouth.    It  usually  abounds  there. 

Satyrus  Semele. — I  met  with  this  in  the  greatest  profusion  at  Bournemouth, 
flying  over  the  heath  which  clothes  the  sandy  cliflTs  there. 

Hesperia  Actceon. — This  species  seems  to  be  irregular  in  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance. I  took  it  in  abundance,  in  very  fine  condition,  in  1858,  at  the  end  of 
July,  both  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  at  the  Burning  Cliff;  whereas,  the  few  specimens 
that  I  met  with  in  the  corresponding  week  this  year,  at  the  latter  locality,  were  in 
a  veiy  wasted  state,  and  had,  apparently,  been  on  the  wing  for  some  time.      I  met 
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a  member  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  the  ClifF,  who  had  walked  there  from 
Lnlworth,  where  he  had  taken  a  few  specimens  in  no  better  plight  than  mine. 

Gnophos  ohscurata. — This  species  seems  to  be  tolerably  common  at  Bourne- 
month.     I  also  met  with  the  pale  variety  (pullata)  at  Portland. 

Pseudopterpna  cytisaria. — Common  in  some  of  the  chines  on  the  road  from 
Weymouth  to  the  Burning  Cliff,  and  abundant  among  heath  at  Bournemouth. 

Acidalia  rusticata. — I  took  this  delicate  little  "  wave  "  pretty  freely  among  red 
dead  nettle  and  Iris  fcBtidissima  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff  at  Portland.  It  seems 
to  be  an  excessively  local  insect,  as  the  specimens  that  I  captured  (39  in  all)  were 
all  taken  within  the  area  of  about  one  hundred  square  yards,  and  I  could  not  find 
the  species  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  Its  food-plant,  the  whitethorn,  was 
growing  sparingly  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  diflScult  insect  to  obtain  in  fine 
condition,  as  it  has  when  disturbed  a  habit  of  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  herbage, 
whence  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  secure  it  undamaged. 

Acidalia  osseata. — A  very  abundant  species  at  Portland,  occurring  among  a 
variety  of  different  plants  ;  but  at  Weymouth,  in  places  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  vegetation  seemed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  island,  I  could 
not  obtain  a  single  specimen. 

Acidalia  proniutata. — Two  specimens  on  the  underside  of  nettle  leaves,  Port- 
land.    Acidalia  indtaria. — Common  at  Portland  amongst  Rosa  spinosissima. 

Acidalia  degeneraria. — Of  this  scarce  insect  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  twelve 
specimens  at  Portland ;  they  were,  however,  for  the  most  part  much  worn — I  was 
not  early  enough  to  take  them  in  fine  condition.  As  I  took  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  and  on  various  shrubs  and  plants,  I  can  form  no  conjectm-e  as  to  the 
food-plant  of  the  larva.  The  species  is  readily  seen  ;  it  sits  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  plant  in  which  it  is  found,  or  on  the  face  of  the  rocks.  It  is  weak  on  the  wing, 
seldom  flying  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  Portland  is  an  excellent  locality  for 
the  genus  Acidalia.  I  have  taken  as  many  as  eight  different  species  there  in  a 
single  day. 

Pachycnemia  hi/ppocastanaria. — At  Boui'nemouth.  Larentia  olivata. — Several 
specimens  at  Portland.  Emmelesia  decolorata. — One  speciman  at  Portland.  Ev/pi- 
thecia  centaureata. — Two  specimens  at  Portland.  Eupithecia  nanata. — I  was  rather 
surprised  to  meet  with  this  species  at  Bournemouth  so  late  in  the  season ;  I  never 
remem.ber  to  have  taken  it  anywhere,  before,  later  than  the  middle  of  June.  This 
year,  however,  it  has  occurred  at  Wimbledon  Common  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  month  (August),  from  which  I  infer  that  it  is  occasionally  double-brooded. 

Melanippe  galiata. — Several  at  Portland.  Euholia  palumbaria. — Abundant  at 
Bournemouth.  Euholia  bipunctaria. — Excessively  abundant  everywhere  on  the 
coast.  Agrotis  porphyrea. — Several,  near  Bournemouth.  Hypenodes  costcestrigaUs. — 
One  specimen  at  Bournemouth.  Cledeoiia  angustalis. — Common  at  Portland,  also 
at  the  Burning  Cliff.  Pyrausta  punicealis. — One  specimen  at  Portland.  He^-bula 
cespitalis. — Common  on  the  turfy  slopes  opposite  the  landing  pier  at  Portland. 

Stenia  punctalis. — Not  uncommon  at  Portland,  chiefly  among  Iris  foetidissima, 
Hydrocampa  stagnalis. — Abundant  at  Bournemouth.  Botys  asinalis.. — Two  speci- 
mens at  Portland  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  Ebulea  crocealis. — Common  at  the 
Burning  Cliff  and  (less  commonly)  at  Portland.  Scopula  lutealis.'- — Common  at 
Osmington,  Dorset.      Scoparia (f). — Two  or  three  species  at  present  in 
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Mr.  Doubleday's  hands  for  identification.  Phycis  carhonariella. — One  worn  specimen 
at  Bournemouth.  Melia  sodella. — At  Portland,  and  also  at  Bournemouth.  Mixodia 
Hawkerana  and  Cnephasia  lepidana. — Both  common  at  Bournemouth.  E^^pcec^lia 
roseana. — Abundant  at  the  Burning  Cliff. 

The  following  species  occurred  at  Portland  : — Ejyhippiiyhora  Brunnichiana 
(abundantly)  ;  Catoptria  Hohemuorthiana  (ditto)  ;  Eupcccilia  lujhridellana  (two  spe- 
cimens) ;  Chrosis  tesserana  (abundantly) ;  Cochylis  Frcmcillana  (one  specimen) ; 
Pterophorus  pilosellce  (three  specimens)  ;  and  Pterophorus  iipunctidactylus  (com- 
mon). Pterophorus  lithodactyliis  turned  up  at  the  Burning  Cliff. — Trovey  Black- 
more,  The  Hollies,  Wandsworth,  S.W.,  August  13th,  1864. 

Spilosoma  papyratia  near  Cambridge. — While  searching  for  the  larviB  of  Sesia 
honibyliformis  (of  which  I  only  found  one),  I  met  with  a  female  o{  Spilosoma 
papyratia,  at  rest  upon  Sallow.  This  I  secured  on  the  16th  July,  at  Hornscy,  near 
this  town. — Charles  Geinstead,  Cambridge,  July  2Srd,  1864. 

EupceciUa  sodaliana. — I  took  a  fine  specimen  of  E.  sodaliana  out  of  buckthorn 
while  beating  for  the  larva  of  Scotosia  d/ubitata  at  Darenth,  on  the  29th  June ; 
another  specimen  has  since  been  taken  in  the  same  locality :  jDerhaps  this  hint  may 
assist  some  of  your  readers. — Edward  Meek,  5,  King  Street,  Old  Ford  Road, 
August  Qth,  1864. 

Tajnnostola  Bondii. — This  species  was  very  common  at  Folkestone  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  of  last  July,  btit  on  the  13th  the  wind  changed  to  N.E.,  and  I  only 
got  six  specimens ;  the  best  mode  of  taking  it  is  to  search  by  means  of  a  lantern 
after  dark,  upon  the  grass  {Festuca  arund/inacea),  where  these  conspicuously  white 
moths  may  be  seen  sitting,  and  readily  boxed  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  come  to  sugar. 
I  think  chat  it  would  turn  up  in  other  localities  on  the  south  coast  if  sought  for. — Id. 

Clostera  anaclioreta. — I  secured  two  larvas  at  Folkestone  in  one  of  the  planta- 
tions along  the  lower  Sandgate  Road,  the  locahty  indicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Knaggs 
as  that  in  which  he  had  first  met  with  the  species  ;  they  were  feeding  upon  Ontario 
poplar. — Id. 

Bomhus  Lapponicus  at  Keighley. — I  have  lately  taken  a  few  specimens  (neuters) 
of  this  local  bee,  on  the  Moors,  about  three  miles  north  of  Keighley ;  they  were  on 
the  flowers  of  the  ling.  I  have  as  yet  seen  neither  male  nor  female,  but  expect 
them  daily.  Mr.  Smith  kindly  determined  this  species  for  me. — R.  Tyrer,  Bank 
House,  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  September,  1864. 

Migration  of  Aphides. — Whilst  walking,  this  morning,  along  the  beach  from 
Bournemouth  towards  Poole,  a  strange  mossy -looking  green  track,  which  varied  in 
width  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches,  arrested  my  attention  ;  this  moss-like  line, 
left  at  high  water  mark  by  the  tide  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  recede,  ex- 
tended, so  far  as  my  observation  went,  for  a  mile,  though  probably  to  a  far  greater 
length,  and  consisted  of  millions  upon  milhons  of  aphides  belonging  to  a  species 
apparently  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  those  infesting  the  sycamore 
and  other  trees,  producing  honey-dew  ;  they  had  evidently  been  but  recently  de- 
posited, for,  though  agglutinated  together  in  masses,  very  many  of  them  still  showed 
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signs  of  vitality.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  yoaterday  after  aljout  uoontide  the 
weather  was  calm,  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring  towards  evening,  but  that  during 
the  night  and  this  morning  it  has  been  more  or  less  windy,  so  that,  although  numbers 
of  aphides  reached  our  shores  uninjured,  the  bulk  of  them  were  destroyed  by  im- 
mersion. The  case  seems  to  me  the  more  interesting  and  extraordinary  because, 
some  time  since,  my  friend,  Mr.  Hopley,  narrated  to  me  in  graphic  language  the 
fact  of  his  having  met  with  myriads  of  the  common  lady-bird  under  precisely  simila/r 
circumstances  (a  by  no  means  unusual  occurrence,  I  believe),  and  two  conclusions 
naturally  force  themselves  upon  me,  namely,  that  aphides  migrate  in  such  prodigious, 
quantities  as  to  account  for  their  vast  periodical  assemblage  here  in  England  in 
certain  seasons,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  instincts  of  their  natural  de- 
stroyers prompt  them  to  follow. — H.  G.  Knaggs,  Bournemouth,  July  lith. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  September  5th,  1864. — F.  P,  Pascoe,  Esq. 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  larvEe  of  Agrotis  exclamationis  (?),  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  Yorkshire,  where  they  were  doing  much  damage  to  the 
turnips.  Professor  Westwood  observed  that  he  had  suffered  much  this  season  from 
their  ravages  in  his  own  garden,  and  as  many  as  twenty-nine  had  been  counted  at 
one  turnip. 

Mr.  E.  W,  Janson  exhibited  four  new  species  of  British  Ooleoptera  which  had  not 
been  hitherto  recorded : — 1st,  Euryvsa  sinitata  of  Erichson,  taken  in  Oxfordshire 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews ;  2nd,  Leptusa  analis  of  Gyllenhal,  captured  in  August 
in  the  Black  Forest,  Perthshire,  by  Mr.  D.  Sharp ;  3rd,  Aleochara  spadicea  of 
Erichson,  taken  by  Mr.  Brewer  in  Cumberland  in  the  autumn  of  1863 ,j  and  4th, 
Homalota  nntha  of  Erichson  taken  by  Mr.  Brewer  amongst  rejectamenta  on  the 
Medway. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera, 
which  had  been  made  in  Syria  by  Mr.  Lowue,  principally  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Among  them  was  one  Chrysophanus  apparently  new.  Mr.  Lowne 
remarked  that  in  the  summer  mouths  insects  became  very  scarce  in  Syria. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  called  attention  to  the  numerous  errors  of  observation 
which  had  appeared  in  the  letters  recently  published  in  Tloe  Times,  signed 
"  A  Bee  Master,"  and  mis-statements  which  showed  that  the  writer  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  literature  relating  to  bees.  Professor  Westwood  said  that 
the  Members  of  the  Society  must  all  agree  with  him  in  feeling  extremely  obUged 
to  Mr.  Tegetmeier  for  the  able  and  masterly  way  in  which  he  had  refuted  the 
inaccuracies  of  the  Tiines  correspondent. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Hewitson  was  read,  in  which  six  new  species  of  Butterflies 
were  described. 

A  letter  from  Lieut.  Beavan,  of  Barrackpore,  was  read,  stating  that  he  had 
forwarded  insects  from  Maumtrom,  for  the  collection  of  the  Society,  and  a  paper 
from  him  was  then  read,  on  the  Tusseh  silkworm. 

Professor  Westwood  read  a  paper  with  descriptions  of  Sagrides  and  Megalopides 
of  the  Old  World  and  Australia. 

Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  a  paper  on  Scheinatiza,  a  genus  of  Qalerucidie. 
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ON    A    SINGULAR    CADDIS-WORM    CASE    FROM    CEYLON. 
BY    R.    M'LACKLAN,    F.L.S. 

In  the  extensive  collection  of  the  Cases  of  Caddis-worms,  both 
British  and  exotic,  in  the  Collection  of  the  British  Musexim,  I  find  two 
from  Ceylon  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  species,  of  forms  so  sin- 
gular, that  I  think  a  short  notice  of  theii'  peculiarities  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting  to  Entomologists  generally.  Owing  to  the  assiduous 
researches  of  Mr.  Nietner  we  know  more  of  the  Trichopterous  fauna 
of  Ceylon  than  of  any  other  tropical  country,  but  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  if  these  cases  belong  to  any  of  the  species  brought 
over  by  him.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  belong  to  some  insect 
of  the  family  Leptoceridce,  which  family  is  represented  by  several  species 
of  Setodes  in  Mr.  Nietner's  collection. 

The  form  of  the  largest  of  the  cases  is  as  follows.     To  the  upper 

end  of  a  straight  cylindrical  tube 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  and 
with  an  even  and  nearly  circular  mouth, 
is  affixed  a  large,  nearly  round  shield, 
concave  below  and  convex  above  ; 
viewed  from  above  the  shield  and  tube 
are  insej^arable,  but  beneath  the  latter 
appears  as  a  separate  portion,  its  upper 
or  mouth-end  extending  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  shield.  The  case 
^  is  constructed  of  fine  grains  of  sand 

cemented  together  by,  and  coated  over  with,  some  peculiar  sub- 
stance, probably  a  secretion  of  the  larva.  The  edges  of  the  shield 
are  a  little  irregular.  The  whole  case  has  the  form  of  a  Torpedo  in 
miniature.  The  length  on  the  upper-side,  from  the  extreme  end  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  shield,  is  10  lines  ;  the  breadth  of  the  shield  at  its 
broadest  part  4^  lines  ;  and  the  length  of  the  tube,  from  the  mouth 
to  the  apex,  6|  lines. 

In  the  smaller  specimen  (fig.  3)  the  shield  is  imperfectly  developed 
and  somewhat  reniform.  This  may  be  the  usual  condition  of  the  case 
in  immature  examples,  or  perhaps  the  form  of  the  shield  is  liable  to 
variation  independent  of  age.  This  case  has  a  minute  opening  at  the 
small  end,  which  is  not  visible  in  the  larger  one,  being  perhaps  closed 
by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  accidental  pressure. 

These  structures  form  beautiful  illustratious  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  the  habits  of  insects  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  in  which 
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they  are  placed.  Even  iu  our  temperate  climate  the  enemies  of  these 
larvae  are  very  numerous,  and  their  number  is  probably  greater  in  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  island  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cases 
under  consideration  have  their  home.  It  is  probable  that  the  creatures 
crawl  along  the  bottom  of  shallow  streams,  so  that  when  they  protrude 
the  head  and  anterior  segments  in  search  of  food,  they  are  protected 
from  above  by  the  projecting  shield,  and  can  only  be  seized  from  below, 
or  by  piercing  the  tube. 

Among  the  European  species,  the  only  instance  at  all  analogous  is 
that  of  Molanna  angustata,  Curtis.  The  broad  case  of  this  species  has 
projecting  wing-like  lateral  margins,  and  the  upper-surface  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  thus  forming  a  protecting 
shield,  but  much  more  clumsily  constructed  than  in  the  Ceylon  eases. 
Another  case,  perhaps  more  like  these,  is  described  by  Dr.  Hagen  in 
his  elaborate  paper  on  the  cases  of  PhryganidcB  ("  TJeber  Phryganiden 
Gehduse"),  published  in  the  Stettiner  Entomologische  Zeituug  for  the 
present  year,  under  the  name  of  Molanna  triangularis  (1.  c.  p.  225), 
the  imago  being  at  present  unknown.  These  come  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  are  furnished  with  a  projecting  semi-circular  shield  in 
front ;  but  both  these  and  the  European  species  differ  from  those  from 
Ceylon,  in  that  in  Molanna  the  tube  is  not  distinctly  separable  beneath, 
in  consequence  of  the  shield  being  only  a  continuation  of  the  wing-like 
lateral  processes  and  upper-surface. 

Eigure  1  represents  the  upper-side  of  the  shield  of  the  larger 
example ;  figure  2  the  under-side  of  the  same  case ;  both  twice  the 
natural  size.  Figure  3  represents  the__, upper-side  of  the  smaller  case, 
of  the  natural  size. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

BY   HENET   WALTER   BATES,   E.Z.S. 

(Continued  from  ^age  WQ.) 

52. — PTRBHOGTEA    OTOLAIS. 

^  ?  .  Exjiaus.  1"  8'"  Similar  in  colours,  both  above  and  beneath, 
to  P.  Edocla  (Dbldy.  &  HcAvits.  Gen.  Diurn.  Lep.  pi.  32,  f.  5),  but 
much  smaller,  the  fore-wing  more  arched  on  the  costa  and  much  less 
produced  at  the  apex,  and  the  hind-wing  not  prolonged  at  the  anal 
angle.  Brownish-black,  the  centre  of  both  wings  occupied  by  a  very 
broad  greenish-white  spot,  which  extends  to  the  median  nervure  on 
the   fore-wing,  and  to  the  abdominal  edge  on  the  hind-wing.      The 
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apical  part  of  the  fore-wing  has  a  short  greeuish -white  belt  which 
touches  the  costa,  and  beyond  this  a  small  white  spot :  the  outer  border 
of  the  hind-wing  is  moderately  narrow,  and  has,  running  through  its 
middle  part,  a  paler  streak.  Beneath :  the  costal  part  of  the  fore-wing 
has  two  parallel  red  streaks,  joined  at  the  end  of  the  cell  by  an  oblique 
transverse  red  streak ;  another  curved  streak  of  the  same  hue  crosses 
the  wing  beyond  the  sub-apical  pale  fascia ;  the  dusky  outer  margin  is 
ashy,  with  a  central  brown  line.  The  hind-wing,  beneath,  has  a  short 
red  streak  at  the  base,  and  a  lunulated  streak  of  the  same  colour  towards 
the  outer  border,  edged  narrowly  on  the  inner  side  with  black,  and  on 
the  outer  with  bluish-grey  luHules  and  a  narrow  dusky  line  ;  between 
the  latter  and  the  margin  the  wing  is  whitish,  with  a  fine  sub-marginal 
and  marginal  brown  line. 

Gruatemala ;  also  found  in  Mexico. 

53. — HETEEOCHEOA   CELERIO. 

^  5  .  Expans.  2"  5'".  Resembles  in  shape,  and  in  the  colours 
and  pattern  of  the  underside,  S.  Serpa  (Boisduval,  Spec.  Gen.  Lep. 
pi.  8,  f.  4).  Above  :  the  pattern  is  also  very  similar  to  that  of 
S.  Serpa,  but  the  central  pale  belt  is  of  a  greeuish- white  hue  instead 
of  pure  white,  and  the  sub-apical  orange  spot  is  crossed  only  by  three 
nervures  ;  the  pale  belt  is  also  a  little  broader,  but  ends,  on  the  fore- 
wing,  like  that  of  S.  Serpa,  at  the  third  branch  of  the  median  nervure. 
Tlio  broad  brown  outer  borders  are  traversed  on  the  fore-wing  by  two, 
and  on  the  hind- wing  by  three,  blackish  stripes.  Beneath:  the 
pattern  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  S.  Serpa,  and  the  characteristic 
markings  of  the  cell  and  the  spaces  on  both  sides  of  the  base  of  the 
first  median  branch,  are  also  the  same :  the  central  pale  belt,  however, 
differs  in  being  greenish-white,  and  the  rufous  belts  of  the  hind-wing 
are  darker  in  colour,  the  outer  one  also  being  much  nearer  the  outer 
border. 

Gruatemala ;  also  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amazons. 

54. — HETEROCHROA   PAEOiCA. 

(J.  Expans.  2"  5'".  Also  very  similar  to  H.  Serpa  (Boisd.), 
but  the  hind-wing  is  less  produced  at  the  anal  angle,  and  the  central 
belt,  although  the  same  in  colour,  shows  no  tendency  to  become 
macular  on  the  fore- wing,  as  in  H.  Serpa ;  its  inner  edge  also  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  the  median  nervure  of  the  same  wing.  The 
snb-apical  orange  spot  is  crossed  by  four  nervures.  Beneath ;  the 
pattern  and  colours  are  very  similar  to  those  of  H.  Serpa ;  the  charac- 
teristic markings  of  the  fore-wing  cell  and   basal  spaces  of  median 
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braBches  are  the  same,  but  the  transverse  black  line  with  grey  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  cell  ia  absent,  and  beyond  this  there  are  three  longi- 
tudinal wedge-shaped  grey  spots,  wanting  in  H.  Serpn.  The  outer 
borders  of  both  wings  are  distinctly  grey,  or  rather  present  a  double 
row  of  distinct  grey  lunules.  The  rufous  belts  of  the  hind-wing  are 
not  edged  with  black,  although  they  are  nearly  the  same  in  position  as 
in  H.  Serj)a. 

Guatemala,  central  valleys, 

55. — HETEEOCHROA   IPHICLEOLA. 

cJ  ?  .  2"  1'".  Very  closely  allied  to  H.  Iphicla,  Lin.  (Dmry  111. 
vol.  I.  pi.  14,  f.  3,  4),  but  smaller,  the  fore- wing  more  produced  and 
pointed  at  the  apex,  and  the  dentations  of  outer  border  of  hind-wing 
longer  and  more  acute.  Colours  and  design  the  same,  except  that  the 
sub-apical  orange  spot  is  broader,  and  is  not  sinuated  on  the  inner  edge 
behind  the  lower  radial  nervure.  Beneath :  the  only  differences  are 
the  more  distinct  tracing  and  the  blacker  colour  of  the  fine  outer 
marginal  line  of  the  wings,  which  embraces  distinct  whitish  lunules 
between  the  dentations;  and  the  constant  presence  of  a  slender  arcuated 
rufous  line  on  the  inner  side  of  the  discoidal  rufous  streak  of  the 
hind-wing. 

Guatemala. 

56. — HETEEOCHEOA   PITHTS. 

^ .  Expans.  2"  4'".  Similar  in  shape  and  colours  above  to  H. 
Iphicla,  Lin.,  but  differs  in  the  pale  belt  being  pure  white,  and  ending 
in  a  point  on  the  median  nervure  of  fore-wing,  and  in  the  sub-apical 
orange  spot  being  elongate,  and  extending  parallel  to  the  outer  border 
from  the  costa  to  the  second  median  branch.  Beneath  :  the  colours 
and  markings  differ  from  those  of  all  the  allied  species.  The  general 
colour  is  pallid  ochreo-rufous  and  grey,  with  the  white  belt  same  as 
above,  but  edged  with  a  brown  line.  The  cell  of  the  fore- wing  has  a 
thin  brown  line  across  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  two  double 
lines,  and  there  is  an  oblique  brown  line  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell ; 
the  basal  part  of  the  space  between  the  sub-median  nervure  and  the 
first  median  branch  is  crossed  by  three  bi'own  lines ;  the  sub-apical 
orauge  spot  is  visible  beneath,  but  paler.  The  cell  of  the  hind-wings 
is  crossed  by  four  fine  brown  lines,  two  of  which  extend  to  the  costal 
nervure.  The  outer  border  of  both  wings  is  greyish,  and  has  two  rows 
of  faint  dusky  lunules,  the  hind-wing  also  having  a  sub-marginal  and 
marginal  rufous  line. 

Guatemala. 
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57. — Heteeochkoa  melakthe. 

J .  Expans.  3".  Allied  to  S.  Mesenteria,  Fabr.  (Cramer,  ]62  b.c), 
and  resembling  it  in  its  markings  underneath,  but  wings  more  ample, 
and  fore- wing  less  incurved  on  the  outer  border.  Above :  black,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  darker  marks ;  fore-wing  crossed  beyond  the  middle 
by  a  broad  tawny-orange  belt,  commencing  on  the  costa  and  ending  on 
the  outer  border ;  its  inner  edge  even,  its  outer  edge  a  little  broken 
by  the  black  ground  colour  extending  along  the  nervures.  Beneath  : 
yellowish,  base  of  wings  ochreous ;  markings  of  cell  of  fore-wing  very 
similar  to  those  of  S.  Mesenteria ;  the  black  colour  of  end  of  cell, 
however,  extends  to  the  hind  angle  of  the  wing,  and  there  are  two 
grey  spots  in  the  interspaces  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  first 
median  branch :  the  rufous-yellow  colour  of  the  wing  beyond  the  cell 
extends  quite  to  the  outer  margin,  which  is  free  from  dark  lines  ;  the 
nervures  near  the  apex  are  broadly  margined  with  dusky,  and  the  apex 
itself  has  a  white  spot.  The  hind-wing  is  crossed  towards  the  base 
by  three  broadish  dark  brown  streaks,  the  middle  one  of  which  joins 
the  outer  one ;  a  dusky  streak  runs  between  each  of  the  nervures 
towards  the  margin,  and  there  is  also  a  dusky  brown  patch  on  the 
outer  disc ;  the  outer  margin  is  pale  grey,  with  two  neat  black  parallel 
lines. 

This  beautiful  species  was  found  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
Guatemala.* 

58. — TIMETES    COKITA. 

^ .  Expans.  2"  9'".  Almost  identical  above  with  Timefe  Gorinna, 
Latr.,  especially  with  the  variety  or  allied  species  called  T.  Marcella 
(Felder,  Lep.  Nov.  Columb.,  No.  96),  but  the  fore- wing  n)ore  pointed. 
Beneath  :  entirely  different.  The  ground  colour  is  rufous-brown  ;  both 
wings  are  crossed  by  a  central  silvery  grey  line,  edged  on  the  outside 
with  darker  brown ;  between  this  and  the  base  is  a  less  distinct,  almost 
lunulated,  grey  line,  and  another  sub-basal  similar  line  crosses  the 
fore-wing  cell :  exterior  to  the  central  streak,  both  wings  are  crossed 
by  three  lines  of  connected  grey  lunules,  a  portion  of  which  is  obsolete 
on  the  fore-wing :  the  apical  part  of  the  fore-wing  has  tliree  or  four 


*  Heterochroa  Spruceana.  Closely  allied  to  B.  Melanthe,  but  smaller  (2"  7'").  wings  less  rounded, 
fore-wing  strongly  incurved  on  tlie  outer  margin.  Above  :  very  dark  brown,  basal  black  marks  of 
under-surface  of  fore- wing  sbining  through  ;  fore- wing  crossed  by  a  naiTow  orange-tawny  belt,  extending 
from  the  costa  to  near  the  outer  margin,  its  external  edge  very  irregular.  Beneath  :  almost  identical 
with  H.  mcnenlerifi,  the  only  decided  differences  being  the  dusky  brown  colourof  the  fore-wing,  through 
which  the  belt  appears  in  a  paler  hue,  and  extending  to  the  outer  margin,  and  the  absence  of  the  third 
brown  streak  along  the  outer  border  of  the  liinrt  wing. 

Western  valleys  of  Chimborazo,  alt.  3-400n  feet.     Taken  by  Mr.  R.  Spruce, 
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sagittate  silvery  spots,  and  there  is  :i  waved  row  of  black  dots  ex- 
tending from  these  to  the  anal  angle  of  the  hind- wing,  near  which 
two  of  them  form  ocelli  with  grey  irides. 

Guatemala,  apparently  common  in  the  central  valleys.  Specimens 
exist  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  with  tne  M.S.  name  of  T.  Oorita 
attached  to  them,  which  name  I  have  adopted. 

59. — APATUEA   THAUMAS. 

(^ .  Expans.  2"  3'".  Allied  to  A.  Favonii,  Latreille  (in  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland's  Obs.  Zool.,  pi.  18,  f.  3,  4),  and  still  more  closely  to 
A.  Elis,  Felder  (Lep.  Nov.  Columb.,  No.  100).  It  differs  from  A. 
Favonii  in  having,  near  apex  of  fore-wing,  three  white  spots  instead  of 
an  orange  patch ;  and  from  A.  Mlis,  in  wanting  entirely  the  tawny- 
orange  belt  of  the  fore-wing.  It  is  of  a  more  slaty -black  hue  than 
A.  Elis,  and  the  purple  silky  gloss  is  much  more  diffused  and  richer  in 
hue.  The  hind-wing,  above,  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  A.  Elis. 
Beneath:  the  hind-wing  differs  from  all  the  allied  species,  its  costa 
being  short  and  straight  (from  the  basal  dilatation),  and  its  apex  is 
nearly  rectangular,  the  outer  margin  being  quite  straight  for  some 
distance  from  the  apical  angle.  The  colour  of  the  hind-wing  beneath 
is  ochreous-grey,  dusted  with  brown  atoms ;  the  centre  of  the  wing  is 
crossed  by  an  irregular  brown  streak ;  a  fainter  and  more  lunuiated 
streak  lies  nearer  the  outer  margin. 

Guatemala,  interior. 

60. — APATUBA   AEGtrS. 

(J .  Expans.  ST  6'".  Ailed  to  A.  Glyton  and  A.  Celtis,  of  North 
America.  Fore-wing  with  the  costa  nearly  straight,  apex  strongly 
produced  and  as  if  truncated,  outer  border  deeply  incurved :  hind- 
wing  faintly  dentate  and  slightly  incurved  in  the  middle  of  its  outer 
border.  Tore-wing,  above,  with  the  basal  half  dark  tawny,  becoming 
clearer  tawny  externally,  apical  half  black,  with  a  strongly  curved  row 
of  five  white  spots  ;  a  dusky  line  and  spot  lie  in  the  cell.  Hind-wing 
dark  tawny,  with  the  nervures,  two  lines  near  the  outer  border,  and  a 
strongly  curved  row  of  six  round  spots,  blackish-brown.  Beneath : 
pale  brownish-grey  ;  fore-wing  with  two  brown  stripes  across  the  cell, 
and  a  curved  red-brown  streak  across  the  wing,  marking  the  inner  edge 
of  the  pale  tawny  hue  of  the  upper  side ;  white  spots  as  above ;  the 
outer  border  of  both  wings  has  a  brown  line  parallel  to  it,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  this  a  row  of  dusky  lunules.  The  hind-wing  has  two 
brown  streaks  in  the  cell,  and  a  flexuous  central  streak  of  the  same 
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hue  :  neai-er  the  outer  border  is  a  very  irregular  row  of  neatly-defiued 
ocelli,  haviug  black  pupils  with  grey  centres  and  yellow  irides  encircled 
with  black. 

This  peculiar  and  handsome  species  of  Apatura  was  found  in  the 
Motagua  Valley,  Guatemala. 

(To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA. 

BY    CAPTAIIf   A.    M.    LANG. 

r^Vith  descriptions  of  new  species  by  F.  Moore.) 

(Continued  from  page  104.) 

Danais  Chrysippus. — Every  where  very  abundant;  larva  on  Oalotropis. 

D.  Plexippus. — Tolerably  abundant  everywhere. 

D.  Limniacce  and  D.  Melissa. — Same  localities  as  above. 

D.  Tytia. — Entirely  Himalayan.  Obtained  in  wooded  glens  6,000 
to  7,000  ft.  altitude.     Flight  high  and  soaring. 

Telchinia  Violce. — Seen  only  at  Lucknow  in  the  hot  dry  season, 
when  it  is  rather  abundant,  frequenting  fields  of  lucerne.  Of  slow 
flight  and  easy  capture. 

Cethosia  Cyane. — A  single  specimen  only  obtained  in  a  wild  jungly 
spot  on  the  Gogra  in  Oudh. 

Atella  Phalanta. — Tolerably  abundant  in  Oudh,  at  Umballa,  and 
in  the  Himalaya  up  to  8,000  ft.  elevation.  Larva  reared  on  Flacourtia  sp.{?) 

Argynnis  Niphe. — Tolerably  abundant  in  certain  localities,  6,000 
to  8,000  ft.  in  the  Himalaya.  The  males  seem  much  more  abundant 
than  the  females. 

A.  Jainadeva.* — Taken  only  at  Cheeni,  in  Kunawar,  in  the  Hima- 
laya, 10,000  ft.  elevation,  flying  fast  over  the  meadows  and  j)itching  on 
tall  blossoms  of  Cruciferae. 

A.  Isscea. — Very  abundant  in  the  Himalaya,  5,000  to  8,000  ft.,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  even  in  winter,  when  snow  lies  deep  on  shel- 
tered slopes,  this  insect  may  be  seen  on  open  sunny  sites. 

A.  Kamala. — N.W.  Himalaya. 


*  Argynnii  Jainadeva,  Moore,  n.  sp. — Upper-side  rich  fulvous,  and  marked  very  much  as  In  A 
Niphe.  Under-surface  palest  alon^  tlie  costal  half,  flind-wing  wifh  the  basal  portion  green,  and 
having  the  spots  similar  to  those  in  A.  Adippe,  oxccptins  that  in  A.  Jainadeva  the  marginal  series  are 
narrower,  and  the  basal  reduced  to  mere  clots.  The  whole  of  (he  spots  are,  as  In  female  of  that  species, 
brightly  silvered.     Pbspans.  2\". 
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A.  Cliildreni. — A  Himalayan  species,  rarer  than  tlie  preceding, 
frequenting  grassy  slopes  near  woods,  open  copses,  and  gardens.  7,000 
to  10,000  ft.  elevation.  Flight  bold  and  very  fast ;  affects  Composites 
and  Gruciferee. 

Laogona  Hyppocla. — N.W.  Himalaya. 

Vanessa  Charonia. — This  is  a  thoroughly  Himalayan  forest  insect, 
of  swift  flight. 

V.  xantTiomelas. — A  local  Himalayan  forest  insect. 

V.  KascJimirensis. — As  abundant  in  the  Himalaya  as  V.  urticce  is 
in  England. 

Pyrameis  Callirhoe. — ^Abundant  in  the  Himalaya,  5,000  to  10,000  ft. 

P.  Cardui. — Everywhere  common  in  the  Himalaya  at  all  seasons ; 
and  throughout  the  winter  months  in  the  plains. 

Junonia  Lemonias. — A  "  Plains  "  insect,  but  also  seen  in  the  Hima- 
laya.    Larva  reared  on  Barleria  prionites. 

J.  (Enonr. — Same  localities.     Larva  on  same  as  last 

J.  Orithyia. — Same  localities.  Partial  to  bare,  dry  grass  land  ;  to 
be  seen  in  the  hottest  hot  winds,  and  in  the  bleak  wintery  weather, 
pi'^ched  on  the  grass,  flitting  quickly  away  and  pitching  again  after 
a  short  circuit.     Larva  reared  on  Antirrliinum  oronfium. 

J.  Asferie  and  J.  Almana. — N."W.  Himalaya. 

Precis  Iphita. — Rather  abundant  in  the  Himalaya. 

P.  Hara. — A  Himalayan  species.  Not  so  abundant  as  the  pre- 
ceding.    Generally  seen  on  the  banks  of  streams. 

Cyrestis  Thyodamus. — A  Himalayan  forest  insect,  difficult  to  cap- 
ture at  all,  and  more  so  to  secure  perfect  specimens.  It  frequents 
generally  a  well-wooded  glen,  and  in  such  a  place  I  have  often  watched 
its  elegant  soaring  flight,  far  out  of  reach  as  it  floated  over  the  blossoms 
of  the  horse-chestnut  (Pavia  indica),  or  rested  on  its  broad  leaves  in 
the  sunshine.  I  have  also  seen  it  floating  up  and  down  the  foliage- 
covered  face  of  a  steep  cliff  overhanging  a  hill  torrent,  and  rarely  would 
it  come  within  reach. 

Neptis  Aceris. — Common  in  woods  and  gardens  in  the  Himalaya,- 
also  taken  in  winter  in  gardens  at  Umballa.  It  has  a  beautiful  flight, 
floating  in  and  out  of  the  sunlight  in  the  shade  of  trees  ;  occasionally 
basking  on  the  sun-bathed  foliage,  or  resting,  in  groups  of  half-a-dozen 
or  more,  on  the  moist  fern-covered  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  in 
some  Himalayan  glen. 

If.  Nandinn. — N.W.  Himalaya. 

N.  Zaida. — A  Himalayan  species. 

Aihyma  Leucothoii  and  A.  Opalina. — Himalayan  species. 
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Limenitis  Trivena* — I  have  seen  but  three  individuals  of  this 
species,  all  in  the  Himalaya,  7,000  to  8,000  feet  elevation,  in  forests  of  oak 
(Quercus  inccma  and  semi-carpifolia) .  Has  a  quick  flight,  sometimes 
slower,  floating  in  and  out  of  the  sunlight. 

Diadema  Bolina. — Tolerably  abundant  in  Oudh  and  at  Umballa  in 
the  rainy  season  (autumn),  and  well  into  the  winter.  Larva  reared  on 
Portulaca  oleracea. 

D.  Lassinassa. — Sexes  vary  much  in  size,  and  the  female  in  co- 
louring. Frequents  woods  and  orchards,  affecting  the  shade  of  the 
trees. 

Hestina persimilis. — Himalaya,  4,000  to  7,000  feet.  I  have  only 
seen  three  specimens  of  this.  One  I  caught  in  a  narrow  glen,  well 
wooded  with  undergrowth  ;  the  other  two  in  an  orchard  of  plum  and 
apricot,  on  the  ripe  fruit  of  which  these  insects  (with  the  next  also,  and 
Athymcd)  were  settling,  both  on  the  trees  and  on  the  fallen  fruit  below 

the  trees. 

{To  he  conchided  in  our  next.) 


DESCRIPTIONS  oy  some  UNCHARACTERIZED  GENERA  of  PHYTOPHAGA. 
BY    JOSEPH    S.    BALT,    M.E.S. 

Fam. — Eumolpidae. 

Genus — Iphimeis. 

Corpus  late  ovatiim,  aut  oblongo-ovatum,  valde  convexum  ;  caput 
perpendiculare,  thoraci  ad  oculos  insertum ;  antennis  subfiliformibus, 
basi  gracilibus,  articulis  5  vel  6  ultimis  paullo  incrassatis  et  compressis, 
plerumque  nigris  ;  oculis  intus  plus  minusve  sinuatis  ;  mento  quadrato- 
emarginato  ;  thorax  transversus,  basi  elytrorum  latitudini  fere  aequalis, 
lateribus  marginatis,  integris,  I'otundato-angustatis,  obliquis,  apice 
medio  vix  antrorsum  producto,  utrinque  pone  oculos  sinuato ;  elytra 
thorace  paullo  latiora,  confuse  punctata ;  pedes  mediocres,  robusti, 
simplices  ;  tihiis  posticis  extus  caualiculatis  ;  unguiculis  appendiculatis  ; 
prosternum  planum,  latitudine  longius,  basi  truncatum;  epimeris 
anticis  prosterni  apice  continuatis,  subtrapeziformibus,  angulo  exteriori 
ab  angulo  thoracis  remotis  ;  mesosternum  fere  quadratum. 


*  LimenitU  Trivena,  Moore,  n.  sp.,  <J. — Upper-side  brown,  with  a  broad  interrupted  white  band 
extending  across  the  disc  of  both  wings,  beyond  which  is  a  marginal  series  of  pale  ochrey-red  lunules, 
bordered  on  each  side  with  black.  In  the  fore-wing  are  a  few  small  wliite  spots  at  the  apex,  before  the 
band,  and  wifliin  the  discoidal  cell  is  a  transverse  white  streak,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  narrow,  pale 
ochrey-red,  black  bordered  streak,  the  basal  one  showing  itself  below  the  cell. 

5. — Darker,  fuliginous,  tinged  with  green  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  the  broad  transverse  band 
and  spots  creamy  white,  the  marginal  serle.i  of  lunules  also  whitish. 

Under-side  ochrey  yellow,  with  the  broad  band,  discoidal  and  apical  spots  wliite.  Ciliae  white,  at 
the  points  black.    Antennse  at  the  apex  ochrey-rcd. 

Expans.  2i", 
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Type — Iphimeis  fulvipes,  Baly. 
This  genus  includes  those  species  of  Colaspidce  with  a  short  broadly 
ovate  body,  which  have  their  antennae  moderate  in  thickness,  appen- 
diculated  claws,  the  sutural  line  between  the  prosternum  and  epimera 
obsolete,  the  outer  angle  of  the  latter  not  produced  to  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  thorax,  and  the  prosternum  itself  truncate  at  its  base. 

Iphimeisfulvipes. 

Ovata,  valde  convexa,  cserulea,  nitida,  violaceo-micans,  antennis, 
palpis,  pedibusque  fulvis,  illis  extrorsum  nigris.     Long,  4^  lin. 

Hab. :  Brazil. 

Head  short,  somewhat  coarsely  punctured,  strigose-punctate 
between  the  eyes,  forehead  broad,  flat,  five  apical  joints  of  antennas 
moderately  compressed,  dilated,  and  black.  Thorax  transverse,  dis- 
tinctly narrower  than  the  elytra,  nearly  twice  broader  than  long,  sides 
rotundate-angustate  from  base  to  apex ;  upper  surface  remotely 
punctured  on  the  disc,  sides  rather  more  closely  punctured.  Elytra 
impressed  transversely  below  the  humeral  callus,  somewhat  closely 
punctured. 

Genus — Colaspoides,  Laporte. 

Corpus  oblongo-ovatum,  aut  ovatum,  aut  subrotundatura,  valde 
convexum,  metallicum  aut  non  metallicum ;  cajjut  breve,  thoraci  ad 
dimidiam  partem  oculorum  insertum,  perpendiculare ;  antennis  fili- 
formibus,apicem  versus  leviter  incrassatis;  ore  plerumque  prosterni  apice 
occulto ;  mento  quadrato-emarginato  ;  oculis  vix  prominentibus,  intus 
sinuatis;  thorax  transversus,  basi  elytrorum  latitudini  fere  aequalis,  lateri- 
bus  integris,  rotundato-angustatis  ;  elytra  thorace  pauUo  aut  vix  latiora, 
confuse  punctata  ;  pedes  modice  robusti ;  femorihus  muticis ;  tibiis 
posticis  extus  non  canaliculatis ;  unguictdis  appendiculatis ;  prosternum 
planum,  plerumque  transversum,  rarius  latitudine  longius,  basi 
truncatum  vel  concavum ;  epimeris  anticis  trapeziformibus,  ab  apice 
prosterni  linea  impressa  suturali  separatis ;  mesosternum  transversum 
aut  8ub-quadratum,  apice  obtuse  angulato. 

Type — Colaspoides  limhata,  Oliv. 
The  present  genus  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  possession  of 
a  sutural  groove  between  the  apex  of  the  prosternum  and  its  epimera. 

Fam. — Halticidae. 

Genus — Iphitrea. 
Corpus  elongatum ;    caput  cxsertum ;  facie  perpendicular!,  inter 
antennaruni  insertionem  elevata ;  antennis  filiformibus,  mediocribus,  ad 
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apicein  vix  incrassatis,  articulo  primo  incrassato,  ovato,  secundo  illo 
fere  dixnidio  breviori,  obovato,  tertio  et  tribus  sequentibus  singulatira 
secundo  fere  duplo  longioribus,  sequalibus,  septimo  et  sequentibus 
adhuc  longioribus,  fere  sequalibus,  undecimo  distincte  elongato,  acuto ; 
oculis  prominulis,  integris ;  thorax  transversus,  lateribus  fere  parallelis, 
vix  marginatis,  dorso  modice  transversim  convexo,  basi  obsolete  trans- 
versim  depresso  ;  scutellum  trigonum  ;  elytra  thorace  latiora,  elongata, 
modice  convexa,  punctato-striata,  pube  adpressa  vestita ;  Umbo 
inflexo  obliquo,  fere  perpendicular! ;  pedes  modice  robusti ;  coxis  anticis 
distantibus,  subrotundatis,  vix  elevatis ;  femorihus  posticis  modice 
incrassatis,  subtus  canaliculatis  ;  tihiis  posticis  dorso  non  canaliculatis, 
apice  spina  brevi  acuta  armatis  ;  tarsis  posticis  tibiarum  apici  articu- 
latis  ;  unguiciclis  basi  dentatis  ;  prosternum  angustum,  apice  dilatato. 

Type — Iphitrea  limhata. 
This  genus  is  closely  allied  in  form  to  Systena,  but  separated  from 
it  by  tbe  punctate  striae  of  the  elytra. 

Iphitrea  limhata. 

Elongata,  subnitida,  dorso  pube  subdepressa  sparse  vestita,  supra 
nigra,  facie,  thoracis  apice  lateribusque,  elytrorumque  limbo  lato 
(basi  excepta),  albis;  thorace  laevi,  disco  glabro,  utrinque  puncto  parvo 
notato,  ante  basim  transversim  depresso,  basi  ipsa  distincte  punctata, 
sparse  pubescente ;  elytris  punctato-striatis,  interspatiis  disci  obsolete 
transversim  rugulosis  ;  subtus  nigra,  thorace  (macula  utrinque  excepta) 
albo,  pedibus  nigro-piceis,  tibiis  basi  pallidioribus,  femoribus  basi 
sordide  albis.     Long,  If  lin. 

Hab. :  Columbia. 

Fam. — Gallerucidse. 

G-enus — Chthoneis. 

Gorpus  elongatum,  angustatum,  parallelum ;  caput  exsertum ; 
antennis  corpore  longioribus,  filiformibus,  articulo  primo  curvato,  ad 
apicem  incrassato,  secundo  tertioque  brevibus,  quarto  et  sequentibus 
ad  apicem  compressis,  singulis  articulorum  trium  basalium  longitudini 
sequalibua ;  oculis  prominentibus,  integris  ;  palporum  articulo  ultimo 
conico,  acuto  ;  thorax  transversus,  dorso  non  impressus  ;  scutellum 
trigonum  ;  elytra  thorace  paullo  latiora,  parallela,  confuse  punctata ; 
limbo  inflexo  fere  perpendiculari,  vix  ante  apicem  abbreviato ;  pedes 
simplices;  coa:/*  anticis  non  contiguis,trigonis,  erectis;  ^?'&ms  posticis  apice 
iaermibus;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  elongato,  duobus 
sequentibus  brevibus  ;  unguiculis  appendiculatis ;  prosternwn  angustum, 
deorsum  productum,  coxis  aequialtum. 
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Type — Clithoneis  apicicomis. 

ChtJioneis  is  very  similar  in  form  to  Luperus,  but  the  compressed 
dilated  joints  of  the  antenuge  at  once  divide  it  from  that  genus. 

Chthoneis  apicicomis. 

Elongata,  parallela,  modice  convexa,  metallico-cgBrulea,  nitida, 
antennarum  articulo  basali  subtus,  penultimo  apice,  ultimoque  toto, 
sordide  albis ;  thorace  transverso,  lateribus  parallelis,  anguste  mar- 
ginatis,  medio  obtuse  angulatis,  dorso  laevi,  tenuiter  remote  punctato, 
elytris  thorace  paullo  latioribus,  parallelis,  intra  humeros  longitu- 
dinaliter  depressis,  confuse  subfortiter  punctatis.  interspatiis  disci 
exterioris  irregulariter  transversim  elevato-crenulatis.    Long  3 — 3j  lin. 

Hab.  :  Columbia. 

Genus — Btblitea. 

Corpus  elongatum,  parallelum ;  caput  exsertum ;  antennis  gra- 
cilibus  filiformibus,  corporis  longitudini  sequalibus,  articulis  cylindricis, 
primo  curvato,  ad  apicem  incrassato,  secundo  illo  plus  dimidio  breviori, 
tertio  secundo  fere  duplo  longiori,  quarto  et  sequentibus  longioribus, 
inter  se  fere  sequalibus  ;  oculis  prominentibus,  integris ;  mento  quadrato ; 
palporum  articulo  ultimo  conico,  acuto  ;  palpis  maxillarihus  crassis ; 
thorax  transversus,  dorso  non  sulcatus ;  scutellum  trigonum ;  elytra 
thorace  latiora,  parallela,  confuse  punctata;  limho  iniiexo  fere  ad 
apicem  distincto  ;  pedes  sat  graciles  ;  coxis  anticis  crassis,  erectis,  con- 
tiguis ;  femorihus  posticis  non  incrassatis  ;  tihiis  posticis  apice  muticis  ; 
unguiculis  crassis,  bifidis ;  prosternum  breve,  pone  apicem  obsoletum. 

Type  —Byhlitea  Deyrollei. 

The  absence  of  a  spine  at  the  apex  of  the  hinder  tibiae,  the  longer 
basal  joint  of  the  tarsus  of  the  same  pair  of  legs,  together  with  the 
more  parallel  form  of  the  elytra,  separate  this  genus  from  Diahrotica, 
to  which  otherwise  it  is  closely  allied. 

Byhlitea  Deyrollei. 

Elongata,  parallela,  modice  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  oculis,  antennis, 
tibiis  tarsisque  nigris,  capite  thoraceque  rufo-fulvis;  elytris  modice 
convexis,  sat  fortiter,  crebre  punctatis,  metallico-viridibus,  margiue, 
apice  dilatato,  fulvo ;  thorace  transverso,  lateribus  parallelis,  medio 
obtuse  angulatis,  dorso  tenuiter,  remote  punctato.     Long  3^  lin. 

Hab. :  Columbia. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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DESCRIPTION     OF    A     SPECIES     OF     CEUTHOEHYNCHIDBUS     NEW 

TO    SCIENCE. 

BY     E.     C.     RYE. 

Ceuthobhtnchideus  Poweei. 

G.  breviter  ovafus,  convexiusculiis,  piceus,  suhtus  cinereo-squa- 
mosus,  thoracis  margine  antico  elytrisque  saturate  rufo-hrimneis, 

pedibus  rufo-testaceis ;  thorace  canaliculato,  elytrorum  interstitiis 
vix  elevatis,pilis  brevioribus  tenuioribus  adspersis,  humeris  vix 

prominulis.     Long,  corp.  1  lin. 

Three  examples  of  this  insect  were  taken  at  Weybridge  last  June 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Power,  to  whom  I  have  dedicated  the  species.  I  need 
scarcely  inform  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Power's  rapidity  of 
perception,  that  he  at  once  detected  it  to  be  at  least  new  to  Britain. 

It  is  nearly  allied  to  G.  Jloralis  and  G.  pyrrhorhynchus  (most  re- 
sembling the  rufous  varieties  of  the  latter  species),  but  differs  from 
both  as  follows  : — 

It  is  rather  smaller,  shorter,  more  convex,  with  the  shoulders  more 
rounded,  the  legs  shorter  and  not  so  stout,  and  the  rostrum  aud 
antennse  entirely  pitchy  ;  the  thorax  is  rather  shorter,  with  the  con- 
striction towards  the  front  of  its  sides  beginning  nearer  the  base,  and 
the  dorsal  channel  having  some  asby  scales  near  the  scutellum ;  the 
swture  of  the  elytra  is  not  clothed  with  ashy  scales,  and  tlie  strite  are 
not  deeply  cut,  so  that  the  interstices  are  only  moderately  elevated. 
The  especial  difference,  however,  is  in  the  clothing  of  the  interstices, 
which  in  G.  Poweri  is  composed  of  short,  thin,  depressed,  rather  scat- 
tered, yellowish-grey  hairs  (or,  at  least,  scales  so  slender  as  to  assume 
the  form  of  hairs),  instead  of  the  usual  broad,  closely  planted  scales. 

In  form  G.  Poweri  approaches  Amalus  scortilliom  more  than  any 
other  species  of  its  genus  ;  but  the  latter  can  be  known  at  once  by  its 
deep  black  colour,  and  bright  red  legs,  which  are  also  much  stouter 
than  in  the  insect  now  described. 

The  fact  of  the  funiculus  (or  space  between  the  basal  joint  and 
club)  of  its  antennse  being  comprised  of  six  joints  (instead  of  seven) 
vrill  of  coiu-se  distingmsh  G.  Poweri  from  any  of  the  smaller  Geutlior- 
hynclii.  This  difference  has  caused  certain  continental  entomologists 
to  remove  GeuthorJiynchideus  from  the  Gryptorhyncliidce,  and  consider  it  as 
a  mere  sub-genus  o^  Amalus,  although  in  other  points  of  structure,  and  in 
general  facies,  its  members  are  very  closely  allied  to  Geutliorhynchus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  G.  minimus  of  Walton's  Catalogue  of 
British  Curculiouidae  may  be  identical  with  the  species  now  under 
consideration ;  but  as  no  description  of  Walton's  insect  has  been 
published,  and  no  specimens  of  it  are  extant,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  on  this  point. 
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OCCURRENCE    OF    AN    OLIGOTA    NEW    TO    BRITAIN. 
Oligota  PYGMffiA,  Kraatz,  in  Berliner  Entomol.  Zeitschrift,  1858,  p.  352. 

I  have  determined  this  species  from  some  specimens  taken  last  September  in  a 
refuse  heap  on  Shirley  Common,  near  Croydon,  by  Mr.  D.  Sharp  (in  company  with 
Mr.  E.  Shepherd).  It  scarcely  equals  0.  pusilUma  in  size,  and  is  of  the  same 
narrow,  linear  form ;  but  differs  from  that  insect  in  having  brown  elytra,  and  the 
terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen  bright  yellow.  Its  punctuation,  moreover,  is 
decidedly  finer  and  more  dense. 

Dr.  Kraatz  (loc.  cit.)  describes  four  species  of  Olignta  in  which  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  abdomen  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  these  there  are  two  of 
a  slender  linear  form,  viz. :  0.  ruf/pennis,  and  0.  pygmosa ;  the  former,  amongst 
other  differences,  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having  four  dilated  joints  in 
the  club  of  the  antennaD.  The  specimens  above  mentioned  agree  with  0.  pygmoea 
in  having  but  three  broad  joints,  the  joint  preceding  them  being  scarcely  broader 
than  the  middle  joints  of  the  antennae.  In  having  the  legs  entirely  pale  they  differ 
from  0.  atomaria ;  and  their  much  smaller  size  and  narrower  form  distinguish  them 
from  0.  injiata. — G.  R.  Wateehouse,  British  Museum,  W.C,  6th  October,  1864. 

OCCURRENCE    OF    AN    ENNEARTHRON    NEW    TO    BRITAIN. 

Ennearthron  rRONTicoENE,  Panzer,  Ent.  I.,  98,/.  7  (Apate) ;  Mellid,  Ann.  de  la  Soc. 
Ent.  de  France,  1848,  865,  3. 

I  have  recently  determined  the  above  species,  of  which  I  found  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  in  a  fungus  upon  an  old  willow  at  Weybridge,  on  the  11th 
September  last. 

Mellie  (loc.  cit.)  makes  two  sections  of  Ennearthron ;  one  pubescent,  and  the 
other  glabrous.  The  first  of  these  includes  three  species  (the  only  known  European 
exponents  of  this  genus),  of  which  we  have  two  previously  recognized  as  British, 
viz. :  E,  cornutum,  GylL,  and  E.  affi/ne,  Gyll. ;  E.  fronticorne,  the  third,  is  at  once 
recognized  from  these  by  the  more  equal  distribution  of  its  pubescence,  whioh 
(although  short  and  fine)  is  scattered  thickly  and  evenly  over  the  whole  of  the 
elytra,  and  not  arranged  in  rows  of  scant  hairs.  There  is  a  slightly  golden  re- 
flection from  the  pubescence,  also,  much  as  in  Cis  hispidus.  It  is  very  small,  my 
largest  specimens  being  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  E.  affine,  and  decidedly 
narrower  than  that  insect.  The  punctuation  also  is  much  finer  and  closer,  and  the 
thorax  more  narrowed  in  front. — J.  A.  Power,  M.D.,  52,  Burton  Crescent,  W.C, 
Gth  October,  1864. 

Capture  of  Quedius  truncicola. — Early  in  the  present  year  I  recorded  the  cap- 
ture of  a  large  quantity  of  Ischnodes  sanguinicoUis  in  some  old  trees  near  Esher. 
In  the  same  trees  I  also  took  some  half-dozen  specimens  of  Quedius  truncicola,  and 
its  larva. 

The  depression  on  the  vertex  of  the  head  in  this  species  (as  in  Philonthus 
jimetarius),  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rye  in  the  Ent.  Ann.  for  1863,  p.  112,  is  exhibited 
also  in  all  my  examples  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  punctured  scutellum,  will  in 
my  ojiinion  afford  a  constant  diagnostic  character.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  abdomen  is  always  ferruginous  in  this  insect,  but  amongst  my  series  are  two 
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specimens  entirely  pitohy-black,  which,  nevertheless,  iu  cerfcaiu  lights  exhibit  a  trace 
of  the  ferruginous  tinge.  It  is  possible  that  these  are  a  nioro  mature  condition  of 
the  insect,  in  which  it  more  closely  resembles  the  ordinary  forms  of  Q.  fulgidus, 
but  both  the  latter  species  and  Q.  cruentus  are  liable  to  many  variations  in  colour. 
Q.  fulgidus,  when  immature,  has  often  a  pallid  ferruginous  abdomen. — Id. 

Ca/pture  of  Oligota  fiavicomis. — I  have  recently,  during  a  short  rustication  at 
Thames-Ditton,  met  with  a  curious  example  of  the  limited  distribution  of  insects. 
Some  years  since,  Mr.  S.  Stevens  first  took  a  number  of  specimens  of  Oligota 
flavicornis,  Er.,  upon  some  lime  trees  at  Kennington.  These  trees  were  afterwards 
cut  down ;  and  the  insect  has  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  again  occurred  in  any 
quantity.  During  last  September  I  fell  in  with  it,  near  Esher.  It  was  in  profusion, 
upon  one  particular  lime  tree,  which  did  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  differ  in  any 
respect  whatever  from  numerous  others  standing  round  it.  From  the  trees  imme- 
diately in  contact  I  beat  an  odd  specimen  or  two,  which,  apparently,  had  passed 
to  them  fi'om  the  emporium  ;  but  some  twenty  or  thirty  others  afforded  not  an 
example. — Id. 

Odontoeus  mdbilicornis. — I  recently  captured  a  specimen  of  this  rare  Copro- 
phagous  insect,  just  as  it  was  taking  flight  from  a  heap  of  horse-dung  on  the  high 
road  from  Twickenham  to  Hanworth,  about  5  p.m. — V.  C.  de  Rivaz,  4,  Shrewsbury 
Road,  Bayswater,  28W(.  September,  1864. 

Hyd/nohius  Perrisii. — A  short  time  after  Mr.  Rye  discovered  this  insect  in 
England,  I  found  a  pinned  specimen  of  it  among  some  old  British  Coleoptei'a 
belonging  to  my  father. — Chas.  0.  Watekhouse,  British  Museum,  3rd  October,  1864. 

On  the  late  swwrms  of  SyrpM  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — On  the  13th  of  August 
many  thousands  of  S.  arcuatus  were  settled  on  Ryde  Pier,  and  most  of  them  were 
paired.  Neither  S.  pyrastri  nor  S.  balteatus  occurred  there,  but  on  the  two  following 
days  these  species  hovered  in  hundreds  of  thousands  along  the  sea  shore  near 
Cowes,  and  balteatus  was  more  numerous  than  pyrastri.  They  mostly  settled  on 
the  wet  seaweed,  to  which  they  seemed  to  be  very  partial.  Arcuatus  was  less 
numerous,  but  occurred  in  greater  abundance  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
while  the  other  two  species  preferred  the  sea  line. 

On  the  16th,  large  numbers  of  Syrphi  were  passing  through  the  air  between 
Newport  and  Freshwater,  and  some  of  them  were  the  food  of  wasps.  On  the  two 
following  days  pyrastri  appeared  to  be  the  most  common  species  about  Freshwater 
and  Alum  Bay.  On  the  19th  and  20th  the  weather  was  cooler,  and  the  Syrphi 
were  numerous  near  Black  Gang  Chine,  in  shrubberies,  and  such  like  sheltered 
situations.  During  the  following  week  at  Ventnor,  Shanklin,  Sandown,  and  Ryde, 
pyrastri  and  balteatus  were  scarce,  but  arcuatus  was  still  tolerably  common,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  few  nearly  allied  species.  Two  individuals  of  pyrastri  were 
of  the  variety  unicolor.  It  may  be  asked  by  what  means  the  usual  checks  on  the 
increase  of  the  Syrphus  race  were  diminished  last  yeai*,  and  whether  all  the 
three  species  this  year  exceeded  in  numbers  the  excess  of  their  average  annual 
amount,  and  on  what  kinds  of  Aphides  they  were  dependant  ? 

Pyrastri  prefers  the  so-called  sycamore  Aphis,  which  is  limited  to  the  maple, 
and  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  migrating  groups  of  Aphides.    The  flittinge  of 
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the  migratory  Aphides  arc,  I  believe,  very  short,  and  arc  only  voluntary  in  very 
calm  weather.  In  such  v^eather,  large  swarms  of  the  sycamore  Aphis  hover  about 
the  tree  which  it  frequents,  and  the  rising  of  the  wind  might  sweep  it  away,  and 
accumulate  its  swarms  at  a  distance  from  its  native  place.  Last  summer  was 
very  favourable  to  the  sycamore  Aphis,  and  its  swarms  are  reported  to  have  been 
as  extraordinary  as  those  of  the  Syrphi ;  and  if  the  former  was  the  only  food  of  the 
latter,  the  unusual  numbers  of  them  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  crops. — 
F.  Walker,  The  Avenue,  Finchley,  1st  October,  1864. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Leucania  comma,  with  notes  on  its  Itahits,  ^c. — 
Having  for  several  seasons  searched  in  vain  during  the  spring  for  the  larva  of 
Leucania  comma,  I  this  summer,  towards  the  end  of  June,  obtained  eggs  from  a 
female,  which  deposited  them  in  a  cluster,  on  a  tuft  of  Dactylus  glomerata,  at  the 
axil  of  the  sheath  round  a  stem.  Tn  a  fortnight  they  hatched,  and  for  the  first  few 
days  the  young  larvae  were  exceedingly  active  and  restless,  crawling  over  the 
grass,  spinning  threads,  and  suspending  themselves  from  the  tops  of  their  food : 
after  their  first  moult,  they  settled  well  down  to  their  food,  and,  excepting  in  very 
bright  sunshine,  did  not  seem  to  shun  the  light.  They  had  enormous  appetites, 
and  devom-ed  the  greater  part  of  three  large  tufts  of  the  grass,  eating  always  from 
the  top  downwards ;  they  did  not  increase  in  size  after  the  10th  of  August,  but 
continued  to  feed  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  month,  when  they  retired  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  spun 
silken  cocoons  with  a  slight  covering  of  earth.  On  removing  these  on  the  5th 
September,  one  was  broken  (a  proof  of  their  fragile  texture),  and  the  larva  was 
coiled  up  within,  aUve,  and  looking  rather  smaller  and  darker  than  before  it 
had  spun. 

The  larva)  were  striped  longitudinally,  and  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
their  congeners,  impwra,  pallens,  lithargyrea,  and  pudorina.  They  were  reddish- 
brown,  dull  ochreous-brown,  or  dingy  greyish-ochreous,  varying  but  little  ;  a  thin 
thread  of  pale  ochreous  edged  with  dusky  brown  formed  the  dorsal  line,  on  either 
side  of  which  was  a  space  of  dingy  brown,  followed  by  a  line  of  dusky  atoms,  and 
then  a  stripe  of  the  ochreous  ground  colour.  The  sub-dorsal  line  brown,  edged 
externally  with  blackish  at  the  anterior  portion  of  each  segment ;  next  to  it,  a 
thread  of  pale  ochreous  edged  with  reddish-brown,  then  a  broad  stripe  of  ochreous 
ground  colour  edged  below  with  reddish-brown,  and  again  with  pale  ochreous  in 
fine  thread-like  stripes;  a  broad  brown  lateral  stripe  followed,  at  the  lower  edge 
of  which  were  the  black  spiracles,  with  a  broad  pale  ochreous  stripe  below  them ; 
the  belly  and  legs  ochreous-grey ;  ordinary  dots  black  when  present,  but  not 
visible  in  some  specimens  ;  head  brown,  streaked  and  mottled  with  blackish.  The 
chief  distinguishing  character  by  which  this  larva  can  be  known  from  those  of 
L.  impwa  and  lithargyrea  is  the  addition  of  the  extra  line  between  the  dorsal  and 
sub-dorsal. — Wm.  Buckler,  Lumley  House,  Emsworth,  September  12th. 

[We  believe  the  above  to  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  British  Ento- 
mologist has,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  identity,  reared  the  larva  of  this  species. 

Mr.  Hellins  writes  that,  from  two  larva  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Buckler,  he  has 
succeeded  in  rearing  the  perfect  insects ;  they  emerged  on  the  1st  of  October. 
—Eds.] 
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Note  on  the  food-plant  of  Epione  oAvenaria. — Eggs  laid  May  27th,  hafcclied 
Juuo  2Uth,  for  description  see  Zoologist,  p.  7360.  That  description  was  taken  from 
a  larva  which  fed,  but  very  lazily,  on  wild  rose ;  it  span  up,  but  withered  before 
turning  to  pupa. 

Some  eggs  I  sent  to  a  friend  at  Brighton  hatched,  but  the  larvae  woiild  not  eat 
wild  rose,  and  died. 

This  year  I  tried  several  plants  and  trees  growing  in  the  wood  where  the 
insect  is  taken,  and  finding  dogwood  and  dandelion  nibbled,  supplied  the  young 
larvas  with  both.  T  soon  found,  however,  that  the  dandelion  was  forsaken,  while 
the  dogwood  was  eaten  freely  :  I  have  now  a  small  batch  of  larvse  nearly  fed  up  on 
this  shrub,  and  from  the  great  abundance  of  it  in  the  wood  before  mentioned,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  the  proper  food.  Its  feeding  on  dogwood  also  accounts  for  my 
not  having  taken  the  larva,  as  it  is  a  shrub  I  have  never  thought  of  beating. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  species  does  not  feed  on  Vaccinium  myrtillus  in  the  woods 
near  Malvern,  where  I  take  the  perfect  insect,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
plant  does  not  grow  in  those  woods.  I  have  also  taken  the  insect  in  a  wood  near 
Worcester,  where  Vacc^n^^tm,  certainly  does  not  occur. 

The  larvas  may  feed  on  more  than  one  plant,  but  I  must  here  say,  that  when 
I  first  bred  the  species,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  tried  bilberry,  but  it  was  refused, 
and  wild  rose  chosen. — Rev.  E.  Horton,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester,  August,  18G4. 

Procris  Qeryon  versus  statices. — The  following  observations  are  from  my 
joiu-nal : — 

May  18th. — Took  Geryon,  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  on  the  same  day. 

June  2nd. — Took  statices,  six  miles  from  the  locality  for  Qeryon,  which,  by 
their  appeai-ance,  had  been  out  a  week  or  so.  Tried  to  pair  statices  $  with  Geryon  $  : 
with  no  result. 

June  9th. — A  ?  statices  has  laid  me  a  lot  of  eggs  in  batches  of  from  two  or 
three  to  twenty  ;  they  are  oval,  yellow,  rather  flattened,  and  slightly  but  irregu- 
larly ribbed  longitudinally. 

Jume  llth. — Geryon  $  has  just  laid  a  lot  of  eggs  ;  no  diflfereuce  between  them 
and  those  of  statices. 

July  4th. — Eggs  of  statices  hatched.  Larvae  pale  yellowish,  hairy,  with  light 
brown  heads  ;  "  miners  "  (!),  in  both  upper  and  under-sides  of  leaf;  some  buried  far 
between  the  skins  of  the  leaf,  others  with  their  tails  out,  always  trailing  after 
them  a  thread  of  black  excrement.  Had  choice  of  soj'rel  and  Heiianthemuni, ; 
refused  the  latter. 

July  20th. — Qeryon  eggs  hatched,  with  choice  of  Helianthemum  and  sorrel  ; 
refused  the  latter.  Habit  of  burrowing  the  same  as  statices  ;  larvaj  the  same  in 
appearance. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Doubleday, 
in  wliich  he  says  that  M.  Guenee  has  also  noticed  the  boring  habit  of  the  young 
larvse  of  statices  which  hatched  from  eggs  that  I  had  sent  him. — Id. 

Description  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Eup.  lariciata. — A  notice  of  the  occurrence 
of  thid  insect,  hitherto  undetected  in  Britain,  has  already  occurred  in  the  pages  of 
the  Eiitomolugic^t's  Monthhj  <  Maaazinc.     A  description  therefore   of  the  larva  aud 
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papa  may  not  prove  an  nnpleasanfc  sequel.  This  T  am  able  to  supply  tbrongh  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Hopley,  who  forwarded  me  a  small  batch  of  impregnated 
eggs,  from  which  I  reared  nine  or  ten  larvae.  There  appear  to  be  two  well  marked 
varieties  of  the  larva. 

Var.  1. — Ground  colour  bright  grass  green,  somewhat  darker  on  the  centre  of 
the  back ;  central  dorsal  line  dark  green  ;  anal  tip  of  central  dorsal  line  reddish  j 
sub-dorsal  line  wanting,  or  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  visible ;  spiracular  line 
whitish  or  pale  straw  colour ;  segmental  divisions  yellowish  ;  beily  wliitish,  with  a 
dark  green  central  line ;  a  long  and  rather  slender  larva  tapering  towards  the  head. 
Uesembles  in  general  appearance  the  larva  of  Eup.  fraxinata,  Crewe. 

Var.  2. — Ground  colour  yellowish-red  or  reddish-bufif;  central  dorsal  line 
brownish -olive,  occasionally  very  faint ;  spiracular  line  pale  greenish-yellow ; 
anal  tip  of  central  dorsal  line  reddish  ;  belly  whitish,  with  a  dusky  central  and  two 
broad  lateral  lines.  In  general  appearance  much  resembles  the  lai'va  of  Eup. 
indigata,  Hiibner. 

Feeds  on  larch  and  spruce  fir.     Full  fed  end  of  July. 

Pupa  enclosed  in  a  slight  earthen  cocoon,  rather  long  and  slender ;  thorax 
yellowish-olive ;  wing-cases  deep  green ;  abdomen  yellowish-green,  tinged  with 
red  ;  abdominal  divisions  and  tip  red. — H.  Harpuk-Crewe,  The  Rectory,  Drayton- 
Beauchamp,  Tring,  October  \\t\  1864. 

Occmrence  of  Eupithecia  canvpanulata,  Herrich-Schaffer,  in  Bucks.  Description 
of  the  larva  and  pupa. — A  short  time  since.  Dr.  Breyer,  of  Brussels,  sent  me  a  small 
publication,  in  which  he  mentioned  having  found  the  larvae  of  the  above-named 
Eupithecia  somewhat  plentifully  in  the  seed  capsules  of  Campanula  trachelium,  the 
*'  nettle-leaved  bell-flower."  As  this  plant  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  parts 
of  England,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  no  just  cause  or  impediment  why  the 
insect  should  not  occur  as  well,  so  one  afternoon  in  August  I  sallied  forth  into  a 
wood  not  far  from  hence,  where  I  knew  the  plant  grew,  and  set  to  work  to  look  for 
the  larvae  of  E.  campanulata.  Having  gathered  a  few  plants  I  knocked  them  against 
the  sides  of  my  umbrella,  and  soon  saw  a  number  of  small  pug  larvae  crawling 
about,  which  were  toially  unknown  to  me.  Having  made  up  my  bag  I  returned 
home,  and  shortly  afterwards  enclosed  two  full-fed  larva?  in  a  quill  and  posted  them 
to  Dr.  Breyer,  who  forthwith  returned  answer  that  they  were  tr-ue  and  indubitable 
Ewp.  campanulata.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  appending  a  description  of  the  larva 
and  pupa. 

Larva  rather  short  and  stumpy,  belonging  to  tlie  Absinthiata  gi*oup,  and  re- 
sembling in  general  appearance  the  larva  of  that  species  and  E.  minutata ;  ground 
colour  light  ochitsous-brown  ;  central  dorsal  line  very  deep  brown  or  black,  intcr- 
sccLiiig  aiid  uniting  a  chain  of  verj^  strongly  defined  black  or  deep  brown  lozenge- 
shaped  spots,  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  segment ;  sub-dorsal  lines  very  slender 
and  faint,  blackish  or  deep  brown  ;  head  dingy  brown  or  black ;  spiracular  and  cen- 
tral ventral  lines  dingy  black  or  brown  ;  central  dorsal  spots  becoming  confluent 
and  merged  in  the  central  line  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  segments  ;  both  spots 
and  ground  colour  varying  considerably  in  intensity  of  colouring  ;  skin  rough  and 
wrinkled,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  whitish  hairs.  Feeds  upon  the  um-ipe  seeds  and 
seed  capsules  of  Campanula  trach.clixim,  L.     Till  nearly  full-grown  lives  either  in  the 
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dry  corolla-tube,  or  just  at  the  crown  of  the  capsule.  In  confinement  will  feed  upon 
garden  species  of  Campanula.  Full  fed  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September. 
Papa  enclosed  in  a  slight  earthen  cocoon.  Thorax  and  wing-cases  golden-yellow  ; 
abdomen  reddish  ;  abdominal  divisions  and  tip  red  ;  similar  to  the  pupa  of  Ev^p. 
expallidata. — Id. 

Variation  of  Zyga^na  Filipendulce. — In  looking  over  some  ca^jtures  recently 
made  by  two  young  gentlemen  named  Leslie,  of  this  town,  I  observed  a  singular 
variety  of  Z.  FiUpendulae  which  had  not  a  particle  of  the  red  colour  about  it ;  the 
six  spots  on  the  fore-wing  were  dark  brown,  almost  approaching  to  black,  and  the 
hind-wing  was  of  a  decided  brown  colour ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  fore  and  the 
margins  of  the  hind-wings  were  much  as  usual.  This  specimen  was  bred  from  the 
larval  state,  and  was  the  only  example  presenting  the  above  mentioned  peculiarity; 
a  few  others,  which  emerged  at  the  same  time,  being  of  the  ordinary  type. — Edward 
Cooper,  75,  Marina,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  20th  July,  1864. 

Acronycta  alninear  Birmingham. — On  the  27tb  August  I  found  a  larva  of  A. 
alni  at  Sutton  Coldfield.  It  was  on  a  holly  bush,  but  had  apparently  fallen  from  an 
overhanging  oak-tree.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  has  since  turned  to  a  pupa,  and  I 
hope  to  rear  it. — F.  Enoch,  75,  Ryland  Road,  Birmingham. 

Acrort/ycta  alni. — A  larva  of  A.  alni  was  taken  in  Manton  Copse  on  the  5th  or 
6th  of  this  month,  by  a  pupil  of  the  School,  Parrington. — Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  The 
College,  Marlborough,  September  25th,  1864. 

Recent  SuffiU:  captures. — During  a  visit  to  Lowestoft  last  month,  I  spent  one 

morning  iu  searching  the  sand  hills  on  the  coast,  and  took,  among  the  roots  of  the 

'  6>ea  marram  {Ammophilo  arundinacea),  above  thirty  Agrotis  cursoria  and  one  A.prwcox. 

The  number  of  T.  pronuba  and  orhona  sheltering  there  quite  surprised  me ;  I  must 

have   turned  out  hundreds,  and  now  and  then  an  A.  tritici,  A.  valligera,  and 

A.  nigricans.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (August  5th),  I  caught,  at  the 
lamps  just  outside  the  town,  a  pair  of  C.  graminis,  one  D.  cucubaU,  a  pair  of 
E.  centaureata,  besides  a  host  of  commoner  things  ;  and  since  my  return  to  Buiy  I 
have  taken,  at  the  street  lamps,  H.  popularis,  ^  and  ?  ,  as  well  as  a  few  specimens 
of  E.  tiliaria,  angularia,  and  fuscantaria.  At  Tuddenham,  nine  miles  N.W.  of  this 
town,  I  have  captured  this  summer  H.  v/ncana,  H.  auroraria,  A.  ulmata,  and 
T.  cratmgi  (the  latter  in  the  larva  stage),  and  nearer  home,  A.  berberata  in  plenty, 

B.  a/motaria  and  A.  rubidata,  now  and  then.  Last  autumn,  in  digging  at  poplars, 
I  met  with  one  C.  oculairis,  six  L.  dictcea,  and  five  P.  paljyiiia,  which  duly  appeared 
this  season. — Edmund  Skepper,  13,  Abbeygate,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  September,  1864. 

Occurrence  of  Chcerocampa  Celerio  and  Sphinx  Convolvuli  near  Alloa. — I  have 
to  inform  you  that  Sphinx  Convolvuli  and  Chcerocampa  Celerio  have  been  captured 
in  this  locality  ;  the  first  was  taken  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  McDonald,  at  Ciilross,  on 
September  19th ;  the  last  was  found  resting  on  the  New  County  Buildings 
yesterday,  by  Mr.  Mailler,  Builder,  and  was  brought  to  me  this  morning.  Both 
specimens,  which  are  in  good  condition,  are  now  in  my  possession. — Richard 
BoETHwicK,  Alloa,  Scp>tembcr  22nd,  1864. 
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Acari  on  T.  prowitba. — Last  month  I  took  a  specimen  of  T.  pronuha  at  sugar, 
the  wings  of  which  presented  a  red  appearance,  not  nnlike  the  reddish  parts  of 
the  wings  of  O.  Uhatrix.  Owing  to  this  appearance,  I  kept  the  specimen,  and  on 
the  following  morning  found  the  red  marks  to  arise  fi'om  the  presence  of  no  less 
than  fifty-one  red  acari.  A  day  or  two  after  the  insect  was  laid  out,  however,  they 
all  fell  off.— Rev.  E.  Hallett  Todd. 

Captures  nea/r  Hartlepool. — The  following  are  the  more  noticeable  Lepidoptera 
which  I  have  taken  here,  and  in  this  neighbourhood,  during  the  present  year. 

•  Erehia  Blandina,  Castle  Eden  Dene  ;  Lyccena  Agestis  and  Artaxerxes,  I  take  both 
of  these  forms  at  Black  halls  ;  Cliarocampa  porcellus  over  Silene  infiata  at  dusk, 
not  commonly  ;  all  the  Hepialidw  occurred  at  Grimdon  Dene  (a  variety  of  Vrlleda, 
rather  commonly) ;  Procris  Qeryon  at  Black  halls  ;  Nola  cristulalis  at  Crimdon  Dene ; 
Asthena  Blonieraria  both  at  Crimdon  and  Castle  Eden  Denes ;  Acidalia  o.i:<eata, 
Strenia  clathrata,  and  Alraxas  ulmata,  each  rather  plentiful,  the  latter  at  Crimdon 
Dene  ;  Hyhernia  rupicapraria  (  ^  )  very  abundant,  but  H.  progemmaria  and  Larentia 
mnltistrigaria  were  scarce  in  the  spring  months  ;  Ewmelesia  affinitata  and  alche- 
millata,  a  specimen  or  two  of  each  flying  along  haw^thom  hedges  ;  E.  albulata  not 
scarce,  amongst  "rattle";  E.unifasciata rare;  Eupithecia c&ntai(reata and  isulfulvata 
ofiF  palings,  E.  succenturiata  by  beating  hawthorn,  E.  satyrata  at  Crimdon  Dene, 
and  E.  sohrinata  at  Black  halls  amongst  juniper  ;  Thera  simulata  {coniferata)  also 
at  juniper  ;  Scotosia  certata  off  palings;  CiJaria  snffumata,  this  insect  seeins  to  be 
very  scarce  this  year  ;  Eubolia  cervinata,  in  the  larva  state,  on  mallow  ;  two  other 
Euholia},Y\7,.,  palnmharia  and.  hipunctaria,  also  occurred  at  Black  halls,  together  with 
Ana'itis  plagiata. 

Among  the  Noctuce,  nearly  all  my  captures  have  been  made  at  flowers,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  hst : — Leucanioj  conigera,  lithargyria,  impura,  and  comma, 
all  came  to  rush  bloom ;  Hydrwda  nictitans  and  micacea,  as  well  as  some  species  of 
the  genus  Agrotis,  viz.,  A.  valligera,  cursoria,  nigricans,  and  tritici,  and  Miana  fur- 
uncula,  were  nightly  attendants  at  ragwort  flowers  (A.  iHtici,  which  came  in 
abundance,  I  shall  be  glad  to  distribute  to  any  one  wanting  it,  if  he  will  send  box  and 
pay  return  postage)  ;  from  oflF palings  I  obtained  Xylophasia  rurea  and  Cerigo  cytherea 
in  some  numbers,  and  also  a  female  specimen  of  Plusia  iota,  which  deposited  some 
eggs,  the  larvae  from  which  are  now  feeding ;  Mamestra  ahjecta,  albicolon,  and  anceps, 
came  to  the  flowers  of  the  bladder  campion,  and  Miana  fasciwncula,  Agrotis  sege- 
tum,  &c.,  to  the  flowers  of  hemlock  (Conimn  maculatnm) ;  Miana  liferosa  flying  over 
hedges  at  dusk,  M.  expolita  at  Black  halls  by  day,  and  M.  arcuosa,  which,  however, 
was  scarce,  amongst  grass;  three  Dianthcecice,  carpophaga,  capsincola, and  cucHhaU, 
frequented  the  flowers  of  the  bladder  campion  (Silene  infiata).  The  following  I  also 
captured  at  flowors  of  Sile7ie : — Ca/radrina  Morpheus,  Rusina  tenehrosa,  Hadena 
dentina,  pisi,  and  thalassina,  Cucullia  umhratica,  Heliothis  marginata,  Plusia  chry- 
sitis,  pulchrina,  and  iota  ;  the  last  four,  however,  were  by  no  means  common. 

These  are  the  ])rincipal  of  what  I  have  taken  ;  I  have,  of  coui'se,  omitted  the 
very  common  species. — R,  Meeryweatuer,  Town  wall,  Hartlepool,  lOf/i  August. 

Lepidoptera  at  WoTcingha/m. — During  a  very  pleasant  week  (June  27 — July  2) 
at  Wokingliam,  on  the  heath,  I  met  with  the  following  species  : — 

L.  3!gon,  in  abundance.     1  took  many  females,  which  wcio  mucli  scarcer  than 
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the  males,  sitting  at  niglit  on  the  topmost  twigs  of  the  heath,  and  then  easily- 
distinguishable  from  the  males  by  the  browner  tint  of  their  undersides.  Euthemonia 
russula  and  L.  mesomella,  the  latter  abundantly ;  Hecatera  serena  and  Hadena 
contigua,  the  former  invariably  on  palings. 

Among  the  firs  M.  liturata  and  E.  fasciaria  occurred,  and  Acidalia  straniinata 
was  uot  scai'ce  over  a  bare  part  of  the  heath  that  had  been  burnt  a  year  or  two 
before. 

In  this  locality  I  also  met  with  F.  piniana,  P.  hippocastanaria,  and  0.  quad/)-i- 
fasciaria,  as  well  as  Aventia  fiexula,  beaten  from  a  larch. 

Of  the  smaller  things,  P.  pahimhella  was  abundant,  flying  about  at  dusk  in 
company  with  A.  straminata ;  Bctinea  buoliana  and  pinivorana,  among  the  firs  ; 
Tinea  semifulvella  on  the  trunk  of  a  larch-tree,  also  0.  piniariella,  C.  farinatella, 
P.  hicostella,  Gel.  ericeteJla  and  notatella,  and  A.  spartiella. — Kev.  E.  Horton, 
Lower  Wick,  Worcester,  August,  1864. 

Captv/res  in  North  Devon. — Besides  T.  craccw  (already  recorded),  I  took  the 
following  insects  in  this  locality : — Agrotis  lucernea,  Miana  literosa,  Eupithecia 
debiUata,  in  worn  condition,  Ewp.  pulchellata,  near  old  walls  where  foxgloves  were 
common,  A.  immutata,  C.  silaceata,  E.  unifasciaia,  U.  costmstrigalis,  E.  flammealis, 
abundant  amongst  fern,  H.  cingulalis,  B.  asinalis,  8.  cemhraUs,  on  rocks  close  to 
the  sea.  (N.B. — Most  of  the  genus  Scoparia  knock  about  in  pill-boxes.)  C.  pine- 
tellus,  beaten  out  of  furze,  G.  geminana,  D.  grotiana,  A.  granitella,  (Ecophora 
T/vmhdella,  one  specimen  flying  over  the  short  grass  on  a  hill-side  studded  with 
furze  bushes ;  I  took  a  single  specimen  three  years  ago  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
same  spot;  P.  osteodactylus,  this  "plume"  was  in  abundance. — Id. 

New  locality  for  Dasycampa  rtibiginea. — Sugaring  last  week  in  Oatland's  Park,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  local  and  scarce  moth  on 
one  of  the  trees ;  it  was  a  cold  night,  and  the  only  other  moth  I  noticed  was  a  specimen 
of  Minelia  ojcyacantho:.  Some  few  years  since  I  spent  many  an  evening  in  Norbury 
Park  and  Mickleham  Downs,  in  the  month  of  October,  searching  for  this  rarity,  but 
until  now  never  saw  it  alive.  Oatland's  Park  is  about  six  miles  from  this  celebrated 
locality  for  the  insect,  and  within  seventeen  miles  of  London.  Thinking  it  might  interest 
some  of  your  readers  I  send  you  this  notice. — Samuel  Stevens,  24,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  W.C,  October  \Qth,  1864. 

Offer  of  Leucania  phragmitidis. — Having,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jones,  taken  a 
number  of  this  species,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  any  gentlemen  who  may  be  in  want 
of  it.— C.  &  J.  Fenn,  Clyde  Villa,  Lee,  S.E. 

NOTES  ON  NORTHERN  COLEOPTERA. 
BY  T.  BLACKBURN. 
The  following  notes  on  an  Entomological  expedition  to  the  north  of  England 
wliich  I  made,  in  company  with  Messrs.  J.  B.  Blackburn  and  E.  M.  Geldai-t,  durmg 
the  early  summer  of  the  present  year,  may  px'ove  interesting  to  some  readers  of  the 
Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine.  At  the  beginning  of  June  I  arrived  in  the  north 
of  Cheshire  and  commenced  operations.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Hmited  amount  of 
time  that  I  was  able  to  give  to  collecting  I  obtained  few  rare  insects  there.     From 
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the  appearance  of  the  country  I  hoped  that  it  would  yield  a  good  supply  of 
Hydradephaga,  but  in  this  I  was  mistaken.  Many  a  pond  of  promising  appearance 
did  I  search,  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  with  very  little  result.  In 
the  Philhydrida,  however,  Helophorus  arvernicus,  Muls.,  surrendered  to  my  summons 
in  a  small  pond  very  much  choked  up  with  weeds  near  Ashley.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  my  bad  luck  in  water  beetles  generally,  was  owing  to  some  accidental  cause, 
as  localities  so  promising  in  appearance  ought  to  be  productive. 

The  valley  of  the  BoUin  repaid  my  efforts  better  than  most  spots.  On  the 
sandy  banks  of  the  river,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  Tachyusa  leucopa  was  running 
about  in  swarms  in  the  hot  sunshine,  accompanied  by  occasional  specimens  of  T. 
constricta,  Tschnopoda  longitarsis  and  rubicunda,  Homalota  intermedia,  Bembidium 
Manner heimii,  &c. ;  Genryssus  pygmceus  was  also  to  bo  seen  hiding  its  nakedness  in 
a  garb  of  dirt.  Sweeping  the  herbage  near  the  river  afforded  Anthobium  minutum, 
Apion  afer  and  violaceum,  Stenus fuhncornis,  &c.,  and  my  brother  (Mr.  J.  B.  Black- 
barn)  captured  Pachyta  octomaculata  flying  over  flowers. 

A  visit  to  Carrington  Moss  was  attended  with  very  small  results.  A  dry  bank 
that  I  passed  on  the  way  to  it  presented  a  somewhat  singular  appearance.  I  gave 
it  a  careful  search.  The  grass  in  several  large  tufts  appeared  to  have  withered, 
and  lay  dry  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  grass.  These  tufts  I  shook  over  bi'own  paper, 
and  they  yielded  Lnstus  rufescens  (in  swarms),  Stenus  nitidus  and  picipennis, 
Atomaria  atricapilla  and  Berolinensis,  Elodes  marginata,  and  many  other  commoner 
species.  On  the  moss  itself  I  took,  by  searching  at  the  roots  of  heath,  Homalota 
euryptera  and  Philonthus  marginatus ;  by  beating  firs,  Cyphon  padi ;  and,  by  beating 
birches,  Elater  balteatus. 

At  Hale  I  found  some  ponds  completely  choked  up  with  reeds,  on  which  were 
swai'ms  of  Ponacice.  On  one  small  pond  there  were  seven  species,  viz. : — dentipes, 
lemna,  sagittariee,  linearis,  typhcB,  sericea,  and  aquafica,  all  commonly,  except  the 
last  one.     In  an  adjacent  plantation  I  found  a  specimen  of  Cryptophagus  pubescens. 

After  paying  a  short  and  eminently  unsuccessful  visit  to  Delamere  Forest,  I 
left  Bowdon  and  transferred  my  search  to  the  Lake  District.  Here  my  troubles 
began,  for  the  weather,  which  had  so  far  been  moderately  fine,  from  this  time  was 
immoderately  wet,  and  assumed  that  utterly  unreasonable  and  dreary  character 
which  those  alone  who  have  visited  the  Lake  District,  can  imagine.  The  meagre 
character  of  the  list  which  follows,  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  atrocious  weather,  as 
the  success  which  met  my  efforts  on  the  one  moderately  fine  day  during  my  stay, 
gives  me  a  verj'  high  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  District.  Except  on  that 
one  day,  I  was  scarcely  collecting  an  hour  continuously  while  rain  was  not 
actually  falling. 

The  only  mountain  which  the  weather  allowed  me  to  ascend  was  Coniston  Old 
Man,  but  I  there  took  several  good  species.  Near  the  summit,  by  turning  over 
loose  stones,  I  obtained  specimens  of  Patrobus  clavipes,  Anchomenus  micans. 
Trechus  obtusus,  and  Quedius  umbrinus  and  attenuatus ;  and,  by  sweeping  the  her- 
bage, Antkopfiagus  alpinus  and  Arpedium  braehypterum. 

At  the  foot  of  waterfalls  I  met  with  Quedius  auricomus,  Dianous  ccerulescens, 
and  Stenus  Guynemeri.  I  can  add  Westmoreland  to  the  counties  where  the  last 
named  species  is  said,  in  Mr.  Rye's  paper  on  the  Steui,  to  occur. 

On  the  banks  of  streams  Tachyusa  lencopa  was  common,  and  I  detected  a  few 
specimens  of  the  rare  Homalota  currax  running  about  in  its  company. 
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In  moss  on  the  rocky  sides  of  several  mountain  streams  I  took  all  the  species 
of  Lesteva  commonly,  and  also  Geodromicus  nigrita.  The  latter  insect  seems  to  be 
singularly  attached  to  the  water,  as  I  found  many  specimens  hiding  in  long  moss 
at  least  half-an-inch  under  water,  and  not  one  turned  up  where  the  stream  was 
not  constantly  rippling  over  its  habitat.  Stenus  guttula  was  rather  common  in  moss 
where  the  rocks  were  dryer. 

The  Lake  district  does  not  appear  to  me  a  promising  country  for  the  Hydra- 
dephaga.  Most  of  the  streams  run  rapidly  along,  over  a  bare  rocky  bed,  and  there 
are  few  sheets  of  standing  water  except  the  lakes  themselves — whose  margins  aro 
generally  very  bare  of  weeds — and  deep  tarns  in  smooth  rocky  basons.  However, 
two  small  puddles,  each  about  a  yard  across  at  the  widest  part,  furnished  me  with 
Ilybius  guttiger  and  Hydroporus  melanarius,  nigrita,  tristis,  and  obscura,  and  others 
not  worth  mentioning.  From  the  rapid  river  Rothay  1  obtained  Hydroporus  elegans 
and  \2-pustulalus,  while,  strange  to  say,  my  efforts  did  not  produce  a  single  beetle 
from  the  gently  flowing  and  weedy  Brathay.  On  its  banks,  however,  I  obtained 
specimens  of  Hydrocyphon  deflexicollis,  hiding  at  the  roots  of  grass  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and,  by  sweeping  the  grass  in  some  damp  meadows  through  which  it 
passes,  Homalota  nigra,  coriaria,  xanthoptera,  trinotata,  and  triangulum ;  and  also 
Donacia  afflnis  in  swarnas,  and  one  specimen  of  D.  aquatica. 

One  soaking  day  I  was  walking  along  the  road  near  Clappersgate  with  almost 
empty  bottles,  when  Mr.  Geldart,  who  was  a  little  in  advance  of  me,  looking  after 
bugs  and  flies,  directed  my  attention  to  a  beetle  warily  climbing  a  rock,  over  the 
edge  of  which  he  (the  beetle)  appeared  to  have  fallen.  However,  a  nobler  destiny 
than  mere  escape  awaited  him.  It  was  his  to  fill  the  gap  in  my  collection  which  I 
had  left  for  Tachinus  elongatulus. 

In  a  small  heap  of  decaying  vegetables  near  Ambleside  I  found  Quedhis 
impressus  anijumatus,  in  the  utmost  abundance,  and  several  specimens  of  Ocalea 
picata,  Tachinus  laticollis  and  Philonthus  albipes  and  longicornis. 

By  beating  tall  shrubs,  on  the  borders  of  mountain  streams,  I  obtained 
Telephorus  abdominalis  (commonly)  and  Corymbites  tesselatus,  and  by  sweeping  the 
herbage,  Homalota  inconspicua,  Anthobiiim  minutum,  Apion  onopordi,  and  other 
insects,  also  one  specimen  of  Aphodius  depressus. 

At  the  foot  of  a  haystack,  among  other  species,  I  found  Othitis  fulvipennis  and 
Choleva  nigricans,  both  commonly. 

A  brief  visit  to  Buxton,  on  my  way  back  to  London,  produced  no  Coleoptera. 
The  description  of  a  tour  in  the  Lake  district  appears  very  unusual,  unless  it 
contains  rhapsodies  on  beautiful  scenery,  and  stock  quotations  from  such  authors 
as  Wordsworth  ;  but  if  any  one  thinks  the  absence  of  these  from  my  notes  betrays 
want  of  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  I  can  only  say,  let  him  view  the  lakes,  day 
after  day  for  a  few  weeks,  through  a  medium  of  rain,  and  he  will  feci  little  disposed 
for  rhapsody.  If  any  one  thinks  the  result  of  my  expedition  very  meagre,  I  hope 
he  will  not  attribute  its  poverty  to  the  unproductiveness  of  the  land,  but  to  the 
hostility  of  the  sky.  I  was  very  glad  to  leave  the  district,  for  collecting  with  a 
wet  coat  on  one's  back  is  very  hard  and  discouraging  woi-k,  and  the  only  poetry 
that  the  Lake  disti'ict  brought  to  my  mind  was  a  verse  from  Horace,  with  the  first 
word  exchanged  for  one  more  appropriate  — 

"Udis  omnia  nam  dura  deusproposuit    *    »    »> 
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Platypteryx  ungmcula. — The  25th  September  being  a  fine  warm  day,  I  went  to 
Epping  Forest  to  search  for  Peronea  umbana  and  cristana ;  having  beaten,  however, 
during  the  whole  of  the  morning  without  meeting  with  the  former,  and  but  one  or  two 
ordinary  varieties  of  tiie  latter,  I  set  to  work  thrashing  the  beech  for  the  larvae  of  P. 
unffuicula,  of  which,  on  reaching  home,  I  found  I  had  taken  42,  many  of  them  full-grown. 
— Wm.  Machin,  Argyle  Road,  Mile  End,  October,  1864. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  October  3rd,  1864. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  the  collection  of  insects  sent  from  India  for  the  Society 
by  Lieut.  Beavan  ;  among  them  were  some  interesting  species. 

Mr.  D.  Sharp  sent  for  exhibition  three  new  species  of  British  Coleoptera  col- 
lected by  himself  in  Scotland  :  1st,  Aiotalia  puncticolUs  (new  to  science),  of  which  he 
had  taken  four  specimens  at  Eannoch ;  2nd,  Tachinus  proMmus  of  Kraatz,  found  in 
sheep's-dung  at  Rannoch,  and  under  similar  circumstances  on  Ben  Lomond  ;  3rd, 
Lesteva  monticola  of  Von  Kiesen wetter,  taken  at  Eannoch,  and  in  the  Isle  of  AiTan. 

Mr.  Janson  exhibited  a  collection  of  insects  made  by  an  officer  in  the  navy  on 
the  Biazihan  Coast,  from  Rio  to  Monte  Video. 

Tiie  President  exhibited  a  species  of  the  singular  Coleopterous  genus  Atracto- 
cerus,  from  Australia,  A.  Krensleri,  and  remarked  that  representatives  of  this  genua 
were  found  in  most  parts  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Wallace  remarked  that  he  used  to  find 
them  in  the  tropics  at  night,  flymg  rather  rapidly  round  his  lamp. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  said  that  the  alhed  European  species  were  all  flying  insects, 
the  larssB  of  which  fed  in  the  heart-wood  of  trees. 

Major  Parry  sent  for  exhibition  a  collection  of  insects  made  by  his  son,  Lieut. 
Parry,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  species  of  Curculionidce  with  numerous  fungoid  growths 
(SphcBrioe)  protruding  fi-om  various  parts  of  its  body. 

Mr.  Wallace  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  large  numbers  of  beetles,  chiefly 
CwrcuUonidce,  similarly  afiected  in  damp  tropical  localities  in  the  east ;  he  had  never 
found  a  living  insect  so  attacked,  they  were  always  dead  and  sticldug  to  twigs,  &c. 

Mr.  Bond,  in  mentioning  the  immense  damage  done  to  turnips,  celery,  &c., 
by  Agrotis  larvse,  remarked  that  when  out  shooting  a  short  time  previously,  ho  had 
shot  a  partridge,  the  crop  of  which  contained  several  full  fed  Agrotis  larvaj. 

The  Rev.  Hamlot  Clark  (on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stainton,  who  was  unavoidably 
absent,)  made  an  appeal  to  the  members  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  Winter,  late  of  Aldeby, 
who  has  been  reduced  to  great  distress  through  long  continued  ill-health.  Mr. 
Clark  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  donations  the  members  might  be  pleased  to 
give  for  Mr.  Winter's  relief. 

Mr.  Baly  read  a  paper  on  new  genera  and  species  of  Phytophaga. 

Part.  I  of  vol.  3  of  the  third  series  of  the  Transactions,  containing  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Pascoe's  "  Longicornia  Malayana,"  was  on  the  table. 

A  Note. — In  my  paper  on  the  Egg  State  (page  65)  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
best  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  eggs  of  many  species,  more  particularly  of 
Buttetf.ics,  is  afibrded  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  females  at  large,  as  they 
flit  from  plant  to  plant,  depositing  their  ova. — H.  G.  Knaggs. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OP  ABTICEBUS  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 
BY    a.    R.    WATBBHOUSE,    F.Z.S.,    ETC. 

Grenus — ARTiCEBUa,  Dalman. 
Articeriis  Duboulayi.  Elongatus,  rufo-testaceus,  oculis  nigris,  supra 
piibescens  crebre  piinctulatus  ;  caput  porrectmn,  elongatum,  cylindricum, 
ante  oculos perparum  angustius.  Antennce  compressce,  longce,  apice  clavatce. 
Thorax  suhquadratiis,  ante  medium  quadratum  angustior,  disco  fovea 
ohlonga  impressus.  Elytra  striata  suturali  impressa.  Abdomen  supra 
hasi  concavum,  postice  convexum.     Long.  corp.  1  lin. 

The  antennae  in  this  insect  are  fully  equal  to  the  head  and  thorax 
in  length,  and  are  terminated  by  a  compressed  truncated  club.  The 
elongate  and  almost  cylindrical  head  is  furnished  with  a  deep  fovea  on 

either  side,  in  front  of  the  eyes,  into 
which  the  antennae  are  inserted ;  and 
as  this  pit  not  only  opens  laterally  but 
forwards  at  the  apex  of  the  rostrum, 
the  antennae  are  much  approximated  at 
the  base,  when  they  are  directed  for- 
wards. They  are  curved  inwards  at 
the  apex.  Viewing  the  insect  from 
above,  they  appear  slender  and  to  be 
suddenly  dilated  into  a  triangular  club 
at  the  apex ;  but,  viewed  from  the  side, 
the  antennae,  owing  to  their  vertically 
compressed  form,  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  they  then  appear  rather 
stout,  and  the  width  gradually  increases 
to  the  apex  ;  the  club  no  longer  pre- 
senting a  suddenly  dilated  form.  The  organs  under  consideration  ap- 
pear to  be  composed  of  an  elongated  scape,  which  is  smooth  and  only 
pubescent  at  the  apex  ;  a  funiculus  composed  of  several  joints 
anchylosed,  and  distinguished  by  being  somewhat  punctured  and  rugu- 
lose  and  densely  pubescent,  and  finally  by  a  club  or  larger  truncated 
terminal  joint,  which  is  smooth  and  less  densely  pubescent.  The  eyes 
are  rather  small,  and  made  up  of  comparatively  large  facets.  The  head, 
thorax,  and  elytra  are  almost  destitute  of  gloss,  being  densely  and  finely 
punctured  and  pubescent ;  the  abdomen  is  glossy  and  spariugl}'-  punc- 
tured. On  the  vertex  of  the  head  are  two  small  dark  raised  spots, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  ocelli.*     The  thorax  has  the  disc  de- 


Articerus   Duboulayi. 


'  Similar  raised  spots  are  lepresenffd  by  Mr.  Wpstwood  in  his  figure  of  ArHcerus  brazilientis. 
See  Trans.  Ent.  See  ,  vol.  iii.,  n.  s.  pi.  7,  fig.  5. 
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pressed,  and  furnished  with  a  large  oblong  fovea.  The  elytra  present 
an  indistinct  sutural  stria,  and  have  two  very  narrow  dusky  bands  cross- 
ing them  near  the  apex.  The  much-raised  and  incrassated  margins  of 
the  basal  half  of  the  abdomen  are  clothed  with  longish  yellow  hairs. 
The  legs  in  the  female  are  simple  and  moderately  stout ;  the  tibiae,  slen- 
der at  the  base,  become  gradually  stouter  to  the  apical  third,  and  are 
then  contracted  in  vddth  to  the  apex.  In  the  male  the  femora  are 
much  incrassated  in  the  middle,  and  somewhat  compressed  ;  the  tibise 
are  much  compressed  ;  those  of  the  anterior  legs  are  furnished  with 
two  short  spines  at  the  apex,  on  either  side  of  a  depression  into  which 
the  tarsus  is  inserted ;  and  they  arc  suddenly  dilated  on  the  side  at  the 
apical  third,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  terminated  by  an  acute  spine.  Tlie 
middle  tibise  are  gradually  dilated  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  then 
obliquely  truncated  on  the  outer  side,  and  are  furnished,  like  the  an- 
terior tibiae,  with  a  spine  on  the  inner  side,  placed  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  apex.  The  hinder  tibiae  are  more  dilated,  attaining  their 
greatest  width  at  the  apical  third,  and  then  being  obliquely  truncated. 

The  section  of  Clavigeridce,  to  which  this  insect  belongs,  and  which 
is  essentially  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  eyes,  promises,  from 
the  wide  geographical  range  of  the  species  hitherto  discovered,  to  be- 
come an  important  one ;  and  possibly  the  peculiar  form  of  antennae 
which  characterizes  the  species  just  described  may  hereafter  form  a 
sectional,  rather  than  a  specific  character,  in  which  case,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of,  at  least,  a  sub-genus,  to  which  the 
name  Horaticus  may  be  applied. 

Several  specimens  of  this  insect  were  found  in  an  ants'  nest  at 
Swan  Eiver,  "W.  Australia,  by  Mr.  DuBoulay ;  who,  as  I  am  informed, 
observed  a  very  large  number  running  about  when  he  lifted  up  a  stone 
covering  the  nest.  A  subsequent  visit,  however,  produced  neither 
beetles  nor  ants,  owang  to  a  flood  having  taken  place.  Mr.  DuBoulay 
remarks  that  when  this  insect  is  alive,  the  antennae  seem  flexible,  "  as 
if  made  of  india-rubber." 


AN    ESSAY   TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE    OF   BRITISH    HOMOPTERA. 
BY    THE    31EV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,    M.A. 

I  design  in  the  present  paper  to  invite  the  attention  of  Entomolo- 
gists to  the  British  Homoptera  Anclienorliynclia,  better  known  as  Cicadas. 
There  are  probably  about  130  indigenous  species,  the  majority  of  which 
are  described  in  Continental  works,  and  a  few  by  Curtis,  Leach,  Hardy. 
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and  Lewis.  Mr.  Walker's  Catalogue  enumerates  145,  but  of  these 
many  will  be  found  to  be  only  varieties,  and  some  {Penthimia  atra,  &c.) 
are  only  entered  provisionally,  as  likely  to  be  discovered  here  after 
further  research.  I  have  been  enabled,  after  about  two  years  of  not 
uninteresting  labour,  but  with  very  moderate  opportunities  of  travel, 
to  verify  a  goodly  number  of  species.  Many  more  may  be  detected  if 
other  collectors  can  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject,  which,  my  ex- 
periences enable  me  to  assert,  will  be  found  full  of  interest. 

The  genera  Deljjhax,  lassus,  and  Eupteryx  {Typhlocyha)  ,VkYQ  rich  in 
species,  and  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  one  half  of  these  have  ever 
fallen  in  my  way.~  The  same  groups  are  naturally  those  in  which  the 
verification  of  sjjecies  is  most  difficult.  The  only  complete  work  whose 
critical  accuracy  can  be  relied  on,  is  Flor's  "  Bhynchoten  Lievlands,''' 
vol.  ii.,  from  which  I  have  derived  much  valuable  information.  Another 
work  of  great  partial  utility  is  Kirschbaum's  "  Die  Athysanus-Arten 
der  Gegend  von  Wiesbaden,"  pviblished  in  1858.  Curtis's  British  En- 
tomology contains  some  well-known  and  much  admired  figures,  but  the 
text,  written  for  the  most  part  without  reference  to  previously  existing 
descriptions,  is  full  of  embarrassment  and  error.  But  the  enumeration 
of  authorities  is  no  part  of  my  purpose ;  they  can  easily  be  found  in 
Hagen,  and  I  shall  give,  under  each  species,  a  reference  to  the  most 
satisfactory  description  that  can  be  foimd.  Neither  is  it  my  object  to 
repeat  generalities  often  written  before,  and  which  are  accessible  to 
every  one.  Time  and  space  alike  forbid  me  to  attempt  a  monograph  : 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  diagnostic  outlines,  specially  in- 
tended for  the  discrimination  of  species,  together  with  notes  upon 
synonymy  (especially  if  unpublished),  localities,  and  points  of  difficulty. 
The  only  collection  of  these  insects,  besides  my  own,  with  which  I  have 
made  profitable  acquaintance,  is  that  of  Mr.  Douglas,  which  he  has 
most  liberally  entrusted  to  my  keeping  for  more  than  a  year  :  it  con- 
tains several  species  to  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  gained  access. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  a  mere  Prodromus  like  the  present  can  in  no 
way  interfere  with  the  value  of  that  complete  work  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  one  day  result  from  the  labours  of  the  Entomologist  above- 
named,  in  conjunction  mth  Mr.  Scott.  If  any  other  collectors  can 
hereby  be  induced  to  accumulate  materials  and  information  in  aid  of 
such  a  future  monograph,  I  shall  not  have  laboured  in  vain.  The  few 
genera  to  which  our  indigenous  Homoptera  Auclienorliyncha  are  referred 
will  easily  be  found  in  numerous  works  ;  it  will  sufiice  here  to  give 
them  syuoptically,  as  follows  : — 
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A. — Ocelli  3.     Pedes  postici  haud  saltatorii.     (Stridulantia.) 
Genus  i. — cicada,  Lin. 

Cicada  Anglica,  Leacli. 

For  a  description  of  this  insect  see  Curtis,  B.E.,  pi.  392.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  G.  h(smatodes,  Liu.,  but  the  neuration  of  the  wings  is 
slightly  different,  and  such  a  discrepancy  must  be  constant  and  specific. 
C.  hcematodes  has  seldom  been  found  so  far  north  as  Paris.  I  have 
taken  it  in  the  south  of  Prance  and  in  Corsica,  but  did  not  hear  its 
voice.  Our  own  species  is  said  to  be  mute,  but  the  truth  probably  is 
that  it  stridulates  feebly  (like  li<smatodes)  ,?indi  that  no  one  has  happened 
to  hear  it.  On  this  subject  see  Douglas  in  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1858,  vol.  4. 
Proc.  p.  65.     It  has  occurred  only  in  the  New  Porest.* 

B. — Ocelli  2.     Pedes  postici  saltatorii.     (Muta.) 

I.     Pulgorina. 

Greuus  ii. — cixms,  Latr. 

t  Antennae  medio  inter  oculos  et  clypeum  insertse. 

1. — Ciccius  nervosus,  Lin. 

Eostrum  ad  coxarum  posticarum  apicem  usque  productum.     [See  Plor. 

Eh.  L.  2,  p.  21.] 

Corp.  long.  2-2^  lin. ;  alar.  exp.  5^-8  lin. 

Head  and  pronotum  testaceous,  the  former  with  two  black  spots  in 
the  fovefe  of  the  vertex.  Spaces  between  the  the  frontal  carinre  black. 
Scutellum  black.  Hemelytra  hyaline,  usually  with  one  or  two  faint 
brown  transverse  bands  before  the  middle  ;  a  distinct  brown  stigmatical 
spot  on  the  costa  near  the  apex,  sometimes  with  a  much  fainter  spot 
beyond  it.  Costa  with  about  20  black  dots,  larger  than  those  which 
beset  all  the  pale  nervures  of  the  hemelytra. 

The  largest  and  commonest  British  species.     It  varies  occasionally, 
as  foUows : — 
Var.  a. — Hemelytra  fascia  latiori  ante  apicem,  et  maculis  quibusdam 

disci  irregularibus  brunneis.     (O.  eunicularius,  Lin. ;  Dionysii, 

Panz.) 
Var.  h. — Similis,  sed  alarum  apex  litura  magna  brunnea. 
Var.  c. — Hemelytra  fere  tota  brunnea,  apice  hyaline.      (C.  Dionysii, 

Curt.  B.E.) 
Var.  d. — Minor ;  scutellum  obscure  ferrugineum,  s.  nigro-plceum  ;  he- 

melytrorum   maculae   parvse,   inconspicuae ;    maculae   costales 

nigerrimae,  valde  distinctae.     (C.  stigmaticus,  Latr.) 

*  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  of  Hasleraere,  has  lately  taken  this  species  in  Surrey.     Vide  p.  171. 
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t  Antenuaj  oculos  propius  quam  elypeum  iiisertse. 

2. — Cixius  contaminatus,  G-enn. 

Rostrum  ad  coxarum  posticarum  basin  tantum  productum.     Frous  cum 

carinis  testacea.     Scutellum  nigrum,  carinis  pallidioribus.     Costa  nigro 

maculata,  maculis  3  grandioribus  in  medio  seinper  conspicuis.      [See 

Flor.  Rli.  L.  2,  p.  2i.] 

Corp.  long.  l|-2 ;  alar,  exp,  5  lin. 

The  smaller  size,  and  structural  differences  above  pointed  out,  to- 
gether with  the  constant  occurrence  of  three  black  sjjots  upon  the  costa 
larger  than  the  other  spots,  will  serve  to  distinguish  this  species.  Less 
common  than  the  preceding  ;  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  counties. 
The  following  are  the  varieties  : — 
Var.  a. — Hemelytra  fascia  longitudinali  lata  brunnea,  margine  interiore 

tenuiter,   exteriore   duplo  latius,    hyalino.       (C  albicinctus, 

Latr.,  Germ.) 
Var.  b. — Hemelytra  fere  tota  brunnea. 

3. — Gixius  musivus,  Germ. 
Rostrum  ut  in  prfecedente.  Frons  nigra,  carinis  luteis.  Carina?  scu- 
tellares  nigrte.  Hemelytra  brunneo  suftusa,  nervis  densissime  nigro 
punctatis,  punctis  subrotundis,  nervo  costali  circum  apicem,  and  macula 
stigmaticali  pallide  brunneis.  Costa  nigro  maculata,  maculis  omnibus 
sequalibus.     [Germ.  Faun.  11,  21.] 

Size  and  form  of  the  preceding.  Not  common.  In  Mr.  Douglas's 
collection  and  my  own.  The  absence  of  the  3  costal  spots  distinguish 
this  from  O.  contaminatus  ;  the  size  will  separate  it  from  G.  nervosus. 

4. — Cixius  leporinus,  Panfc  -^. 

Eostrum,  &c.,  ut  in  prsecedente.  Hemelytra  albida,  sublactea,  nervis 
parcius  nigro  punctatis,  punctis  sublinearibus,  nervo  costali  circum 
apicem,  et  macula  stigmaticali,  nigris.  [Panz.  61,  19.  Schrank,  Ins. 
Austr.  n.  501,  p.  260.] 

Size  and  form  of  the  preceding,  I  have  not  met  with  this  sjjecies, 
which  is  in  Mr.  Douglas's  collection.  The  4  species  here  indicated  are 
probably  all  that  exist  in  this  country. 

{To  he  continued.)   /'^>? 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE    BRITISH    SPECIES    OF    BOLITOBIUS. 
BT   E.    C.    EYE. 

There  are  seventeen  species  of  this  genus  recognized  as  European; 
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of  which  eight  are  found  in  this  country,  one  only  being  at  all  doubtful, 
as  it  stands  on  the  authority  of  a  single  specimen  in  the  Stephensian 
collection. 

The  Bolitohii  are  all  bright,  gaily  coloured  insects,  very  rapid  in 
their  movements,  and  found  iu  fungi  and  dead  leaves,  or  by  pulling 
moss  and  cutting  tufts  of  grass  in  the  winter. 

The  genus  is  separated  from  Mycetoporus,  to  which  it  bears  some 
resemblance  (J£  splendidus  being  especially  BoUtobiiform),  by  its 
maxillary  palpi,  in  which  the  apical  joint  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  long 
as,  and  rather  narrower  than,  the  preceding ;  whereas,  in  Mycetoporus, 
the  apical  joint  is  minute,  slender,  and  subulate,  as  in  Bemhidium 
among  the  GeodepJiaga. 

BoUtohius  is  separated  into  two  sections ;  the  first  (being  the  genus 
Megacronus  of  Stephens),  comprising  the  first  four  species,  in  which  the 
head  is  less  elongate,  the  antennae  rather  stouter,  and  the  joints  of  the 
maxillary  palpi  broad  and  short ;  the  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi 
are  also  dilated  in  the  males.  In  the  second  section  {BoUtohius  proper), 
the  maxillary  palpi  are  elongate  and  slender,  and  the  head  more  porrect; 
the  anterior  tarsi  are  also  not  dilated  in  the  male.  The  difference  in 
the  palpi  is  so  striking  (to  say  nothing  of  other  characters),  that  it 
seems  curious  to  me  that  these  two  sections  are  not  generically  sepa- 
rated ;  Dr.  Kraatz  having  founded  the  genus  Bryoporus,  to  include 
some  of  Erichson's  Bolitohii,  on  certainly  no  better  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction. 

(megaceonus,  Steph.) 
1. — AiTALis,  Payhull   (Staphylinus)  ;    Erichson,   Oen.  et  Spec.  Staph., 
269,  1. 

2^-3  liu.  Shining  black  ;  the  legs  (including  the  anterior  coxae), 
mouth  and  palpi,  four  basal  joints,  and  the  apical  joint,  of  antennae, 
reddish-testaceous ;  the  elytra,  apical,  penultimate,  and  lower  lialf  of 
the  ante-penultimate,  segments  of  the  abdomen,  red.  In  the  male  the 
apical  joint  of  the  antennae  is  oblong,  cylindrical,  and  almost  as  long  as 
the  three  preceding  joints. 

The  thorax  is  very  polished,  and  with  only  a  few  remote  punctures 
along  the  margins ;  six  along  the  front,  three  on  each  side,  and  four 
along  the  base.  The  presence  of  these  punctures  is  indicated  by  a  hair 
growing  out  of  each.  The  elytra  are  a  third  longer  than  the  thorax, 
with  a  row  of  about  ten  small,  but  distinct,  punctures  on  each  side  of 
the  suture  ;  an  irregular  row  of  about  seven  punctures,  almost  obsolete, 
half-way  between  the  suture  and  the  sides,  and  a  row  of  distinct  punc- 
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tures  along  the  outer  margin.  This  system  of  punctuation  prevails 
throughout  the  other  British  species,  with  the  exception  of  inclinans 
and  formosus.  The  abdomen  is  sparingly,  but  strongly,  punctured ; 
the  punctures  being  thickest  at  the  base  of  the  segments.  The  apex 
is  set  with  stiff  and  long  hairs. 

A  variety  is  mentioned  by  Erichson,  in  which  the  Ihorax  also  is 
rufo-testaceous.  It  appears  possibly  to  be  the  Tachinus  merdarius  of 
Gryllenhal. 

I  have  a  male  of  this  species,  in  which  (though  otherwise  typical) 
the  apical  joint  of  the  antennae  is  very  flat,  and  the  elytra  are  obsoletely 
punctured  all  over,  besides  the  usual  striae ;  the  punctuations  presenting 
much  the  appearance  of  the  depressions  caused  by  rain  falling  gently 
upon  soft  mud. 

Hammersmith  Marshes,  Stockwell,  Preston,  Paisley,  Falkirk, 
Glasgow,  Hampstead,  Crystal  Palace,  &c.  ;  not  very  uncommon. 

2.--CINGTTLA.TTJS,  Mann.;  Erichson,  (Joe.  cit.)  270,  2. 

3-3^  lin.  Very  like  analis  in  build  and  colour,  but  differing  in 
being  rather  larger  and  broader,  with  a  more  depressed  and  ample 
thorax ;  also  in  having  the  two  first  joints  of  the  antennae  testaceous, 
the  third  ferruginous,  and  the  two  apical  joints  testaceous  ;  the  apical 
joint  is  also  rather  more  acuminate.  The  aaterior  coxae  are  black,  and 
the  apical  joint  of  the  abdomen  pitchy.  The  punctuation  of  the  striae 
on  the  elytra  is  more  remote,  and  not  so  distinct,  and  the  basal  joints 
of  the  anterior  tarsi  in  the  male  are  more  dilated. 

Erichson  remarks  that  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  antennae  is 
ferruginous  in  the  female,  instead  of  testaceous,  but  I  find  that  some- 
times the  male  exhibits  this  colouration,  and  sometimes  the  female  has 
both  the  apical  joints  decidedly  testaceous. 

Varieties  appear  to  occur,  in  which  the  two  basal  and  the  apical 
joints  only  are  testaceous ;  also  in  which  the  three  apical  joints  are 
testaceous. 

Much  rarer  than  the  preceding.  Eenfrewsh.,  Linlithgowsh.,  For- 
farsh.,  and  summit  of  Catlaw  (Mr.  Hislop,),  Paisley,  Weybridge. 

3. — INCLINANS,  Grav.  ;  Erichson,  loc.  cit.,  271,  3. 

3-3|  lin.  Eufo-testaceous  ;  head,  except  the  mouth,  pitchy-black  ; 
the  four  first  segments  of  the  abdomen  pitchy,  with  the  hinder  margins 
rufo-testaceous,  the  fifth  segment  almost  entirely,  and  the  two  apical 
entirely,  nifo-testaceous.     The  apical  joint  of  the  antennae  acuminate. 
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and  very  little  longer  than  the  preceding.  Elytra  much  longer  than 
the  thorax;  closely, finely  and  evenly  punctured  throughout.  Abdomen 
sparingly  and  finely  punctured.  The  thorax  black  beneath,  the  legs 
and  anterior  coxse  testaceous. 

In  the  male  the  two  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are  strongly 
dilated,  the  intermediate  tibise  are  dilated  at  the  apex,  and  have  the 
apical  spur  very  long,  and  the  intermediate  tarsi  have  the  basal  joint 
flattened,  and  gradually  widened  towards  the  middle. 

Falkirk  and  Berwickshire  (Mr.  Hislop),  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Sharp), 
Holme  Bush,  Coombe  "Wood,  Hampstead,  and  Eeigate.  Barer  than 
the  preceding. 

4. — POBMOSUS,  Orav. ;  Uric,  loc.  cif.,  271,  4. 

2i  lin.  Slender,  rufo-testaceous,  shining.  Head  black,  with  the 
mouth  testaceous;  antennae  very  long,  brown,  with  the  two  basal  joints, 
and  the  apical  joint,  testaceous.  Thorax  almost  rectangular  behind. 
Elytra  not  longer  than  the  thorax  ;  sparingly,  but  strougly  and  con- 
fusedly punctured.  Abdomen  black,  with  the  hinder  half  of  the  fifth 
segment,  and  the  two  apical  segments  entirely,  rufo-testaceous.  Thorax 
beneath,  and  legs,  testaceous. 

In  the  male  the  basal  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  are  very  slightly 
dilated,  and  the  sixth  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath  has  a  slight 
triangular  emargination. 

One  specimen  exists  in  the  Stephensian  collection,  and  the  locality, 
&c.,  given  in  the  manual  is,  "  Moss,  &c.,  London  district,  and  near 
Swansea,  4,  6." 

(BoLiTOBius,  proper.) 
5. — ATKICAPILLIJS,  Fah.,  JSrichs.,  loc.  cit.,  276,  14. 

2^-3  lin.  Fusiform,  shining.  Head  black,  with  the  mouth  pitchy; 
palpi  testaceous  ;  antennse  with  the  point  of  articulation  to  the  head, 
the  four  basal  joints,  and  the  apical  joint,  testaceous,  the  remainder 
pitchy-brown.  The  basal  joint  is  very  long,  and  the  apical  joint  as  long 
as  the  two  preceding. 

Thorax  ample,  polished,  testaceous-red ;  elytra  flattish,  ample, 
rather  longer  than  the  thorax,  b]ue-black,  with  a  humeral  lunulated 
spot,  reaching  towards  the  suture,  and  the  apical  margins,  whitish ; 
depressed  in  the  region  of  the  suture,  on  each  side  of  (and  close  to) 
which,  is  a  well  defined  row  of  about  seven  punctures.  Abdomen 
sparingly  punctured,  rufo-testaceous  ;    the  apical  segment  black,  but 
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whitish  at  its  extreme  base  ;  the  penultimate  black,  but  whitish  at  the 
apex,  and  rufo-testaceous  at  the  base.  Thoi*ax  black  beneath ;  legs 
and  anterior  coxae  yellow. 

The  sixth  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male  is  truncate  beneath, 
and  rounded  in  the  female. 

Eatlier  common  in  fungi,  in  the  autumn,  and  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  AVhen  alive,  this  insect  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance,  owing  to  its  contrast  of  colour. 

6. — TEiNOTATUS,  Erichson.  loc.  cit.,  279,  19. 

Smaller  than  atricapillus,  and  varying  somewhat  in  size.  Fusiform, 
testaceous,  shining.  Head  black  ;  mouth,  palpi,  and  four  basal  joints 
of  antennae  testaceous,  the  remainder  pitchy-brown.  Thorax  rufo- 
testaceous.  Elytra  much  longer  than  the  thorax,  with  a  pitchy-black 
suffused  spot,  commencing  at  the  shoulder,  and  reaching  to  the  suture, 
forming  a  triangular  scutellar  patch.  This  spot  is  of  all  sizes,  dimi- 
nishing from  the  above  condition  to  a  mere  dark  streak  on  each  side  of 
the  Bcutellum,  but  always  present. 

There  is  also  a  large,  suffused,  pitchy -black  spot,  inside  the  whole 
outer  apical  angle  of  each  elytron,  not  reaching  quite  to  the  suture,  and 
leaving  the  margins  testaceous. 

The  punctuations  in  the  sutural  striae  are  about  eight  in  number, 
of  which  the  first  and  last  pairs  are  faintly  or  indistinctly  impressed. 

The  abdomen  is  reddish-testaceous,  w^ith  the  base  of  the  segments 
sometimes  inclined  to  pitchy,  very  sparingly  punctured,  the  punctures 
being  stronger  and  more  frequent  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  beneath  is  obsoletely  impressed 
longitudinally. 

The  colours  in  this  and  the  two  next  species  fade  considerably 
after  death.  All  three  are  very  abundant  in  fungi,  during  the  autumn, 
throughout  the  country ;  and  may  often  be  seen  on  the  collecting 
paper,  scampering  away  rapidly,  out  of  one  and  the  same  fungus. 

The  species  may  generally  be  separated  easily  by  the  number  of 
punctures  in  the  sutural  striae,  and  (in  the  case  of  pygmcsus)  by  the 
punctuation  of  the  abdomen. 

7. — EXOLETUS,  Erichs.,  loc.  cit.,  280,  20. 

The  largest  examples  of  this  species  are  rather  smaller  than 
ordinary  specimens  of  trinotatus,  and  the  smallest  are  not  larger  than 
Tachyporus  chrysomelinus.      Very  like  trinotatus  in  colour  and  build 
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(except  that  it  is  uot  quite  so  broad),  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
sutural  striae,  which  are  each  composed  of  about  twelve  closely  planted 
and  well  defined  punctures.  The  thorax  also  is  not  so  wide  behind ; 
the  scuteUar  spot  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  very  faintly  indicated,  and 
the  apical  spots  are  more  suffused  towards  the  suture  and  hinder  margin. 
The  apex  of  the  abdomen  is  often  pitchy.  Specimens  sometimes  occur, 
in  which  the  dark  colour  is  suifused  nearly  all  over  the  elytron,  leaving 
only  the  shoulders  testaceous ;  in  others,  the  entire  insect  is  clear 
testaceous,  except  the  head  and  apex  of  elytra  and  abdomen. 

In  the  male  the  sixth  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath  is  very 
slightly  emarginate  at  the  apex. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  least  abundant  of  the  three  common  species, 

8.— PTGM^TJs,  Fab.;  EricJis.,  loc.  cit.,  280,  21. 

Extremely  variable  in  size,  some  specimens  being  as  large  as  any 
exoletus,  and  others  smaller  than  Tachyporus  Tiumerosus.  From  both 
the  preceding  species  it  may  be  known  by  the  finer  and  closer  punc- 
tuation of  its  abdomen,  and  by  the  sutural  strise  being  composed  of 
only  about  six  punctures.  It  is  more  fusiform  than  exoletus,  and 
usually  much  smaller  than  trinotatus. 

It  varies  much  in  colour,  being  either  clear  testaceous  with  the 
head  pitchy,  or  with  the  head  and  apex  of  elytra  and  abdomen  pitchy  ; 
or  with  the  head,  entire  disc  of  thorax,  scuteUar  patch,  lower  angles 
of  elytra,  and  base  of  abdominal  segments,  pitchy  ;  sometimes  the 
entire  abdomen  is  pitchy,  with  only  a  thin  apical  margin  to  each  seg- 
ment testaceous. 

In  the  male,  the  sixth  abdominal  segment  beneath  has  an  obsolete 
tubercle  in  the  middle,  and  a  slight  longitudinal  depression. 


NOTES  ON  TARSOPHLEBIA  WESTWOODII,  GIEBEL,  A  FOSSIL  DEAGON-FLY. 
BY   DE.    H.    A.    HAGEN. 

In  Brodie's  "  Fossil  insects,"  pi.  10,  f.  8,  Mr.  Westwood  figures  the 
basal  portion  of  the  wing  of  a  JSfeuropteron,  and  says  (1.  c.  p.  127) 
"  that  he  is  uncertain  as  to  the  position  of  the  insect  to  which  the  wings 
belonged."  Afterwards,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Geological  Journal,"  vol.  5, 
he  says  "  that  the  wing  belonged  to  a  rather  large  species  allied  to  his 
Heterophlehia  disloeata."  M.  Giebel,  in  his  "Fauna  der  Vorwelt," 
p.  288,  gives  to  this  species  the  name  of  Heterophlehia  Westwoodii. 
In  my  palaeontological  notes  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual  for  1862,  I 
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have  asserted  that  some  fossil  species  from  Solenhofen  are  so  similar  to 
those  described  from  England,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
they  are  different.  This  vpas  especially  the  case  in  Heterophlehia 
dislocata  and  H.  eximia  from  Solenhofen.  JSTow,  I  am  able  to  assert 
with  certainty  that  these  species,  apparently  so  closely  allied,  are 
distinct.  Of  S.  dislocata  I  have  only  had  at  my  disposal  a  wing  from 
Cheltenham,  of  which  the  portion  the  most  decisive — the  basal — is 
wanting,  but  the  remainder  is  sufficiently  clear  to  separate  the  species. 
Without  entering  into  details,  I  can  say  that  S.  eximia  ranges  with  the 
Galoot erygines,  and  differs  from  all  other  known  Odonata  in  the  tarsi  ; 
the  first  joint  is  longer  than  the  others,  while  it  is  always  shorter  in  all 
living  Odonata.  The  basal  portion  of  the  wing  (I  suppose  always  that 
the  details  given  by  Mr.  Westwood  are  correct,)  differs  from  that  of 
H.  dislocata.  In  examining  the  other  figures,  I  find  that  the  basal 
portion  (pi.  10,  f.  8,)  accords  precisely  with  my  genus  Tarsoplilehia. 
Perhaps  fossil  specimens  found  in  England,  which  have  not  yet  been 
published,  will  prove  the  correctness  of  my  determination.  In  any  case 
it  would  be  to  me  of  the  greatest  interest  to  be  able  myself  to  compare 
a  wing  of  Heterophlehia  dislocata  so  as  to  be  able  to  point  out  the 
difierences  in  the  basal  portion  also,  between  the  genera  SeteropJdehia 
and  Tarsophlelia,  for  in  spite  of  their  resemblance,  I  believe  that 
Heterophlehia  belongs  to  the  Gomphines — Tarsophlehia  to  the  Galop- 
terygines.  In  conclusion,  one  cannot  help  remarking  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  the  fossil  Tarsophlehia  deranges  our  system  of  the  Odonata, 
founded  on  the  species  now  living  on  the  globe,  in  a  most  striking  way, 
by  the  length  of  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi,  which  in  all  recent  sjDecies 
is  invariably  shorter  than  the  following. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

BY   HENBT   WALTER   BATES,   F.Z.S. 

(Continued,  from  ;page  \Z\.) 

61. — AMPHIRENE    SUPERBA. 

^  ?  .  Expans.  3"  10'".  Wings  with  the  outer  margins  scalloped, 
dentations  prominent,  acute,  median  lobe  of  hind- wing  more  elongated 
and  narrower  than  in  the  allied  species.  Fore-wing  with  the  apex 
strongly  produced,  subfalcate ;  abdominal  edge  of  hind- wing  deeply 
incurved  near  the  anal  angle.  Above  :  deep  blackish-brown,  both 
wings  crossed  by  a  white  belt,  much  broader  on  the  fore  than  on  the 
hind-wing,  and  edged  with  light  blue;  hind- wing  with  a  thin,  limulated, 
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interrupted,  sub-marginal  pale  blue  line,  and  between  it  and  the  margin 
a  row  of  light  brown  lunulas.  Beneath  :  light  brown  ;  belt  same  as 
above ;  two  rows  of  pale  blue  spots  cross  the  fore-wing  ceU  ;  the  fore- 
wing  outer  border  has  a  row  of  brownish-white  lunules  not  reaching 
the  apex,  and  the  hind-Aving  has  a  similar  row  placed  between  two 
lunulated  red  streaks,  b^th  edged  on  each  side  with  dusky. 
Guatemala,  central  valleys. 

62. — PAPHIA   NOBILIS. 

(^ .  Expans.  3'".  Fore-wing  costa  somewhat  angularly  arched, 
apex  acute,  outer  margin  slightly  incurved  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  hind  angle,  and  thence  running  straight  to  the  angle,  hind 
margin  simple.  Hind-wing  outer  margin  faintly  waved,  tail  long  and 
slightly  dilated  at  the  apex.  Pore-wing  above  :  rich  deep  purplish-red, 
with  the  apical  and  outer  borders,  two  bent  lines  from  the  costa 
(beyond  the  cell)  to  the  hind  margin,  and  all  the  nervures  blackish. 
Hind-wing  blackish,  wath  the  base  deep  purplish-red,  gradually  blending 
with  the  dusky  limb  of  the  wing ;  near  the  tail  is  a  row  of  whitish 
specks  tipped  with  black.  Beneath:  reddish,  glossy,  minutely  irrorated 
throughout  with  dusky-brown ;  hind- wing  with  two  dusky  and  indistinct 
transverse  streaks. 

$  .  Expans.  3"  2'".  Similar  in  form  and  colour  to  the  male,  but 
the  fore-wing  has  two  transverse  bent  rows  of  brownish-white  spots 
which  lie  behind  the  two  dusky  streaks  respectively,  and  correspond  to 
them  in  direction.  The  limb  of  the  hind- wing  is  of  a  paler  and  dingier 
brown  hue,  and  the  sub-marginal  specks  are  larger,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous series.     Beneath :  same  as  in  the  male,  but  much  paler. 

Guatemala,  central  valleys. 

63. — PAPHIA   EXCELLENS. 

^  $  .  Expans.  3"  6'".  Eore-wing  costa  arched,  very  strongly  so 
towards  the  apex  ;  apex  itself  prolonged  into  a  hooked  point ;  outer 
margin  deeply  incurved  behind  the  apex,  and  thence  slightly  waved 
but  straight  to  the  hind  angle  ;  hind  margin  straight.  Hind- wing  with 
the  outer  margin  dilated  behind  the  apex  into  a  broad  angular  pro- 
jection ;  tail  very  long,  broad,  and  curved,  and  dilated  at  the  tip  ;  anal 
angle  produced  into  a  short  broad  lobe ;  abdominal  edge  deeply  and 
regularly  incurved  before  the  anal  angle.  Wings  above :  ochreous, 
deepening  into  fulvous  towards  the  base ;  outer  limb  of  both  wings 
and  the  veins  of  the  anterior  pair  blackish,  the  limb  traversed  from 
the  costa  of  fore-wing  to  anal  margin  of  hind- wing  by  two  rows  of 
large  oclu'eous  spots  ;  the  outer  half  of  the  liind  wing  is  irroi'ated  with 
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dusky,  and  the  ochreous  spots  are  confused  towards  tlie  anal  angle. 
Beneath :    very  similar  to  P.  Electra  (Hewitson,  Exot.  Butt.,  Paph. 
f.  2)  ;  but  darker  and  the  costal  border  of  the  hind- wing,  in  the  middle, 
marked  with  a  reniform  silvery  spot. 
Guatemala,  central  valleys. 

64. — PAPHIA   XENICA. 

^.  Expans.  3"  3'".  Fore-wing  strongly  arched,  apex  obtusely 
pointed,  outer  margin  of  great  length  and  curved  outwards,  the  hind 
angle  being  greatly  prolonged  in  connection  with  a  very  deep  incision 
of  the  hind  margin.  Hind-wing  tailed  (tails  broken) .  Above  :  the 
base  of  the  fore-wing  and  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  hind-wing  steel 
blue,  outer  part  of  the  wings  blackish ;  fore-wing  beyond  the  middle 
crossed  by  a  broad  orange-tawny  belt,  beginning  on  the  costa,  and 
passing  a  little  above  the  hind  angle  to  the  apical  border  of  the  hind- 
wdng.  Hind-wing  outer  margin  with  a  row  of  pale  bluish  specks 
tipped  with  black.  Beneath  :  rusty  brownish-red  clouded  with  blackish, 
and  sprinkled  with  minute  whitish  specks  ;  the  black  colour  forms  an 
obscure  streak  on  fore-wing,  stretching  from  the  apex  to  the  middle 
of  the  hind  margin,  and  two  similar  transverse  streaks  in  the  hind- wing. 

Guatemala,  Polochic  valley.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Salvin,  being  a  species  of  an  appearance  quite 
foi'eignto  Tropical  America,  and  resembling  Eastern  forms.  In  colours 
it  resembles  closely  Kallima  ParaJcleta  of  Horsfield,  an  inhabitant  of 
Java. 

65. — MORPHO    OCTAVIA. 

^  ?  .  Expans.  5".  Closely  allied  to  M.  AcMlles,  Lin.,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  Mexican  form  M.  Montezuma,  Guenee.  Eore-wing 
obtuse,  outer  margin  not  incurved.  Above  :  light  metallic  blue,  much 
lighter  than  in  M.  Montezuma  and  the  allied  forms ;  outer  limb  of  both 
wings  pallid  brown,  with  two  sub-marginal  duskj^  lines  which  enclose 
ashy  lunules  in  the  fore-wing,  and  pale  rosy-red  lunules  in  the  hind- 
wing,  these  lunules  in  some  specimens  being  extended  into  a  continuous 
streak.  Beneath :  pale  brown,  very  pale  on  the  outer  borders.  Cells 
crossed  by  grey  streaks,  a  similarly  coloured  streak  also  borders  the 
inner  side  of  the  rows  of  ocelli  on  each  wing.  Ocelli  three  in  number 
on  the  fore- wing  and  four  on  the  hind-wing  ;  they  are  round,  and  have 
purplish  pupils  with  white  centre  specks,  and  yellowish  irides  edged  on 
each  side  with  black,  the  whole  encircled  by  a  pale  greyish  ring. 

This  was  the  sole  species  of  its  stock,  found  on  the  Pacific  slopes 
of  the  Guatemala  highlands.  In  all  the  central  valleys  M.  Montezuma 
alone  was  found  of  the  forms  allied  to  M.  AcMlles. 
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66. — BRASSOLIS    STEIX. 

$  .  Expans.  4"  4'".  Wings  of  the  same  shape  as  in  B.  macrosiris 
(Dbldy.  &  Hew.  Gen.  D.  L.  pi.  lix.,  f.  3).  Above:  dark  blackish- 
brown  ;  costal  edge  of  fore- wing  near  the  base  streaked  with  grey  ; 
the  same  wing  crossed,  just  beyond  the  cell,  by  a  white  belt  which 
terminates  towards  the  end  of  the  second  median  branch,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  large  spot  of  the  same  colour  between  the  first  and  second 
branches  ;  near  the  apex  are  two  small  white  spots.  Hind-wing  with 
the  apical  border  narrowly  white.  Beneath  :  fore-wing  blackish;  basal 
pai't  crossed  by  a  nvimber  of  slender  grey  streaks,  white  belt  as  above, 
and  beyond  this,  near  the  apex,  are  two  large  ocelli  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  with  black  pupils  on  their  inner  sides,  both  are  surrounded  by  a 
broad  fulvous  iris,  open  towards  the  apex  of  the  wing ;  close  to  the 
apex  are  two  black  spots.  Hind-wing  tawny,  crossed  by  numerous 
dark  streaks,  which  are  brown  towards  the  abdominal  border,  and  black 
towards  the  disc  and  outer  border  ;  beyond  the  cell  is  a  row  of  obsolete 
ocelli,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  costa  a  large  tawny  spot. 

Guatemala,  central  valleys. 

67. — BE.ASSOLIS    ISTHMIA. 

cJ .  Expans.  3"  7'".  Closely  allied  to  B.  Sophorce,  L.,  smaller, 
apex  of  the  fore-wing  broader,  and  the  outer  margin  consequently  less 
broadly  and  deeply  incurved  ;  hind-wing  outer  border  much  more 
curved  outwards.  The  fore-wing  is  of  the  same  colour  as  in  B.  SoplwrcB, 
but  the  tawny  belt  is  broader  and  paler.  The  hind-wing  is  quite 
destitute  of  tawny  stripe. 

Panama. 

68. — PRONOPHILA    L.ETiriCA. 

^.  Expans.  2"  7'".  Eore-wing  costa  slightly  arched,  apex 
broadly  rounded,  outer  margin  incurved  in  the  middle  and  waved. 
Hind-wing  outer  margin  strongly  dentate,  the  lobe  at  the  end  of  the 
second  median  branch  nervure  longer  than  the  others.  Above :  dark 
brown,  fore-wing  with  a  large  spot  behind  the  median  nervure  ochreous 
white,  and  with  four  small  spots  of  the  same  colour  nearer  the  apex. 
Hind-wing  with  a  large  ochreous-white  spot  passing  over  the  end  of 
the  cell,  and  having  three  deep  sinuations  on  its  outer  edge.  Beneath : 
fore-wing  dark  brown,  with  spots  same  as  above ;  apex  obscure  rufous- 
brown,  with  a  lighter  streak  near  the  apex.  Hind-wing  tawny-brown, 
crossed  by  two  nearly  straight  ochreous-Avhite  streaks  ;  posterior  to  the 
outer  streak  is  a  broad  pale  belt,  rusty-brown  in  its  middle  part,  and 
traversed  therein  by  a  straight  row  of  black  ocelli,  the  three  middle 
ones  of  which  are  very  minute ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  pale  belt  is 
deeply  multisinuate. 

Guatemala,  interior. 

(I'o  he  continued.) 
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Cidaria  russata  and  immanata. — I  send  you  tho  following  note,  in  the  hope 
that  some  account  of  the  investigation  of  the  earliei*  stages  of  these  species,  on 
which,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  bestowed  as  much  pains  as  untoward 
circumstances  would  permit,  may  not  prove  altogether  unacceptable. 

To  begin  with  russata.  On  August  11th,  1863,  I  captured  a  ?  moth  ;  she  at 
once  laid  some  eggs,  from  which  the  larvaa  were  hatched  simultaneously  on  23rd  of 
same  month  ;  I  fed  them  on  sallow  and  strawberry,  and  they  attained  the  length  of 
half-an-inch  before  hybernation  :  about  ]  5tli  February,  1864,  they  began  to  feed 
again,  and  had  all  of  them  attained  their  full  growth,  and  were  spun  up  between 
10th  and  23rd  April.  During  the  latter  month  I  also  captured  4  or  5  larvae,  and 
they  too  were  spun  up  by  the  26th.  The  moths  (about  15  in  all)  from  both  bred 
and  captured  larvo9  emerged  between  May  5th  and  18th.  Meanwhile,  on  May  10th, 
I  received  from  Mr.  Batty,  of  Sheffield,  one  full-fed  larva,  which  he  had  found  on 
whortleberry  ;  this  spun  up  at  once,  and  the  moth  appeared  May  27th.  A  few  days 
later,  during  the  first  week  of  June,  I  obtained  4  or  5  batches  of  eggs  from  captured 
$  S;  the  larvEe  from  the  first  of  these  were  hatched  on  June  11th,  and  the  rest  in 
due  order  ;  they  fed  up  fast  on  sallow  and  strawberry  ;  the  first  began  to  spin  on 
July  15th ;  the  first  moth  appeared  on  August  5th,  and  the  rest  continued  to  emerge 
till  the  first  week  in  September ;  I  did  not  set  out  all  of  them,  but  there  must  have 
been  several  dozens. 

Now  for  the  dates  of  imnuinata.  I  captured  a  ?  moth  of  the  var.  viarmorata, 
August  12th,  1863 ;  she  at  once  laid  eggs  ;  also  in  tho  latter  part  of  August,  and 
the  first  week  of  Septembei-,  I  received  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson  (who  was  then  in 
Westmoreland),  and  from  Mr.  Batty,  of  Shefiield,  several  batches  of  eggs  laid  by 
$  s  of  the  dark  type  (they  kindly  enclosed  the  moths  for  my  inspection)  ;  some  of 
these  eggs  I  kept  for  a  time  indoors,  and  some  outdoors,  but  not  a  single  larva 
broke  shell  until  March  5th,  1864,  when  the  larvae  of  my  marmorata  began  to  make 
their  appearance  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  day.  The  eggs  from  Westmoreland 
and  Sheffield,  having  been  deposited  in  chip  boxes,  could  not  so  well  be  kept  damp, 
and  had  nearly  all  dried  up  ;  most  fortunately,  however,  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
a  few  larvae  wjere  hatched  from  them.  The  marmorata  larvae  fed  away  freely  on 
wild  strawberry,  and  occasionally  on  sallow,  and  began  some  of  them  to  spin  up  on 
27th  May  (the  day  on  which  I  bred  my  latest  specimen  of  the  spring  moths  of" 
•russata),  and  by  11th  June,  all  were  in  pupae  ;  the  moths,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
50,  emerged  between  June  13th  and  July  4th :  the  type  immanata  larvae  fed  up 
more  slowly,  going  into  pupse  from  June  10th  to  about  the  same  day  in  July,  and 
tho  moths  appearing  from  June  28th  to  quite  the  latter  end  of  July,  numbering 
about  a  dozen  in  all. 

The  above  dates  call  for  no  special  remark,  except  that  (as  is  the  case  at  times 
when  insects  are  reared  in  confinement)  some  of  them  are  a  little  earlier  than  those 
rightly  assigned  for  these  species ;  but  I  may  make  one  or  two  remarks  about  the 
perfect  insects  :  and  first  as  to  constancy  of  form  and  markings.  It  will  have  been 
seen  that  both  broods  of  rus.-iata  were  investigated,  as  well  as  both  varieties  of 
immanata,  these  last  too  coming  from  parts  of  the  country  very  distant  from  each 
other ;  yet  in  no  instauce  could  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  moths  bred  fully 
possessed  the  distinctive  chai-acters  of  their  respective  parents  ;  there  was  no  con- 
fusiun  of  species.     ISlcxt  ai  to  variation  ol  ct)lour.      Whibt,  as  Mr.  Doubleday  has 
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often  proved,  two  or  three  varioties  of  russata  appeared  in  the  same  brood,  for 
example  saturata  and  perfuscata  from  eggs  of  centum-notata,  and  again  centum' 
notaia  from  eggs  of  comma-notata ;  on  the  other  hand,  neither  the  type  imma/nata, 
nor  the  variety  marmm-ata,  produced  any  ofifspri?ig  differing  in  depth  of  colour  from 
themselves  ;  still,  I  quite  expect  that  further  experiments  in  breeding  them  will 
clearly  prove  that  these  are  varieties  of  one  good  species  ;  and  that  Mr.  Doubleday's 
opinion  (that  there  are  two,  no  more  and  no  less  than  two  species  of  Cidaria  to  be 
made  out  of  all  the  moths  to  which  the  various  names  enumerated  in  this  paper 
have  been  given,)  maintained  by  him  so  long  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  Continental 
Entomologists,  and  one  may  add,  the  negligence  of  those  nearer  home,  will  be  fully 
borne  out  by  facts  in  every  point. 

I  subjoin  compai-ative  descriptions  of  the  eggs  and  larvae,  the  latter  made  from 
living  specimens,  and  rendered  more  exact  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Buckler's  pen  and 
pencil ;  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  that  in  the  second  week  of  July  we  were  able  to 
put  full-grown  larvae  of  the  two  species  side  by  side  for  comparison,  but  I  am  sorry 
I  was  not  able  to  make  fuller  notes  of  their  changes  after  each  moulting. 

The  eggs  of  russata  are  of  a  flat  oval  shape,  in  colour  a  very  pale  ochreous, 
resembling  that  of  a  pale  tinted  chip  box.  The  larvae  when  first  hatched  are  dirty 
whitish,  and  somewhat  translucent ;  after  a  change  of  skin  they  become  greenish, 
and  some  individuals  soon  acquire  a  pink  spiracular  stripe,  which,  however,  occa- 
sionally disappears  again  at  the  last  moult.  When  full-fed,  fine  individuals  (the 
hybernated  larvae  were  finer  than  the  summer  broods,  and  resulted  in  finer  moths,) 
attain  the  length  of  l^^inch,  in  shape  they  are  rather  long  and  slender,  the  head 
round  but  flattish  above,  the  anterior  segments  a  good  deal  wrinkled,  the  spiracular 
region  puckered  and  projecting,  thus  giving  the  whole  larva  rather  a  flattened  ap- 
pearance; the  two  anal  points  a cwfe.  The  gi'ound  colour  varies  from  a  yellowish- 
green  to  a  light  tint  of  full  green  ;  the  slender  dark  green  dorsal  line  is  bordered  by 
the  ground  colour;  the  sub-dorsal  line  pale  yellow,  or  yellowish-white  ;  in  some  in- 
dividuals there  is  a  broad  purplish-red  stripe  extending  from  2nd  to  13th  segment, 
and  including  the  ventral  and  anal  pairs  of  legs,  in  others  this  is  of  a  rose-pink, 
and  is  much  narrower,  and  extends  from  3rd  to  10th  segment ;  others  again  have 
only  a  row  of  5  or  6  irregular  dashes  of  pink,  whilst  in  a  great  many  there  is  no 
pink  whatever  to  be  seen,  but  instead  a  slender  stripe  of  a  dark  tint  of  the  ground 
colour  running  along  the  spiracles  ;  segmental  folds  yellow,  dots  and  spiracles 
whitish,  anal  points  sometimes  pink,  sometimes  green. 

The  eggs  of  immanata  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ')-ussata  in  shape,  but  in 
colour  are  yellowish,  sometimes  lightish  red  ;  the  newly-hatched  larvae  are  yellow, 
nearly  as  yellow  as  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the  wild  strawberry  ;  this  seemed 
to  me  a  very  strong  mark  of  distinction  from  russata,  and  was  possessed  by  the 
larvae  both  of  the  type  and  the  variety  (marmorata),  which,  in  fact,  at  every  period 
of  growth  were  identical  in  colour  and  markings  ;  after  the  first  moult  they  become 
more  greenish.  When  full  grown  they  attain  the  length  of  about  l^inch.  In  shape 
they  much  resemble  Riissata,  only  they  seem  more  cylindrical,  and  the  anal  points 
are  blunt ;  the  ground  colour  is  a  dull,  pale  yellowish  or  whitish-green  ;  the  dark 
green  dorsal  lino  bordered  by  a  s.pa,ce  paler  than,  the  ground  colour,   the  sub-dorsai 
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line  dirty  whitish,  and  at  the  middle  segmental  folds,  just  above  the  spiracles,  are 
6  or  7  pale  oblique  streaks ;  the  spiracular  line  greeu,  with  a  yellowish  thread  run- 
ning throughout  its  length  ;  dots  and  spiracles  white  ;  segmental  folds  yellow,  anal 
points  sometimes  very  pale  pink,  sometimes  pale  green.  Altogether  the  full-grown 
larva  (though  when  first  hatched  so  gaily  dressed,)  is  a  much  duller  looking  creature 
than  that  oirussata. 

The  pupae,  with  their  transparent  cases,  showing  green  when  new,  and  growing 
darker  as  the  moth  approaches  perfection,  as  well  as  the  slightly  formed  cocoons, 
did  not  appear  to  differ. — Ecv.  J.  Hellins,  Exeter. 

Alterations  in  Nomenclature.     Anisotoma  ornata,  and  Tychius  hrevicornis. 

Anisotoma  lituka,  Stephens,  Mandib.  v.,  403 ;  id.  Man.  104,  829. 

The  description  of  A.  ornata  given  by  Fairmaire  (Annales  de  la  Sac.  Ent.  de 
France,  3me  serie,  vol.  Hi.,  1855,  Bull.  p.  30)  accords  so  exactly  with  the  structure 
of  A.  litura,  Steph.,  that  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  two 
species  are  identical ,  and,  if  so,  that  the  name  ornata  must  be  suppressed. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  (loc.  cit.)  for  A.  ornata. 

"  Rufo-testacea,  nitidior,  ovalis,  parum  convexa,  antennarum  clav&,  articulo 
"  secundo  excepto,  nigricante :  prothorace  dense  sed  tenuissime  punctato,  iasi  fere 
*'  recta,  angulis  posticis  subrectis,  fere  obtusis ;  elytris  punctato-substriatis,  interstitiis 
"  indistincte  punctulatis ;  maris  femoribus  posticis  muticis,  tibiis  posticis  valdi 
"  arcuatis ;  feminm  tibiis  posticis  fere  rectis,  vix  arcuatis.  Var.,  elytrorum  suturd 
"  margineque  externa  brunneis,     L.  21-8  miU." 

Fairmaire  seems  to  have  had  but  a  very  Umited  number  of  specimens,  and 
yet  considers  the  form  with  dark  suture  and  outer  margins  to  the  elytra  as  a 
variety  of  the  immaculate  condition,  which  he  makes  the  type.  I  have  recently 
taken  five  specimens  of  the  unicolorous  form  (of  both  sexes),  at  Mickleham,  by 
sweeping  among  dead  leaves  ;  and  have  found  upwards  of  a  dozen  in  Dr.  Power's 
collection,  mixed  with  A.  calcarata  (which  it  greatly  resembles,  superficially),  and 
also  one  among  some  unexamined  Anisotomidce  from  Cumberland,  sent  to  me  by 

Mr.  T.  J.  Bold.      I  find  also  that  this  pale  form  is  the  "13  sp ?"  of  Mr. 

Waterhouse's  catalogue.  The  latter  gentleman,  on  seeing  further  examples,  is  now 
of  opinion  that  this  insect  cannot  be  separated  specifically  from  the  dark  form, 
viz.,  A.  litura;  especially  as  the  light  condition  occurs  in  the  north  of  England, 
from  whence  also  he  now  possesses  intermediate  states  of  colour ;  e.g.,  specimens 
with  the  suture  alone  brownish,  with  the  suture  and  margins  darkened,  and  with 
the  thorax  black,  and  the  suture  and  margins  broadly  black.  The  last  form  seems 
to  be  the  type  of  the  species.  All  the  southern  specimens  I  have  seen  (upwards 
of  twenty  in  number),  although  structurally  identical  with  A.  litura,  exhibit  no 
tracing  of  dark  colouration. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  both  authors  should  have  named  the  species  from 
its  dark  coloured  form.  Stephens,  I  think,  was  right  in  so  doing,  though  he 
appears  not  to  have  known  the  palo  condition.  Fairmaire,  on  the  contrary, 
describes  an  immaculate  light  coloured  insect,  and  names  the  species  from  a  form 
of  which  he  considers  it  to  he  a  \'ariety. 
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The  species  varies  considerably  in  size,  the  males  being  much  the  largest ; 
and,  in  its  light  coloured  form,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pallid  condition  of 
A.  calcarata  (next  to  which  it  must  be  placed,  on  account  of  its  anterior  tibiae  not 
being  widened  at  the  apex,  and  the  apical  joint  of  its  antenna3  being  decidedly 
narrower  than  the  two  preceding  joints)  by  the  following  characters.  It  is  of  a 
shorter  ovate  form,  and  not  quite  so  convex;  the  thorax  has  its  base  nearly 
straight,  not  so  sinuous  near  the  hinder  angles,  which  are  almost  acute,  and  not 
rounded  off ;  and  the  punctuation  of  the  striae  of  the  elyti-a  is  not  quite  so  deep. 

In  the  male,  moreover,  the  hinder  femora  are  not  toothed  beneath,  but  are 
rounded  off  at  the  lower  apex,  and  the  hinder  tibiae  are  elongate,  and  much  curved 
inwai-da.  There  are  of  course  (as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  indeed  in 
all  insects  where  the  male  chai-acter  is  normally  of  strong  development)  specimens 
in  which  the  latter  peculiarities  are  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  type  form. 

Tychius  PYGJt.EUS,  De   BamevUle,  Rev.  et  Mcuj.  de  Zool^  sSrie  ii.,  Tom.  xii ,  ISfiO, 
p.  167. 

From  the  description  given  in  the  above-mentioned  publication  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  that  Tychius  Irevicwnis,  Waterliouse  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc,  Lond., 
5th  May,  1862),  is  synonymous  with,  and  subsequent  in  date  of  publication  to,  the 
above-named  species ;  and,  if  so,  that  the  name  hrevicornis  must  be  suppressed. 

The  chief  remarkable  point  in  this  insect,  next  to  its  small  size,  is  however 
omitted  in  M.  de  Barneville's  diagnosis,  viz.,  the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
antennae,  both  the  scape  and  separate  joints  of  the  funiculus  being  not  so  long  as 
in  the  allied  species.  I  have  compared  Mr.  Waterhouse's  specimens  with  th« 
description  of  T.  pyg^r,  o'us,  and  find  them  to  accord  very  exactly,  as  far  as  the 
description  goes. — E.  C.  Rye,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  5th  Novemher,  1864. 

A  Nev!  British  Tachinua. — T.  pallipes,  Grav. 

While  looking  over  some  Tachini  lately  taken  by  me  in  this  neighbourhood,  I 
have  noticed  some  specimens  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  species  in  our  lists. 
At  first  sight  they  very  closely  resemble  the  common  T.  rufipes,  but  the  structure 
of  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen,  especially  of  the  female,  is  very  different 
to  what  it  is  in  that  insect,  agreeing  on  the  other  hand  remarkably  well  with 
Kraatz's  description  of  those  parts  in  T.  pallipes,  Grav.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, the  specimens  in  question  do  not  correspond  so  entirely  with  this  description ; 
the  chief  difference  being  that  the  elytra  appear  to  be  rather  longer  than  Kraatz's 
diagnosis  of  T.  pallipes  would  lead  one  to  expect.  I  therefore  rather  hesitatingly 
assign  my  insects  to  that  species.  They  are  about  the  size  of  T.  rufipes,  but  with 
paler  legs,  and  with  the  lateral  margins  of  the  thorax  yellow.  In  the  male,  the 
upper  plate  of  the  seventh  abdominal  segment  ends  in  four  not  very  acute  teeth, 
the  middle  pair  being  most  prominent,  and  the  triangular  notch  which  sepa- 
rates these  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  termination  of  the  external  teeth.  The 
under-side  is  much  as  in  the  male  of  T.  rxfipcs.  In  the  female,  the  upper  plate  of 
the  seventh  segment  ends  in  four  long,  sharp,  teeth,  the  central  ones  being  a  very 
little  the  longer,  the  notch  lietween  them  reaching  very  nearly  to  the  point  where  the 
outer  ones  commence  getting  narrower.     The  under  plate  ends  in   six   teeth,  the 
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external  ones  being  the  shortest,  the  central  ones  the  longest ;  the  notch  between 
these  last  is  broad,  and  is  not  plain  at  the  base,  but  contains  a  short,  broad, 
triangular  tooth.— D.  Sharp,  12,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  26th,  1864. 

An  Aphodius  new  to  Britain. 
Ai'iiODius  OBLiTERATUS,  Panzor ;  Erichs.,  Ins.  Deuts.,  iii.,  883,  61. 

I  captured,  last  month,  at  Mickleham,  two  specimens  of  an  Aphodius,  which 
I  noticed  at  the  time  as  being  new  to  me ;  and,  last  week,  I  took  in  this  neighbour- 
hood another  pair  of  the  same  species.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  insect  named  above.  The  only  British  species  of  Aphodius  with 
which  A.  obliteratus  is  likely  to  be  confounded  is  A.  contaminatus.  From  this 
species  it  diflfers  in  being  considerably  smaller  ;  the  clypeus  is  bordered  with 
yellow ;  the  pro-thorax  is  more  punctured,  and  its  sides  arc  without  cilise  :  the 
elytra  are  more  widened  behind,  and  are  but  slightly  pubescent,  the  interstices 
are  also  much  less  evidently  punctured. — Id. 

*^*  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  species  is  mixed  with  contaminatus  in  col- 
lections, as  it  131-esents  an  extremely  close  resemblance  to  that  insect.  I  have  long 
had  the  two  species  separated  in  my  own  cabinet ;  but,  knowing  the  sexes  in 
Aphodius  to  vary  much  inter  se,  have  (without  proper  investigation)  imagined  the 
specimens  of  obliteratus  were  females  of  contaminatus ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Power's  often  expressed  opinion  that  we  had  in  England  a  closely  allied  species 
mixed  with  the  latter.  On  the  16th  October  last  I  took  at  Mickleham  about  a 
score  of  examples,  large  and  small,  from  at  least  a  hundred,  out  of  one  "  deposit  " 
(human),  and  found  them  all  to  be  obliteratus.  They  vary  in  size,  the  largest  male 
being  very  nearly  as  big  as  ordinary  examples  of  contaminatus,  though  the  smallest 
female  was  considerably  smaller  than  any  specimens  I  have  seen  of  that  species. 

The  characters  above  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sharp  will  amply  serve  to  distinguish 
both  sexes  of  obliteratus  ;  I  would,  however,  remai-k  that  the  yellow  bordering  of 
the  clypeus  must  not  bo  too  much  relied  upon,  as  it  is  indistinct  in  some  specimens, 
and  appears  also  in  some  examples  of  contaminatus.  The  males  of  the  two  species 
are  readily  to  be  separated  by  the  difference  in  the  armature  of  the  anterior  tibiaj; 
the  external  apical  teeth  being  longer  in  cuntam,inatus,  and  the  spur  on  the  inner 
side  broader,  and  rather  obliquely  truncated  at  its  apex ;  the  inner  spur  in 
obliteratus  being  thin  and  gradually  pointed.  The  inner  spm's  of  the  hinder  tibiae 
are  also  longer  and  stouter  in  contaminates,  especially  in  the  male.  The  depression 
in  the  metasternum  of  the  male  also  affords  a  good  diagnostic  character,  as  far  as 
my  opportunities  of  observation  have  extended,  although  it  seems  not  to  be  men- 
tioned bj'  Erichson  (loc.  cit.).  In  contaminatus  this  depression  is  rather  deeper, 
and  with  a  very  thin  medial  longitudinally  elevated  line,  which  line  is  represented 
by  a  furrow  in  the  middle  of  the  depression  in  obliteratus. 

In  both  species  the  males  are  the  largest,  with  the  thorax  broader  and  rather  less 
distinctly  punctured,  the  teeth  of  the  anterior  tibiae  more  developed,  and  the 
interstices  of  the  elytra  a  little  more  elevated.  In  the  male  of  contaminatus  the 
interstices  also  are  more  closely  punctured,  and  rather  more  thickly  pubescent  than 
in  the  female. — E.  C.  Ryf. 
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[Having  received,  through  my  friend  Mr.  Kii'by,  a  packet  of  small  stones  covered 
with  very  minute  white  objects  and  acari,  sent,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Weatherhead,  of  Leicester,  T  at  once  forwarded  them  for  identification  to 
Professor  Westwood,  who  has,  in  the  following  notes,  most  obligingly  complied 
with  my  request  for  information  respecting  tliem. — H.  G.  Knaqgs.] 

Notes  on  Tromhidium  lapidum. — The  minute  white  objects  on  the  stones  are 
the  eggs  of  the  mite  Tromhidium  (Tetranychus)  loupidum,  first  figured  by  Hammer 
in  Hermann's  Memoire  Apterologique,  (pi.  7,  fig.  7-8,)  with  the  eggs  which  were 
discovered  in  similar  situations.  Hammer's  correspondent  found  with  the  eggs 
minute  red-coloured  six-legged  mites  which  had  been  hatched  from  the  eggs,  and 
which  ran  very  quickly.  Accompanying  these  mites  (with  six  legs)  were  always 
found  others,  two  or  three  times  larger,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  with  eight  legs, 
but  these  latter  wanted  the  long  setw  at  the  end  of  the  four  anterior  legs  of  the 
small  individuals;  Hammer  thought  these  constituted  two  distinct  species  and 
that  they  were  not  varieties,  difi"erent  iu  stage  or  sex,  because  no  metamorphoses 
had  been  noticed  in  these  insects,  and  no  individuals  intermediate  in  size  had 
been  observed.  He  also  inclined  to  regard  the  so-called  eggs,  in  consequence  of 
their  comparatively  large  size  to  that  of  the  insects,  as  a  kind  of  crysalid  enclosing 
the  mite  in  a  sort  of  nymph  state. 

From  what  has  since  been  observed  of  the  changes  of  these  mites,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  specimens  are  full-grown  individuals  which 
had  previously  borne  the  appearance  of  the  smaller  ones.  All  this  is  the  more 
necessary  to  be  explained,  because,  in  his  note,  Mr.  Weatherhead  states  that  the 
eight-legged  mites  were  produced  from  the  eggs.  This  I  believe  must  be  a 
mistake.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  make  out  the  number  of  legs,  the  speciaiens 
in  the  small  phial  having  been  so  battered  by  the  particles  of  stone,  that  some  of 
the  legs  may  have  been,  as  some  certainly  have  been,  detached  in  the  journey 
from  shaking  about.  I  suppose  also  that  this  species  is  six-legged  in  the  larval 
state.  The  eggs  are  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  —  J.  O.  Westwood,  Oxford, 
18(7i  October,  1864. 

Notes  on  the  capture  and  variation  of  Oelechia  humeralis  (Lyellella). — The  cap- 
ture of  a  fine  series  of  this  species  here  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
a  striking  instance  of  variation  in  habit.  At  its  old  locality,  the  New  Forest,  it  is 
said  to  occur  on  oak  trunks.  My  specimens,  with  one  exception,  which  was  tram- 
pled out  of  heath  in  the  spring,  were  all  beaten  from  thatch. 

For  a  Gelechia  it  is  rather  a  long-lived  species,  appearing  from  the  beginning 
of  August  to  October,  and  again,  after  hybernation,  at  the  end  of  February. 

This  insect  is  singularly  vai'iable,  and  seems  to  have  hardly  one  constant  cha- 
racter. The  deep  black  streak  at  the  base  of  the  costa  of  the  fore-wing  appears  to 
be  the  most  so,  but  even  that  is  almost  obliterated  in  the  unicolourous  brown 
variety. 

One  form,  which  might  be  called  the  type,  has  the  ground  colour  of  the  fore- 
wings  white,  with  the  inner  margin  pale  ochreous,  the  basal  streak,  two  elongate 
spots  on  the  disc,  and  the  two  opposite  dots  black,  and  the  hind  margin  dotted  with 
fuscous. 
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In  another  the  opposite  dots  are  larger,  the  basal  streak  and  first  spot  become 
confluent,  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  wing  is  suflused  with  ochreous  and  brown. 

In  a  tliird  a  large  brown  blotch  occupies  the  inner  margin,  and  includes  the 
elongate  spots. 

In  a  fourth  the  wing  is  entirely  brown,  the  basal  streak  and  spots  being  very 
indistinct. 

A  fifth,  also  brown,  has  the  streak  and  spots  deep  black,  these  latter  becoming 
tufts  of  raised  scales. 

And  lastly,  a  sixth  form  is  nearly  black,  with  minute  white  dots  scattered  over 
the  disc. — Charles  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere. 

Cicada  anglica  in  Surrey. — One  day  last  June  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  specimen  of  this  insect  in  a  copse  near  here.  It  was  flying  in  the  sunshine, 
down  a  grassy  ride,  and  pitched  rather  suddenly  among  some  rushes  and  long 
grass  which  were  growing  in  a  wide  open  space  at  a  bend  of  the  path,  where  I 
managed  to  secm-e  it. 

Its  strong  membranous  wings  made  a  rustling  sound  similar  to  that  produced 
by  dragon-fiies,  but,  being  a  female,  it  of  course  made  no  other  noise  whatever. 

I  am  pretty  certain  I  saw  another  specimen  a  few  days  afterwards  flying  by 
the  same  spot  (one  of  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered  nooks  in  the  neighbourhood), 
but  its  flight  was  so  rapid  that  there  was  no  chance  of  capturing  it. 

The  occurrence  of  this  uncommon  species  is  interesting,  especially  as  it  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  previously  noticed  in  the  county  of  Surrey. — Id. 

Occurrence  of  a  Deprcssaria  new  to  Britain. — Depkessaria  olerella. — I  have 
beaten  this  species  from  thatch  in  several  places  in  this  neighbourhood,  principally 
on  a  wide  extent  of  heath  called  Woolmcr  Forest,  which  commences  about  five 
miles  from  here. 

It  seems  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  heaths,  and  doubtless  feeds  upon 
the  yai'row  (Achillea  niillefolim)  in  those  places. 

This  species  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Tineina,  vol.  6. 

It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  Dep.  alhipunctella,  but  is  decidedly  paler, 
and  has  the  pale  hinder  fascia  much  more  sharply  angulated. 

It  occurs  in  September  and  October. — Id. 

Entomological  Society  or  London,  Novemler  7th,  1864. — P.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Before  the  business  of  the  Meeting  had  commenced,  the  President,  on  behalf 
of  Members  of  the  Society,  presented  Mr,  W.  Wilson  Saunders  with  a  Testi- 
monial (which  had  been  subscribed  for  by  upwards  of  50  Members),  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  immense  benefit  rendered  to  the  science  of  Entomology  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  and  as  a  slight  return  for  the  pleasant  excursions  and  annual  enter- 
tainments to  which  he  had  invited  them  at  Reigate. 

The  Secretary  read  an  address  suitable  for  tho  occasion,  and  Mr.  Saunders 
replied. 

Mr.  Jauaon  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester,  four  new 
British  species  of  (.'urcuUo)Lid'jc,  viz.,  Lisas  Jiliformis  of  Fabricus,   taken  by   Mr. 
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Sidebotham  near  Devizes  ;  Sibynes  canus  of  Herbst,  also  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood; Peritelus  griseus  o{  Olivier,  from  Ventnor,  taken  by  Mr.  Wainwright ; 
and  Ceuthorhyn chide Hs  Poweri  of  Rye,  from  Silverdale,  near  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  British  Bomb  us,  which  he  considered 
to  be  the  true  B.  pomorum  of  Panzer.  He  had  long  had  two  male  specimens 
in  his  collection  taken  by  himself  near  Deal,  and  a  female  had  recently  been  taken 
by  his  son  in  the  same  locaUty. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  some  singular  galls  found  near  Reigate  on  the  roots  of 
oak,  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  sandy  soil. 

Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  he  had  repeatedly  found  these  galls,  and  considered 
them  to  pertain  to  Cynvps  a/ptera. 

Mr.  Saunders  also  exhibited  specimens  and  drawings  of  three  kinds  of  galls 
which  he  had  found  in  Switzerland  :  the  first  was  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  gall, 
shaped  hke  a  small  fir-cone,  and  placed  at  the  apex  of  willow  twigs ;  the  second, 
a  red  berry-like  gall,  found  in  great  abundance  on  a  species  of  dwarf  narrow-leaved 
Salix ;  and  the  third  were  singular  conical  woody  galls,  placed  on  the  surface  of 
beech  leaves. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  strange  looking  woolly  gall,  found  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Broome 
on  oak  near  Bath. 

Mr.  Smith  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stone,  of  Brighthampton,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  wasps'  nests  are  deserted  about  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember, instead  of  continuing  occupied  up  to  late  in  the  autumn,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  had  found  workers  busy  carrying  the  grubs  away 
from  these  deserted  nests,  and  that  he  had  noticed  that  these  grubs  were  always  • 
diseased. 

Professor  Westwood  said  that  this  fact  might  be  analogous  to  what  is  called 
"  foul  brood  "  by  bee-keepers,  in  which  case,  not  only  do  the  bees  and  grubs  die,  but 
beea  fed  with  honey  from  hives  so  afifected  also  become  diseased. 

Mr.  Stone  also  mentioned  in  his  letter  that  he  had  found  some  larvae  of 
Rhipiphorous  so  large  that  he  at  first  thought  they  might  belong  to  a  distinct  species, 
but  afterwards  he  imagined  that  these  might  belong  to  females  ;  these  large  grubs 
he  had  always  found  feeding  on  female  wasp-grubs. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Manchester,  brought  for  exhibition  four  beautiful  siDccimens  of 
TrncJiilium  sphegiforme,  which  he  had  lately  bred  out  of  alder  branches  from  North 
Staffordshire.  » 

The  Secretary  read  a  translation  of  a  pamphlet  by  M.  E.  leery,  of  the  Mauritius, 
intituled  "  Pou  a  Poche  blanche,"  being  a  history  of  the  Coccus  of  the  sugar-cane, 
of  which  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  June  Meeting  of  this  Society.  The  author 
mentioned  several  modes  of  stopping  the  injuries  caused  by  this  insect,  amongst 
others  that  of  washing  the  plants  with  diluted  alcohol. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  he  had  found  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  wine  and  water  in 
equal  quantities  the  best  remedy  against  the  ravages  of  Coccus  in  his  hothouse. 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  male  Coccus 
described  by  M.  leery  was  in  reahty  a  pai-asito  belonging  to  the  hymenopterous 
genus  Coccophagus. 

Mr.  Baly  read  "  Descriptions  of  New  Genera  and  Species  of  Phq/tophaga." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  communicated  "  Notes  on  South  Australian  Ento- 
mology." 
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ON  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  TRICEOPTEBYQIBJE  NEW  TO  BRITAIN. 
BT    THE    BET.    A.    MATTHEWS,    M.A. 

There  are  certain  species,  or  ratlier  groups,  in  the  genus  Tricliop- 
teryx,  which  seem  involved  in  universal  confusion.  Of  those  now  re- 
corded for  the  iirst  time  as  British,  four  are  quite  common  in  this 
country,  and  may  be  found  in  any  good  collection  mixed  up  with  other 
species.  The  discrimination  of  these  diverse  forms  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  an  entomologist,  often  I  think  much  underrated,  I 
mean  M.  V.  Motschulsky,  who  in  various  parts  of  the  "  Bulletins  de 
Moscou,"  has  described  their  differences  in  a  manner  for  the  most  part 
amply  sufficient  for  recognition.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
not  done  this  more  fully,  for  I  feel  sure  that  most  of  those  which  he 
has  separated  are  genuine  species.  Take,  for  instance,  the  heterogeneous 
group  which  is  often  seen  bearing  the  common  name  of  T.  sericans  ;  by 
the  side  of  a  broad  depressed  insect,  with  brown  pubescence,  you  will 
probably  find  a  neat  looking  oval  specimen,  considerably  convex  and 
very  black ;  while  next  to  this  appears  a  flat  oblong  example  with  long 
legs  and  antennse  ;  not  one  of  the  three  bearing  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  either  of  the  others,  except  that  in  all  the  anteunae  are  nearly 
black.  To  the  first  mentioned  Motschulsky  correctly  applies  the  name 
of  "  sericans,  Heer  "  {dej)ressa,  Grillm.)  ;  the  second  he  makes  a  new 
species,  and  calls  "bovina;'"  the  third  he  clearly  describes  as  the  true 
"  picicornis,  Mann."  In  each  of  these  a  microscopical  examination  will 
reveal  characters  abundantly  distinct ;  so  much  so,  that  in  larger  insects 
the  most  careless  observer  would  not  fail  to  perceive  their  difference. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  species  which  Motschulsky  has  separated 
under  the  name  of  T.  lata,  the  only  matter  of  surprise  will  be  that  it 
should  have  so  long  escaped  the  notice  of  others.  In  examining  large 
masses  of  T.  fascicular  is  and  its  allies,  I  have  often  met  with  specimens 
for  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  satisfactory  position ;  their 
long  brown  pubescence  and  wide  subquadrate  shape  disagreed  altogether 
with  T.fascicularis,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  erect  setae, 
and  other  differences,  seemed  to  forbid  any  association  with  T.  grandi- 
collis ;  and,  under  the  microscope,  many  essential  characters  appeared, 
equally  diverse  from  either  species.  But  all  these  characters  agreed 
exactly  with  Motschulsky's  description  of  T.  lata.  This  separation  at 
once  obviated  all  difi&culty  in  correctly  classifying  the  group,  and  cleared 
up  the  previous  obscurity. 

T.  brevis  is  another  instance  of  a  like  nature  ;  this  is  always  mixed 
with  T.  pygmcea,  although  no  two  species  of  nearly  the  same  size  can 
differ  more  strongflv. 
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The  species  which  I  have  called  "dispm'"  I  cannot  recognize 
among  those  described  by  Motschixlsky ;  it  is  most  probably  one  of  the 
number,  since  it  appears  to  be  widely  dispersed,  though  very  rare ;  I 
have  myself  taken  two  specimens,  and  have  examined  others  captured 
by  Messrs.  Wollaston  and  Waterhouse ;  I  have  also  received  it  from  the 
continent,  under  the  name  of  T.  picicornis. 

T.  amhigua  is  another  which  I  cannot  recognize  among  Motschul- 
sky's  species  ;  it  is  very  distinct  and  well  marked,  but  appears  to  be 
generally  confounded  with  T.  piimila,  Erichs.  I  have  lately  received  a 
great  many  examples  of  this  species  from  Dr.  Schaum,  taken  by  himself 
in  America,  precisely  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  European  specimens. 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  the  T.  pumila  of  Erichson 
can  be  ;  not  one  of  the  thousands  which  I  have  examined  has  agreed 
with  his  description,  but  the  name  appears  in  every  catalogue,  and  the 
species  is  supposed  to  exist  in  every  good  collection  of  this  family ; 
nevertheless,  all  which  I  have  seen,  invariably  turned  out  to  be  either 
T.  amhigua  or  T.  similis.  ifigures  of  both  these  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  in  my  paper 
on  Dr.  Schaum's  American  TricTiopterygidce. 

Perhaps  the  insect  I  call  T.  Kirhii  may  be  the  true  T.  pumila  of 
Erichson  ;  it  agrees  with  his  description  insomuch  that  it  has  the  four 
anterior  tarsi  dilated,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  having  the  posterior  tarsi 
also  partially  dilated,  and  in  many  other  points. 

Trich.fucicola,  Fairmaire. 

This  species,  formerly  taken  only  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent, 
has  now  occurred  on  the  British  shoi'es.  One  specimen  was  found  last 
autumn  by  Mr.  Crotch  on  the  Chesil  Bank,  and  I  detected  another  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Grriesbach,  which  probably  came  from  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames. 

TricJi.  lata,  Motschulsky,  Bull.  Mosc,  1845. 

May  be  known  by  its  large  size,  sub?eneous  colour,  long  brownish 
pubescence,  subquadrate  shape,  long  legs  and  antennae  (the  latter  being 
entirely  pale  yellow),  and  by  the  sculpture  of  the  thorax,  which  is 
strongly  tuberculate,  with  the  interstices  faintly  alutaceous. 

It  may  be  found  in  the  summer,  not  uncommonly,  in  heaps  of  dead 
leaves. 

Trich.  hovina,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc,  1845. 

Differs  fi'om  T.  sericans,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated,  in  its 
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deep  black  colour,  ovate  shape,  much  shorter  antennae,  and  in  the  pe- 
culiar sculpture  of  the  thorax,  which  is  covered  with  small  distinct 
tubercles  disposed  in  wavy  rows,  with  the  interstices  distinctly  and 
elegantly  alutaceous. 

This  is  a  eommon  species,  and  may  be  found,  as  its  name  implies, 
beneath  cow-dung,  but  is  seldom  met  with  elsewbere. 

Trich.  picicornis,  Mannerheim. 

This  is  another  species  usually  included  under  the  name  of  T.  sericans, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  its  congeners  by  its  oblong  parallel 
and  depressed  shape,  long  legs  and  antennsB,  sculpture  of  the  thorax 
(which  is  not  tuberculate,  but  simply  alutaceous),  and  also  by  the  dilated 
joints  of  the  four  anterior  tarsi. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare. 

Trich.  brevis,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc,  1845. 

This  is  generally  confounded  with  T.  pygmcea.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, bear  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  species,  except  in  size.  The 
latter  is  parallel  in  shape  throughout,  very  black,  without  tubercles  on 
the  thorax,  and  has  the  basal  joint  of  the  anterior  tarsi  dilated  ;  while 
T.  brevis  is  clothed  with  a  pale  brownish  pubescence,  its  thorax  is  di- 
lated towards  the  base,  with  the  sides  somewhat  rounded,  and  is  covered 
witli  distinct  tubercles  prettily  arranged  iu  wavy  rows,  with  the  inter- 
stices deeply  alutaceous ;  its  head  is  also  ornamented  with  tubercles  in 
perfectly  straight  rows.  It  also  differs  from  T.  pygmcea  in  having  the 
sides  of  the  elytra  strongly  margined,  the  apical  joint  of  the  antennae 
obtuse,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  simple. 

It  is,  moreover,  of  much  rarer  occurrence. 

Ftenidium  turgidmn,  Thomson. 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  adding  this  species  to  our  list ;  one  speci- 
men was  taken  by  Mr.  "Waterhouse  near  London,  in  1862,  and  I 
met  with  another  mutilated  example  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Griesbach. 

It  may  be  known  from  Pt.  Grcssneri  by  the  dilated  sides  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  four  small  eqiiidistant  fovege  near  its  basal  margin,  and 
also  by  the  very  obtuse  apex  of  the  elytra ;  from  the  rest  of  the  genus 
it  differs  in  its  obtuse  and  exceedingly  convex  shape,  and  the  shining 
red  colour  of  the  whole  body  ;  in  size  it  is  equal  to  Pt.  apicale. 

Trich.  Kirbii,  n.  s. 

L.  c,  ii  lin.  Ovate,  very  convex,  clothed  with  a  longish  yellow 
pubescence,  covered  with  small  distinct  tubercles,  closely  arranged  with- 
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out  order,  with  the  interstices  deeply  alutaceous,  with  a  long  deep 
transverse  fovea  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  extending  from  the  posterior 
angle  nearly  to  the  scutellum  ;  antennje  piceous  ;  the  basal  joints  of  all 
the  tarsi  enlarged  in  the  male. 

Head  moderate,  rather  prominent,  with  the  eyes  moderate  and  promi- 
nent ;  antennae  long,  piceous,  with  the  basal  joints  paler. 

Thorax  rather  longer  and  wider  than  the  head,  with  the  sides  dilated, 
rounded,  and  rather  contracted  at  the  base,  thickly  covered  with 
minute  tubercles,  with  the  interstices  deeply  alutaceous ;  the  pos- 
terior margin  strongly  sinuated,  with  the  angles  considerably  pro- 
duced and  acute,  with  a  long  deep  transverse  fovea  on  each  side, 
gradually  increasing  in  width  from  the  scutellum  to  the  hinder 
angle. 

Scutelltmi  large,  triangular,  deeply  asperate,  with  the  interstices  aluta- 
ceous. 

Elytra  ovate,  not  wider  than  the  thorax,  about  as  long  as  the  head  and 
thorax  united,  with  the  sides  rounded,  deeply  and  irregularly  as- 
perate, much  contracted  and  deflexed  towards  the  apex,  with  the 
apex  straight  and  narrowly  pale. 

Abdomen  considerably  exposed. 

Legs  long,  yellow,  with  the  basal  joints  of  all  the  tarsi  dilated  in  the 
male ;  in  the  anterior  pair  the  basal  joint  is  very  short  and  wide, 
the  second  is  immensely  dilated  and  unequally  bifid ;  on  the  in- 
terior edge  it  is  fringed  with  a  row  of  strong,  incurved,  and  very 
long  setsB,  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  of  tlie  third  joint,  which  is 
simple ;  in  the  four  posterior  tarsi  the  basal  joints  are  enlarged 
rather  than  dilated. 

Underparts  black,  with  the  mouth,  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and  coxae 
yellow,  and  the  thighs  dusky. 

This  species  may  be  known  by  its  ovate  and  posteriorly  contracted 
shape,  long  piceous  antennae,  the  sculpture  and  the  fovese  at  the  pos- 
terior angles  of  the  thorax,  and  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  an- 
terior tarsi  in  the  male. 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female,  were  taken  by  myself  under  damp 
litter  in  the  Norfolk  Marshes,  in  April,  1863. 

Trick,  dispar,  n.  s. 

L.  c.  Ye  lin.  Castaneons-brown,  rather  depressed,  clothed  with  a 
silvery  pubescence,  rather  thickly  covex'ed  with  small  distinct  tubercles, 
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arranged  in  curved  rows,  with  the  interstices  deeply  and  elegantly  alu- 

taceous ;    the  head  and  thorax  rather  narrow,  and  the  elytra  in  the 

female  (?)  very  much  dilated  towards  the  apex. 

Sead  large  and  rather  prominent,  with  the  eyes  large  and  prominent  ; 
antennae  long,  wholly  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 

Thorax  small,  scarcely  wider  than  the  head,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly  ; 
with  the  sides  a  little  rounded  and  slightly  margined  ;  rather  thickly 
covered  with  small  distinct  tubercles,  placed  in  curved  rows,  with 
the  interstices  very  prettily  alutaceous ;  the  posterior  margin 
very  slightly  sinuated,  and  the  angles  scarcely  produced. 

Scutellum  rather  large,  triangular,  elongate,  thickly  asperate. 

Elytra  rather  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  united,  narrower  than 
the  thorax  at  the  shoulders,  towards  the  apex  very  much  dilated  in 
the  female,  and  slightly  contracted  in  the  male,  closely  and  rather 
confusedly  asperate,  with  the  interstices  deeply  alutaceous,  the 
apex  very  little  rounded,  narrowly  pale,  with  the  extreme  edge 
white. 

Abdomen  somewhat  attenuated,  and  moderately  exposed. 

Legs  rather  long,  bright  yellow. 

Underparts  pitchy -brown,  with  the  mouth  and  coxse  yellow. 

This  species  appears  to  be  rare,  though  widely  dispersed.      It  has 

been  found  near  London  by  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  in  Devonshire  by  Mr. 

Wollastou ;    and  near  this  place,  as  well  as  in  Oxfordshire,  by  myself. 

It  is  distinguished  from  others  by  its  castaneous  colour,  narrow  head 

and  thorax,  by  the  wide  elytra  of  the  female,  and  by  the  beautiful 

sculpture  of  the  thorax.     One  of  my  specimens,  which  I  suppose  to  be 

the  male,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  rest,  except  that  the  elytra  are 

contracted  towards  the  apex. 

Trich.  a/mbigua,  n.  s. 

L.  c,  ^lin.  Castaneous-brown,  oblong,  rather  broad,  very  con- 
vex, clothed  with  a  golden  pubescence,  covered  with  rather  large  tuber- 
cles disposed  in  interrupted  transverse  rows,  with  the  interstices  rather 
deeply  alutaceous  ;  legs  and  antennae  long  and  stout. 

Head  rather  large  and  broad,  eyes  small,  not  prominent ;  antennae 
pitchy -testaceous. 

Thorax  large,  scarcely  dilated  posteriorly,  with  the  sides  very  slightly 
rounded  and  lightly  margined,  covered  with  rather  large  tubercles 
disposed  in  interrupted  transverse  rows,  with  the  interstices  rather 
deeply  alutaceous  ;  the  posterior  margin  depressed,  sinuated,  and 
slightly  reflexed,  with  the  angles  acute,  very  little  produced. 
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Scutelhwi  large,  triangular,  rather  elongate,  and  deeply  asperate. 

Elytra  quadrate,  not  attenuated  posteriorly,  rather  longer  than  the  head 
and  thorax  united,  deeply  asperate  in  curved  transverse  rows,  the 
apex  broad  and  rounded,  with  the  extreme  edge  white. 
Abdomen  somewhat  exposed. 
Legs  bright  yellow,  long  and  robust, 

Underparts  piceous,  with  the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen,  coxae, 
and  metasternum  yellow,  and  the  thighs  clouded. 
T.  amhigua  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in  its 
broad,  oblong,  convex  form,  castaneous  colour,  long  and  stout  legs,  and 
in  the  sculpture  of  the  thorax.  In  the  male  the  thorax  is  slightly  con- 
tracted towards  the  base. 

It  is  very  rare  in  Europe,  but  appears  to  be  quite  common  in 
America,  where  many  specimens  were  taken  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  Dr.  Schaum.  I  have  hitherto  seen  only  two  British  exam- 
ples, these  were  taken  by  myself  or  my  brothers  in  Oxfordshire. 

Gumley,  Market  Harborongh, 

November  18th,  1864. 


NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

BT     H.      W,      BATES,      F.Z.S. 

(^Continued  from  page  164). 

69. — PEONOPHILA   HILARA. 

(J.  Expans.  3".  Fore-wing  costa  very  slightly  arched,  apex 
broadly  rounded,  outer  border  waved  and  scarcely  incurved.  Hind- 
wing  outer  border  strongly  dentate,  the  lobe  at  the  end  of  the  second 
median  branch  scarcely  longer  than  the  others.  Above :  rich  dark 
tawny -brown,  outer  part  of  both  wings  crossed  by  two  rows  of  orange 
spots,  the  outer  row  of  the  hind-wing  partly  connected  as  a  zigzag 
line ;  the  two  rows  of  the  hind-wing  enclose  a  row  of  obscure  black 
ocelli,  the  two  anal  ones  alone  having  minute  white  pupils.  Beneath  : 
fore-wing  brown,  apex  tawny-rufous  ;  the  spots  are  paler,  and  enclose 
a  row  of  small,  indistinct,  black,  blind  ocelli.  Hind-wing  rusty -brown, 
with  a  broad  belt  of  an  ochreous  hue  crossing  a  little  beyond  the  cell ; 
a  streak,  also  of  an  ochreous  hue,  crosses  the  wing  nearer  the  base,  and 
all  the  nervures  are  ochreous ;  the  broad  belt  is  rust-coloured  in  the 
middle,  and  has  a  row  of  black  ocelli  with  white  pupils. 

Gruatemala,  Pacific  slope. 
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70. — PBONOPUILA   NAPJ3A. 

(^ .  Expans.  2"  3'".  Form  of  wings  precisely  as  in  P.  Panyasis, 
Hewits.  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.,  N.  S.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  3,  f.  22)  ;  the  outer 
margin  of  both  fore  and  hind-wiugs  being  dentated,  though  more  feebly 
in  some  specimens  than  ino  thers.  Above :  dark  brown  ;  a  broad  stripe, 
parallel  to  the  fore- wing  outer  margin,  paler  brown,  and  a  broader  den- 
tated stripe  tawny-orange,  parallel  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  hind- 
wing.  Beneath :  brown,  minutely  irrorated  or  streaked  with  dark 
rusty-brown,  with  indications  of  the  pale  belts  of  the  upper  surface. 

Gruatemala,  central  valleys. 

71. — PEONOPHILA     DEJECTA. 

^ .  Expans.  2".  Wings  rounded  and  their  outer  margins  faintly 
dentated.  Above :  dark  brown,  darker  over  the  basal  halves  of  the 
wings,  spotless.  Beneath  :  dark  brown,  minutely  strigose  with  darker 
rusty-brown  (faintly  so  on  fore-wing)  ;  hind-wing  with  a  sub-anal  black 
ocellus,  having  a  distinct  white  pupil,  between  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  median  nervure. 

Guatemala,  Polochic  valley. 

72. — TAYGETIS    SATYRINA. 

^ .  Expans.  2"  7'".  Fore- wing ;  costa  arched,  apex  slightly  pro- 
duced but  obtuse,  outer  margin  just  perceptibly  incurved,  free  from 
dentations ;  outer  margin  of  hind- wing  broadly  and  obtusely  dentate. 
Above :  dark  brown,  including  the  fringe,  with  a  faint  ocellus  between 
the  first  and  second  branches  of  the  median  nervure.  Beneath :  rusty 
brown,  paler  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  fore-wing  ;  both  wings  are 
crossed,  near  their  middle,  by  two  parallel  lines  of  a  dark  rust  colour, 
both  lines  edged  with  ochreous,  but  the  inner  line  is  edged  on  its  outer 
side,  and  the  outer  on  its  inner  side  ;  both  wings  have  also  a  slender 
festooned  pale  rusty  sub-marginal  line,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  this 
the  hind-wing  has  three  small  black  ocelli  with  pale  rusty  irides  and 
white  pupils,  one  ocellus  being  sub-anal  and  two  apical ;  the  fore- wing 
has  one  small  ocellus  near  the  apex. 

This  species  is  not  closely  allied  to  any  other  known  species  of  the 
genus.     Gruatemala,  central  valleys. 

73. — ANTIEHH^A    CASTA. 

^ .  Expans.  3"  4'".  Similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  well-known 
A.  Fhiloctetes  of  Cramer.  The  fore- wing  lias  a  similar  dilated  hind- 
border  accompanied  by  a  distortion  of  the  sub-median  nervure,  but  the 
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anal  dentations  of  the  hind-wing  are  more  strongly  pronounced,  the 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  median  branch  forming  a  rather  large  lobe. 
Above  :  brown,  as  in  A.  Philoetetes,  fore-wing  with  a  sub-apical  palish 
streak  and  two  white  spots  ;  hind-wing  darker  brown,  the  hind  part  of 
its  disk  having  an  irregular  white  spot  destitute  of  ocelli.  Beneath : 
paler  brown,  darkest  in  the  middle  of  the  wings  ;  both  wings  are  crossed 
by  a  broadish  sub-marginal  white  streak,  which  is  dilated  near  the  anal 
angle  of  the  hind-wing,  enclosing  in  its  dilated  part  a  large  round 
blackish  spot.  Near  the  base  the  hind-wing  has  a  transverse  curved 
blackish  line,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  it  two  black  spots  ;  the  cell  of 
the  fore- wing  is  crossed  by  two  dark  brown  lines. 
Gruatemala,  province  of  Vera  Paz. 

74. — HETiERA   MACLEANNAKIA. 

S.  Expans.  3"  2'".  ?.  3"  5'".  Allied  to  JEfe^^m  PJem;  hind- 
wing  produced  and  angular  near  the  middle  of  its  outer  border.  Wings 
transparent ;  fore-wing  costal  and  outer  margins  dusky,  hind-wiug  des- 
titute of  the  yellowish  cloud  existing  in  H.  Fiera,  outer  border  with 
two  large  ocelli  and  a  more  or  less  broken  brown  line  ;  the  middle  of 
the  border  in  the  male  has  a  small  reddish  spot,  in  the  female  the  whole 
anal  portion,  or  one-third  the  surface  of  the  wing,  is  of  a  rich  rosy-red 
hue. 

Isthmus  of  Panama.  Named  after  its  captor,  Mr.  Macleannan. 
This  gentleman  has  also  sent  home  a  species  of  Hetcera  which,  although 
known,  is  perhaps  of  more  interest  than  a  new  one  would  be,  as  it 
enables  us  to  rectify  an  error  into  which  entomologists  have  fallen  with 
regard  to  some  of  these  transparent  winged  species.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  true  Andromeda  of  Fabricius  (Menander,  Drury  ;  Piretus, 
Cramer),  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  species  so  abundant  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  America,  which  has  gone  hitherto  under  the  name  of 
Andromeda.  This  latter  must  now  take  the  name  of  H.  Aurora,  given 
it  by  Dr.  Felder  (Wein.  Ent.  Monats.,  1862,  p.  175.  The  true  Andro- 
meda turns  out  to  be  a  smaller  insect,  not  larger  than  H.  Esmeralda ; 
above,  it  principally  differs  from  Aurora  in  the  feeble  intensity  of  the 
rosy  hue  of  the  hind- wings,  a-t^ll  their  dark  outer  border  with  absence 
of  brown  sub-marginal  line.  Beneath,  H.  Andromeda  may  be  always 
distinguished  by  a  red  tinge  at  the  base,  and  on  the  basal  part  of  the 
costa  of  the  hind-wing.  I  have  since  seen  several  examples  of  the  true 
Andromeda,  in  a  collection  from  New  Granada. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA. 
BY    CAPTATK    A.    M.    LANG. 

("With  descriptions  of  new  species  by  F.  Moore.) 

{Concluded  from  page  133.) 

Gastalia  dichroa. — Same  habits  and  somewhat  the  same  locality  as 
the  former,  but  I  have  also  seen  it  in  open  woods  further  in  the  interior 
of  the  Himalaya,  pitching  on  the  sprays  of  tall  shrubs,  making  rapid 
flights,  and  returning  to  the  same  spot. 

Adolias  Garuda. — N.-W.  Himalaya. 

A.  Epiona. — Frequents  oak-forests  at  altitudes  of  6,000  to  8,000  ft. 
in  the  Himalaya  during  the  rainy  season  (July  and  August).  It  flies 
very  swiftly  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  a  skimming  flight  like  a 
swallow.  Two  or  three  may  be  seen  chasing  one  another  in  and  out  of 
the  shade  among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  They  pitch  abruptly,  often 
with  expanded  wings,  basking  in  the  sun-light,  until  some  passing  insect, 
another  Adolias  or  a  Neptis  floating  near,  tempts  the  quarrelsome  species 
to  dash  off,  bufiet  the  passer  by,  and  after  a  rapid  skim,  pitch  once 
more,  suddenly,  near  its  former  resting  place,  and  bask  again.  It 
soon  gets  battered,  and  is  difficult  to  capture. 

JVi/mpJialis  Athamas. — An  insect  of  extremely  rapid  flight,  flashing 
like  lightning  up  and  down  rocky -bedded  streams  in  Himalayan  glens 
(3,000  to  5,000  ft.).  It  pitches  on  rocks  in  mid-stream,  and  flashes  off 
again  if  approached.  It  is  not  common,  and  very  difficult  to  capture  ; 
yet  one  very  liot  day  in  June  I  saw  seven  individuals  sitting  with  closed 
wings,  motionless,  on  a  foul  spot  (by  the  damp  sandy  margin  of  a  stream), 
so  close  together,  that  I  might  have  put  my  hat  over  all  of  them. 
Except  on  that  occasion,  I  have  only  seen  one  at  a  time. 

N.  Fahins. — Taken  at  Lucknow. 

KalUma  Inachis.- — -Has  a  very  rapid,  ,rregular,  "  pitching-about  " 
flight,  now  high  over  tree  tops — then  low.  It  is  fond  of  the  shelter  of 
large  trees,  near  the  roots  of  which  it  sudder  y  pitches  :  and  when  pitched 
you  may  hunt  long  to  see  it,  however  carefully  you  have  watched 
it  settle,  so  perfectly  does  it  resemble  a   icad  leaf 

Dehis  Europa. — A  common  speciee  ;  my  examples  are  all  Hima- 
layan. This  species  I  obtained  at  Kussowlie  (6,000  ft.),  frequenting 
grassy  slopes  in  the  shade,  or  near  hedges ;  constantly  pitching  under 
bushes  or  at  roots  of  trees,  and  lying  perdue. 

D.  Isana. — This  frequents  another  region  200  miles  from  Kussowlie; 
in  damp  glens,  where  tall  rocks  cast  a  shadow  all  day,  this  insect  is  to 
be  found  pitched  on  the  rocks  or  at  their  foot,  or  in  the  rank  vegeta- 
tion near,  but  never  seeks  the  broad  sunshine. 
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Z).  Verma. — Frequents  the  same  region  as  the  preceding,  but  is 
more  autumnal,  and  affects  trees  in  preference  to  rocks,  pitching  on  the 
trunks  of  Rhododendrons  and  Oaks. 

^«o^e  Pw/a/m.—l  have  only  seen  two  specimens  of  this,  in  two 
localities  far  apart  in  the  interior  of  the  Himalaya,  in  dark  forests  of 
Oak,  Sycamore,  and  Horse-chestnut,  affecting  shade  and  pitching  on 
trunks  of  trees. 

Ci/llo  Leda  and  G.  BanJcsia. — Both  common  in  the  plains  of  India 
(Oudh  and  TJmballa),  replacing  there  the  alpine  species  of  Debis,  and 
resembling  them  in  habit,  always  flitting  about  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
or  lurking  in  long  grass.  The  larvae  of  Leda  I  have  reared  on  Saccha- 
rum  Havennce. 

Lasiommata  Schahra. — A  very  common  Himalayan  species,  to  be 
seen  at  all  seasons  flitting  about  the  rocky  road-side,  and  pitching  on 
the  rocks  or  banks.  More  abundant  on  the  Outer  Himalayan  ranges, 
on  bare  grassy  slopes. 

Satyrus  Swaha. — Very  common  during  the  rains  (August  and  Sep- 
tember) in  the  interior  of  the  Himalaya,  chiefly  on  grassy  slopes  and 
in  fields  near  woods  ;  also  in  open  woods. 

S.  Saraswati. — Frequents  the  same  ground  as  the  preceding,  at  the 
Bame  season ;  and  has  a  similar  flight. 

IlippareMa  JParysalis. — Of  this  insect  I  have  only  secured  one 
specimen ;  on  steep  precipices  over  bare  hill-sides  above  the  Sutlej  ; 
and  these  Himalayan  precipices  are  not  quite  the  ground  for  the  Ento- 
mologist with  net  in  hand,  and  eye  fixed  on  the  soaring  insect.  The 
aspect  of  the  insect  on  the  wing  is  quite  Nymphalidian  ;  a  soaring  flight, 
swift  if  frightened,  pitching  in  all  sorts  of  inaccessible  spots. 

Mycalesis  Drusia,  M.  O^rea,  and  M.  Polydecta. — All  Oudh  insects, 
appearing  in  autumn ;  fee'  ie  of  flight,  flapping  weakly  about  near  the 
ground  and  amongst  long  grasses  and  low  herbage. 

M.  Hesione. — Also  an  Oudh  insect.      Taken  also  at  TJmballa. 

Mrehia  Scanda,  and  others. — These  are  autumnal  insects  of  weak 
"  flopping  "  flight,  with  an  irregular  pitching  action  ;  frequenting  bare 
grassy  slopes,  or  else  hedges,  copses  and  fields  near  woods. 

Ypthima  Lysandra. — The  species  of  the  genus  Ypthima  are  all 
Himalayan  insects  of  very  feeble  flight,  frequenting  banks,  hedges,  and 
grassy  land. 

Ergolis  Goryta. — An  Oudh  insect,  of  slow,  floating  flight,  over  low 
bushes,  and  round  and  round  higher  ones,  as  if  playing  hide  and  seek ; 
seldom  actually  settling,  but  appearing  as  if  about  to  do  so,  or  to  hide 
within  the  bufth. 
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LibytTiea  Myrrha. — Not  uncommon  in  Himalayan  woods. 

Dodona  Durga. — Common  on  pastures  and  grassy  slopes  iu  the  Hi- 
malaya, 5,000  to  8,000  ft.  Affects  the  sunshine  ;  flight  quick,  almost 
Hesperidian.  D.  Egeon  Mr.  Hewitson  considers  to  be  a  var.  ((J)  of 
Durga.  It  may  be  a  Nepal  variety.  In  Busahir,  and  about  Simla, 
Kussowlie,  &c.,  both  sexes  of  Durga  remain  constant  in  form. 

D.  Egeon. — I  have  only  seen  this  butterfly  once,  in  September, 
in  a  richly  wooded  Himalayan  glen,  full  of  Horse-chestnut  {Pavia), 
Maple,  Sycamore,  Oak  {Q.  incana),  and  Rhododendron,  through  which 
fell,  in  numerous  little  cascades,  a  clear  stream,  bordered  with  bushes 
(JRubus,  &c.),  and  an  undergrowth  of  grasses,  ferns,  &c. ;  quite  a  different 
countiy  to  that  of  Durga.  I  have  only  passed  this  glen  once  in  Sep- 
tember ;  in  former  or  subsequent  months  I  never  saw  the  insect ;  it 
appears,  therefore,  to  have  but  one  short-lived,  autumnal  brood.  The 
insect  was  pretty  numerous,  seated  on  tall  TJmbelliferae,  and  flitting  from 
plant  to  plant,  with  short,  quick  flight,  in  an  open  glade  in  the  glen, 
close  to  the  stream. 

Sospita  Echerius. — Taken  at  Umballa  in  August. 


DESCEIPTIONS   OF  A  NEW   SPECIES   OP   ZEUOOPEOBA,  AND    A    NEW 
SPECIES    OP    8PHJER0DEBMA. 

BY   J.    S.    BALY,    M.E.S. 

Zeugophora  Kirbyi,  n.  s. 

Eulva,  suhnitida,  oculis  nigris,  iliorace  utrinque  obtuse  spinoso, 
sat  profunde  punctata,  punctis  irregulariter  congregatis ;  elytris 
profimde  punctatis. 

Long.  1\  \m. 

Hab.  North  America. 

This  species  closely  resembles  in  colour  Zeugophora  Turneri, 
Power ;  the  pale  under-side,  rather  more  robust  form,  somewhat  shorter 
antennae,  together  with  the  entirely  different  shape  of  the  thorax,  will 
separate  it  from  that  species.  In  form  of  thorax  Z.  Kirbyi  most 
nearly  approaches  Z.Jlavicollis.  In  both  species  the  hinder  margin  of 
the  lateral  spine  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  is  pro- 
duced almost  directly  outwards  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
basal  half  of  the  side  itself;  in  Z.  Turneri,  scutellaris  and  subspinosa,  the 
spine  commences  J  ws^  behind  the  middle,  and  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  side  ;  the  punctuation  on  the  sides  is  as  deep,  and  even  more 
crowded  than  in  ^.^«yicoZZ/s  ;  on  the  disc,  however,  it  is  rather  fine 
and  irregulai'ly  crowded,  leaving  spaces  free  from  punctures.  The 
punctuation  of  the  elytra  closely  resembles  that  of  Z.fiavicollis,  but 
the  punctures  are  rather  larger  and  deeper. 
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Sphseroderma  fuscicornis,  n.  s. 

Subrotundata,  convexa,  rufo-testacea,  nifida,  antennis  extrorsum  fus- 
cis,  oculis  nigris,  thorace  elytrisque  fortiter  punctatis,  facie  inferiori 
rugulosd.         Long.  1^  lin. 

Hab.  Chinese  Tartary  ;  collected  by  Mr.  A.  Adams.  This  species 
approaches  very  closely  to  our  -S'.  cardui ;  it  is  somewhat  smaller  and 
more  rotundate,  the  outer  half  of  the  antennae  is  dark  fuscous,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  face  is  rugulose  as  in  8.  cardui,  but  the  facial  ridge 
is  less  narrowed  and  obtuse  at  its  apex,  the  facial  plates  being  shorter 
and  not  triangular  ;  the  thorax  is  rather  shorter  and  more  transverse, 
its  punctuation,  together  with  that  of  the  elytra,  being  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  cardui. 


NOTES  ON  INSECTS  INHABITING  THE  REED,  AND  THEIR  PARASITES. 
BY   F.    WALKEE,   F.L.S. 

The  natural  history  of  Lipara  lucens  was  first  observed  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Winter,  and  when  he  communicated  to  me  his  researches 
on  that  and  other  insects  of  the  reed,  I  sent  a  notice  of  them  to  the 
Entomological  Society  in  1861. 

In  the  Verhandluugen  der  Zoologisch-botanischon  Gesellschaft 
(18G3)  xiii.,  1251,  there  is  the  following  article: — "  Memoire  sur  les 
insectes  qui  vivent  sur  le  Roseau  commun,  Phragmites  communis,  Triu. 
{Arundo pJiragmites,  L.),  et  plus  specialement  sur  eeux  de  I'ordre  des 
Hymenopteres,  par  le  Dr.  J.  Giraud.  This  author  enumerates  the 
following  species,  and  describes  their  character  and  habit : — 

1.  Lipara  lucens,  ^g.  2.  Polemonliparce,  Giraud.  S.  Ptero mains 
liparcB,  Giraud.  4.  Tetrastichus  legionarius,  Giraud.  5.  Oymnopoda 
tomentosa,  Meg.  6.  Pimpla  arundinator,  F.  7.  Hemiteles  liparoi, 
Giraud.  8.  Polemon  melas,  Giraud.  9.  Pachyneuron  formosum,  Wlk. 
10.  Pleurotropis  fascialis,  Giraud.  11.  Lipara  similis,  Schiner.  12. 
Cecidomyia  inclusa,  Fraueufeld.  13.  Callimome  lasioptera,  Giraud. 
14.  Tetrastichus  arundinis,  Giraud.  15.  T.  gratus,  Giraud.  16.  Ceci- 
domyia ph'agmitis,  Giraud.  17.  Lasioptera Jlexuosa,'Wvn.n.evtz.  18.  L. 
arundinis,  Schiner.  19.  Plupehnus  Cordairii,  Eatzeburg.  20.  Platy- 
gaster  2)hragmitis,  Schrank.  21.  Ghlorop>s  tarsata.  Fall.  22.  Oscinus 
pusilla,  Mg.  23.  Leptomyza  gracilis,  Mg.  24.  Agonioneurus  locusta- 
rum,  Giraud.  25.  Trypoxylonjigulus,  L.  26.  Mesoleptus  sanguinicollis, 
Grav.  (Tryphon).  27.  Omnlus  auratus,  Dahlb.  28.  Macronychia 
anomala,  Zett.  29.  Osmia  leucomelana,  K.  30.  Gephus  arundinis, 
Giraud. 
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Nos.  2,  3,  &  6  are  parasites  of  No.  1.  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  &  10  are 
parasites  of  No.  5.  Nos.  13,  14,  &  15  are  parasites  of  No.  12. 
Nos.  13,  14,  19,  &  20  are  parasites  of  No.  18. 

The  genus  Polemon  is  allied  to  Geelinius,  Nyl. 

Pleurotropis  is  a  genus  divided  by  Forester  from  Entedon. 

Pachifneuron  formosum  is  afterwards  mentioned  with  doubt  as  a 
parasite  of  Lipara  liicens,  and  is  suggested  as  parasite  on  a  Syrphus. 

The  same  author  has  observed,  on  Triticum  repens,  some  swellings, 
which  he  believes  to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  Diptera,  and  he 
has  reared  from  them  the  following  parasites  : — 1.  Fimpla  graminellod, 
Grav.  2.  Isosoma  graminicola,  Griraud.  3.  I.  linearis,  Wlk.  And,  4. 
I.  sociahilis,  Giraud. 

Ghlorops  tarsata  has  been  reared  in  abundance  from  the  reed  by 
Mr.  Winter,  and  Pteromalus  spectahilis,  discovered  by  him,  is  probably 
identical  with  Pteromalus  liparce ;  he  has  also  discovered  on  the  reed 
some  other  species,  which  I  purpose  mentioning  in  a  future  communi- 
cation.   

Hyphidrus  variegatus. — I  possess  a  specimen  of  this  insect,  taken  some  years  ago 
by  a  yonng  man  of  the  name  of  Kay,  who  resided  at  Bury,  near  Manchester.  It  is 
believed  that  he  took  it  in  Delamere  Forest,  where  there  are  natural  lakes,  but  of 
this  I  cannot  feel  quite  certain  ;  the  fact  is  however  doubtless,  that  he  did  take  it 
in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire. — E.  Brown,  Burton-on-Ti-ent,  bth  December,  1864. 

•^4,*  I  have  examined  Mr.  Brown's  specimen,  which  must  certainly  be  referred 
to  the  H.  variegatus  of  Aahe.  In  Stephens'  Illustrations  (Mand.  ii.,  45)  and  Manual 
(64,  490),  a  species  of  the  same  name  is  recorded  as  British,  the  localities  given 
being  Wimbledon  Common  and  Epping  Forest ;  but  the  insects  therein  referred  to 
are  H.  ovatus,  which  varies  slightly. 

Mr.  Brown's  specimen  is  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  latter, 
and  more  rounded  ;  the  head  is  black,  with  a  broad  triangular  ferruginous  space  in 
front ;  the  thorax  ferruginous,  with  two  black  spots  at  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
margin,  confluent  near  the  scutellum ;  the  elytra  yellowish-ferruginous,  with  the 
base  near  the  scutellum,  a  small  humeral  spot,  and  two  or  three  broad  and  exceed- 
ingly irregular  bands,  black. 

It  has  been  pinned  twice ;  originally,  with  the  usual  skewer  of  the  period, 
through  the  left  elyti-on  ;  subsequently,  by  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  fine  pin,  through  the 
right  elytron. 

According  to  Aube  (Spec.  Gen.  des  Hydroc,  466,  11),  this  species  is  found  in 
the  meridional  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  North  of  Afi-ica. 

Fairmaire  (Faun.  Ent.  Fr.,  ii.,  196,  2),  states  it  to  be  found  in  the  south  and 
central  parts  of  France,  but  to  be  very  rare  in  the  north ;  also,  that  in  one  locality 
(La  Teste)  it  is  taken  in  brackish  waters.  According  to  Redtenbacher  (Faun. 
Austr.,  85),  it  was  on  one  occasion  found  near  Vienna,  amd  then  not  scarcely. — 
E.  C.  Rye. 
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TacMmus  pallipes  taken  in  Nortlvu/rriherlcmd. — Amongst  my  unexamined  captures 
of  this  year,  I  find  three  specimens  agreeing  in  every  respect  with  Mr.  D.  Sharp's 
description  of  Tachimos  pallipes.  Two  of  these  were  taken  in  Gosforth  Woods,  and 
the  other  near  Bothall  ;  in  both  instances  in  fiingi,  and  in  the  first  week  of  October. 
In  all  probability  it  will  be  found  common  enough  here,  for  when  I  took  these  I 
noticed  several  others,  and  let  them  go,  thinking  them  to  be  only  T.  rufipes  :  but 
the  pale  margins  of  thorax,  and  armature  of  abdomen,  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being 
very  distinct  from  that  insect. — T.  J.  Bold,  Long  Benton,  3rd  Dec,  1864. 

Aquatic  habit  of  a  Eymenopiteron. — As  I  was  entomologizing  in  Sutton  Park 
three  or  four  years  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  I  saw  a  Hymenopterous  insect 
deliberately  crawling  along  the  stones  under  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
stream  which  runs  there.  I  thought  that  I  had  killed  it  by  pressing  it  with  my 
finger  against  the  stones,  but  it  only  feigned  death,  and  on  my  taking  it  out  it  flew 
away.  It  looked  much  like  Pompilus  plumheus,  and  at  the  time  was  referred  by  me 
to  that  group  ;  there  can  be,  however,  little  doubt  that  it  was  an  ichneumon  fly  on  . 
the  look  out  for  caddis  worms. — R.  C.  R.  Jordan,  M.D.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

[This  insect  was  probably  Agrioiypus  armatus,  an  ichneumon  which  infests  the 
larvae  of  the  Trichopterous  genera  Goera  and  Odontocerus. — R.  McL.] 

*Trom'bidAum  lapidum,  Hermann. — It  is  figured  together  with  the  pretty  little 
flattened  eggs  iu'  Hermann's  "  Memoire  apterologique,"  pi.  7.  His  figures  of  this 
species,  both  in  the  adult  and  immature  form,  are  good,  and  the  delineations  of  the 
eggs  excellent. 

When  the  acari  are  immature  they  have  only  six  legs,  and  differ  considerably 
from  the  adult  specimens,  which  have  always  eight. 

It  is  also  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Tetranychus  by  Duges  in  the 
"  Annales  des  Sci.,  Nat.,"  and  by  Paul  Gervais  in  "  Walckenaer's  Hist.  Nat.  des 
insectes  apteres,"  Tom.  iii.,  p.  167,  who  says  that  it  is  found  in  diff'erent  parts  of 
France  on  stones  and  leaves,  and  that  in  the  autumn  the  eggs  may  be  seen  in  Paris 
on  the  stones  of  the  public  promenades. 

Koch,  too,  mentions  it  in  his  "  Ubersicht  des  Arachniden  Systems,"  3  Heft., 
p.  57,  and  calls  it  Raphignatus  lapidum. 

I  may  add  that  at  the  beginning  of  October,  after  receiving  your  letter  with 
the  acari  and  eggs,  I  foimd  some  of  the  latter  myself  on  a  stone  in  a  garden  near 
Bicester,  in  Oxfordshire. — R.  H.  Meade,  Bradford. 

Note  on  Gelechia  humeralis  (Lyellella  of  Dbl.  Cat.). — While  beating  beech  on  Epping 
Forest  late  in  September,  1  disturbed  three  Gelechia,  very  fine  specimens  ;  I  recog- 
nized one  of  them  as  G.  humeralui,  but  the  other  two  quite  puzzled  me  at  the  time ;  on 
examining  them  at  home,  however,  they  proved  to  be  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
same  insect.  I  had  previously  captured  two  on  the  2nd  August,  so  that  the  time  of  its 
appearance  would  seem  to  last  for  some  time,  and  it  most  probably  passes  the  winter  in 
the  imago  state. — William  Machin,  Argyle  Road,  Mile  End.  ^ 

[Vide  Mr.  Barrett's  notes  on  this  species  at  page  170.]  i|| 

*  The  ubove  communication  (received  tlirouRh  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby)  was  not  published  simultaneously 
with  one  from  Professor  Westwood  ujion  tlie  same  subject,  as  the  Editors  had  not  at  the  time  the 
requisite  permission  to  do  so.   ' 
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Ennomos  fuscantwria. — Having  during  the  past  summer  made  the  notable 
discovery  that  the  larva  of  this  species  varies  more  than  (in  my  ignorance)  I  was 
pleased  to  think  it  did,  I  venture  to  send  descriptions,  made  with  Mr.  Buckler's  kind 
help,  of  the  varieties  that  so  far  have  become  known  to  us. 

The  larva  may  be  generally  described  as  elongate,  with  the  true  legs  well  de- 
veloped, the  third  pair  being  sometimes  of  large  proportions,  and  with  two  anal 
points. 

The  vai'iety  which  I  first  set  eyes  on  gratified  a  crotchet  of  mine,  inasmuch  as 
it  resembled  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  ash,  from  which  tree  I  beat  it.  In  figure  it  was 
smooth  ;  in  colour  it  was  green  on  the  back,  with  a  sub-dorsal  stripe  of  yellow  ;  the 
spiracular  stripe  primrose  yellow  reaching  to  the  mouth,  and  bordered  above  with 
deep  green,  which  became  lighter  near  the  sub-dorsal  line  ;  the  belly  apple-green ; 
two  little  warts  on  12th  segment ;  the  true  legs  black,  ventral  legs  tipped  with 
crimson-brown,  and  the  anal  legs  green.  This  I  thought  was  the  invariable  pattern 
of  fuscantaria,  but  last  summer  Dr.  Knaggs  sent  me  6  larvae  to  rear  for  him,  and 
I  found  that  at  their  last  moult  some  of  them  developed  an  entirely  difierent  ap- 
pearance ;  to  wit,  the  ground  colour  was  reddish-grey,  sUghtly  mottled  with 
greenish ;  sub-dorsal  yellow  stripe  scarcely  visible ;  spii'acular  line  rather  greener 
than  the  ground  colour,  and  becoming  yellowish  from  2nd  segment  to  the  mouth  ; 
across  the  3rd  segment  was  a  row  of  red-brown  warts,  the  largest  being  on  the 
sides ;  large  transverse  red  humps  on  6th  and  9th  segments,  and  very  small  ones 
on  8th  and  12th  ;  lateral  red  warts  on  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  and  a  ventral  hump  on 
7th ;  pale  lateral  warts  on  10th,  11th,  and  12th  ;  the  true  legs  crimson-brown,  the 
third  pair  being  very  large.  And  Mr.  Doubleday  sent  Mr.  Buckler  another  larva, 
which  appears  intermediate  between  these  two.  It  was  nearly  smooth,  the  ground 
colour  a  pale  apple-green,  sub-dorsal  and  spiracular  lines  yellow,  but  not  clearly 
defined ;  the  last  five  segments  suflFused  with  pink ;  two  small  red  spots  placed  on 
a  swelling  at  7th  segment ;  two  dorsal  warts  on  12th  ;  small  lateral  warts  on  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  ;  on  3rd  segment  a  short  red-brown  stripe,  running  backwards  from 
the  spii-acles  to  middle  of  the  back.— Eev.  J.  Helmns,  Exeter,  Novemler  4th. 

Dasypolia  Tem^oli. — I  took  a  c?  specimen  of  this  species  (the  first  I  ever  saw 
alive,)  at  rest  upon  the  whitewashed  interior  wall  of  one  of  the  County  Prison 
Corridors,  yesterday,  at  about  10.30  a.m. ;  I  suppose  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
gaslights  during  the  previous  night  to  enter  the  open  window  at  the  end  of  the 
con-idor,  and  as  might  be  expected  of  a  gentleman  who  had  found  his  way  into 
prison  after  knocking  about  late  at  night,  his  appearance  was  not  very  reputable. — 
Id.,  November  16th. 

TrocMUum  culiciforme. — I  met  with  a  fine  specimen  of  the  above  at  Darenth 
Wood,  on  the  26th  of  May,  seemingly  fresh  from  the  pupa. — ^eorge  Stockley, 
Bromley,  Middlesex,  November  7th. 

SuffoUc  captures. — I  can  add  to  my  friend  Mr.  Skepper's  list  of  captures  at  Bury 
that  S.  certata  is  as  common  there  as  A.  hcrherata.  At  Aldeburgh  D.pinastri  swarmed 
at  sugar,  and  I  took  a  pair  of  H.  suasa,  and  also  of  A.  valligera,  much  larger  than  the 
specimens  from  Lowestoft. — A.  H.  Wratislaw,  School  Hill,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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Notes  on  Platypteryx  lacertula. — I  captured  this  species  on  a  birch  tree  on  tho 
1st  June  last,  in  fine  condition.  Upon  the  1st  July  following  I  took  eleven  larvas, 
and  upon  the  5th,  seven  more  of  the  same  species.  A  few  commenced  spinning  up 
in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  and  four  moths  appeared  on  the  19th,  22nd,  24th, 
and  31st  July  respectively.  Having  waited  a  long  time  expecting  others  to  emerge, 
and  feeling  much  disappointed  at  their  non-appearance,  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber I  examined  the  remaining  cocoons,  fearing  the  pupae  had  perished,  but  to  my 
surprise  they  were  all  alive  and  very  active  ;  each,  being  touched  upon  its  apex, 
gave  unmistakeablo  signs  of  animation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  tho  summer  brood  of  the  larvse  arrives  at  the  imago  state  the  same 
season,  the  majority  remaining  in  pupa  until  the  following  May  and  June.  However, 
from  those  that  do  not  emerge,  a  second  brood  of  larvae  is  produced ;  I  having 
captured  twelve,  which  were  of  several  growths,  in  one  day  in  September  last.  Tb  e 
moths  I  took  in  June  were  much  more  beautiful  than  those  that  emerged  the  fol- 
lowing July ;  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  next  season  whether  this  is  usually  the 
case  or  not.  The  larva  is  correctly  described  in  the  Manual,  therefore  I  need  not 
attempt  any  repetition.  The  cqpoons  are  spun  between  the  growing  and  united 
leaves,  some  are  whitish,  others  pale  yellow,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is 
they  are  all  open  at  the  lower  end,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  pupa  sometimes  pro- 
trudes. They  are  thickly  covered  with  a  white  powder,  as  though  they  had  been 
rolled  in  very  fine  flour.  On  the  25th  July  I  took  a  cocoon  oflf  a  birch  tree  spun  up 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  from  which  I  obtained  a  fine  and  perfect  moth. — Abraham 
Edmunds,  The  Tything,  Worcester,  November,  1864. 

Note  on  the  larva  of  Platypteryx  falcula. — Upon  the  1st  July  last,  in  company 
with  the  larvae  of  P.  lacertula,  I  captured  five  larvae  of  P.  falcula,  which  entered 
the  pupa  state  immediately,  and  all  of  the  moths  emerged  a  day  or  two  in  advance 
of  P.  lacertula.  It  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  summer  brood  of  larvse  of  P. 
falcula  ara  perfected  the  same  season.  I  met  with  one  larva  of  the  second  brood 
upon  the  26th  September  last  (this  was  late),  but  it  was  full  grown,  and  spun_  up 
the  following  day. — Id. 

A  southern  locality  for  Olyphipteryx  Haworthana. — Cotton  grass  is  common 
enough  about  here,  but  Glyphipteryx  Haworthana  seemed  to  be  such  a  peculiarly 
northern  thing,  that  I  feared  there  was  but  little  chance  of  finding  it.  However,  I 
went  to  work  in  the  winter,  gathered  a  lot  of  the  seed  heads,  and  in  June  was  re- 
warded by  the  appearance  of  this  pretty  species. — Chas.  G.  Barkett,  Haslemere. 

Lcmmatophila  phrytjandla  $  {Novemhris,  Haw.) — The  proportion  which  the 
sexes  of  this  species  usually  bear  to  each  other  would  seem,  from  observations  I 
have  lately  made  near  Canterbury,  to  be  reversed  in  that  locality.  Its  head  quar- 
ters are  apparently  just  at  the  union  of  the  old  and  new  Dover  roads,  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  town,  though,  judging  from  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
males  on  the  wing,  no  one  would  suspect  it ;  but  on  examining  the  twigs  of  the 
white-thorn  hedges,  the  side  of  an  old  barn  close  by,  and  the  bars  of  the  neigh- 
bouring turnpike  gate,  the  females  were  easily  detected. 

A  very  little  searching  and  boating  furnished  me  with  above  thirty  examples 
of  the  female  ;  my  opportunities  of  going  after  them  were  few,  but  I  noticed  that  they 
were  more  abundant  in  cold  and  windy  weather. — B.  I'ikfaud,  Novemher,  1864. 
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Lepidoptera  near  Worcester. — The  past  season  has,  I  trust,  uot  proved  unprofit- 
able with  many  of  my  entomological  friends ;  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  many  delightful  rambles  this  summer,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  any  want  of  success. 

In  this  neighbourhood  I  have  taken  the  following  species : — 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  (the  only  butterfly  worth  recording). 

Procris  statices. — I  found  one  rather  worn,  but  undoubted,  specimen,  close  to 
the  locality  for  Geryon.  There  was  no  sorrel  to  be  seen  near,  and  it  had  jtrobably 
come  from  a  neighbouring  meadow. 

Limacodes  testudo. — I  obtained  three  specimens  in  a  wood  by  stamping  against 
the  stems  of  young  oaks  in  a  part  free  from  underwood,  and  watching  the  effect 
of  the  sudden  shake  on  the  tree-tops :  the  moths  came  down,  half  falling,  half 
flying. 

Nemora  viridata. — The  only  locality  I  know  for  this  insect  in  Worcestershire 
is  a  large  village  green  covered  with  heath,  kept  very  short  by  donkeys,  &c.  The 
County  Militia  have  made  it  their  drilHng  ground,  and  I  fear  viridata  will  soon 
become  extinct  with  us.     This  season  I  could  find  only  two  specimens. 

C.  silaceata,  8.  certata  and  undulata,  M.  hastata,  E.  advenaria,  A.  Blomeraria 
and  syVvata,  P.  bajulMria,  and  E.  hepa/rata,  all  occur  here.  Of  S.  certata  I  may  say 
that  it  has  been  frequently  taken  in  a  lane  about  two  miles  from  here,  where  the 
wild  barberry  grows.  Last  year  I  first  observed  it  flying  about  Mahonia  aquifolia 
in  my  garden,  and  took  two  specimens ;  I  also  took  two  this  year,  one  being  a 
female,  which  laid  me  a  good  batch  of  eggs.  The  larvae  fed  indifferently  on 
Mahonia  aqmfoUa  and  Berheris  dm,lcis,  both  garden  species  of  barberry,  and  I  have 
now  a  supply  of  pupae  from  them.  The  larvae  are  very  sluggish,  and  rather  given 
to  biting  one  another. 

Among  the  Eiipithecim  I  have  taken  the  following  here : — E,  coronata,  tripunc- 
tatay  trisignata,  plumbeolata,  satyrata,  and  Haworthiata ;  the  three  fii'st  and  the 
last  in  the  larval  state. 

Pionea  stra^mentalis,  Botys  pandalis,  and  Cryptohlahes  histrigella,  I  have  also 
met  with  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  following  Tortrices  and  Tineina : — 
C.  splendidulana,  A.  Bawmanniana,  A.  cnicana,  E.  tetragonana,  C.  ochraceana, 
G.  ohtusa/na,  G.  fascielhis,  T.  Oehlmanniella,  A  fibulella,  G.  ligulella,  G.  oculatella, 
G.  lineola;  and  L.  rohorella. 

And  I  have  bred  the  following  from  larvae  or  pupae  found  near  here : — 
T.  svbtusa,  E.  viminalis,  C.  ocularis,  X.  conspicillaris,  S.  lunaria,  G.  papiliona/ria, 
besides  the  "pugs"  before  mentioned. — Eev.  E.  Horton,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester. 

A  list  of  Lepidoptera  captv/red  in  1864. — During  the  past  season  I  have  taken, 
or  bred,  the  following  Lepidoptera,  besides  others,  which  have  either  already  been 
recorded,  or  are  too  common  to  mention.  To  those  species  to  which  I  have  prefixed 
an  asterisk  (•)  I  have  duplicates,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  in  want 
of  them. 

*Thecla  hetulce. — A  fine  series  :  Loughton. 
Tliecla  quercus. — On  oak  :  Darenth. 

Deilephila  gala.  —A  larva  found  on  Galium  vcrum  at  Folkestone  ;  it  is  now  safe  in 
pupa. 
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Limacodes  testudu. — A  female  at  Darenth, 
*Procris  statices. — Abundant  at  Lougbton. 

Calligenia  miniata. — At  Swanscombe  Wood. 

Lithosia  hclveola. — Three  specimens ;   the  larva)  were  beaten  from  spmce  fir  on 
Mickleham  Downs. 
*Liparis  monacha. — Several  larvaj  found  in  the  crevices  of  oak  trunks. 

Orgyia  casnosa.— Eight  bred  from  pupas  kindly  sent  me  bj'  Mr.  Bond, 

Ellopia  fasciaria.— Bred.     Larvae  on  Scotch  fir  :  West  Wickham. 

Eurymene  dolabr aria. —Bred.     Larvaa  beaten  from  oak  :  Loughtou. 
*Selenia  illustraria. — A  fine  series  bred  from  the  egg. 

Selenia  lunaria.—A  larva  beaten  from  ash  :  Daronth  Wood. 

Ennomos  fuscantaria.— -Bred  from  larva;  found  on  ash  near  Box  Hill. 

Ennomos  erosaria. — Five  specimens  bred ;    it  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult  species 
to  rear. 

Nyssia  hispidaria.— On  the  trunk  of  an  oak  inEichmond  Park. 

AimpMdasis  prodromaria. — Reared  from  the  egg. 
*Boarmia  aiietaria. — Bred  a  fine  series  ;    the  larvse  were  beaten  from  spruce  fir  on 

Mickleham  Downs. 
*Gnoplios  ohscurata. — This  species  was  common  at  Folkestone. 

Fseudopterpna  cytisaria. — Found  two  larvaa  on  Oenista  anglica. 

Geometra  papilionaria. — Bred.     Larvae  found  on  birch  at  Darentli. 
*Iodis  vernaria. — Larvae  common  on  Clematis  in  the  Darenth  Lanes. 

Phorodesma  bajularia. — One  at  Swanscombe  Wood. 
*Ephyra  trilinearia. — Abundant  amongst  beech  at  Loughton. 
*Acidrdia  ornata. — This  pretty  species  was  common  at  Folkestone. 

Acidalia  promutata. — While  searching  for  T.  Bondii  7i.t  Folkestone,  I  met  with  two 
specimens  of  this  "wave  "  sitting  on  the  grass  at  night. 

Cahera  rotundaria. — I  always  breed  this  from  the  green  coloured  larvae. 
*Corycia  teinerata. — Common  at  Loughton. 

Corycia  taminata. — Several  specimens  at  Darenth. 

Aleucis  pictai%a. — Two  on  Hainault  Forest. 

Macwria  aUemata  and  M.  notata. — Both  occurred  at  West  Wickham. 

Scodonia  bclgiaria. — Larvae  abundant  on  Shirley  Common. 
*Aspilatcs  ffilvaria. — Abundant  at  Folkestone. 

Ligdia  adustata. — Common  among  spindle  at  Darenth. 

Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria. — Several  on  Shirk'y  Common. 
*Ewpithecia  venosata. — Bred. 

Eupithecia  helveticam,a. — Bred.      The  first  perfect  insect  came  out  on  the  20th 
December,  and  specimens  continued  to  emerge  till  March  28th. 

Lohophora  hihulata. — Sitting  on  trunks  of  Scotch  firs  :  West  Wickham. 

Melanthia  alhicillata.  -A  specimen  at  Box  Hill. 

Melanippe  galiata. — In  both  larva  and  imago  state  at  Folkestone. 

Phibalapteryx  tersata. — Common  amongst  Clematis  at  Darenth. 
*Phibalaptcryx  vitalbata. — Also  common  amongst  Clematis  at  Darentli. 

Scotosia  dubitata. — On  Buckthorn  at  Daronth. 

Scotosia  vetulata. — In  rolled-up  leaves  of  buckthorn  -.  Darenth. 
*Scotosia  rhamnoia. — Common  at  Darenth. 
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Steotosm  undulata. — Two  specimens  bred  fromlarvaa  which  wore  found  in  rolled-up 

leaves  of  dwarf  poplar  in  Darenth  Wood. 
Cidaria  silaceata. — At  Box  Hill  amongst  Epilobinm  angustifolium. 
*Anaitis  plagiata^ — Common  at  Darenth. 

*Platypteryx  lacertula  and  falcula. — Also  common  at  Darenth. 
Platypterym    Jiamula. — I  fancy  that  this  insect  is  often  passed   over   for   Orgyia, 

anUqua ;    it  flies  in  the  hot  sunshine,  up  to  mid-day,  round  young  oak  trees 

in  Darenth  Wood,  and  is  rather  common. 
^Platypteryx  ungidcula. — This  species  was  abundant  at  Loughton. 
Dicranura  furcula. — Bred  on  the  20th  May. 
Stauropus  fagi. — Bred  from  the  egg  ;  as  soon  as  the  egg  hatches  the  young  larva 

devours  the  egg-shell,  after  which  it  casts  its  first  skin,  and  then  begins  to 

feed  on  the  food-plant. 
Clostera  cwrtula,  anachoreta,  and  recliisa. — All  three  species  bred. 
Ptilodontis  palpina. — Bred  from  larva?  taken  off  black  poplar  at  West  Wickham. 
*Notodonta  dictcea. — West  Wickham. 
Notodonta  dictcBoides. — Larvas  beaten  from  birch  on  Mickleham  Downs. 
Notodonta  unczac. — West  Wickham. 
Notodonta  chaonia. — Three  beautiful  pale  varieties  bred  from  eggs  kindly  sent  me 

by  Dr.  Knaggs  ;  the  larvae  fed  on  oak. 
Cymatoplwra  duplaris. — -Five  specimens  bred  from  larvae    which  were  beaten  off 

birch  at  West  Wickham. 
CymatopJiora  or. — Larvas  in  rolled-up  leaves  of  dwarf  poplar ;  Darenth  Wood. 
Acronycta  leporina. — Two  bred  from  larvae  beaten  off  birch  at  Darenth. 
Acronycta  Ugustri. — Larvae  common  on  ash  :  Darenth  Wood. 
Xylophasia  s-ublustris.- — Abundant  at  Folkestone. 
Agrotis  agathina. — Larvse  abundant  on  Shirley  Common. 

*  Trachea  piniperda. — West  Wickham. 

Tceniocampa  gracilis  and  munda. — Common  at  sallow  blossoms. 
* Anclwcelis  rufina,  pistacina,  and  litura. — All  common  at  sugar. 

Xanthia  av/rago. — One  at  ivy  blossom  :  Loughton. 
*Dianthcecia  carpopliaga,  capsincola,  and  cucuhali. — All  three  in  the  seed-capsules  of 

Silene  influta. 
*Epunda  viminalis. — Larvse  abundant  in  rolled-up  leaves  of  dwarf  poplar  at  Darenth. 
*Sadena  contigua. — Larvse  on  golden-rod  :  Darenth  Wood. 

Cucullia  verhasci. — Larvse  abundant  on  Verbascum. 

Cucullia  lyclmitis. — About  40  larvse,  mostly  ichneumoned  on  Verbasc^lm. 

*  Cucullia  asteris. — A  fine  series  bred  from  larvse  found  on  SoUdago  virgaurea  at 

Darenth  Wood  ;  the  larvae  have  been  very  scarce  this  season. 
Heliothis  marginata. — Larvse  abundant  on  Rest-harrow  at  Folkestone. 
Erastria  venustula. — A  single  specimen  on  Epping  Forest ;    this  insect  has  been 

very  scarce  since  1860. 
Erastria  fuscula.. — At  Darenth,  but  scarce. 
*Brephos  parthenias. — Abundant  at  West  Wickham. 
Cledeohia  angustalis. — Abundant  on  Box  Hill. 
Ennychia  dngulalis. — On  Box  Hill. 
^Entvychia  octomacnlalis. — Common  at  Darenth  Wood. 
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*Endotricha  flammealis. — Abundant  at  Longhton. 

Cramhus  dumetellus. — Both  at  Boxhill  and  Folkestone. 

Phycis  rohorella.  — One  specimen  at  Swanscombe  Wood. 

HaUas  chlorana. — Larvae  abundant  in  screwed-up  shoots  of  osier. 

Tortrix  dnnmnomeana. — At  Loughton. 
*Tort'rix  semialbana. — In  the  lanes  near  Darenth. 

Roxana  a/rcuana. — Loughton. 

Phtheochroa  rugosana. — Among  Bryonia  dioica  at  Darenth. 
*Phoxopteryx  unccma. — Common  at  Loughton. 

Phoxopteryx  hiarcitmia. — Not  scarce  at  Darenth. 
*Phoxopteryx  comptana. — Common  at  Box  Hill. 
*Phoxopteryx  hmdana. — Abundant  at  Loughton. 
*Phoxopteryx  derasana. — Common  amongst  Vibu/rnum  lantana  at  Darenth. 

Qrapholita  Pa/ykulliana. — At  Darenth. 
*Qr(ipholita  nigromaculana. — Abundant  amongst  ragwort  at  Folkestone. 

OUndia  ulmana. — Two  specimens  on  Box  Hill. 

Semasia  Wceberana. — Common  at  Loughton. 

Betinia  timonana. — Bred.     Larvae  taken  at  West  Wickham. 

Endopisa  nehritana. — Common  in  the  pea-fields  at  Darenth. 

Stigmonota  Weirana  and  S.  puncticostana. — At  Loughton. 
*Pyrodes  RTieediana. — Flying  in  the  hot  sunshine  over  hawthorn  hedges. 

Chrosis  Audouinana. — A  single  wasted  example  at  Loughton. 

Cochylis  stramineana. — Both  at  Folkestone  and  Darenth. 

Epigraphia  avellanella. — West  Wickham,  and  *E.  Steinkellneriella,  Dartford. 

Psyche  radiella. — Loughton. 
*Lavema  Bascldciella.  —Amongst  Epilobivm,  angusUfolium  at  Box  Hill. 
*Lavema  contv/rbatella. — Also  amongst  Epilohiwn  at  Box  Hill. 

Lavema  rhamniella.  —Abundant  at  Darenth,  feeding,  in  the  larva  state,  within 
screwed-up  shoots  of  buckthorn. — Edward  Meek,  5,  King  Street,  Old  Ford 
Koad,  N.E.,  November  7th. 

Captures  at  Chertsey,  1864. — The  following  are  the  most  notable  captures  I 
have  made  during  the  past  season. 

T.  W.  album. — On  bramble  blossom  by  the  roadside,  July  I7th. 
.     (L.   Corydon. — I   took  one  specimen,  and  saw  another  in  Ladbroke  Square, 
Netting  Hill,  on  August  14th.) 

C  porcellu^. — I  saw  several  hovering  over  Bedstraw  at  dusk,  early  in  June. 

E.  advenaria. — One  specimen  flying  along  a  hedge,  May  27th. 

P.  bajularia. — I  took  one  specimen,  and  saw  another  on  Jane  22nd  in  an  oak 
plantation. 

C.  quadrifasciaria. — July  21st. 

C.  picata. — July  6th,  this  species  is  not  uncommon  here. 

D.  pinastri. — At  sugar,  June  25th,  loss  common  than  usual  this  yeai. 
H.  popularis. — At  light,  September. 

T.  fimbria. — Came  freely  to  sugar  between  the  2nd  and  13lh  September,  but 
all  the  specimens  I  took  were  more  or  less  wasted. 
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N.  neglecta. — At  sugar,  September  3rcl,  6th,  9th,  and  12th. 

X.  cH/raan,  silago  and  mtrago. — At  sugar,  September  7th  to  1 6th. 

C.  xerampelina. — At  sugar,  September  16th. 

H.  rostrali-. — Common  at  sugar,  September. 

H.  aloiHngalis. — At  sugar,  September  3id. 

During  the  sumoier  insects  were  certainly  unusually  scarce,  the  diminution 
was  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  species  as  in  that  of  individuals.  There  was, 
however,  apparently  no  falHng  ofiF  in  the  autumn  species.  Catocala  nupta  was 
very  abundant. — A.  H.  Clarke,  18,  Kensington  Park  Gardens. 


NOTES    ON    COLLECTING,    MANAGEMENT,    Ac,    (LEPIDOPTEBA). 
BT   H.    G.    KCfAGGS,    M.D. 

THE      CATERPILLAR     STATE. 

"Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 
"And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away." 

Shakespeare. 
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COLLECTING.      ' 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  special  manoenvres,  larva  collecting  may  be  divided 
under  three  chief  headings — searching — beating — and  sweeping,  which  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  in  order. 

Searching. — The  only  apparatus  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  a  goodly 
stock  of  boxes,  either  chip  ones  strengthened,*  or  tin  with  perforated  lids ;  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former  being  their  comparative  want  of  security,  and  the  food- 
diying  nature  of  their  material ;  of  the  latter,  their  tendency  to  cause  the  contained 
larvae  to,  what  is  commonly  termed,  sweat ;  of  these  evils  the  collector  must  judge 
for  himself  which  is  the  least,  on  the  whole  perhaps  chip  will  suit  Noctuae  best,  tins 
the  Geometrae ;  he  will  also  require  two  or  three  large  tin  boxes,  holding  half-a-pint 
or  so ;  a  hooked  stick,  and  a  pocket-knife  (or  pair  of  scissors)  will  also  be  found 
most  useful ;  and  a  botanist's  collecting  box  would  enable  him  to  bring  home  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  food,  though  the  ordinary  chimney-pot  hat  of  daily  wear 
answers  very  well  for  the  purpose  and  saves  the  extra  burden. 

Thus  equipped,  the  larva-hunter  having  selected  his  locality,t  may  proceed  to 
work. 

Indications  of  the  presence  of  larvaa.  These  are  numerous,  and  the  col- 
lector will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  to  them. 

*  It  is  very  annoying  to  find  that  some  good  insect  has  been  smashed  or  liberated,  from  the  box 
having  collapsed  under  pressure  or  come  to  pieces  from  damp.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  simplest, 
neatest,  and  most  effectual  way  of  rendering  chip  and  pill  boxes  secure : — Cut  strips  of  calico  in  a  di- 
rection diagonal  to  the  texture  of  the  material  ("  on  the  cross,"  as  it  is  termed),  of  about  half-an-inch 
in  width,  and  of  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  boxes  to  be  operated  on.  Brush  over  one  of 
these  strips  with  shoemakers'  paste  (best  for  tlie  purpose,)  and  apply  round  the  lid  at  the  line  where  the 
two  pieces  of  wood  which  form  it  are  united,  gently  pulling  the  strip  at  the  same  time  so  that  stretching 
in  its  middle  line  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  angular  surface;  then  smooth  down  the  calico  on  to  the  top 
and  down  the  sides,  and  if  the  operation  has  been  neatly  conducted,  it  will  he  found  that  a  smooth  flUet, 
firnaily  encasing  the  angular  joint  of  the  lid,  has  been  formed.     Prepare  the  bottom  in  the  same  manner. 

+  See  foot  note  (No.  3)  to  page  66. 
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If  a  leaf  he  oaten  it  is  usually  a  sign  that  larvae  have  been  the  cause,*  if  more 
particularly  the  edges  have  been  devoured  and  the  ribs  more  or  less  completely  de- 
molished, it  may  as  a  rule  be  set  down  as  the  work  of  a  Lepidopterous  larva ; 
whereas,  if  the  centre  of  the  leaf  be  attacked,  the  ribs  being  avoided,  it  looks  rather 
suspiciously  indicative  of  saw-fly  larvae,  though  by  no  means  necessarily  so,  for  the 
young  larvae  of  many  Lepidoptera  feed  much  after  the  same  manner  ;  and  case- 
bearers  seem  almost  invariably  to  attack  the  centre  parts  of  the  leaf. 

If  the  parts  eaten  present  a  fresh  appearance  the  larvae,  in  all  proliability,  will 
not  be  far  distant,  and  diligent  search  should  bo  made  for  them  ;  in  this  way  it  is 
by  no  meajQS  difficult  to  track  the  larvae  of  many  of  our  Sphinges,  most  of  our 
Bombyces  and  Pseudo-bombyees,  as  well  as  of  several  Geometrae,  butterflies,  case- 
bearers,  &c.  The  search  must  be  eSected  by  turning  the  branch  or  stem  in  such 
directions  as  will  enable  the  collector  to  see  in  succession  all  parts  of  the 
leaves  (especially  of  edges  and  midribs),  leaf  stalks,  twigs,  and  the  bark  of  the 
branch  itself,  indeed,  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  recommended 
under  egg-hunting,  excepting  that  here  we  have  a  more  certain  clue  as  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  object  of  our  search.  In  very  important  cases  it  may  even  be  desirable 
to  pluck  ofl"  and  examine  attentively  in  succession  leaf  after  leaf,  twig  after  twig, 
but  I  have  some  hesitation  in  recommending  this  plan,  which  has  an  air  of  wanton- 
ness about  it. 

Whenever  two  or  more  leaves  are  spun  together,  or  when  a  shoot  is  unable 
to  expand,  or  a  leaf  is  folded,  the  hunter  should  at  once  proceed  to  unravel  the  cause, 
which  will  most  frequently  be  found  to  be  Lepidopterous,  and  would  indicate  that  a 
larva  or  larvae  were,  or  had  been,  feeding  between  or  within.  In  this  manner  feed 
the  larvae  of  Clostera,  Cymatophora,  Tetliea,  Dicycla,  Cosmia,  Epunda  viminalis, 
Cheimatohia,  Ypsvpetes  eVutata  and  ruheraria,  Melanippe  hastata,  Eupithecia  dehiliata, 
Scotosia  (when  young),  some  species  of  the  genera  Pijrausta,  Botys,  Pionea,  and 
Scapula,  also  some  of  the  Phycidce,  Halias  clilorana,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Tortrices.  As  many  of  these  larvae,  however,  have  a  knack  of  wriggling  from  be- 
tween the  leaves  on  the  slightest  handling  of  the  "leafy  hut,"  a  net  should  bo  held 
beneath,  preparatory  to  securing  them.  When  only  two  leaves  are  drawn  together 
the  contained  larva  may  usually  be  discovered  by  looking  through  them  against  the 
light,  when  of  course  there  will  be  no  need  to  disturb  them.  When  the  bunches 
are  composed  of  more  than  two  leaves,  one  or  two  may  be  opened  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  larva  be  present,  and  of  the  proper  growth  for  being  collected, 
when,  if  the  result  be  satisfactory,  the  spun  leaves  should  be  cut  off  and  placed  in 
the  tin  box  without  further  examination. 

A  withered  or  sickly  appearance  of  the  food-plant  often  denotes  the 
presence  of  an  internal  stem  or  root-feeding  larva,  and  by  attention  to  this  point 
the  practised  eye  will  detect  at  a  glance  an  infected  plant  amongst  a  number  of 
healthy  ones.     Thus,  when  the  centre  leaves  of  reeds  die  oft',  the  presence  of  the 

*  Slues,  snails,  wasps,  leaf-cuttiiiE:  bees,  i c,  however,  frequently  eat  or  cut  leaves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  lead  the  inexperienced  to  believe  the  work  to  havi?  been  executed  by  larvte,  but  when  the  molluscs 
have  been  the  cause  the  leaves  are  cenerully  riddled,  and  traces  of  their  slimy  trails  and  long  string-like 
ilroppinps  are  readily  discernible,  wliile  the  leaf-cultinjr  of  the  Hymenopterous  imagos  is  usually  clean 
and  of  some  neat  shajie,  as  oval,  circular.  Other  mutilations  of  leaves,  as  those  produced  by  animals, 
birds,  friction  between  contiguous  branches,  rupture  from  force,  such  as  that  of  the  beating  stick  or 
pelting  hail,  &.C.,  present  a  bruised  appearance  unlike  that  produced  by  the  feeding  larva. 
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larva  of  M.  arundinis,  N.  (/eminipuncta,  Helmanni,  Ch.  forficellus,  or  8.  ulvw,  even 
possibly  of  M.  flammea,  may  be  suspected  ;*  when  the  flowers  of  thistles  have  an 
abortive  appearance,  some  internal  stem-feeding  larva  is  generally  the  cause ;  the 
sickly  appearance  of  Echiuni  plants  on  the  coast  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  the 
larval  Odontia  dentalis ;  and  as  fui'ther  examples,  I  may  mention  Leucania  littoralis 
(at  roots  of  Ammophila  arenaria),  L.  phragmitidis  (reeds),  Nonagria  cannce  and 
N.  typhoe  (stems  of  Typha  latifolia),  Gortyna  (Arctium  lappa,  Scrophularia,  Sfc), 
Hydroeda  (roots  of  Tussilago,  Cyperacew,  &c.),  B.  tenvpli  (Heracleum),  0.  antiquana 
(roots  of  Stachys),  Argyrolepia  (roots  of  various  plants),  E.  cirsiana  (stems  of 
thistles  in  woods),  and  scutidana  (ditto  in  open  places). 

This  aspect  of  the  plant  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  hole  in  the  stem  at 
which  the  larva  had  originally  entered ;  after  one  or  two  stems  or  roots  have  been 
inspected,  and  the  hunter  is  assured  that  the  larva  of  a  Lepidopteron  is  the  cause 
of  the  drooping  of  the  plant,  then,  if  the  stem  be  the  affected  part,  it  should  be 
cut  off  considerably  above  and  below  the  position  (as  ascertained  by  experience) 
of  the  contained  larva,  and  afterwards  kept  stuck  in  damp  sand ;  when  it  is  the 
root  which  is  affected,  the  stem  may  be  cut  off  low  down,  the  roots  pulled  up,  and 
placed  in  sand. 

Flowers  or  buds  drawn  together,  or  otherwise  distorted  or  notched,  should 
be  carefully  examined  (as  indeed  should  be  the  flowers  of  all  special  food-plants), 
when  the  cause  will  generally  be  detected  without  difficulty.  The  larva  may  be 
simply  feeding  openly  upon  the  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  "a  shark"  on  golden  rod  or 
mullein;  it  may  be  concealed,  as  Bianthcecia  and  Eup.  venosata  in  the  capsules  of 
Silene,  Lychnis  and  Bianthus,  or  Eup.  tenuiata  in  sallow,  while  Ep.  viminalis  and  T. 
elutata  will  spin  together  two  or  three  female  catkins,  and  so  conceal  themselves  ;  it 
may  hide  itself  by  day,  as  Triphoena  fimbria,  which  feeds  by  night  on  flowers  (by 
choice)  of  prinu-ose  and  other  plants  ;  or  larvae  may  spin  a  web  within  a  flower- 
head,  as  Spilodes  palealis  in  the  umbels  of  Baucus  carota.  Other  instances  of  species 
whose  larvffi  show  preference  for  flowers  are  Lyccena  argiolus,  on  holly  and  ivy ; 
i/remobia,  on  grasses;  the  two  Hecatera,  on  sow-thistles  and  other  Compositai;  young 
Xanthia\arv3d  in  sallow  catkins ;  the  members  of  the  genus  CucuJZia,  on  mullein,  water- 
betony,  golden  rod,  wormwood,  and  chamomile  respectively;  Erastria venustula,  on 
tormentil ;  most  of  the  HeliothidoB,  on  Ononis,  Erodiiim,  Hyoscyamus,  &c. ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Eupithecitv,  .chie&j  on  Umhellifera;  and  Compositce ;  Larentia 
ccEsiata,  on  whortleberry  ;  the  genus  Emmelesia,  on  various  flowers  and  seeds  ; 
Anaitis,  on  Hypericum;  several  Tortrices,  and  (though  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Stainton's  "  Companion  "  for  information  respecting  Tineina),  Bepressarice,  and 

Gelechidce. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Entomological  Society  of  London,  Becemher  5f/t,  1864..— F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Milner,  of  Matlock,  Trovey  Blackmore,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  and 
William  Hume,  Esq.,  of  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  were  balloted  for  and  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 

•  Mr.  Hellins  mentions  that  the  larva  of  C.  sagittata  bites  through  the  stems  of  Thalictrum, 
and  then  feeds  on  the  leaves  thus  caused  to  wither.  1  have  myself  noticed  this  procedure  in  other 
larvoe  in  captivity,  but  doubt  if  it  is  the  case  in  nature. 
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Mr.  Weir  exhibited  several  microscopic  preparations  of  the  haustelli  of  various 
British  butterflies,  and  remarked  that  these  presented  great  differences,  especially 
in  the  minute  papillse  at  the  tips,  even  in  genera  so  closely  allied  as  Vanessa  and  Gra/pta. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  a  beautiful  coloured  drawing  of  the  larva  of  Acronycta 
strigosa,  executed  by  Mr.  Buckler,  and  a  photograph  of  a  splendid  variety  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata  in  Mr.  Edleston's  collection. 

The  Eev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  collection  ef  insects,  chiefly  Coleoptera  and 
H&iniptera,  taken  by  the  Rev.  0.  Pickard-Cambridge,  in  hia  i-ecent  journey  up  the 
Xile.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  two  species  of  ants  in  the  collection  were  identical  with 
species  taken  by  Mr.  Lowne  in  Syria. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  beautiful  wasp's  nest  sent  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Bright- 
hampton.  The  peculiarity  in  this  nest  consisted  in  its  being  formed  by  two  species 
of  wasps,  viz.,  Vespa  vulgaris  and  V.  germavica.  Mr.  Stone  had  a  nest  of  each 
species,  one  in  the  corner  of  a  window  in  the  ground  floor  of  his  house,  and  the 
other  in  a  similar  corner  of  a  window  in  the  first  floor ;  and  it  would  seem  that  those 
belonging  to  the  first  floor  nest,  when  heavily  laden,  flew  to  the  nest  on  the  ground 
floor ;  that  the  latter  nest  was  constructed  jointly  by  the  two  species,  and  as  one 
species  used  decayed  wood  and  the  other  used  sound  wood,  the  parts  of  the  nest 
formed  by  each  were  distinctly  separable. 

Mr.  Stone  also  sent  for  exhibition  specimens  of  the  large  and  small  larvte  of 
Rhipiphorus  alluded  to  at  the  last  meeting,  and  made  some  additional  remarks  re- 
specting them. 

Mr.  Smith  mentioned  that  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Hope  was  always  in  tbe  habit  of 
taking  Bhipiphor us  in  the  nests  of  Vespa  rufa,  whereas  Mr.  Stone  always  found 
them  in  those  of  V.  vulgaris. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Evans  sent  for  exhibition  specimens  of  a  beetle,  Pyronota  festiva, 
which  had  been  found  in  some  numbers  in  New  Zealand  wool. 

The  President  exhibited  some  singular  spiders'  nests  fi*om  South  Austraha. 
These  wei-e  smpll  and  globular,  and  attached  to  the  branches  of  a  sb  rub,  and  greatly 
resembled  tbe  tVaifc  of  a  Lepto^permum.  The  spider  always  rested  on  the  exterior 
of  the  nests,  and,  when  in  that  position,  looked  like  the  excrement  of  a  bird. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  several  examples  of  one  of  the  smaller  GoUath  beetles, 
Cheirolasia  Eurkci,  collected  by  Mr.  Layard  in  South  Africa.  He  also  exhibited  some 
insects  sent  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  fiom  West  Africa. 

Mr.  Hewitsoa  communicated  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Ypthhna,  together  with 
descriptions  of  two  new  allied  genera. 

Mr.  Moore,  on  behalf  of  Captain  Hutton,  read  a  continuation  of  a  paper  on  the 
reversion  and  restoration  of  the  silkworm,  and  exhibited  drawings  of  the  larvae  of 
six  species  of  the  silk  producing  genus,  Bombyx,  together  with  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  the  cocoons  of  the  diS"erent  species  and  varieties. 

Professor  Westwood  remarked,  that  although  tbe  perfect  insects  of  B.  mori  and 
B.  Huttoni  were  closely  allied,  the  larvae  as  represented  in  the  dj'awing  were  very 
difi"ereut. 

Mr.  Kirby  read  a  paper  intituled  "  Notes  on  the  Synonymy  of  certain  British 
Butterflies,"  in  which  he  mentioned,  that  according  to  the  law  of  priority,  several 
of  the  names  generally  in  use  must  give  way  to  others  of  earlier  date. 

Mr.  Kirby's  mention  of  the  species  placed  by  Fabricius  as  the  type  of  his  genus 
Sesia,  led  to  some  discussion  as  to  what  constituted  the  type  of  a  genus.  Professor 
Westwood  and  Mr.  Pascoe  maintaining  it  was  not  necessarily  the  species  placed 
first  in  the  genus,  but  that  from  which  the  dissections  had  been  made. 

Part  3  of  Vol.  2  of  the  3rd  series  of  the  Society's  transactions  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


February,  1«65.] 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GALLS  OF  LAVEBNA  DECOBELLA. 
EY  C.  G.  BAREETT. 

Ou  August  24th  last,  happening  to  be  in  one  of  the  favourite 

haunts    of   Laverna  decorella,  and  having  a  few  minutes  to   spare,  I 

determined  to  have  a  search  for  the  larva. 

Tliere   was   plenty  of 

Ejnlohium  growing  in  a 
sheltered  spot ;  and,  having 
fortunately  hit  upon  the 
right  place,  I  almost  imme- 
diately found  galls,  and  in 
a  short  time  had  gathered 
a  large  handful. 

I  was  much  disap- 
pointed, however,  ou  open- 
ing some,  to  find  only 
pupae.  Not  a  single  larva 
was  to  be  found,  and  in  a 
few  more  days  I  should 
have  been  still  more  tantalized  by  finding  only  empty  pupa  skins  ; 
for  on  the  28th  August  the  first  moth  emerged,  and  the  rest  soon 
followed  it. 

The  gall  is  a  swelling  in  the  upright  stem  of  the  plant,  generally 
at  one  of  the  joints.  Doubtless  it  is  caused  by  the  irritation  con- 
sequent upon  the  larva  eating  away  the  pith,  as  it  is  quite  hollow.  At 
its  lower  end  is  a  small  round  hole  (probably  used  by  the  larva  for 
ejecting  the  frass),  out  of  which  peeps  the  end  of  the  cocoon,  so  that 
enemies  are  carefully  excluded,  and  the  perfect  insect  finds  a  soft  lining 
to  the  place  through  which  it  must  escape,  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
pupa  is  not  extruded. 

The  pupa  is  black,  and  lies  invariably  head  downwards,  the  milk- 
white  cocoon  filling  the  interior  of  the  gall. 

This  insect  i«  not  confined  to  one  species  of  Epilohium  ;  I  found 
the  galls  equally  common  on  E.  montanum  and  E.  palustre,  and  two  or 
three  plants  of  E.  parvijloruni  were  also  attacked. 

For  the  names  of  these  three  plants  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  a  lady  who  is  pretty  well  versed  in  Botany.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
any  knowledge  of  so  difficult  a  group  myself 

In  E.  montanum  the  galls  are  generally  about  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  and  frequently  occupy  several  joints  of  the  same  stem,  but  do  not 
otherwise  distort  the  plant  or  much  impede  its  growth. 
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In  E.palustre,  however,  they  do  materially  check  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  lessening  the  distance  between  the  joints,  and  distorting  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant  into  a  confused  mass  of  leaves  and  blossoms, 
in  which  several  galls  often  become  confluent,  while  the  energy  of  the 
plant  is  thrown  into  side  shoots,  which  run  up  like  long  arms  raised 
above  the  bunch  of  a  head. 

In  E.  parvijlorum  the  attacked  joints  formed  a  thick  mass  of  about 
half-a-dozen  confluent  galls,  upon  which  the  natural  silky  pubescence 
of  the  plant  was  strongly  developed. 

Haslemeut.. 


AN   ESSAY   TOWARDS    A    KNOWLEDGE    OF   BRITISH    HOMOPTEBA. 
BY    THE    EEV.    T.    A.    MAESHALL,     M.A. 

{Continued  from  ijage  155). 

Gen.  DELPHAX,  Fab. 

This  genus  is  rich  in  species,  which  my  own  unassisted  efforts  have 
hitherto  failed  to  bring  together.  Mr.  Walker's  catalogue  enumerates 
20 ;  Flor  has  described  29  ;  and  Stal  (Ofv.  af  Sveriges  Delphax-arter) 
gives  35  indigenous  to  Sweden.  The  other  principal  authorities  are 
Boheman,  Grermar,  and  Dahlbom.  From  these  sources  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  identifying  only  17  British  species,  to  which  I  anticipate 
considerable  additions  in  future  seasons.  The  Greek  word  "  Delphax  " 
means  a  young  pig,  a  porker,  and  the  specific  names  should  be  masculine  ; 
they  have  the  feminine  termination  in  most  authors,  probably  owing  to 
their  transference  from  the  genus  Fulgora.  Their  identification  is  no 
easy  matter,  owing  to  (1)  the  meagre  descriptions  of  authors,  (2)  the 
disparity  between  the  sexes,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  an  apterous  form 
with  abbreviated  elytra  frequently  co-exists  with  those  more  fully  de- 
veloped ;  so  that  an  acquaintance  with  no  less  than  fo\xr  different  kinds 
of  individuals  is  necesssry  to  complete  the  knowledge  of  one  species. 
These  imperfectly  fledged  adults  have  no  doubt  been  frequently  passed 
over  by  collectors  as  mere  pupae.  The  insects  are  found  abundantly  on 
various  grasses  and  rushes,  and  for  the  most  part  in  damp  situations. 
The  eggs,  at  leasi>  of  several,  are  hatched  in  the  aiitumn ;  and  extremely 
minute  larvae  may  be  detected  at  all  times  during  the  winter  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants  whose  juices  they  suck.  A  synoptical  view  of  the  species 
is  subjoined. 
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A. — A^ertex  elongatus,  parte  dimidia  ultra  oculos  porrecta. 
1. —  T>el])hax  lineola.  Germ.* 
Ocliraceiis,    striga  longitudinali   a  vertice  ad   metathoracis  basin 
lactea.     Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora,  apiee  angustata,  linea  apicis 
longitudinali  nigro-fusca.      Abdominis  segmenta  supra  utriuque  plus 
nimus  nigricantia.      ^  ?  .  Long.  1|-2|,  alar.  exp.  4.\-5  lin. 

Germ.,  Mag.  3,  p.  209  ;  id.,  Fauna.  Ins.  Eur.  7,  tab.  19.  Stal. 
Ofv.  1854,  p.  190.  ^.  longipennis,  Curt.  B.  E.  657  (var.). 
Fnlffora  minuta,  Eab.  Ent.  Syst.  6,  6,  20  (?) 

The  largest  of  the  genus,  and  distinct  from  all  other  species  by  the 
shape  of  the  vertex.  Face  very  long,  with  three  parallel  carinse,  of 
which  the  medial  is  the  broadest,  and  is  forked  upon  the  vertex.  Eyes 
reddish.  The  black  apical  stripe  of  the  hemelytra  is  often  absent, 
sometimes  doubled,  and  continued  to  the  base  ;  in  the  variety  described 
by  Curtis  (see  his  fig.)  it  occupies  nearly  the  entire  surface.  The  black 
marks  on  the  abdomen  are  similarly  inconstant.  The  spurs  of  the  hin- 
der tai'si,  and  the  last  joint  of  all  the  tarsi,  tipped  with  black. 

Common  on  the  south  coast,  and  near  London  (Wimbledon,  Esher, 
Epping)  ;  also  on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  Cheltenham,  and  Swithland  Slate 
Quarries,  Leicester. 

B. — Vertex  transversus ;  ultra  oculos  non,  aut  vix,  porrectus. 

*  Hemelytra  apice  quam  basi  angustiora,  abdomine  semper  longiora. 
t  GensB  nigro  unimaculatae  ;  hemelytra  apice  nigrolineata. 
2. — Delpliax  guttula,  Germ. 
Albido-ochraceus,  pronoti  scutellique  lateribus,  et  abdomine  supra 
plus  minus  nigricantibus.       Genarum  apex  utrinque  macula   magna 
nigra  rotunda  notatus.     Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora,  linea  apicis  lon- 
gitudinali, extrorsum  latiore,  nigrofusca.      i^  $  . 

Long,  l-li,  alar.  exp.  21-31  lin. 
Germ.  Mag.  3,  p.  216.     Curt.  B.  E.  657.     Flor,  E.  L.  2,  p  42. 
Stal.  Ofv.  1854,  p.  191.      B.  minuta,  Zett.  Ins.  Lapp.  p.  305. 
(Fulgora  minuta.  Fab.  is  more  likely  to  be  this   than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  his  brief  description  is  vaguely  applicable  to  both.) 
The  dark  stripe  on  the  hemelytra  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  base, 
where  it  is  narrower  and  paler.     Sometimes  it  appears  only  as  a  black 
triangular  spot  at  the  apex,  in  which  case  the  hemelytra  are  shorter  and 
blunter.    The  wings  are  sometimes  rudimentary,  and  then  the  hemelytra 
are  much  narrowed  at  the  apex,  but  never  shorter  than  the  abdomen. 

*  This  species  recedes  so  much  from  the  type  of  Delpluix,  that,  in  a  monograph,  I  should  scarcely 
hesitate  to  eatablisli  a  now  genus  lor  its  reception.  Its  claims  to  separation  are  at  least  cr|iml  to  that 
of  Araopui  and  Asiraca.  The  structure  of  its  head  indicates  a  relation  to  Pseudophana,  of  which  one 
species  is  found  in  southern  Rurojie. 
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Found  at  Birch  Wood,  on  the  railway  embankment.  Charnwood 
Forest  (the  variety  with  shorter  hemelytra).  I.  of  Bute,  and  Dorset- 
shire (Curtis). 

t  Genae  et  hemelytra  pallida,  immaculata. 

^.—Delphax  pqOiMus,  Boh.    ■   '■  4^r^'^ ^^f;^ C..-//-. ■ 

Totus  pallide  testaceus.  Hemelytra  abdomine  paulo  longiora,  flavo- 
hyalina,  apice  Ifevissime  angustata.     Alse  vix  ullae.      (^  ?  . 

Long,  li-1-2,  alar.  exp.  3  lin. 
Bohem.,  Handl.  1847,  p.  48.     Flor,  R.  L.  2,  p.  44. 

The  medial  carina  of  the  frons  becomes  obsolete  upon  the  vertex. 
Lateral  carinae  of  the  prouotum  rectilinear,  and  reaching  the  base. 
Sometimes  a  black  dot  appears  on  each  side  of  the  presternum,  above 
the  fore  coxae.     Ovipositor  of  the  $  dark  brown. 

I  have  found  this  species  in  one  place  only,  on  the  Arundo  pJir- 
apnitis,  surrounding  a  secluded  pool  in  an  osier  bed  near  Leicester,  in 
August  and  September. 

*  Hemelytra  apice  et  basi  aequilata,  vel  etiam  apice  latiora,  abdomine 
aliquando  breviora. 

1.  Carinae  faciales  omnino  obsoletse. 

4. — Delphax  pteridis,  Boh.  <//t^T?»*i.«. 

Niger,  nitidus  ;  antennis,  capite,  pronoto,  pedibusque  flavis. 
Hemelytra  ?  basi  obscure  flava.  Coxae  ^  nigrse.  Tarsi  ^  $  apice 
nigro-fusci.  Long.  J"  1,   $  2  lin. 

Bohem.  Handl.  1852,  p.  115.     Stal.,  Ofv.  1854,  p.  197. 

Face  smooth  and  yellow,  without  a  vestige  of  carination ;  the  two 
hinder  foveolae  of  the  vertex  visible,  the  anterior  impression  nearly  ob- 
solete. Eyes  reddish.  Pronotum  narrow,  with  two  lateral  imperfect 
carinae,  and  two  shallow  discal  impressions.  Hemelytra  of  the  ^  only  half 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  sub-quadrate,  deep  black,  coriaceous,  and  shining; 
of  the  $  only  one-third  as  long  as  the  abdomen  (when  full  of  eggs), 
and  testaceous  at  the  base.  Wings  wanting.  Apical  abdominal  seg- 
ments of  the  $  edged  with  testaceous,  the  two  last  segments  entirely 
of  that  colour.  Ovipositor  hardly  exserted,  black.  Genital  segment 
of  the  ^  deeply  emarginated  on  its  hinder  edge  above,  and  testaceous 
in  the  middle  of  the  emargination. 

I   took   six  specimens  on  the  common  fern,  in  Epping  Forest, 

July,  1864. 

{To  he  continued.)     Z2^6 
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NEW  SPECIES  OF  BUTTERFLIES  FROM  GUATEMALA  AND  PANAMA. 

BT     H.     W.     BATES,     F.Z.S. 

(Concluded  from  page  180.) 

75. — EUPTTCHIA    SERICBELtA. 

cJ.  Closely  allied  to  Uu.  JSbusa  (Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.,  pi.  292, 
f.  F.G.).  Above  :  of  the  same  silky-blue  as  in  Mc.  Ehusa,  but  on  both 
fore  and  bind-Avings,  the  fore-wing  having  a  narrow  costal  border,  the 
apex,  and  a  broader  outer  border  of  a  brown  hue.  There  are  two  obscure, 
dark  lines  across  the  fore-wing,  one  much  behind  the  cell,  the  other 
near  the  outer  border  ;  the  Rind- wing  has  the  outer  edge  obtusely 
dentate,  with  a  broad  dusky  fringe,  and  two  fine  parallel  sub-marginal 
dusky  lines  enclosing  a  thicker  dull  rufous  line.  Beneath :  tawny- 
brown,  both  wings  crossed  by  two  brown  lines,  one  fine  over  the  middle 
of  the  wing-cells,  the  other  thicker,  and  beyond  the  cells,  this  latter 
broadly  bordered  externally  with  pale  lilac  ;  both  wings  have  also  two 
very  fine  sub-marginal  lines,  the  inner  one  festooned  ;  and  between  this 
latter  and  the  lilacine  band  is  a  row  of  small  equal-sized  ocelli,  three  or 
four  on  the  anterior  wing,  and  five  on  the  hind-wing ;  the  first  (from 
anal  angle)  and  fourth  on  hind-wing  are  black,  with  white  pupils  and 
yellowish  irides,  the  other  three  are  white,  with  yellowish  irides. 
Antennae  dark  brown,  club  beneath  rufous. 

Guatemala;  province  of  Vera  Paz. 

76. — ETTPTTCHIA    GLAITCINA. 

^ .  Size  and  shape  of  wings  same  as  in  Mu.  Lysidice  (Cramer, 
Pap.  Exot.,  pi.  169,  fig.  CD.).  Above:  of  a  pale  blue-grey,  without 
gloss ;  fore-wing  rather  duller  and  browner,  especially  towards  the 
outer  margins ;  the  terminal  portions  of  the  nervures  also  bordered 
with  greyish-brown  ;  the  hind-wing  has  two  fine  dusky  lines  close 
to  the  hind-margin,  and  a  thicker  one  a  little  distant  from  the  others, 
not  reaching  the  anal  margin.  Beneath  :  pale  blue,  clearer  and  purer 
than  above  :  all  wings  crossed  by  four  reddish-brown  lines,  besides  two 
fine  lines  close  to  the  outer  margins  ;  the  third  line,  on  the  hind-wing, 
has  four  small  ocelli,  two  minute  near  the  apex,  and  two  larger  near 
the  anal  angle,  black,  with  yellow  irides,  and  minute  silvery  pupils. 

Duenas,  Guatemala. 

77. — MESOSEMIA    GAUDIOLTJM. 

^ .  Exp.  1"  10.'"  Costa  of  fore- wing  slightly  arched  towards  the  tip, 
the  latter  a  little  produced,  but  obtuse;  outer  margin  very  slightly  bowed 
outwards.     Hind-wing  with  the  middle  of  the  outer  margin  produced 
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in  the  middle  into  a  somewhat  lengthened  lobe.  Above :  deep  black, 
wings  crossed  by  a  broad  light  blue  belt  stretching,  in  the  fore-wing, 
from  the  basal  part  of  the  costa  to  near  the  hind-angle,  and,  in  the 
hind-wing,  accompanying  the  outer  border  and  dilated  near  the  lobe. 
Beneath  :  brown,  with  a  large  black  ocellus,  having  two  white  pupils 
placed  obliquely,  and  surrounded  by  two  yellowish  rings  ;  outer  border 
dark  brown,  with  a  dark  brown  belt  between  the  border  and  the  cell. 
From  the  ocellus  extends  a  light  brown  line  (margined  with  dark 
brown),  which  crosses  also  the  hind- wing  to  near  the  abdominal  margin; 
the  hind-wing  has  a  small  black  ocellus  with  yellowish  iris,  and  the 
outer  border  is  broadly  dark  brown,  with  a  row  of  six  dull  whitish 
specks.  — 

Guatemala  ;  province  of  Vera  Paz. 

78. — MESOSEMIA    VESTALIS. 

?  .  Closely  allied  to  M.  Lagora  (Hewits.,  Exot.  Butt.  Mesos., 
f.  20).  Above:  white.  Fore-wing  crossed  by  three  light  brown  lines, 
namely,  one  near  the  base,  and  two  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell,  besides 
which,  the  outer  border  is  narrowly  light  brown ;  at  the  end  of  the  cell 
is  an  ocellus,  with  a  linear  deep  black  pup»il,  surrounded  by  a  pale  and 
a  greyish  ring ;  near  the  outer  margin  is  a  string  of  blackish  spots* 
The  two  outer  brown  lines  are  continued  on  the  hind-wing,  but  the 
basal  one  is  wanting.  There  is  a  row  of  three  black  spots  near  the 
anal  angle;  the  outer  border  is  white  and  free  from  dark  lines.  Beneath: 
the  dark  lines  are  much  thicker  than  above,  and  there  are  four  on  the 
anterior  wing  and  five  on  the  hiud-wing ;  besides  which,  the  outer 
borders  are  broadly  brown,  and  have  a  line  of  sub-marginal  black  spots, 
edged  with  grey  lunules.  The  ocellus  of  fore-wing  is  rounded  and 
black,  and  has  a  white  pupil. 

Guatemala  ;  province  of  Vera  Paz. 

79. — PHELES    ALICIA. 

(^ .  Fore-wing  of  same  form  as  P.  heliconides  (H.  Sch.).  Hind-wing 
more  ample,  anal  angle  slightly  produced  and  pointed.  Above  :  deep 
blue-black,  opaque,  glossy  ;  fore-wing  crossed,  beyond  the  cell,  by  a 
faintly  transparent  and  silky-white  belt ;  some  of  the.  nervures  which 
traverse  it  are  black,  and  it  terminates  near  the  end  of  the  first  median 
branch,  a  small  white  spot  lying  between  this  and  the  hind  angle.  The 
hind-wing  has  a  clear  white  fringe.  Beneath  :  duller  bluish-black,  with 
the  white  belt  same  as  above  ;  the  hind-wing  has  a  number  of  bluish- 
grey  streaks,  one  of  which  is  on  #he  costa,  another  on  the  abdominal 
edge,  and  the   rest,  much  abbreviated,  between  the  nervures.     Head 
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and  palpi  rosy-red.  Thorax,  abdomen,  and  antennae,  black.  The  fore- 
wing  first  and  second  sub-costal  branches  arise  near  the  end  of  the 
cell ;  the  upper  radial  joins  the  sub-costal  at  a  distance  from  the  end  of 
the  cell,  and  the  lower  radial  is  separated  from  the  sub-costal  by  a 
somewhat  lengthy  middle  disco-cellular.  The  numerous  species  of 
Pheles  differ  much  in  the  position  of  these  nervures. 
Guatemala;  province  of  Vera  Paz. 

80. MESENE    EUBELLA. 

?  .  Closely  allied  to  Mesene  Fharea  (Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.,  pi.  170). 
Paler  brick-red ;  black  borders  of  the  wings  very  much  narrower,  and 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  costal  border  of  the  fore-wing  there  is  a  single 
linear  spot  extending  over  the  end  of  the  cell.  Beneath  :  of  a  reddish- 
saffron  colour,  the  black  costal  border  of  the  fore-wing  dilated  near  the 
base  of  the  wing. 

Panama. 

81. — MESEi!fE    CROCEELLA. 

(^.  Same  form  as  M.  PJiarea.  Coloui',  saffron  inclining  to 
ochreons ;  the  costa  and  outer  margin  of  fore- wing,  and  the  outer 
margin  of  hind-wing,  Avith  a  narrow  and  uniform  black  border. 
Beneath  :  same  as  above.     Body  reddish  ;  antennae  black. 

Gruatemala;  Motagua  Valley. 

82. LEMOKIAS    DOMINA. 

$  .  Expans.  2"  6'".  Resembles  in  form  and  general  colours  L. 
Aurinia  (Hewits.,  Exot.  Butt.  Lew.,  f.  19,  20),  but  very  much  larger. 
Above :  reddish-tawaiy,  with  a  number  of  blackish  spots  crossing  the 
middle  of  the  fore-wing,  succeeded  by  a  short  paler  tawny  belt ;  outer 
borders  of  both  wings  darker  brown,  the  fore-wing  having  a  row  of 
sub-marginal  reddish-tawny  spots,  and  the  hind-wing  a  row  of  large 
ocelli,  with  blackish  centres  and  broad  tawny  irides.  Beneath :  paler 
than  above  ;  fore-wing  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  surface ; 
hind-wing  browner  in  hue,  with  a  broad  central  dingy-white  belt,  basal 
portion  of  the  wing  also  whitish,  with  a  number  of  annular  brown 
spots  ;  hind-wing  with  a  row  of  ocelli,  like  those  of  tlie  upper  surface, 
but  pale  in  colour. 

Panama.     The  species  is  allied  to  X.  Mormo  (Felder),  of  California. 

83. — NYMPHIDIUM    OLINDA. 

(^  ?  .  Expans.  1"  3"'— 1"  5'".  Intermediate  in  form  of  wings 
and  markings  between  N.  ManfiiK  (Cramer,  p.  47,  fig.  E.G.)  and  N. 
Bceotia    (Hewits.,   Exot.    Butt.    Nymph.,   fig.    5).       Eore-wing    costr 
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moderately  but  regularly  arched,  outer  border  scarcely  rounded  out- 
wards ;  liind-wing  outer  border  rounded.  Above  :  both  wings  brown, 
as  in  iV^.  Bceotia,  with  a  white  common  belt ;  fore-wing  with  the  middle 
of  the  outer  border  bluisli-grey,  and  a  sub-marginal  row  of  bluish-grey 
semi-circles.  Hind-wing  outer  border  edged  with  white,  and  in  many 
examples  with  a  bluish-grey  line  on  the  inside  of  the  white  ;  the  bluish- 
grey  lines  are  not  in  regular  semi-oval  form  as  in  N.  Bodotia,  but  are 
elongated  and  triangular  in  form.  In  some  examples  tlie  brown 
borders,  especially  of  the  hind-wings,  have  more  or  less  of  a  reddish 
tinge. 

Panama.     Also  on  the  Amazons,  rather  common  in  many  localities. 

Note. — The  new  LyceBnidcp  of  this  collection  will  be  named  and  figured  by  Mr. 
Hewitson  in  a  monograph  of  the  family  now  in  progress.  The  new  Hespet  idee 
will  also  shortly  be  published  with  figures.  A  nnmber  of  species  received  during 
the  progress  of  the  foregoing  article  will  be  described  in  a  supplement  in  a 
futnre  number  of  this  Magazine. 


ON    THE    SYNONYMY    OP    CICADA    ANGLICA,    (LEACH). 
BY    DR.    HAGEN. 

Under  the  name  of  Cicada  Anglica,  of  Leach,  the  only  English 
species  of  the  genus  Cicada,  is  mentioned  by  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall 
at  p.  154  of  this  Magazine ;  also  at  p.  171  it  is  called  C.  Anglica. 

When  in  England,  in  the  year  1857,  I  carefully  compared  the 
types  of  G.  Anglica  in  the  collection  of  Curtis,  Stephens,  and  Westwood, 
and  can  confidently  pronounce  that  it  is  identical  with  the  montana  of 
Scopoli.  In  the  Stettin  Entomologische  Zeitung  for  1856,  at  page  74, 
I  have  carefully  described  the  species,  and  rectified  the  synonymy  ;  in 
most  cases,  after  an  examination  of  the  typical  specimens.  This  species 
occurs  likewise  in  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  even  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  Stettin  Ent.  Zeitung  for  185S,  p.  135, 1  gave  a  notice  res- 
pecting the  types  of  Cicada  Jicematodes  in  the  Linnean  Collection ; 
they  are  from  Barbary,  and  are  very  different  from  the  hcematodes  of 
Scopoli,  which  occurs  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  evidently  to  the  latter 
species  that  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  alludes  as  having  met  with  it  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Corsica.  Since  Scopoli's  name,  G.  hcematodes, 
is  older  than  the  Linnean,  which  occurs  in  the  12th  Edition  of  the 
Systema  Naturae,  the  hcematodes  of  Linne  wUl  have  to  be  re-named. 

The  date  of  Scopoli's  name  Cicada  mo?itana  is  1772 ;  Leach's  C. 
Anglica  in  Samouelle's  Compendium,  p.  447,  pi.  5,  fig.  2,  is  1819.  The 
figures  given  by  Curtis,  Samouclle,  INewport  (in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Anatomy,  f.  353,  p.  8G8),  and  Westwood  (Introduction  to  the  Modern 
Classification  of  Insects,  II.,  fig.  114),  all  belong  to  C.  montana,  a  species 
not  known  to  Linne. 
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EXTRACT    FROM    M.    ALLARD'S    PAPER    ON    SITONES,    &c. 
BY   E.    C.    EYE. 

M.  Allard,  under  the  modest  title  of  "Notes  pour  servir  a  la  Classi- 
Jtcation  des  Goleopteres  du  genre  Sitones,'''  of  whicli  the  first  part  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological  Society 
(Tom.  xiv.,  1864,  p.  329  et  seq.),  having,  in  the  most  able  manner,  re- 
viewed the  different  species  of  this  genus  (a  frequent  crux  to  beginners), 
giving  numerous  distinctive  chai'acters,  and  an  analytical  table.  I  now 
propose  to  extract  therefrom  such  parts  as  are  likely  to  be  useful  to 
British  Entomologists  ;  adding  a  few  remarks  of  my  own.  "When  the 
remaining  portion  of  M.  Allai'd's  paper  is  published,  a  communication, 
similar  in  character  to  the  present,  will  appear  in  this  Magazine. 

M.  Allard  remarks,  that  the  Sltones  appear  only  to  be  found  in 
cold  or  temperate  regions ;  and  that  of  the  56  species  known,  23  are 
exclusively  proper  to  Europe,  and  24  of  the  remainder  are  found  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America.  He  also  adds,  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  to  meet  with  all  the  Asian  and  African  species 
in  the  middle  of  Europe. 

I  subjoin  M.  Allard's  analytical  table,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  species 
hitherto  recorded  as  British  ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three 
groups  of  Schonherr  (wherein  the  sub-depression,  moderate  prominence, 
and  extreme  prominence  of  the  eyes  constitute  the  sole  characters  of 
separation)  are  disregarded  in  favour  of  an  arrangement  which  is  less 
likely  to  be  artificial,  as  it  is  founded  on  a  study  and  compai'ison  of 
several  parts  of  the  body,  instead  of  being  limited  to  any  one  organ. 

EiEST  GrROUP. — Tliorax  truncated  before  and  behind,  moderately 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  and  assuming  in  its  enlargement  a  form  more 
angular  than  rounded.  Elytra  convex  ;  contracted  in  their  lower  third, 
and  ending  rather  in  a  point. 

\st  divisivn. — Elytra  elongate,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad. 

A.  Eyes  very  prominent  (no  British  species.) 

B.  Eyes  but  little  prominent. 

1.  Elytra  not  set  with  slight  white  bristles. 

a.  Insect  variegated  with  brown  and  grey  ; 
scutcllum  concolorous:  elytra  rather  strong- 
ly puuctate-striato    griseus. 

2.  Elytra  set  with  little,  white,  erect,  and  very  con- 
spicuous bristles     (no  British  species.) 

2nd  division. — Elytra  shorter,  and  more  oval.  Form  of  tho 
insect  more  compact,  or  the  elytra  moderately  longer  than 
tho  head  and  thorax  together.     Eyes  very  slightly  prominent. 
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A.  Elytra  not  pubescent. 

1.  Thorax  not  contracted  before  the  anterior  mar- 
gin, which  is  not  elevated. 

*  Thorax  perceptibly  longer  than  its  breadth  in 

the  middle   (no  British  species.) 

**  Thorax  of  the  same  length  as,  or  shorter 

than,  its  breadth  flavescens. 

2.  Thorax  having  a  slight  contraction  before  the  an- 
terior margin,  which  consequently  appears  elevated. 

*  Forehead  and  rostrum  level,  with  a  longitudi- 
nal furrow  in  the  middle.      Elytra  with   golden 

or  green  bands suturalis. 

B.  Elytra  with  rather  long  pubescence.  Forehead  with 
a  pit-like  excavation,  the  eyes  thereby  becoming  promi- 
nent       SULCIFKONS. 

Seconb  GrROUP. — Thorax  very  slightly  dilated  at  its  sides,  which 
are  often  nearly  straight ;  elytra  more  level  on  the  upper  side  than  in 
the  first  group,  elongate,  and  more  jjarallel  at  the  sides.  Eyes  rather 
prominent. 

A.  Insects  clothed  above  with  short,  silky,  depressed  pu- 
bescence. 

1.  Sides  of  the  elytra  parallel. 

*  Forehead  level ;  and,  with  the  rostrum,  scarcely 
furrowed.  Thorax  and  elytra  rather  finely 
punctured  tiblilis. 

2.  Elytra  narrower  at  the  base  than  in  the  middle. 

*  Forehead  rather  convex,  rostrum  furrowed. 

Thorax  broader  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex  ...lineellus. 

B.  Hinder  part  of  the  elytra  set  with  small  erect  bristles, 
of  which  the  majority  are  white,  and  planted  in  series  on 
the  interstices. 

1.  Interstices  convex,  unequal  Waterhousei. 

2.  Interstices  level. 

*  Colour  very  pale. 

a.  Head  and  thorax  rather  strongly  punc- 
tured    CRINITUS. 

Thied  Group. — Thorax  very  rounded  at  the  sides  ;  eyes  very 
prominent. 

A.  Elytra  very  broad,  and  broader  behind  than  in  front. 

1.  Elytra  not  pubescent   (no  British  species.) 

2.  Elytra  with  bristles  I'ather  long,  especially  behind. 

*  Legs  entirely  red  (no  British  species.) 

**  Femora  black regensteinensis. 

B.  Elytra  with  the  sides  almost  parallel,  and  the  ex- 
tremity regularly  rounded. 

1.  Vertex  of  head  unifonn. 

*  Elytra  with   scattered   pubescence ;    black, 

spotted  with  grey  or  brown CAMBRicus. 

2.  Vertex  with  two  httle  rounded  elevations,  formed 
of  yellow  hairs (no  British  species.) 
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Fourth  Geoup. — Thorax  moderately  rounded  at  the  sides.  Eyes 
little  prominent.  Elytra  with  the  sides  almost  parallel,  and  the  ex- 
tremity regularly  rounded. 

A.  Femora  black. 

1 .  Elytra  oval. 

*  Elytra  with  the  extremity  of  the  5th  interstice 
sub-elevated,  forming  a  Uttle  callus. 

(no  British  species.) 
**  Elytra  with  level  interstices,  and  no  apical 
callus. 

a.  Thorax  finely  and  thickly  punctured puncticollis. 

2.  Elytra  oblong. 

*  Thoi'ax  longer  than  broad  (no  Bi-itish  species.) 
**  Thorax  the  same  length  as,  or  shorter  than, 

its  breadth line  atus. 

B.  Femora  red  (no  British  species.) 

EiFTH  Gruoup. — Thorax  moderately  rounded  at  the  sides.  Elytra 
ending  more  in  a  point ;  of  a  somewhat  elliptic  form.  Eyes  but  little 
prominent,  or  level  with  the  head. 

\st  division. — Elytra  with  parallel  sides. 

A.  Thorax  contracted  before  the  anterior  margin,  which 
consequently  appears  elevated  (no  British  species.) 

B.  Thorax  not  contracted  before  the  anterior  margin. 

1.  Elytra  set  with  little  bristles. 

*  Elytra  with  a  slight  apical  callus. 

(no  British  species.) 
**  Elytra  with  the  interstices  level  to  the  ex- 
tremity, and  the  bristles  rather  close. 

(no  British  species.) 
***  Elytra  with  the  interstices  level  to  the  ex- 
tremity, and  with  long,  white,  scattered  bristles. 
a.    Elytra    yellowish,    with    spots    of  dark 
brown hispidulus. 

2.  Elytra  not  set  with  little  bristles. 

*  Forehead  level,  with  a  simple  linear  furrow, 
continued  on  the  rostrum. 

a.  Thorax  shorter  than  broad meliloti. 

♦•  Forehead  excavated  with  a  deep  pit. 

a.  Elytra  with  a  white  shoulder  spot    tiumekalis. 

2n6i   division. — Elytra  perceptibly  broader  after  the  middle 
than  iu  the  upper  third.     Eyes  level  with  the  head. 

(no  British  species.) 

{To  be  continued.) 
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A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    SPHINOID.'E    OF    EUROPE. 
BT    "W.    F.    KIUBY. 

On  account  of  tlie  immense  extent  and  difficulty  of  some  of  the 
larger  groups  of  Heterocera  of  Europe  (e.  g.  Anthrocera  and  jEgeria), 
and  tlie  poverty  of  most  of  the  English  collections  in  some  of  these,  I 
cannot  promise  to  give  a  Manual  of  the  Heterocera  of  Europe  just  yet ; 
but  I  thought  a  series  of  synopses  of  some  of  the  easier  and  most  in- 
teresting groups  might  be  useful,  and  now  offer  one  of  the  SpkinyidcB 
and  SesiidcE. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
genera  (all  of  which,  except  Proserpinus,  are  represented  in  this  country), 
nor  of  the  British  species,  as  the  latter  will  be  sufficiently  noticed  in 
the  tabular  arrangement  which  is  mostl}^  borrowed  from  Herrich- 
Schaffer ;  and  Stainton's  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths  is 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  likely  to  read  this  paper. 

"Walker's  arrangement  of  the  genera  is  here  adopted,  and  that 
portion   of   his  table   of   genera  which  refers   to  those  of   Europe  is 
translated. 
A.  Abdomen  tufted  at  the  tip. 

B.  Hind  margin  of  fore-wings  entire. 

C.  "Wings  transparent.  1.  Maceoglossa. 

CO.  Wings  opaque.  2.  Sesia. 

BB.  Hind  margin  of  fore-wings  concave.  3.  Proseepi>-us. 

AA.  Abdomen  not  tufted  at  the  tip. 

D.  Proboscis  of  considerable  length. 

E.  Abdomen  with  pale  streaks.  [campa. 

E.  Eore-wings  with  the  hind  margin  entire.     4.  CniERO- 
EF.  Eore-wings  with  the  hind  margin  very  slightly  den- 
ticulated. 5.  Peegesa. 
EE.  Abdomen  spotted,  or  without  shining  bands. 

Gr.   Hind-wings  rounded  at  the  anal  angle,  or  with  a 
hardly  perceptible  projection. 
H.  Proboscis  and  wings  long.  8.  Sphinx. 

HH.  Proboscis   and  wings  of  moderate  length. 

9.    AUCEETX. 

GO.  Hind-wings  with  a  perceptible  projection   at 
the  anal  angle. 

I.  Head  of  moderate  size.    6.  Deilepiiila. 

II.  Head  large.  7.  Dapiinis. 
Ul).  Proboscis  very  short  or  wanting. 

J.  Wings  entire.       10.  Acherontia. 
JJ.  Wings  dentated.      11.  Laoxhoe. 

Sesiidce. 
Genus  1.— Maceoglossa,  Ochs.  (^Sesia,  Fab.  p.).      Two  species. 
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M.  FuciFOEMis  and  M.  bombtlipoemis.  Both  species  common 
in  collections  ;  generally  distributed. 

Genus  2. — Sesia,  Fab.  {Macroglossa,  Steph,  nou  Ochs.)     Two  species. 

S.  STELLATARUM.     Commou  in  collections  ;  generally  distributed. 

S.  CEOATiciE,  Esp.,  1"  1"'-!"  2"'  Q-reen  ;  hind  margin  of  fore-wings 
broadly  reddisli-brown ;  hind-wings  red  (Walker),  VI.  VIII. 

Larva\\ket\x2kt  of fuciformis,'bvit  darker;  bright  green,  speckled 
all  over  with  little  white  dots.  Sub-dorsal  line  darker.  Lateral  streak 
pale  yellow  ;  stigmata  red,  bordered  below  and  slightly  above  with  pale 
yeUow ;  legs  and  horn  orange  (Freyer).     On  Scabious,  VII. 

Dalmatia,  Greece.     Scarce  in  collections. 

Genus  3. — Proserpinus,  Hub.  {Pterogon,  Bd.,  Macroglossa,  Ochs.  p.  ) 

Two  species. 

Body  thick  ;  head  obtuse  ;  proboscis  rather  long.  Abdomen  rather 
longer  than  the  thorax,  very  slightly  tufted  at  the  tip.  Wings  mode- 
rately broad,  hind  margins  concave ;  fore- wings  slightly  hooked  at  the 
tip  (Walker). 

P.  (enothee^,  Pab.,  1"  3"'-!"  6'".  Fir  green,  with  a  very  distinct 
darker  transverse  band,  and  the  hind  margins  darker.  Hind-wing 
orange,  with  a  broad  black  border ;  tip  of  antennae  white.  Fore-wing 
very  variable,     VI. 

Larva  dark  bluish-grey,  mixed  with  black.  Belly  and  sides  pale 
rosy- white,  stigmata  red,  prolegs  flesh-colour ;  horn  replaced  by  a 
shining  round  plate,  marked  with  a  black  pupil  in  a  red  or  orange- 
yellow  ring  (Dup.)  On  Epilohium  angti^tifolium,  roseum,  and  montanum. 
VII.     Hides  itself  under  stones  during  the  day. 

Sub-alpine  and  southern  Europe.  Common  in  collections.  Flies 
in  the  evening. 

P.  Gorgon,  Esp.  (Oorgoniades,  Bd.)  1"  3'".  Fore-wing  grey,  mixed 
with  brown  ;  hind-wing  brownish,  with  several  obscure  greyish  lines 
(Hubn.)     V.  VI. 

Larva  unknown. 

South  Eussia.     Very  rare  in  collections. 

SphingidcB. 
Genus  4. — Chcerocampa.      Five  species. 
A.  Abdomen  with  the  sides  not  tessellated. 

B.  Ground  colour  rosy,  mixed  with  olive  ;  fringe  of  tlie  hind-wings 
white.  C.  Elpenor. 

BB.  Fore- wings  brown,  not  silvery. 
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C.  Hind-wings  red.  C  Alecto. 

CC.  Hind-wings  black.  C.  Boisduvallii. 

BBB.  Fore-wings  brown,  with  silvery  lines.  C.  Celerio. 

AA.  Abdomen  with  the  base  and  sides  varied  with  black  and  white. 

C.  OSTEIS. 

C.  Elpenoh.     Common  in  collections  ;    generally  distributed. 

C.  Celekio.  Common  in  collections  ;  generally  distributed  in 
south  Europe. 

C.  OsYBTS,  Dalm.,  2"  11'" -3"  3'".  Very  near  Celerio,  but  the 
markings  of  fore-wing  are  less  silvery,  the  marginal  band  of  hind-wing 
is  twice  as  broad,  and  the  black  basal  markings  are  less  distinct.  Body 
similar,  but  the  principal  stripes  are  pinkish,  and  there  are  two  inter- 
rupted black  bands  on  the  first  segments  of  the  abdomen. 

Larva  unknown. 

E-eputed  to  have  been  once  taken  at  Cadiz.  It  is  a  universally 
diffused  African  species,  and  is  probably  not  indigenous  in  Europe. 

C.  Alecto,  Lin.,  2"  10"'-3"  2'".  Fore-wing  brown,  with  two  dis- 
tinct transverse  lines,  the  most  conspicuous  running  from  the  middle  of 
the  inner  ma.rgin  to  the  tip  ;  hind-wing  red,  blackish  at  base,  hind  mar- 
gin black  ;  anal  angle  with  a  pale  pinkish- white  blotch.  Head  and 
body  greenish-brown,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  down  each  side  of  the 
head  and  thorax,  and  a  black  spot  on  each  side  at  base  of  abdomen.    V. 

Larva  p\arplish-brown,  punctured  with  bluish-white,  belly  dirty 
greenish-yellow.  A  broad  flesh-coloured  lateral  streak,  on  which  is  a 
row  of  seven  white  rings  bordered  below  with  black,  and  having  a  large 
pupil,  black  above  and  flesh-coloured  below  (Horsfield  &  Moore) .  On 
vine. 

Greece,  Turkey,  South  Russia  European  specimens  rather  scarce 
in  collections  ;  Indian  ones  common. 

C.  BoTSDUVALii  (Bruguion)  3''  2"'.  Fir-brown,  witk  a  green  band 
near  the  costa  running  from  base  to  tip,  at  which  point  it  is  nearly 
touched  by  a  narrow  green  streak  running  from  the  hind  margin  down 
to  the  inner  mai'gin  ;  hind-wing  black,  with  an  oval  white  spot  at  anal 
angle,  slightly  tinged  with  pink  (H.  S.) 

Jjarva  unknown. 

Turkey,  Greece.     Very  rare  in  collections.      Walker  thinks  that 

this  species  is  a  variety  of  the  Indian   C.    Clotho,  the  larva  ©f  which 

feeds  on  vine.      As  C  Alecto  and  G.  Boisduvalii  have  been  confounded 

under  the  name  of  C.  cretica,  it  is  better  to  reject  the  latter  altogether, 

as  8taudinger  has  done,  and  employ  the  nauie  Boisduvalii,  which  is 

open  to  no  such  objection. 

{To  he  continued). 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SPECIES  OF  OXYPODA  NEW  TO  SCIENCE. 

OxyPODA    GLABRIVENTRIS,  n.  S. 

Elongata,  parallcla,  ferrugineo-testacea,  nitida,  suhtiliter  parceque  punctata,  Ion- 
gihs  fiavescenti-puhescens  ;  antennis  validioribus,  articulo  ultimo  elongato ; 
thorace  ceqiwM,  postice  suh-angustato,  angulis  posterioribus  rotundatis ;  elytris 
hoc  vix  hrevioribus  ;  abdomine  fere  glabra.     I.  c.  If  lin. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  resembles  Ischnoglossa  corticalis,  and  in  its 
stout  antennae  it  exhibits  a  likeness  to  Ilyobates  forticornis ;  from  both  of  which  its 
lighter  colom*  and  generic  characters  will  serve  to  distinguish  it.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  0.  lucens,  Muls. ;  differing  from  that  insect  as  follows  : — it  is  unicolorous,  rather 
larger  and  more  robust,  more  shining  ;  its  thorax  is  widest  a  little  above  the  middle, 
and  much  more  contracted  and  rounded  ofiF  behind  ;  its  punctuation  is  not  so  close, 
and  pubescence  rather  stouter  and  longer  ;  its  antennse  are  stouter,  with  the  apical 
joint  longer,  and  the  abdomen  is  shining,  very  slightly  and  remotely  punctured,  in 
which  respect  it  recedes  from  any  Oxypoda  known  to  me. 

It  is  entirely  ferruginous-testaceous  (though  some  specimens,  in  drying  up, 
have  the  abdomen  suffused  with  a  slightly  darker  tint)  ;  the  head  and  thoi-ax  are 
moderately,  closely,  and  very  finely — the  elytra  rather  more  distinctly — and  the 
abdomen  remotely  and  very  finely,  punctured.  The  antennae  have  the  1st  and  2rid 
joints  sub-equal  and  elongate-conic  ;  the  3rd  is  shorter  than  the  2nd,  and  obconic; 
4-10  are  sti'ongly  transverse,  gradually  widened,  and  getting  slightly  longer ;  and 
the  11th  joint  is  elongate,  oval  at  the  apex,  equal  in  width  to  the  preceding,  and 
longer  than  the  two  preceding  joints. 

Several  examples  (accompanied  by  Hnmceusa  acuminata)  were  taken  in  May 
and  June,  1863,  by  Dr.  Power,  in  the  "  runs ''  leading  from  a  nest  (now  destroyed) 
of  Formica  fuliginosa,  at  the  root  of  an  old  beech- tree  in  Headly  Lane,  Mickleham, 
Surrey. 

The  characters  of  antennal  development  and  lack  of  abdominal  punctuation  in 
this  insect  are  so  marked,  that  I  bring  it  forw'ard  as  undescribed  with  much  doubt ; 
nevertheless,  I  can  find  no  species  answering  to  it  in  the  works  of  Erichson,  Kraatz, 
Thomson,  Pairmaire,  &c.~E.  C.  Rye,  284,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Occurrence  of  a  Cryphalus  new  to  Britain. — Ckyphalus  tili^,  Fab.,  S.  E.,  ii., 
383  ;  Ratzeburg,  Forst.,  i.,  164,  tab.  xiii.,  fig.  20.  I  have  recently  determined  this 
species,  which  is  new  to  our  lists.  Redtenbacher  places  it  in  a  section  of  the  genus 
wherein  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax  is  armed  with  teeth  ;  and,  under  a  mo- 
derately high  power,  these  teeth,  in  the  present  insect,  can  be  distinctly  seen  ; 
assuming  the  form  of  four  small,  closely  packed,  longitudinal  ridges,  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  margin. 

In  form  and  size  C.  tilioe  most  resembles  C  abietis,  being  somewhat  short  and 
robust ;   C.  binodulus  is  much  larger,  and  C.  fagi  is  much  more  narrow  and  elongate. 

The  hair-like  scales,  fonning  a  kind  of  greyish  pubescence,  are  much  stronger 
than  in  the  other  species,  and  are  distinctly  disposed  in  rows  upon  the  elytra,  re- 
sembling those  of  Cis  villosulws,  as  contrasted  with  Cis  boleti. 

The  thorax  exhibits  a  marked  diflfcrence  from  that  of  all  the  other  British 
species,  in  having  the  tufted  processes  which  surmount  it  limited  to  the  upper  and 
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anterior  part,  and  not  extending  to  the  lateral  margins.  Moreover,  instead  of  being 
ecattei-ed,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  granulated  appearance,  they  are  symmetrically 
arranged  in  about  three  distinct  rows  placed  in  transverse  curves,  with  clear  inter- 
vals between  them ;  and,  in  the  median  line,  the  absence  of  the  tufts  produces  the 
appearance  of  a  smooth  space  connecting  the  interspaces. 

Immature  specimens  are  palish,  with  pale  legs.  Mature  ones  are  brownish- 
black,  and  have  the  legs  concolorous,  but  the  tarsi  very  pale.  The  insect  varies 
greatly  in  size,  some  specimens  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  others.  Its 
general  magnitude  is  about  that  of  C.  ahietis ;  the  largest  specimens  T  have  seen 
being  not  so  large  as  small  C.  hinodulus. 

Charles  Turner  took  the  first  examples  (about  8  or  10)  in  December,  1860,  near 
Bridgnorth.  These  remained  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Jcakes  and  myself,  but 
Tamer  has  recently  taken  a  large"  number  near  Lincoln.  The  specimens  in  the 
European  collection  of  the  British  Museum  are  singularly  small  and  pale,  but 
entirely  coincide  with  the  immature  ones  above  mentioned. 

I  cannot  satisfactorily  make  out  the  tree  on  the  bark  of  which  the  insecf  feeds, 
but  Turner  tells  me  that  the  country  people  call  it  "  Bass ;  "  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  some  species  of  Tilia. — J.  A.  Power,  52,  Barton  Crescent. 

Letocoma  vau-nigrum. — I  have  a  specimen  of  L.  vau-nigrum,  which  was  given 
me  by  Mr.  S.  Jessop,  of  Rawmarsh ;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  this 
insect  being  British  (many  Entomologists  having  omitted  it  from  their  lists),  at  the 
request  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  have  made  it  my  special  business  to  call  on  Mr. 
Jessop  and  learn  how  he  became-possessed  of  it. 

The  insect  was  taken  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Tinsley  Park,  which  is  situated 
between  Rotherham  and  Sheffield,  by  a  man  named  Siddell,  who  was  a  kind  of 
gamekeeper,  and  who,  at  the  time,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  moth  he  had  cap- 
tured. Mr.  Jessop  informs  me  that  he  met  him  early  in  the  morning  and  asked 
him  what  he  had  in  his  box  ;  which,  being  opened,  revealed  four  or  five  specimens 
of  vau-nigrum  (at  the  time  considered  by  them  both  to  be  only  S.  salicis) . 

They  were  pinned  with  large  common  pins,  and  some  of  the  specimens 
were  still  alive,  not  having  been  quite  killed  with  the  pinch  they  had  received  under 
the  thorax. 

Siddell  told  him  that  he  could  have  them  all  if  he  liked,  but  he  only  took  one, 
for  the  reason  above  given. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  if  once  an  insect  has  been  taken  in  this  country  it  ought 
not  to  be  excluded  from  our  lists. 

I  believe  that  if  this  species  were  sought  for  in  the  proper  locality  it  might 
turn  up  again  ;  and  should  all  be  well  next  August  I  shall  certainly  be  on  the  look 
out  for  it  myself —E.  G.  Baldwin,  3,  Earlham  Villas,  Forest  Gate,  29th  Nov.,  1864. 

Vanessa  Antiopa  at  Warwich. — A  fine  specimen  of  V.  Antiopa  has  lately  been 
given  to  me  by  a  lady  friend,  who  captured  it  in  her  garden  at  Warwick. — Id. 

Food  of  the  larva  of  Caradrina  cuhicularis.  -During  the  past  summer,  some 
field  peas  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  were  observed  by  the  owner  and  his  men 
to  be  very  much  blighted,  and  constantly  visited  by  flocks  of  starlings,  especially 
just  before  they  were  harvested. 
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When  the  peas  were  taken  into  the  barn  on  the  12th  of  December  to  be 
threshed,  an  immense  number  of  larvae  of  Caradrina  cuhicularis,  from  half  to  full- 
grown,  were  dislodged  from  the  haulm. 

Having  previously  only  known  this  species  to  infest  wheat  stacks,  and  seeing 
these  larviB  to  be  rather  greener  than  usual,  I  resolved  to  rear  some  of  them,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  vai'ieties  of  the  moths  ;  and  accordingly  secured  eighty  specimens, 
most  of  which  are  now  nearly  full-grown,  and  inhabit  cocoons  formed  of  their  food 
and  fragments  of  the  peas  and  earth  spun  together. — Wii.  Bttcklek,  ith  Jan.,  1865. 

Noctua  at  sugar. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  influence  with  which  we 
are  but  very  little  acquainted  regulates  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  Noctuce  at  sugar. 
Every  year  complaints  are  made  as  to  the  unproductiveness,  in  some  places,  of  this 
mode  of  collecting,  while  it  has  invariably  happened  that,  in  other  locaUtics,  the 
result  has  been  quite  different. 

I  have  heard  the  complaint  made  of  the  past  season,  but  my  own  experience 
has  been  more  agreeable,  since,  although  I  was  only  able  to  sugar  occasionally,  at 
intervals  generally  of  a  week  or  more,  I  took  the  following  Noctuce  at  sugar. 

In  June — Ceropacha  or,  Acronycta  aceris  and  ligxistri,  Neuria  saponarue,  Hadena 
adnsta  and  genistw,  Aplecta  advena,  hcrhida  and  tincta,  and  Mamestra  cmceps,  the 
last  three  very  common. 

In  July — Ceropacha  duplaris  and  or,  and  Tripha-na  fimbria. 

And  in  August — Cerigo  cytherea,  Noctiia  neylecta,  TripJuena  interjecta,  and 
T.  janthina,  which  last  was  very  common. 

Besides  Noctva;  I  met  with  many  repi-esentatives  of  other  families  of  Lepidop- 
tera,  an  account  of  which  I  enclose.— C.  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere. 

Capture  of  Agrophila  sulpliuralis,  with  notice  of  its  habits. — While  searching  in 
Suffolk  for  Acidalia  rubricata  with  the  success  already  recorded  in  "The  Magazine," 
I  met  with  two  specimens  of  the  above-named  local  species.  The  habit  of  this 
pretty  little  Noctua  appears,  in  this  locality,  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  its  Cam- 
bridgeshire haunts,  where  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  it.  It  starts 
up  from  the  ground  herbage  on  one's  approach,  and  then  having  flown  sharply  for 
a  short  distance,  soon  settles  again.  It  is,  however,  far  more  active  during  bright 
and  warm  sunshine. 

Occasionally  I  have  seen  it  settled  on  the  flowers  of  knapweed  (Centaur ea 
nigra)  and  clover,  the  wings  being  neatly  rooft>d  at  an  acute  angle,  as  is  the  case 
with  H.  uncana. 

In  hunting  for  this  little  beauty,  a  switch,  for  the  purpose  of  brushing  the 
herbage,  is  of  great  advantage ;  and  in  capturing  it,  the  net  should  be  quickly 
placed  over  it  as  soon  as  one  can  get  within  reach. — F.  Bond,  22nd  December,  1864. 

Note  to  "  The  Egg  State. — Management." — I  have  thought  of  the  following 
plan  for  keeping  eggs  in  a  natural  state  of  dampness.  I  get  a  clean  smooth  piece 
of  that  velvety  moss  which  grows  on  old  walls  and  cottage  roofs,  and  having 
carefully  sprinkled  the  eggs  over  it,  place  it  in  a  flower-pot  together  with  the  food 
plant:  as  the  eggs  sink  into  the  moss  they  cannot  get  shifted  about;  and,  moreover, 
the  moss  will  not  entangle  the  legs  of  the  newly-hatched  larvae^.  I  have  some  eggs 
of  L.  cespitis  treated  so  now,  and  waiting  to  be  hatched  in  spring.  Of  course  the 
moss  siioiild  be  growing. — Rev.  J.  Heli-ins,  December,  1864. 
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Dasycanipa  rubujinea.  —  With  reference  to  the  notice  in  your  Nov.  No.  by- 
Mr.  Stevens  of  the  capture  of  this  species,  I  may  state  that,  although  I  have  never 
been  lucky  enough  with  it  to  be  able  to  say  much  of  my  own  experience,  yet  I  have 
alwaj's  understood  from  others  who  were  luckier,  that  there  was  just  as  great  a  chance 
of  taking  rubiijinea  on  cold  nights  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November, 
when  only  two  moths  in  all  might  be  seen,  as  on  warm  favourable  nights  when  the 
ivy  blossoms  were  swarming  with  hundreds  of  moths  of  other  species.  One  night 
I  shall  never  forget  (October  27th,  1857),  when  three  of  us  took  as  many  as  nine 
specimens  in  less  than  an  hour  ;  it  was  almost  my  first  visit  to  the  ivj'-,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  (to  use  a  phrase  often  addressed  to  me  by  certain  penitent  sinners 
of  my  acquaintance,)  it  was  the  "  first  and  last  time "  of  such  luck  for  me. — 
Rev.  J.  Helltns. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Pterophorns  hrachydactylus. — In  June,  1856,  I 
received,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Stainton  (who  had  them  from  Professor 
Zeller,  of  Zurich),  two  larvae  of  Pterophorus  hrachydactyhis ;  they  were  found  on 
Prenanthes  purpitrea,  but  whilst  in  my  possession  they  ate  Lactuca  muralis  freely, 
feeding  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  living  on  it  without  any  attempt  at 
concealment. 

The  larvae  were  narrowly  fusiform  in  shape,  not  flattened  from  above  down- 
wards, and  with  sixteen  feet,  the  two  segments  which  followed  the  three  pairs  of 
true  legs  having,  however,  prominences  beneath. 

The  head  was  yellowish-brown ;  the  body  green,  with  the  dorsal  line  of  a 
darker  green  colour;  the  sub-dorsal  line  was  also  dai-k  green,  but  so  wavy,  as 
almost  to  present  the  appearance  of  separate  spots  upon  each  segment ;  the 
spiracles  were  black.  There  were  two  rows  of  lateral  tubercles,  each  of  which 
had  a  few  dusky  grey  hairs  springing  from  it. 

Neither  of  these  larvae  were  reared  ;  when  apparently  full  fed  they  became 
stationary,  without  forming  any  silken  fastening,  and  in  a  few  days  a  cocoon  of  one 
of  the  MuscidcB  emerged  from  each  larva.  The  small  flies  reared  from  these 
apparently  belonged  to  the  genus  Musca,  or  Anthomyia  (Tachina  ?  Eds.). — R.  C.  R. 
Jordan,  M.D.,  \%th  November,  1864. 

Note  on  RMzophagus  parallelocollis,  Gyll. — Wliat  is  the  usual  habit  of  this 
species  ?  I  have  twice  taken  it  myself,  and  both  times  in  or  near  a  burying  ground. 
On  the  first  occasion  I  found  it  in  the  grounds  at  Lanercost  Abbej^,  Cumberland, 
some  years  ago,  either  crawling  on  the  tomb-stones,  or  concealed  between  them 
and  the  turf  at  their  feet ;  and  this  year  I  met  with  the  same  insect  at  Jesmond 
Cemetery,  near  Newcastle.  A  "  brother  chip,"  who  sent  it  to  me  for  a  name,  also 
found  it  frequenting  the  head-stones  in  a  churchyard. — T.  J.  Bold,  Long  Benton, 
21st  November,  1864. 

Singuhir  cocoon  of  Saturnio,  carpini. — I  have  a  very  singular  cocoon  of  S.  carpini, 
it  is  constructed  with  three  valvular  apertures  for  egression ;  two  of  which  are 
quite  perfect  and  beautifully  formed,  the  other  is  deficient  of  the  usual  converging- 
filamentary  portion.  It  was  constructed  by  a  larva  from  which  I  bred  a  fine  male 
specimen. — A.  Edmunds,  Tiie  Tything,  Worci^ster. 
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lieinarks  oii  L'oenonympha  Typhon  and  C.  Davus. — Some  time  ago  I  sent  speci- 
mens of  C.  Typhon  to  Prof.  Hering,  who  informs  me  they  are  the  var.  Rothliehii  of 
German  writers,  and  that  similar  examples  had  been  taken  near  Hamburgh.  0. 
Typhon  is  not  rare  in  Argyleshire  (where  I  have  found  it  scarcely  above  the  sea- 
level),  and  all  that  I  have  seen  differ  from  C.  Davus  in  having  the  white  streak  on 
the  u.  s.,  f.  w.  far  more  oblique  and  directed  towards  the  anal  angle ;  while  in  all  the 
specimens  of  C.  Davus  I  have  seen  it  is  directed  towards  the  inner  margin,  at  some 
distance  from  the  angle.  Typical  C.  Davus,  from  Germany,  more  resemble  Scotch 
than  English  specimens. — A.  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  January,  1865. 

Note  on  the  manner  in  which  the  females  of  the  genus  Leuctra  carry  their  eggs. — 
In  the  autumn  of  1862,  when  entomologizing  along  the  banks  of  one  of  the  impetuous 
streams  of  south  Devon,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  one  of  the  small  PerZidce,  which 
when  Hying,  seemed  to  have  the  abdomen  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour.  On  catching 
this,  I  found  that  it  was  a  female  of  Leuctra  geniculata,  of  Stephens,  and  that  the 
apparent  paleness  of  the  abdomen  was  owing  to  a  mass  of  eggs  which  the  insect 
carried.  In  Leuctra  the  last  abdominal  segment  is  curved  upwards,  and  the  mass, 
composed  of  many  hundreds  of  small  eggs,  extended  from  the  up-curved  last 
segment  to  near  the  base  of  the  posterior  wings,  along  all  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
abdomen.  I  have  since  repeatedly  captured  females  of  this  species,  carrying  their 
eggs  in  a  similar  manner,  and  have  remarked  a  like  habit  in  the  females  of  a 
smaller  species,  L.  fusciventris,  of  Stephens.  I  have  in  my  collection  females  with 
the  mass  still  attached  in  sitH. 

This  interesting  fact  is  not  mentioned  by  previous  authors  as  far  as  I  know 
but  it  has  long  been  noticed  that  the  females  of  the  large  species  of  Perla  carry 
their  eggs  about  with  them  after  being  extruded,  in  the  form  of  a  little  rounded 
mass,  and  the  females  of  the  Phryganidce  do  the  same,  until  a  fitting  time  or  opportu- 
nity arrives  for  their  deposition.  In  the  case  of  these  latter  insects  the  eggs  are  enve- 
loped in  a  jelly-like  substance,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  they  may  carry  them  until 
this  secretion  is  sufficiently  hardened  to  resist  the  immediate  action  of  the  water. — 
R.  McLachlan,  Forest  Hill,  21st  Decernber,  1864. 

Notes  on  Nepticulee  at  York. — N.  atricapitella. — I  have  found  the  larva  of  this 
species  making  slender  galleries  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak.     Cocoon  reddish. 

N.  pygmceella. — In  whitethorn.     Larva  yellowish.     Cocoon  brown.     Plentiful. 

N.  pomella,. — I  have  met  with  this  species  from  October  to  December,  chiefly 
in  the  leaves  hanging  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  apple-tree,  and  very  gre- 
garious in  its  habits.  I  have  found  a  leaf  with  as  many  as  nine  of  the  orange- 
coloured  larvae  in  it.  Cocoon  of  a  rich  brown.  The  imago,  which  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  flies  at  sunrise  ; 
and  is  to  be  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  during  the  day.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  I  have  not  found  this  species  double  brooded. 

N.  oxyacanthella. — The  larvae  of  this  species,  which  are  rather  plentiful,  are  of 
a  bright  green  colour  and  mine  in  whitethorn.  I  have  also  found  them  in  the  wild 
apple.     The  cocoon  is  purplish-brown. 

N.  anumaldla. — I'leutifiil  in  wild  rose  ;   hii-va  yellow. 
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N.  suh-himaculella.—I  have  taken  this  species  on  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  in 
Askham  bog's,  near  York. 

N.  salicis. — Larva  yellowish-green,  making  blotch-like  mines  in  the  sallow. 
Cocoon  rather  large  ;  brown,  with  the  broad  end  yellowish. 

N.  flos-lactella. — The  larva  of  this  species  is  yellow  ;  it  is  very  gregarious,  and 
occurs  in  nut-bushes.  I  have  seen  one  leaf  containing  twelve  of  the  larvae.  Cocoon 
white,  of  a  rather  sickly  appearance. 

N.  ignobilella. — This  insect  is  scarce,  and  is  found  in  whitethorn.  The  rich 
yellow  larvae  make  blotches  in  the  leaves,  very  much  like  those  oi pygmceella.  This 
species  was  authenticated  for  me  by  Mr.  Stainton. 

N.  cmgulifasciella. — This  species  frequents  the  wild  rose,  and  is  very  gregarious 
in  its  habits  ;  I  have  found  one  bush  quite  infested  with  it.  The  larvae,  which  are 
of  a  greenish  hue,  form  at  first  dark  contorted  tracks  of  excrement,  which  terminate 
in  large  blotches.  Cocoon  nearly  black.  This  species  was  authenticated  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  of  Scarborough. 

N.  atricollis. — This  insect  is  found  in  whitethorn.  Larvae  greenish  white, 
forming  a  dark  track  of  excrement.     Cocoon  black. 

N.  malella. — Very  plentiful  in  wild  apple.  Larvae  bright  orange.  Cocoon 
yellow. 

A'',  gratiosella. — This  species  breeds  in  whitethorn.  Larvae  yellow,  making 
small  blotches.     Cocoon  pinkish-white. 

N.  7narginicolella. — Scarce  ;  found  in  elm.  Larvae  yellowish,  making  long 
galleries  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf.     Cocoon  green. 

A'^.  aurella. — Plentiful  in  bramble.  Larvae  yellow.  Cocoon  whitish-green,  with 
a  flat  angulated  margin. 

I  now  possess  the  above  species,  which  were  quite  unknown  to  me  before 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Stainton's  Manual. — R.  Hind,  25,  Gillygate,  York,  19th 
November,  1864. 

NOTES    ON    COLLECTING,    MANAGEMENT,    &c.,    (LEPIDOPTSBA). 

BY    H.    G.    KNAGGS,    M.D. 

THE      CATERPILLAR     STATE. 

COLLECTING  (Continued  from  page  195.) 

Fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  which  fall  before  they  have  ripened,  unless  the  weather 
be  very  tempestuous,  generally  contain  some  larva,  frequently  of  the  family 
Tortricina,  as  Cftrpocoypsa  pomonana  (apples)  ;  C.  funehrana  (plums  and  sloes)  ; 
C.  grossana,  (beech  masts)  ;  C.  splendana  and  Juliana  (acorns).  These  should  be 
collected  at  the  time  of  falling  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  larvae  soon  quit  the 
fruit  to  spin  up  elsewhere.  Other  seeds,  flower-heads,  &c.,  even  though  presenting 
no  outward. sign,  are  so  apt  to  contain  larvae,  that  the  simple  fact  of  their  presence 
may  be  looked  on  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  inhabitants,  as  A.  gentiana.na, 
in  the  pith  of  teasel  heads  ;  Eup.  roseana,  in  the  seeds  of  the  same  ;  D.  pisanaand 
nehritana,  in  pea-pods,  and  many  others.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  collect  the 
catkins,  fruits,  seeds,  and  pods,  and  place  them  in  a  suitable  breeding  cage,  such  as  a 
common  scaleboard  hat-box,  into  the  lid  of  which  a  piece  of  muslin  haa  been  in- 
serted for  ventilating  purposes. 
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Tumid,  twigs,  rough  unnatural  appearance  of  bark,  holes  in  the  boles  and 
branches  of  trees,  &c.,  usually  denote  the  presence  of  larvae,  sometimes  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  sometimes  of  Diptera,  sometimes  of  Coleoptera ;  at  one  time  of  a  wood 
feeder,  at  another  of  a  bark  feeder.  As  examples,  let  us  take  the  unmistakeable 
signs  of  the  wood-boring  Cossus  in  its  ravages  on  willows  and  various  other  trees, 
and  Zenzera  in  ash,  privet,  and  lilac ;  Trochilium  apiforme  and  bembecifortne  in  aspen, 
sallow,  &c.  ;  tipuliforme  in  nodulated  twigs  of  currant-bushes ;  cynipiforme  in  the 
bark  of  unhealthy  looking  oaks  ;  sphegifomie,  scoUoeforme,  and  cuUdforme  in  birch* 
and  alder  trunks  ;  myopceforme  in  bark  of  apple  and  pear  trees ;  formicceforme  in 
osier  twigs  ;  besides  several  Tort/rices,  such  as  8.  Weeherana  (apple)  ;  and  EpJiestia 
pingiiedinella  (ash),  which,  by  roughening  the  bark,  and  ejecting  their  "frass"  at  the 
openings  of  their  galleries,  betray  their  whereabouts. 

The  smell,  as  of  the  Cossus  larva,  so  strongly  inherent  in  the  animal  (for  aught 
I  know  existing  in  other  larvas),  would  indicate  its  proximity,  and  the  hunter,  if  it 
please  him,  may  "  follow  up  the  scent." 

The  sound  of  the  jaw-work  of  the  larger  larvae,  as  those  of  the  Sphingidee  for 
instance,  or  of  falling  frass,  might  assist  us  also  to  their  situations. 

"Webs,  whether  on  trees,  bushes,  or  herbs,  frequently  indicate  the  position  of 
a  colony  of  larvae  ;  the  collector  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  contained  larvae 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  rearing,  should  take  nest  and  all,  as  the  web  seems  in 
some  measure  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  species,  aflfording  as  it  does  a 
place  of  retirement  for  the  larvae  when  not  engaged  in  the  work  of  defoliation. 

Single  silken  threads  hanging  from  branches,  or  wherever  else  observed, 
often  have  a  larva  at  the  end  of  them;  when  they  extend  to  the  ground,  the  threads 
should  be  jerked  up  so  as  to  lift  the  larvae,  or  they  may  be  'tracked  to  their  desti- 
nation. 

Cast-off  skins  are  sometimes  noticed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c. ;  when 
the  skins  are  soft  and  fresh  the  larvse  are  usually  not  far  off. 

But  frass  (a  word  derived  from  the  German,  and  used  to  express  the  pellets 
of  excrement,)  next  perhaps  to  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  plants  themselves, 
is  one  of  the  surest  signs  to  go  by.  Upon  the  sand  hills,  chalky  places,  paths, 
roads,  or  other  places  where  ground  vegetation  is  scanty,  we  may  frequently  find 
these  evidences,  and  from  them,  bringing  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  to 
our  help,'  make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  position  of  the  larva ;  we  can,  thereby,  also 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  the  larva,  and  even  in  some  cases  as  to  the  very 
species  (e.  g.  D.  galii  and  M.  stallatarum),  while  from  its  fresh  or  stale  appearance 
we  may  calculate  the  chances  of  the  larvae  being  in  the  vicinity ;  by  this,  aided  by 
trails,  often  has  the  larva  of  Deilephila  been  successfully  tracked. 

The  Trails  and  burrowings  of  larvae  as  of  Deilephila,  Agrotis,  and  others, 
indicate  the  direction  which  they  have  taken,  and  these  too  may  sometimes  be 
followed  up  with  advantage. 

The  presence  of  ichneumons  and  birds,  such  as  Tomtits,  Tree-creepers,  &c., 
would  also  point  out  that  their  prey,  and  our  game,  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 


*  Culieiforme,  and  perhaps  its  birch  and  alder-feoding  allies  also,  seem  to  prefer  the  stump  of  a 
tree  which  has  been  fellfd,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  search  these  stumps  on  the  next  year  after  the  trunk 
has  been  cut  down  ;  and  here  we  have  another  indication,  for  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  in  which  the 
larva  is  feeding  presents  the  peculiar  apjiearance  of  being  capped  over,  as  it  were,  with  agglutinated 
))articles  of  wood.     N.B. — The  inner  bark  is  the  favoured  spot  with  culieiforme. 
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The  situations  and  modes  of  concealment  of  larvae  vary  considerably,  even  in 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  according  as  they  happen  to  be  feeding,  moulting, 
or  reposing,  some  remaining  attached  to  their  food,  others  forsaking  it  at  times  to 
shelter  elsewhere,  the  latter  being  the  rule  with  the  largest  proportion  of  night- 
feeding  Noctuce. 

Of  Butterfly  larva  some,  as  those  of  the  well-known  "  garden  whites,"  feed  and 
repose  openly  and  exposed  upon  their  food-plants  ;  others,  which  are  more  or  less 
onisciform  in  shape  and  gi-een  in  hue,  generally  attach  themselves  in  repose  to  the 
mid-ribs  on  the  under-sides  of  leaves,  where  they  should  be  sought  for  on  their 
special  plants  ;  a  third  set  conceal  themselves  when  at  rest  under  the  lower  leaves 
of  their  food-plant,  or  on  neighbouring  objects  ;  while  the  gregarious  larvae  of  some 
of  our  Vancssidce  remain  more  or  less  hidden  in  their  webs. 

Spliinx  larvcE :  some  of  these  feed  openly,  and  usually  hold  firmly  to  their 
positions,  not  forsaking  their  food  while  resting;  I  may  instance  those  of  the 
Smerinthi ;  others,  as  the  larvse  of  A.  atropos  and  8.  convolvuU,  hide  away  under 
sods,  &c.,  when  not  occupied  in  feeding  ;  but  the  internal  wood,  bark,  and  stem- 
inhabiting  Sesiidce,  of  course,  do  not  quit  their  tunnelled  habitations. 

Bomhyces  have  various  habits  in  the  larval  state,  some,  as  the  low-plant-feeding 
"tigers"  and  "ermines,"  feed  openly  in  the  day-time,  and  especially  during  the 
hours  of  morning  sunshine,  hiding  away  under  leaves,  sods,  stones,  or  amongst 
rubbish,  when  not  so  engaged  ;  some  clinging  closely  to  stems,  twigs,  or  leaves  ; 
several  colonizing  in  webs,  and  a  few  feeding  internally,  &c. 

Oeometra  larvae,  whether  feeding,  reposing,  or  moulting,  usually  remain  fixed 
to  some  part  of  their  food-plant,  as  also  do  the  Pi^eudo-bombyces ;  those  of  Clostera, 
however,  spinning  together  leaves  as  a  means  of  protection  and  concealment. 

The  larvce  of  Noctua>  are  more  inclined  to  roam  when  they  are  not  exerting 
their  masticatory  powers  ;  on  such  occasions  they  may  not  unfrequently  be  found 
sheltering  under  stones,  logs,  sods,  rubbish,  loose  bark,  in  the  chinks  of  bark, 
amongst  dead  leaves  or  ground  herbage,  in  cut-oflF  stems  of  reeds,  and  sometimes 
below  the  ground,  those  of  Leucania  littoralis,  Agrotis  ripee  and  prcscox,  actually 
burrowing  to  the  unusual  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches  in  the  sand  ;  others  agEiin 
live  between  leaves,  as  Cymatophora,  Tethea ;  in  catkins,  as  young  Xanthice  ;  in 
capsules,  as  Dianthacite ;  a  third  class  feeding  openly  and  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
as  the  CuculUas;  and,  while  not  a  few,  as  the  genera  Nonagria,  Hydnecia,  Miana, 
Ac,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  stems  of  Graminacece,  Cyperacece,  Cynarocephalew, 
and  other  families  of  plants,  Bryophila  constructs  artful  lichen-covered  places  of 
retreat,  and  so  on. 

The  instinct  and  skill  frequently  displayed  by  larvae  in  selecting  such  situations 
as  will,  from  colour  or  form,  render  them  less  open  to  obervation  is  at  times  re- 
markable, and  necessitates  very  careful  searching  on  the  part  of  the  hunter ;  he 
will,  however,  be  most  materially  assisted  in  his  search  by  blowing  upon  the  branch 
at  first  gently,  and  with  net  held  beneath,  for  such  larvae  as  drop  under  this  kind 
of  treatment;  and  afterwards  more  forcibly,  by  which  the  tightly-holding  larvae 
are  compelled  instinctively  to  curl  up  their  segments,  erect  themselves,  or  otherwise 
alter  their  postures,  and  so,  perchance,  betray  their  presence. 

Examples  of  caterpillars  "mimicking"  difierent  portions  of  their  food  .and 
other  objects  are  b}'  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence.     That  of  S.  populi  greatly 
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resembles  a  leaf  of  willow,  upon  which  it  is  frequently  found  feeding ;  the  respective 
larvae  of  G.  quercifolia,  P.  popuU,  and  E.  fasciaria,  when  in  repose  lie  at  full  length, 
flatly  pressed  upon  a  branch  or  twig,  to  which,  moreover,  their  colour  often  so 
closely  approximates,  that  they  are  with  difficulty  discovered,  the  apparent 
tumidity  of  the  twig  being  readily  passed  over ;  the  larva  of  Cidaria  silaceata 
greatly  resembles  the  seed-pod  of  the  Epilohium,  on  which  it  feeds ;  that  of  G. 
papilionaria  looks,  in  repose,  much  like  a  birch  catkin.  Many  geometric  larvae 
assimilate  in  a  wonderful  degree  to  the  colours  and  forms  of  the  twigs,  stems,  or 
leaf-stalks  of  their  food-plants  ;  and  Mr.  Bh'chall  has  remarked  that  the  coiled  up 
larva  of  Lithosia  caniola  is  not  unlike  a  little  snail-shell,  which  is  abundant  in 
its  native  haunts. 

And  so,  the  collector's  hope  of  becoming  a  successful  larva-hunter  lies,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  his  aptitude  for  acquiring  a  kind  of  eighth  sense — a  power  of 
discriminating  these  living  animals  from  their  vegetable  environings  —  a  power 
only  to  be  obtained  by  experience  in  the  hunting  gi-ound. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Entomological  Society  of  London. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President" 
in  the  Chair. 

Edward  Saunders,  Esq.,  of  Hillfield,  Reigate,  was  elected  an  Ordinary  Mem- 
ber of  this  Society ;  Mons.  H.  H.  Hays  van  de  Lier,  of  Delft,  was  elected  a  Foreign 
Member ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Brewer,  of  Newgate  Street,  London,  was  elected  an  Annual 
Subscriber  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  specimens  of  EpJiestia  ficella  bred  from  larvaj,  which  fed 
upon  cork  ;  also  of  the  new  British  Depressaria,  olerella,  lately  detected  by  Mr.  C. 
G.  Barrett  near  Haslemere. 

Mr.  Bond  also  exhibited  specimens  of  the  curious  variety  of  Hepialus  humuli 
from  the  Shetland  Islands,  noticed  by  Dr.  Knaggs  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual 
for  1865,  p.  98. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  Longicorn  beetles  collected  at 
Penang  by  Mr.  Lamb ;  out  of  200  species  captured,  nearly  70  were  new  to  science. 
The  generic  forms  were  frequently  similar  to  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Wallace  in 
Borneo  and  at  Singapore,  whilst  othei's  seemed  to  represent  the  Siamese  type. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  (on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Cambridge,  who  was 
present  as  a  visitor)  exhibited  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and 
Orthoptera,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge  insect  life  was  not  abundant  in  Egypt,  {or  of  the  Microlepidoptera 
he  had  caught  every  specimen  he  saw. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roland  Trimen,  in  which  the  writer 
pointed  out  that  Charaxes  Argynnides  of  Westwood  was  identical  with  the  previously 
described  Nymphalis  JaJilusa  of  Trimen. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of  Basy 
polia  Templi  had  been  captured  during  the  past  autumn  near  Huddersfield  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Collins. 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith  communicated  a  paper,  entitled  "  Wasps  and  their 
Parasites  in  1864,"  by  S.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ;  after  which,  Mr.  Smith  made  some 
remarks  on  the  various  diseases  prevalent  amongst  Wasps. 
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NOTICE  OF  AN  UNDESCRIBED  SPECIES  OP  THE  GENUS  DEPRESSARIA. 
BY   H.    T.    STAINTON,    T.L.S. 

Early  in  June,  1863, 1  received  from  my  friend  Herr  Julius  Lederer> 
Vienna,  some  larvje  of  the  genus  Depressaria,  which  he  at  the  time 
supposed  should  be  referred  to  D.  quadripunctata,  of  Wocke.  They 
were  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  Siler  aquilegifoliiim,  turning  down  a 
small  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  From  these  larvae  I  made  a 
description,  and  had  one  figured  by  Miss  Wing,  but  I  was  not  success- 
ful in  rearing  any  of  the  imago.  Herr  Lederer  wrote  to  me  afterwards 
that  from  the  nine  specimens  he  had  bred,  it  would  appear  not  to  be 
D.  quadripunctata,  but  most  probably  a  new  species.  Last  summer 
towards  the  end  of  June,  I  again  received  a  bounteous  supply  of  these 
Depressaria  larvas,  from  my  liberal  correspondent,  and  from  them  I  bred 
nearly  20  specimens. 

Having  such  a  fine  series  of  an  undescribed  species  before  me,  the 
temptation  to  describe  it  is  very  great,  and  having  heard  lately  that 
Herr  Lederer  has  not  himself  described  the  insect,  and  is  quite  willing 
I  should  undertake  the  task,  I  cheerfully  do  so,  adopting  the  name  of 
silerella,  which  has  been  given  to  it  in  Herr  Mann's  latest  list  of 
duplicates. 

Depressaria  silerella  is  most  nearly  allied  to  adspersella  and 
thapsiella,  difiering  from  both  however  in  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi 
being  entirely  pale  yellowish  ;  in  thapsiella  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
palpi  is  dark  at  the  base,  and  with  a  ring  in  the  middle,  and  the  extreme 
tip  black ;  adspersella  wants  the  dark  base,  but  has  the  medial  ring, 
and  the  extreme  tip  black  or  blackish.  Depressaria  silerella  also  differs 
from  both  these  species  in  the  position  of  the  conspicuous  black  spots 
near  the  centre  of  the  anterior  wings  :  these  are  four  in  number ; — one 
just  below  the  sub-costal  nervure  before  the  middle,  corresponding  to  the 
first  spot  in  the  other  two  species,  and  another  obliquely  beyond  this  on 
the  fold,  which  has  no  corresponding  spot  in  adspersella  and  thapsiella, 
though  a  darker  scale  or  two  may  be  noticed  on  the  fold  about  the 
same  place ;  on  the  other  hand  both  adspersella  and  thapsiella  show  a 
Tery  conspicuous  black  spot  obliquely  beyond  the  first,  on  the  disc 
considerably  above  the  fold.  Then  in  silerella  follows  the  third  spot  on 
the  disc  a  little  beyond  the  middle ;  beyond  which,  a  little  lower  down, 
is  the  fourth  spot,  much  less  distinct,  and  corresponding  to  the  dark 
semi-ocellated  spot  in  the  two  other  species.  The  form  of  the  anterior 
wings  is  rather  more  truncate  than  in  adspersella,  but  very  similar  to 
what  we  find  in  thapsiella.  Lastly,  silerella  agrees  in  size  with 
thapsiella,  being  smaller  than  adspersella. 
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Expansion  of  the  wings,  9 — 11  lines  ;  head  pale  greyish-ochreous ; 
face  palei' ;  palpi  with  the  second  joint  ochreous  beneath,  externally 
greyish-fuscous,  the  terminal  joint  entirely  pale  yellowish ;  antennae  dark 
fuscous.  Anterior  wings  pale  greyish-ochreous,  with  a  faint  violet  gloss 
near  the  base  towards  the  inner  margin,  sparingly  clouded  with 
pale  grey ;  at  the  base  of  the  costa  is  a  minute  dark  spot,  (not 
nearly  so  large  as  the  black  spot  we  see  in  adspersella),  and  on  the  hind 
margin  is  a  row  of  dark  spots  ;  near  the  base  is  a  short  oblique  dark 
streak  from  the  inner  margin  ;  the  position  of  the  conspicuous  black 
spots  is  as  follows  :  —  one  high  up  on  the  disc  before  the  middle, 
one  on  the  fold  obliquely  beyond,  and  one  on  the  disc  a  little  beyond 
the  middle,  these  three  spots  almost  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  a 
little  beyond  the  third  spot,  and  lower  down,  is  a  smaller  and  less  dis- 
tinct spot,  (almost  in  a  line  with  3  and  1)  ;  cilia  whitish-ochreous  ; 
posterior  wings  pale  grey,  with  whitish-grey  cilia. 

The  larva  I  have  thus  described  : — Length,  9  lines.  Green  :  head 
black ;  second  segment  brown,  shading  to  black-brown  posteriorly  and 
at  the  sides ;  front  of  the  incision  between  the  third  and  fourth  seg- 
ments reddish-brown  ;  ordinary  spots  small  and  black.  "When  full  fed 
there  is  a  faint  appearance  of  darker  bands  across  the  middle  of  each 
segment,  most  conspicuous  at  the  sides,  where,  when  the  larva  is  near 
pupation,  they  almost  form  blotches. 

Feeds  on  Siler  aquilegifolium  in  June,  near  Vienna. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  a  GENUS  &  SPECIES  ok  BBACHELTTRA  NEW  TO  BRITAIN. 
BY   DE.    J.    A.    POWER. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  the  following  most  interesting  genus 
and  species  of  Brachelytra  to  our  Fauna. 
BoEBOROPORA,  Kraatz,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.,  vi.,  404  (1862). 
Saulcyi,  Kraatz  (loc.  cit.). 

JBorhoropora  has  a  close  external  resemblance  to  Scopteiis,  but  its 
structural  affinities  are  with  the  Aleocharidce.  The  pedunculated  head, 
and  four  jointed  anterior  tarsi,  bring  it  near  Falagria ;  to  which 
Dr.  Aube's  original  specimen  was  at  first  referred  by  Kraatz  himself. 

From  any  known  genus  of  the  group  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  very  large  sub-quadrate  head,  and  thepecialiar  formation  of  the  oral 
organs ;  the  mandibles  being  very  slender  and  produced,  and  the  right 
one  having  a  large  strong  tooth  at  the  base.  The  labial  palpi  are  sub- 
acuminate  at  the  opex. 
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B.  Smilcyi  somewhat  resembles  Tachyusa  sulcata  and  uvida ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  these,  or  a  species  of  ScopcBus,  I  do  not  know  any 
British   Brachelytrous   insect   with   which   it   can   for  an  instant  be 
confounded. 
The  specific  description,  as  given  by  Kraatz,  is  as  follows  : — 

Depressed,  nigro-piceous,  shining,  with  a  grey  pubescence.  Elytra 
and  legs  piceous.  Head  broad,  transversely  sub-quadrate  ;  forehead 
deeply  channelled.  Thorax  narrower  than  the  head  and  elytra,  deeply 
foveolate  at  the  base,  and  obsoletely  channelled.  Abdomen  very 
finely  punctured.     Length,  \\  lin. 

Only  seven  specimens  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Continental 
collections.  The  first  was  taken  by  Dr.  Aub6,  near  Paris ;  and  subse- 
quently, six  specimens  were  taken  by  Herr  Puss,  in  Germany,  under 
half-dried  dung  and  the  carcase  of  a  toad. 

I  took  one  specimen  by  sweeping  at  Mickleham,  on  the  13th  July, 
1862 ;  on  the  same  day  on  which  I  took  my  first  specimen  of  Oxypoda 
glabriventris,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Eye.  I  have  made  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  determine  it ;  and,  at  last,  Mr.  Crotch  took  it  with 
him  to  Paris,  where  Dr.  Aube  at  once  recognized  it. 
52,  Burton  Crescent. 


NOTES  ON  THE  SOUNDS  EMITTED  BY  INSECTS  OF  THE  GENUS  SETINA. 

I 
BY   M.    A.    GUENEE. 

{Translated  from  the  Annales   de  la  Socidtd  Entomologique  de  France,  ime  s6rie, 
4me  tome,  1864,  3me  trimestre.) 

In  "  Etudes  sur  le  genre  Lithosia "  inserted  by  the  Society  in 
its  Annals  for  lS6i,  I  have  brought  forward  the  considerable 
differences  which  separate  the  genus  Setina  from  Lithosia,  properly  so 
called.  Among  these  differences,  which  the  study  of  exotic  species  has 
done  nothing  but  since  confirm,  I  have  especially  insisted  on  the 
presence,  in  the  genus  Setina,  of  a  particular  organ  which  no  one  had 
yet  observed,  and  which  consists  of  two  large  tympaniform  vesicles 
situated  in  the  pectoral  region.  I  added  that  I  thought  Nature 
had  not  uselessly  created  these  curious  appendages,  and  that  they 
would  be  used  to  produce  a  sound  analagous  to  that  which  has  been 
already  remarked  in  Ohelonia  pudica ;  promising  to  verify  my  con- 
jecture on  the  living  insect,  and  to  make  known  to  my  colleagues  the 
result  of  my  researches. 

The  provincial  excursion  of  the  Society  in  the  valley  of  Zermatt,  in 
which  I  congratulate  myself  on  having  taken  part  this  year,  has  put  it 
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into  my  power  to  thoroughly  inform  myself  on  this  subject,  two  species 
of  Setina  being  widely  distributed  there.  I  have  been  able  to  assure 
myself  that,  as  I  had  supposed,  the  Setince  produce,  by  means  of  the 
organ  that  I  have  characterized,  sounds  very  easy  to  perceive  ;  and  one 
of  our  colleagues,  M.  Constant,  who  on  his  part  has  verified  it,  even 
indicated  to  me  the  means  of  causing  these  sounds  at  will.  In  order 
to  do  that,  it  suffices  to  press  the  insect  softly  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  (in  the  way  that  one  would  do  in  order  to  suflTocate  it  in  the  net), 
and  to  place  it  to  the  ear.  One  hears  then  distinctly  a  sort  of  crepi- 
tation, consisting  of  repeated  strokes,  which  imitate  slightly  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  or  the  pulsations  of  Anobium,  rather  than  they  resemble  the 
stridulations  of  grasshoppers  or  crickets,  with  which  the  analogy  would, 
however,  appear  most  striking  at  first  sight.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  when  the  creatures  produce  these  sounds  in  liberty,  and  during 
their  flight,  they  make  them  heard  yet  more  distinctly  ;  since  they  are 
not  then  stunned  by  the  pressure  :  and  that  the  vibration  of  the  drums 
makes  itself  then  heard  with  all  its  sonorousness,  especially  in  the 
silence  of  night. 

The  male  alone  appears  able  to  emit  this  sound,  or,  if  you  like, 
this  song;  not  that  the  female  is  deprived  of  the  organ  in 
question,  biit  in  this  sex  the  tympaniform  vesicle  is  much  smaller, 
depressed,  aud  reduced,  so  to  speak,  to  a  rudimentary  condition.  I 
dare  not,  however,  affirm  that  it  is  totally  deprived  of  the  faculty  of 
producing  sounds,  perhaps,  perceptible  to  the  delicate  organs  of 
these  insects. 

However,  what  is  the  use  of  these  songs  in  our  Setina  ?  Is  it  a 
call  for  the  union  of  the  sexes  ?  This  is  the  first  supposition  which 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  aud  would  appear  perfectly  justified  if  it 
were  the  female  that  possessed  it,  because  she  has,  as  we  know,  the 
wings  so  much  reduced  in  proportion  to  her  enormous  abdomen,  that 
she  is  almost  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  flight.  But  we  have  just  seen 
that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  male  that  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
call,  though  with  it  the  means  of  locomotion  are  complete.  Besides, 
this  supposition  would  not  be  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  other 
Lcpidopteron  furnished  with  these  drums — Chelonia  pudica,  the  female 
of  which  has  the  wings  as  much  developed  as  the  male.  We  must, 
then,  seek  another  explanation  ;  and  I  avow  that,  for  my  part,  I  am 
not  able  to  imagine  anything  plausible. 

TiCt  us  now  examine  by  what  means  the  sound  is  produced ;  this 
is  still  a  question  not  altogether  plain  to  my  eyes,  and  I  much  fear 
that  it  will  remain  as  long  disputed  as  that  which  operates  a  propos  of 
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Acherontia  Atropos.  Here  there  is  no  oi*gan  provided  with  spiues  or 
teeth,  by  the  aid  of  which  tlie  animal  is  able  to  cause  a  friction  of  any 
power  on  the  resonant  vesicle.  The  foot  is  completely  unarmed 
in  all  its  parts,  the  haustellum  almost  absent,  the  antennae  too  soft  to 
cause  any  compression ;  the  forehead  flattened  and  simply  roughened,  has 
Hot,  as  in  that  of  Ghelonia  pudica,  those  strong  corneous  teeth,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  musical  organ.  No 
cause,  then,  appearing  externally,  it  is  evidently  in  the  interior  of  the 
drum  that  the  bow,  or  rather  the  clapper,  which  produces  the  sound 
must  work ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  nature,  it  will  be  produced  by 
percussion,  rather  than  by  friction.  If  we  open  the  vesicle,  we  see 
that  it  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  membranous  division  :  the  right 
cavity  is  absolutely  empty  ;  the  left,  deeper,  it  is  true,  and  more 
difficult  to  explore,  appears  to  me,  however,  to  contain  no  particular 
organ,  and  in  any  case,  no  body  tliat  is  able  to  be  used  as  a  hammer. 
One  must  then  renounce  the  supposition  of  a  percussive  body.  There 
remains  the  action  of  the  air  ;  and  for  my  part,  without  asserting  any- 
thing, this  is  the  mechanism  which  appeal's  to  me  the  most  probable. 
The  membrane  which  covers  tlie  apparatus  is  thin  and  flexible,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  consistence  of  talc  or  parchment ;  one  is  able  to 
bend  it  at  pleasure,  and  as  soon  as  the  pressure  placed  upon  it  ceases,  it 
resumes  its  original  position  with  elasticity.  It  is,  then,  I  think,  by 
rumpling  {froissemenf)  that  the  sound  is  produced.  It  may  be  that 
the  insect,  contracting  its  pectoral  organs,  bends  and  unbends  the 
membrane  alternately ;  it  may  be,  which  to  me  appears  the  most 
probable,  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  means  of  causing  momentary 
emptiness — at  any  rate  partially — in  the  cavity  of  the  apparatus,  by 
inhaling  a  portion  of  the  air  that  it  contains,  which  being  made  to  re- 
enter the  membrane,  has  the  effect  of  inflating  it  anew  by  a  sudden  expira- 
tion. Every  one  is  able,  as  we  know,  to  cause  with  the  mouth  these  two 
opposite  movements  in  a  dry  bladder,  and  to  produce,  by  this  means,  a 
dry  and  piercing  noise,  quite  analagous  to  that  of  the  Setina.  I  leave 
these  suppositions  to  the  reflections  of  Entomologists. 

[Has  any  British  Entomologist  ever  observed  these  sounds  in 
Setina  irroreUa  ?  The  vesicles  so  minutely  described  by  M.  Guenee 
are  very  conspicuous  in  that  species,  and  I  have  seen  them  also  in  speci- 
mens of  8.  aurita  and  S.  Andercggii,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  J.  Eallou.  May  I  ask  that  Entomologists  will  follow  up  this  most 
interesting  question,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
M.  Guenoe's  supposition,  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  sound  is  pro- 
duced, be  correct?  —R.  McLachlan.] 
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AN  ESSAY   TOWARDS   A    KNOWLEDGE   OF  BRITISH   HOMOPTERA. 

BY    THE    BET.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,     M.A. 

{Continued  from  -page  201). 

2.  CarinsB  faciales  plus  minus  eonspicuse. 

^    Pronoti    carinse    laterales    rectae,   marginem   posteriorem 
attingentes. 

(>nc4  y  ■  ■     " ^ "  '        5. — DelpJiax  notula,  Germ. 

I. — Forma  macroptera.  Color  variat.  Caput  testaceum,  geuis 
utrinque  nigro  bimaculatis.  Pronotum  pallidum,  disco  ssepe  obscurius, 
puiicto  utrinque  ad  angulos  anteriores  uigi'o.  Scutellum  nigro-fuscum, 
sub-rufescens,  apicem  versus  late  depresso-foreatum.  Metathorax  albo 
nigroque  varius.  Abdomen  nigricans,  infra  et  ad  latera  plus  minus 
fusco-testaceum.  Hemelytra  abdomine  multo  longiora,  apice  quam 
basi  nonnihil  latiora,  byalina,  decolorata,  nervis  inconspicuis,  macula  nigra 
oblonga  in  ipso  angulo  posteriore  clavi  sita.  ^  ^  D.  lineola,  Stal.  6fv. 
1854,  p.  190. 

II. — Forma  IracTiyptera.  Hemelytra  abdominis  S'"^"-  partem  non 
excedentia,  longitrorsum  fusco  vittata ;  nonuunquam  tota  fusca,  vel  etiam 
nigricantia.  Alse  nullge.  ^  '^  D.  truncatipennis,  Stal.  I.e.  See  Plor. 
R.  L.,  2,  p.  45. 

The  black  dash  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  transparent  hemelytra, 
immediately  distinguishes  this  species,  in  its  winged  form.  With  the 
brachypterous  variety  I  am  unacquainted.  I  took  one  ^J  and  two  ? 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  DelpJiax  pallidulus,  No.  3. 

^^  Pronoti  carinse  laterales  incurvae,  ante  marginem  poste- 
riorem abruptae. 

a.  Hemelytronim  nervi  albi,  maculis  nigris  rotundis  notati. 

/<  6. — Delphax  limhatm^  Faib. 

I. — Forma  macroptera.  Testaceus ;  abdomine,  et  saepe  scutello, 
fuscis.  Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora,  apice  dilatata,  albo-hyalina, 
nervis  melanostictis,  fascia  incurva  post  medium,  marginem  interiorem 
vitante,  et  nervorum  apicibus,  fuscis  ;  macula  etiam  disci,  et  altera  ad 
marginem  interiorem  apicali,  indeterminate  et  pallide  fuscescentibus. 
Pedes  vel  testacei,  vel  fusco-varii,  vel  etiam  toti  fusci.      ^  $  . 

II. — Forma  hrachyptera.  Hemelyti*a  abdomine  multo  breviora, 
alba,  basi  et  apice  plus  minus  infuscata ;  nervi,  &c.,  ut  in  jiraecedente. 
Alae  nullae      ^  ?  .  Long.  1^-1^  ;  alar.  exp.  3i  lin. 
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Fab.,  Rhyng.,  p.  84.  Flor.,  R.  L.  2,  p.  85.  B.  signifera,  Boh., 
Ofv.  1845,  p.  164 :  palliata,  Boh.  Handl.  1847,  p.  56  ;  anceps, 
H.  Sch.,  Nom.  Ent.  p.  65  ;  pictipennis,  Curt.,  B.  E.  657,  No.  7 
(forma  macropt.) 

This  elegant  little  species  is  very  common  on  rushes  in  swampy 
fields  throughout  the  country.  But,  among  hundreds  which  I  have  seen, 
only  one,  found  in  Birch  Wood,  belongs  to  the  macropterous  variety. 
Either  form  may  be  readily  known  by  the  distinct  black  dots  upon  the 
white  portion  of  the  hemelytra. 

h.  Hemelytrorum  nervi  nunquam  maculis  discoloribus  notati :  ali- 
quando  obsoletius  impresso-punctati. 

*  Frons  apice,  scutellum  basi,  nigro  bimaculata. 

7. — Delphax  nasalis,  Boh. 

I. — Forma  brachyptera.  Testaceus,  pallidus.  Frous  supra  ipsum 
clypeum  utriuque  nigro  maculata.  Oculormn  orbita  postice,  scutelli 
maculae  2,  macula  etiam  laterum  supra  coxas  medias,  et  alia  in  coxis 
posticis,  nigra.  Abdominis  segmenta  basi  supra  plus  minus  infuscata. 
Tarsi  apice  nigri.      ^  ?  . 

II. — Forma  macroptera.  Hemelytra  hyalina,  nervis  pallide  brun- 
neis  ;  nervus  marginalis  extus,basi  excepta,  fuscus.  Scutellum  aliquaudo 
nigrum.  Abdomen  supra  nigrum,  subtus  testaceum,  lateribus  nigro 
maculatum,  vel  totum  nigrum,  segmentis  testaceo  marginatis.      ?  . 

Var.  a. — Niger,  capite  pedibusque  testaceis.      Frons  baud  nigro 

maculata.      ?  .  Long,  c^  1^ ;    $2  lin. 

Boh.,  Handl.  1847,  p.  41.  Stal.,  Ofv.  1854,  p.  197.  D  miita- 
hilis.  Boh.,  Handl.  1847,  p.  43.  D.  hicarinata,  H.  Sch.,  D.  Ins. 
143,21. 

The  frontal  cariuse  are  very  feebly  expressed,  or  entirely  absent, 
except  towards  the  vertex,  The  black  spots  above  the  clypeus  are 
sometimes  confluent,  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  apex  of  the  scu- 
tellum is  occasionally  black. 

Not  common,  but  found  in  Darenth  Wood  in  July  (the  brachyp- 
terous  9  only). 

**  Frons  et  scutellum  hand  nigro  bimaculata. 

t  Frontis  carinse  mediae  2,  supra  ipsum  clypeum  conniventes. 

8. — Delphax  albomarginaius,  Curt. 
I- — Forma    hrachyptera.      Niger,    nitidus ;     capite,  pronoto,  scu- 
iello,  hemelytrorum  humeris,  testaceis.     Carinas  frontales,  pronoti  basis 
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late,  scutelli  limbus  anguste,  hemelytra  apiee  latiasime,  albida.  Pedes 
fusco-testacei,  femoribus  plus  minus  nigricantibus,  tarsis  apice  nigris. 
?  totus  ilavo-brmiueus,  abdominis  segmentis  nigro  variis.  Pronotum 
albidum,  antiec  pallide  testaceum.  Hemelytra  testacea,  apice  albo.  ^  • 
U.-'  Forma  macroptera.  Hemelytra  abdomine  multo  longiora, 
hyalina,  sub-infuscata,  uervis  pallide  brunneis.      $  . 

Long,  c?  U;    ?   li-2  1in. 

Criomorphcs  albomarffinatus,  Curt.,  Ent.  Mag.  1,  p.  195.  T)el- 
pliax  mcesta,  Boh.,  Handl.  1847,  p.  59.  Flor.,  R.  L.  2,  p.  80. 
8tal.,  Ofv.  1854,  p.  196  ;  B.  collaris,  id.,  ib.  1853,  p  175. 

This  elegant  and  scarce  species  is  at  once  distinguished  by  tbe  me- 
dial frontal  carina,  which  is  forked  just  above  the  clypeus,  the  two 
brandies  thence  continuing  parallel  to  the  vertex.  The  two  exterior 
carinse  curve  outwardly  in  the  middle,  and  converge  again  slightly  be- 
tween the  eyes.  All  the  carinse  are  yellowish-white,  bordered  with 
black,  the  ground  colour  of  the  face  being  testaceous  brown.  Curtis 
appears  to  have  founded  his  genus  Griomorphus  upon  a  brachypterous  ?  , 
for  he  says  the  abdomen  behind  is  conical. 

I  have  not  met  with  this  species,  but  two  brachypterous  males  are 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  locality 
in  this  country,  nor  does  Curtis  indicate  that  of  his  specimen. 

tt  Trontis  carina  1  media,  ad  altitudinem  antennarum  fere  baseos 
bifurcata. 

'^ic-ft^ti'trd^rff^- — Delphax  hamatus,  Boh. 
I. — Forma  hracJiyptera,  ^ .  Pallide  testaceus,  subtus  cum  abdomine 
niger.  Segmenta  duo  penultima  supra  rufo-testacea.  Segmentum  ge- 
nitale  maximum,  profunde  emarginatum,  in  forcipem  dehiscens,  nigrum, 
nitidum,  supra  medio  flavum.  Frons  srepius  flava  carinis  albidis,  nigro 
marginatis ;  vel  nigra,  carinis  pallidis.  Hemelytra  abdomine  dimidio 
breviora,  sub-hyalina,  niveo  marginata,  macula  suturse  apicali  elongata 
fusca.  Tarsi  apice  fusci.  $  .  Abdomine  testaceum,  plus  minus  nigro 
varium. 

II. — Forma  macroptera,  ^  $  .  Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora, 
hyalina  nervis  fusco-testaceis,  extrorsum  obscurioribus.  Costa  basi 
pallida,  circa  membranam  fusca.  Macula  in  clavi  angulo  interiore 
oblonga  nigra.      $   paulo  obscurior  quam  in  forma  I. 

Long.  S  U-li  ;    ?   U-l|  li"- 
Boh.,  Handl.  1847,  p.  45.      Flor.,  R.  L.  2,  p.  51.     D.  notula, 
H.  Sch.,  D.   Ins.  143,  19.      D.  striatella,  Stal.,  Ofv.   1854, 
p.  191. 
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The  ($  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  the  genital  segment,  which  is 
very  large,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt,  gaping  forceps,  of  which  the  extremi- 
ties are  slightly  deflexed.  The  medial  frontal  carina  is  bifurcate  at  about 
the  height  of  the  insertion  of  the  antennce.  The  two  exterior  carinas  are 
straight  and  parallel  to  the  eyes,  after  which  they  are  slightly  ap- 
proximated, 

I  have  two  ,$  and  eight  ?  ,  obtained  from  Birch  "Wood  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Esher.  They  are  all  brachypterous  ;  but  one  ?  has 
the  hemelytra  \  as  long  ae  the  abdomen,  and  rounded  more  narrowly  at 
the  apex,  thus  presenting  a  transitional  form. 

{To  he  continued).  'L'57, 


EXTRACT  FROM  M.  ALLARD'S  PAPER  ON  SITONES,  &c. 
BY    E.    C.    EYE. 
(Contmued  from  page  208.) 
I  shall  now  notice  the  difterent  species  in  the  order  in  which 
M.  A  Hard  arranges  them,  and  must  refer  those  who  require  further  in- 
formation to  the  late  Mr.  Walton's  paper  on  Sitona  (ex.  Ann.  &  Mag. 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  1844,  p.  66  et  seq.)  ;  to  which,  however,  M.  Allard  does 
not  make  any  specific  reference  in  his  notes. 

The  characters  given  in  the  table  above  at  p.  206  will  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  give  any  lengthened  description. 

S.  GEiSETTS,  Fab.  This  species  varies  considerably  in  size  ;  but  its 
greater  length,  elytra  somewhat  suddenly  contracted  at  the  apex,  longi- 
tudinally impressed  thorax,  and  broad  grey  sutural  band,  at  once  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  its  British  allies.  It  is  abundant  in  sandy  places 
on  the  coast,  especially  in  Lancashire,  and  is  sometimes  found  inland. 
According  to  M.  Allard  it  lives  on  furze.* 

S.  FLA.VESCENS,  Marsham.  This  species  closely  resembles  ^«mc^z- 
collis,  but  is  lighter  in  colour ;  the  elytra  are  broader  and  shorter,  and 
less  regularly  rounded  at  the  extremity,  being  more  contracted  in  their 
lower  third.  The  entire  insect  is  also  more  closely  and  uniformly 
clothed  with  silky  scales.  M.  Allard  gives  as  a  diagnostic  character  the 
presence  of  three  white  points  on  each  side  of  the  middle  band  of  the 
thorax,  corresponding  to  two  white  analogous  points  on  the  vertex ;  but 
as  puncticollis  exhibits  a  similar  marking  (in  a  decidedly  stronger  de- 


*  An  allied  sjiecies,  S.  gressorius,  Gei'in.,  occurs  generally  in  Europe,  and  may  be  found  here.  It 
was  re-united  by  Scliiinlierr  to  griseug,  but  differs  in  being  larger,  with  the  head  less  inclined,  and  the 
eyes  mnrp  prominent ;  the  head  and  thorax  together  are  lonfjer  in  proportion,  and  the  latter  has  a 
narron;  straight,  loneitudinal,  white  line,  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  punctuation  of  the  thorax  is 
stronger,  and  the  stripe  of  the  elytra  arc  more  evident. 
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gree),  I  do  not  see  how  these  points  can  be  of  help.  The  male  is  rather 
narrower  than  the  female,  and  its  thorax  appears  to  be  a  little  more 
elongate.  This  insect  varies  somewhat  in  depth  of  colour,  but  is  usually 
greyish-yellow. 

Common  in  clover  and  lucerne  fields.* 

S.  STJTUBALis,  Steph.  The  smaller  size,  more  depressed  eyes,  and 
longitudinal  bauds  of  colour,  distinguish  this  species  from  flavescens^ 
with  which  it  agrees  iu  many  points  of  structure.  Its  depressed  eyes, 
metallic  hue,  and  shorter,  more  robust,  and  less  parallel  elytra  separate 
it  from  lineatus ;  and  the  very  prominent  eyes  of  tibialis  (the  only  other 
species  at  all  like  it,)  at  once  distinguish  that  insect  from  suturalis ;  the 
latter  is  always  metallic,  varying  from  greenish  to  coppery  or  golden- 
purple,  the  suture  being  considerably  lighter,"  and  the  tibiae  and  an- 
tennae testaceous. 

According  to  Allard  it  feeds  on  furze.  It  occurs  near  London  in 
damp  meadows,  and  I  have  taken  it  in  wet  places  in  Derbyshire. 

S.  SULCIFEONS,  Thunb.  Somewhat  similar  in  build  to  suturalis, 
but  smaller,  and  readily  distinguished  by  the  strong  depression  between 
the  eyes,  and  the  scantier  scales  ;  indeed,  the  small  size  and  frontal 
excavation  will  serve  to  separate  it  from  all  the  other  species.  It  is 
slightly  metallic,  sparingly  clothed  with  scales  (having  always  a  some- 
what abraded  look),  and  with  short  elytra.  The  legs  are  sometimes 
entirely  ferruginous. 

Abundant  in  lucerne,  &c.,  especially  on  the  south  coast. 

S.  TIBIALIS,  Herbst.  This  species  varies  exceedingly  in  size  and 
colour,  and  also  somewhat  in  shape,  the  males  being  narrower  and  more 
cylindrical.  The  commonest  form  is  about  the  size  of  suturalis,  oblong, 
very  convex ;  clothed  with  very  short,  inconspicuous  bristles  (only 
visible  under  a  strong  lens),  and  brownish-grey,  somewhat  metallic, 
scales,  variegated  by  three  not  very  well  defined  longitudinal  bands  of 
silvery,  greenish,  or  slightly  coppery  scales  on  the  thorax  and  elytra. 
The  tibiae  are  usually  testaceous  ;  but  the  legs  are  sometimes  uniformly 


*  An  allied  species,  S.  longicollU,  Schon ,  occurs  in  temperate  Europe,  as  far  north  as  Paris.  It 
resembles  a  sviall  specimen  of  flaveicens,  but  differs  in  having  the  furrow  on  its  forehead  deeper,  the 
eyes  a  little  more  prominent,  and  the  thorax  evidently  more  elongate,  and  more  distinctly  punctured. 
It  has,  moreover,  no  white  spots  on  the  thorax  or  head,  and  the  punctuation  of  the  strife  of  the  elytra  is 
stronger. 

Another  allied  species,  5.  longulut,  Schbn.,  Is  found  in  North  Germany,  &c.  It  resembles  iS.  ton- 
gicollis,  but  Its  thorax  is  ratlier  shorter,  narrower  at  the  base  than  at  the  apex,  and  unequal,  with  a 
slight  double  impression  on  each  side  of  the  median  line.  The  elytra  are  longer,  and  very  decidedly 
narrower,  with  the  base  truncate;  they  are  a  little  contracted  at  the  shoulders,  which  are  rounded,  and 
are  thence  slightly  enlarged,  again  contracting  in  their  lower  third. 
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black.  The  eyes  are  very  prominent.  In  some  varieties  the  shape  is 
more  elongate  and  parallel,  and  in  others  the  bands  of  colour  are  more 
defined  than  in  ordinary  specimens. 

It  is  very  common  on  furze  all  over  the  kingdom.* 

S.  LiNEELLTJS,  Gyll.,  lus.  Succ,  iii.,  p.  281  ;  Schon. ;  Allard. 

This  insect  is  iacluded  in  Mr.  Crotch's  catalogue  of  British  Cole- 
op  tera.  According  to  Allard,  it  appears  to  have  considerable  likeness 
to  small  specimens  of  crinitus,  differing  from  that  species  as  follows  : — 
the  eyes  are  less  prominent ;  the  thorax  is  usually  more  dilated  in  the 
middle,  with  its  punctuation  (though  strong)  finer  and  closer ;  the 
elytra  are  slightly  contracted  towards  the  base,  thence  a  little  broader 
to  the  middle,  more  distinctly  and  strongly  punctured,  with  the  striae 
moi'e  deeply  impressed,  the  interstices  being  a  little  convex.  The  upper 
surface  is  brown  (except  the  scutellum,  which  is  white,)  with  a  white 
spot,  more  or  less  prolonged,  at  the  origin  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7tli  in- 
terstices. The  two  or  three  last  interstices,  and  the  under-side,  are  also 
white.  Lastly,  instead  of  the  erect  white  bristles  of  crinitus,  the  pre- 
sent species  has  merely  some  small  and  extremely  short  hairs  at  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  elytra.  M.  Allard  believes  this  insect  to  be 
thoroughly  boreal,  having  ordy  seen  it  twice  ;  on  the  first  occasion  from 
Siberia,  and  on  the  second  from  Sweden. 

I  have  certainly  never  seen  any  insect  answering  to  this  descrip- 
tion ;  the  specimens  occasionally  seen  in  collections  under  the  name  of 
lineellus  being  always  vars.  of  tibialis.  Mr.  Walton  remarks  that  he 
has  carefully  examined  two  foreign  specimens  from  Gyllenhal  himself, 
fotu'  from  the  collection  of  Billberg,  and  five  from  Schonherr,  and  that 
they  were  aU,  in  his  opinion,  examples  or  varieties  of  tibialis,  with 
which  I  opine  that  so  close  an  observer  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
founded the  insect  above  characterized.  He  also  adds  that  Dr.  Germar 
had  informed  him  that  he  believed  lineellus  to  be  a  small  var.  of  crinitus. 

S.  Waterhousei,  Walton. 

setosus,  Redt. 

In  the  extreme  prominence  of  its  eyes,  this  species  bears  some 
analogy  to  S.  camhricus ;  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  lighter  colour,  more  parallel  thorax  and  elytra,  and 

*  .S.  languidus,  Schiin.,  found  in  Austria,  is  closely  allied  to  the  form  striatelliL*  of  tibialit,  but  is 
narrower,  the  thorax  ia  larger  behind  than  in  front,  and  with  coarser  punctuation  ;  the  head  is  more 
deeply  sulcated,  and  the  elytra  more  strongly  punctate-striate,  the  striee  being  more  evident  at  the  apex 
of  the  elytra. 

S.  arcticoUit,  Schon.,  has  been  taken  near  Paris;  it  also  is  allied  to  tibialis,  but,  differs  in  having 
the  forehead  and  rostrum  more  strongly  excavated,  and  the  thorax  smaller,  almost  quadrate,  black, 
nearly  gcaleleas,  and  very  strongly  and  rugosely  punctured. 
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more  erect  and  setose  pubeacence.  It  has  considerable  affinity  to 
S.  crinitus ;  differing  from  that  insect  in  its  larger  size,  darker  colour, 
more  prominent  eyes,  more  broadly  grooved  rostrum,  broader  thorax, 
coarser  punctuation,  more  sparse  clothing  of  scales,  and  in  the  alter- 
nately elevated  interstices  of  its  elytra.  It  is  grey  beneath  ;  and  on 
the  upper-side  black,  with  rather  sparingly  distributed  brownish,  slightly 
coppery,  or  greenish-grey  scales.  The  thorax  has  a  medial  and  two 
lateral  lines,  decidedly  lighter  in  colour,  which  are,  as  it  were,  continued 
on  the  elytra  (but  in  a  more  indistinct  degree) .  The  sutural  and  alter- 
nate interstices  are  somewhat  elevated,  variegated  with  slight  transverse 
bands  of  dark  brown  or  blackish  scales,  and  clothed  with  sub-erect 
short  hairs.  The  legs  are  not  always  entirely  testaceous,  as  mentioned 
by  Walton  ;  but  the  tibiae  are  of  a  rather  darker  testaceous  than  in  crini- 
tus,  and  the  femora  are  usually  distinctly  infuscate,  or  even  blackish  ; 
examples  however,  occur  in  which  the  legs  are  wholly  pale. 

Besides  the  specimens  mentioned  in  Mr.  Walton's  paper  (in  which 
no  certain  locality  is  given),  this  insect  was  taken  in  some  numbers 
by  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr.  Stevens  near  the  "  Lovers  Seat,"  Hastings, 
and  has  recently  been  found  in  quantity  by  Dr  Power,  on  Lotus  corni- 
culatus  on  the  South  Devon  Coast. 

S.  CEiNiTus,  Oliv.  Somewhat  resembles  S.  tibialis,  but  is  lighter 
in  colour,  less  convex,  and  with  longer  elytra,  which  are  distinctly 
clothed  with  slight  erect  hairs.  The  darkest  specimens  are  ochreous 
grey,  with  four  broad  fuscous  lines  on  the  thorax,  in  a  manner  continued 
on  the  elytra ;  the  two  middle  lines  forming  a  broad  mark  near  the 
scutellum,  and  then  becoming  narrower  along  the  suture  ;  these  bands 
are  slightly  mottled  with  darker  colour.  The  lightest  examples  are 
pale  ochreous-grey,  exhibiting  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  above  markings, 
and  with  the  legs  entirely  testaceous,  although  the  femora  and  apex  of 
the  tarsi  are  usually  fuscous.  Intermediate  conditions  are  of  course  to 
be  found,  some  of  which  have  an  isolated  darker  mark  on  the  elytra. 

It  is  common  on  tares,  especially  on  the  south  coast ;  and  may  be 
readily  known  in  the  sweeping  net  by  its  peculiar  chalky  look. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    SPHINOID^    OF    EUROPE. 
BY    W.    F.    KIEBY. 

(Conti/nued  from  page  211.) 

Grenus  5. — Peegesa,  Walker. 
Body  moderately  stout,  antenna3  slender,  filiform.     Wings  mode- 
rately broad,  forewings  acuminated,  hind-margin  rather  oblique,  very 
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slightly  undulating,  its  fore-part  very  slightly  concave.     Hind-wings 
rounded  at  the  tips.* 

P.  POECELLUS  ;  common  in  collections,  generally  distributed. 

Geuus  6. — Deilephila.     Nine  species. 

A.  Head  and  thorax  with  a  white  lateral  streak. 

B.  Abdomen  Avith  a  row  of  white  spots  on  the  back. 

C.  Margins  of  fore-wings  paler  than  the  ground  colour. 

D.  Fore-wings  with  white  lines.  D.  eiyoenica. 

DD.  Fore-wings  without  white  lines.  D.  Dahlii. 

CC.  Margins  of  fore-wings  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ground 

colour.  [D.  ZTGOPHTLLI. 

E.  Inner  margin  broadly  white.        D.  titiitmaei  & 
EE.  Inner  margin  concolorous.  D.  galii. 

BB.  Back  of  the  abdomen  not  spotted. 

F.  Abdomen  with  a  white  basal  fascia  on  seg- 
ments 4  to  6,  interrupted  in  the  middle. 

D.  EUPHORBIA  &  D.  NICiEA. 

FF.  Abdomen  with  segments  4  to  6  unspotted. 

D.    HIPPOPHAES,    and  the    false    species 

D.  EPiLOBii,Bd.,andD.  tespertilioides, 

Bd.  ;    the   former    of  which    is    a  hybrid 

between  D.  vespetiilio   and  D.  eupJwrhice, 

and  the  latter  a  hybrid  between  D.  vesjper- 

tilio  and  D.  hippophdes. 

AA.  Sides  of  the  thorax  not  white.  D.  vespeetilio. 

D.  LivoENiCA.     South  Europe.     Tolerably  common  in  collections. 

D.  etjphoebItE.     Generally  distributed  ;  common  in  collections. 

D.  Nic^A,  De  Prunner,  3"  3"'-3"  8'".      Fore-wing  grey,  base  white, 

next  to  which  is  a  dark  green  band,  slightly  bordered  outside  with 

white.     Near  the  centre  of  the  costa  is  a  large  dark  green  spot,  and 

nearer  the  tip  are  one  or  two  other  costal  markings  ;  near  the  anal 

angle  is  a  large  dark  green  band,  which  narrows  suddenly,  and  branches 

off  at  almost  a  right  angle  to  the  tip.     Hind-wing  black,  with  a  central 

flesh-coloured  band,  having  a  white  spot  at  the  anal  angle  ;  hind  margin 

broadly  pale  flesh-colour.     VI.  IX. 

Larva  very  pale  rose  colour,  with  two  contiguous  eyes  on  the  back 
of  each  of  the  last  ten  segments ;  pupil  orange, ring  black.  A  lateral  row  of 


*  Walker's  genera,  Pergeta  and  Anceryx,  are  founded  on  extremely  natural  groups  of  exotic  epecies. 
I  have  abriilged  the  characters  of  these  genera,  onlj-  retaining  enough  to  divide  them  from  the  larger 
genera  from  \»hich  they  have  been  separated,  and  omitting  the  more  minute  distinctions. 
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orange   spots,  bordered  by  two  black  ones.     Head  rosy  grey ;    legs 
black,   horn   rough   and   black    (Dup.).     Lives   solitarily  on    various 
southern  species  of  Ev^horbia,  especially  U.  esula.     VII. -IX. 
South  Europe.     Frequent  in  collections. 

D.  GALii.     Europe  generally.     Common  in  collections. 

D.  TiTHTMALi,  Bd.,  2"  4'".  Fore-wiug  dark  greenish-grey,  the 
transverse  band  white,  with  a  slight  pinkish  tinge,  irregular  and 
tapering,  with  a  dark  green  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  costal  side :  hind 
margin  pale  grey.  Hind-wing  rose-colour,  base  and  costa  black  ;  a 
black  marginal  line,  and  a  white  spot  at  the  anal  angle  (Dup.). 

Larva  bluish-green,  granulated  with  numerous  clear  yellow  dots  ; 
dorsal  line  and  first  segment  bright  brown  red.  A  series  of  round 
ocellated  spots  on  each  segment,  of  moderate  size,  of  a  very  clear  yellow, 
surrounded  with  black.  These  are  placed  in  a  broad  lateral  streak  of  a 
much  deeper  yellow.  Immediately  below  the  stigmata,  which  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  spots,  runs  a  bright  yellow  line.  Head  rather  large, 
uniform  brown  red,  with  yellow  mandibles.  Legs,  pro-legs  and  horn 
of  the  same  colour.  Horn  long,  straight,  rough,  and  truncated  at  the 
tip.  Belly  clear  green  (Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie) .  On  vax'ious  species 
of  Eupliorhia,  especially  E.  paralias  and  E.  'piscatoria. 

South  Spain.     Scarce  in  collections. 

D.  ZTGOPHTLLi,  Ochs.,  2"  6"'.  Fore-wing  greyish-green,  with  a 
narrow  yellowish-white  band  running  from  the  base  of  the  inner 
margin  to  the  tip,  projecting  one  or  two  short  branches  towards  the 
costa ;  hind  margin  yellowish.  Hind-wing  crimson,  base  black ;  a 
narrow  black  marginal  line  (Dup.). 

Larva  undescribed.     On  Zygophyllum  fahago. 

South  Russia,  Grreece,  Turkey.     Scarce  in  collections. 

D.  Dahlh,  Tr.,  2"  5"'.2"  8'".  Much  resembles  galii,  but  the  pale 
band  of  fore-wing  is  whitish-grey  and  sufiused ;  the  pale  hind  margin 
is  much  better  defined,  and  the  green  part  between  them  is  generally 
slightly  veined.  Hind- wing  black,  wdth  a  central  flesh-coloured  band, 
and  a  white  spot  at  the  anal  angle.  Fringes  of  all  the  wings  white. 
VI.  IX. 

Larva  slaty-grey,  dotted  all  over  with  white ;  dorsal  streaks 
alternately  red  and  yellow  ;  horn  red  ;  two  large  white  spots  and  three 
smaller  ones,  all  surrounded  with  black,  on  the  side  of  each  segment ; 
legs  and  stigmata  red,  lateral  streak  yellow  (Hub.)     On  Euphorlia. 

Corsica  and  Sardinia.     Frequent  in  collections. 
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D.  HiPPOPHAES,  Esp.,  2"-2"  4'".  Fore-wing  pale  grey ;  base  dusky; 
a  black  mark,  like  a  note  of  interrogation,  near  the  centre  of  the  costa  ; 
outer  portion  of  tbe  wing  with  the  usual  dark  green  stripe,  bounded  by 
the  grey  hind  margin,  but  the  inner  side  of  this  is  clearly  defined  by  a 
nearly  straight  line.  Hind- wing  as  in  niccea,  but  the  band  is  of  a 
darker  red.     VI. -IX. 

Larva  varies  according  to  age,  from  pale  yellow  to  sea-green,  with 
a  number  of  little  white  or  yellow  dots  arranged  in  transverse  rows ; 
two  straight  white  or  yellowish  dorsal  bands,  and  a  white  line  between 
the  flesh-coloured  legs  and  the  fulvous  stigmata.  Horn  rough,  orange- 
coloured.  Head  greenish-grey  (DupJ.  On  Hippophde  rhamnoides. 
VI.-YII.  IX.-X. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  larva  hides  itself  by  day, 
Duponchel  thinks  the  species  will  eventually  prove  to  be  co-extensive 
in  distribution  with  its  food-plant. 

Corsica,  Sardinia,  Prance,  Switzerland.     Frequent  in  collections. 

(To  le  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Correction  to  the  notice  "The  development  of  cm  imago  of  C.  Caja,  and  parasites 
from  the  same  larva." — In  a  note  published  in  the  first  part  of  the  French  "Annales" 
for  1864,  p.  158,  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  p.  7S,)  it  is  said  that  the  parasites  which  permit- 
ted the  development  of  an  adult  Chelonia  Caja  were  Hymenopterous.  Subsequent 
information  furnished  by  M.  Kiinckel  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  case  of  the 
larva  contained  cocoons  of  the  pupas  of  Dipfera.  The  important  point  of  the  note  is  not 
modified,  that  is  to  say,  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  the  development  of  a  perfect 
insect,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  larva. — M.  Maurice 
GiRARD  :   in  Ann.  Sac.  Ent.  France,  1864,  Bulletin  p.  35. 

On  some  new  and  rare  species  of  British  Coleoptera. — Mr.  Sidebotham,  of  Manches- 
ter (who  so  lately  added  to  our  Fauna  Peritelus  griseus,  Sihynes  canus,  and  Lixus 
filiformis),  a  short  time  since  hberally  presented  me  with  some  recently  captm-ed 
insects  which  require  notice.  One  of  them  I  have  determined  as  new  to  our 
Fauna,  and  the  others  will  restore  to  our  list  species  which  have  been  expunged  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dawson  and  Mr.  Crotch, 

The  first  is  a  very  fine  insect,  Agriotes  pilosus,  Fab. 

It  is  very  like  Synaptus  fiUformis  in  habit,  but  fiilly  twice  as  large,  and  has  the 
colour  and  pubescence  of  Ag.  sputator. 

I  merely  wish  to  place  this  insect  on  record,  since  there  is  some  suspicion 
with  reference  to  its  authenticity  as  a  British  species. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  bottles  to  working  men,  that  they 
may  put  into  them  anything  which  they  may  find ;  and  from  such  a  bottle  this 
insect   was   obtained,   having   been   taken   near   Manchester;    but,    from   certain 
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circumstances,  it  appears  probable  that  the  man  who  obtained  it  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  yards  in  which  timber  and  dye  woods  and  roots  were  stored.  As  an 
importation,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  introduced  with  timber,  being  a  root 
feeder ;  but  it  may  have  come  in  with  some  of  the  dye  roots.  It  is  a  native  of 
Germany. 

The  second  is  Lehia  hwmorrhoidalis,  a  fine  specimen,  beaten  out  by  Mr.  Side- 
botham  himself  from  a  wood  near  Devizes,  in  the  first  week  of  June,  1864.. 

The  third  is  Oxythyrea  stictica,  also  taken  by  Mr.  Sidebotham  himself  on  rose 
flowers,  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  in  June,  1862.  He  took  two  specimens  in  cnpuld, 
and  Mr.  Edleston,  who  was  with  him,  took  one  individual. 

The  fourth  insect  is  Brachinu^  glairatus,  Dej. 

This  insect  somewhat  resembles  a  small  specimen  of  B.  crepitans,  but  differs 
from  that  species  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  costatiou  from  its  elytra,  which  are 
finely  and  closely  punctate.  Moreover,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  head  is  very  much 
shorter,  and  the  eyes  are  much  more  prominent,  so  as  to  give  the  head  a  much 
more  rhomboidal  form. 

Dawson,  in  his  Geod.  Brit.,  gives  the  J5.  glahratus  of  Stephens  as  a  variety  of 
B.  crepitans  ;  if  he  be  right  in  so  doing  the  insect  is  still  worth  recording,  though 
only  a  variety,  for  it  is  certainly  a  very  rare  one.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  separate  species.  I  have  examined,  I  may  say,  almost 
thousands  of  B.  crepita/ns,  but  never  saw  one  hke  this  before. 

Mr.  Waterhouso  has  a  specimen  in  his  cabinet  which  he  has  ticketed  B.  gla- 
hratus, taken  long  ago  by  Mr.  Hope. 

Mr.  Sidebotham's  insect  is  one  of  the  supposed  B.  sclopeta,  taken  the  summer 
before  last  in  Cumberland  (and  alluded  to  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual  of  this 
year)  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

Mr.  Murton,  of  Silverdale,  a  Lepidopterist,  on  an  excursion  into  Wastdale  in 
June  and  Jul}',  1863,  had  a  bottle,  into  which  he  put  beetles  at  random  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  in  this  bottle  the  latter  found  three  or  four  specimens 
of  a  BracJdnus  (referred  to  in  this  note  as  glairatus),  taken  most  probably  at 
Wastdale,  but  possibly  at  Silverdale,  for  Mr.  Murton  is  not  sure  as  to  the  exact 
locality,  though  it  was  certainly  in  one  of  these  two  places. — John  A.  Power,  M.D., 
52,  Burton  Crescent. 

*#*  Mr.  Sidebotham  has  kindly  sent  to  me,  for  examination,  one  of  the 
Brachini  above  mentioned,  which  is  certainly  quite  unlike  the  insect  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Power,  as  B.  glahratus  (though  supposed  to  have  been  taken  in 
its  company)  ;  being  larger,  with  unspotted  antennae,  more  elongate  front 
to  the  head,  and  longer  elytra,  which  are  moreover  not  nearly  so  smooth,  and  have 
more  prominent  shoulders,  with  a  lurid  red  stain  below  the  scutellum.  This 
species  exhibits  a  superficial  resemblance  to  B.  sclopeta,  for  the  reason  last  above 
mentioned  ;  but  differs  from  that  species  in  being  much  lnrgo>r,  with  more  elongate, 
less  convex,  and  rather  duller  elytra,  and  in  having  the  underside,  &c.,  of  the  same 
colour  as  crepitans,  instead  of  the  bright,  clear  red  so  peculiar  to  sclopeta.  The 
stain  on  the  elytra,  also,  has  the  appearance  of  being  accidental,  as  it  is  not 
equilateral,  nor  sufficiently  continuous  with  the  scutellum,  which  latter  is  rather 
dark.  I  can  form  no  decided  opinion  as  to  this  insect ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  variety 
of  B.  o-epitans,  in  which  the  antennae  are  sometimes  unspotted. 
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Dr.  Power's  iusect  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  B.  explodans,  Duftsch.  (Faun.  Austr., 
ii.,  231,  3),  which  is  allied  to  B.  crepitans,  but  sinallei-,  with  shorter  and  somewhat 
more  convex  elvtra,  which  are  blae  or  green,  and  shining,  with  the  striaj  either 
very  gently  impressed  or  almost  obliterated.  The  antennae  have  the  third  and 
fourth  joints  spotted  with  black;  and  these  spots  are  conspicuous  in  Dr.  Power's 
specimen.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  variety  of  this  species  in  which  the 
antennae  are  unicolorous,  and  Dr.  Schaum  (Ins.  Dent.,  i.,  241-2)  remarks  that  B. 
glabratus,  Dej.  (B  strepitans,  Fairra.  et  Lab.)  is  allied  to  this  variety,  having  its 
cmtennce  unspotted,  and  the  strias  of  the  elytra  somewhat  more  distinctly  impressed. 
These  differences  are  well  exhibited  by  types  of  explodens  and  glabratus  in  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  European  Collection. 

Dr.  Schaum,  in  his  Catalogues,  now  considers  glabratus  as  a  variety  of 
explodens  ;  whether  this  view  bo  right  or  not.  Dr.  Power's  specimen  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  former,  being  the  type  form  of  the  latter  insect. — E.  C.  Rye. 

Oxytelus  specidifrons,  Kraatz. — A  specimen  of  this  insect  (first  noticed  as  new 
to  Britain  in  No.  1  of  this  Magazine)  has  been  recently  forwarded  to  me  for 
determination.  It  was  taken  nearly  four  years  ago  at  New  Brighton,  in  Cheshire, 
by  Mr.  B.  Cooke,  of  Manchester,  who  has  thus  discovered  a  new  locality  for  the 
species  ;  all  the  examples  yet  recorded  having  been  captured  near  London.  I  took 
the  insect  lasc  autumn  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is  evidently  widely  distributed,  and 
will,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  common. — T.  Blackburn. 

Alterations  in  nomenclature ;  Anisotoma  litura  and  Tycliius  brevicomis. — I  am 
now  in  a  position  to  confirm  my  opinion  as  to  these  two  species,  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch 
having  been  good  enough  to  bring  me  types  from  M.  de  Barneville  of  A.  ornata  and 
T.  pygmceus,  which  are  respectively  identical  with  the  insects  above  mentioned. 
The  changes  in  nomenclature,  referred  to  in  p.p.  167  and  168  of  the  present  vol., 
must  therefore  be  made. — E.  C.  Rye,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Be-discoverij  of  Dianthcecia  albimacula. — On  the  8th  of  June  last,  whilst  insect- 
hunting  at  dusk,  along  a  weedy  bank  a  few  miles  from  here,  I  started  up  a  Noctua 
which  I  am  since  informed  is  referable  to  *this  species.  An  Entomological  friend 
(a  Mr.  Stevens),  who  was  with  me  at  the  time  of  capture,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  me  transfer  it  from  my  net  to  safer  quarters. — G.  H.  Lacet,  Gosport, 
February  2nd,  1865. 

*#*  The  above  mentioned  specimen  has  been  sent  to  me  for  identification  ;  it 
Is  undoubtedly  a  fresh  female  example  of  DiantlicBcia  albimacula  in  good  condition, 
and  set  in  immistakeably  EngUsh  fashion.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Lacey,  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Horn,  of  Portsmouth,  may,  during  the  coming  season,  succeed  in  "turning 
up  "  this  lovely  Dianthxcia,  which  is  said  to  feed  on  Silene  nutans. — H.  G.  K. 

Captures  at  light  near  Worcester. — Seeing  notices  of  captures  appearing  in  the 
"  Monthly,"  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  species  taken  in  my 
bed-room,  at  light,  during  the  past  year  : — Nola  cucullatella,  PcBcilocampa  populi 
(19  (?,  and  1  ?,  which  laid  a  few  eggs),  rericallia  syringaria  (3^;  from  these  I 
procured  batches  of  eggs),  Selenioj  lunaria,  Hemerophila  abruptada,  Geometra, 
papiUonana,  Ephyra  oraicronaria,  Ligdia.   adustata,    Hyhemia.    aurantiaria,   Eupi- 
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theeia  centoMreata  and  succentwriata,  Anticlea  ruhidata  (I  obtained  eggs  from  3  $  ), 
Scotosia  duhitata,  Cidaria  miata  and  corylata,  Euholia  pahimharia,  Platypteryx 
hamula,  Petasia cassinea  (16<J),  Notodonta  camelina,  Diloha  coeruleocephala,  Leucania 
comma,  Gortyna  flavago,  Cha/rwas  gramiinis,  Cerigo  cytherea,  Miarut,  literosa,  Aplecta 
advena,  ffadeno,  pisi,  adusta,  and  thalossina. 

My  light  proceeds  from  an  argand  bnmcr,  and  is  reflected  by  an  8-inch 
concave  mirror. — George  J.  Heaudek,  Powicb  near  Worcester,  January  19th,  1865. 

HybemaUon  of  Cidaria  miata  and  other  Lepidoptera. — Lately,  on  a  bright 
sunny  day,  when  one  could  see  as  well  in-doors  as  out,  I  found  time  to  carefully 
examine  two  empty  buildings.  The  result  was  that  I  found  the  following  species 
hybernating  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  : — 4  Vanessa  iirticw,  2  Cidaria  miata  (in  very 
fine  condition),  4  Oonoptera  lihatrix  (also  very  fine),  and  5  Alucita  polydactyla. 

I  used  to  fancy  that  some  of  the  miata  remained  in  pupa  all  the  winter,  as  the 
spring  examples  were  sometimes  so  fresh-looking ;  but  certainly  no  bred  specimens 
could  exceed  in  brightness  of  colouring  the  two  above  mentioned.  The  species  must 
be  abundant  about  the  building,  for  there  were  lots  of  the  wings  in  the  spiders'  webs 
with  which  the  windows  were  plentifully  furnished. — C.  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere, 
February  1st,  1865. 

Hybernation  of  Cidaria  miata. — Yesterday,  while  helping  to  remove  the  snow 
from  the  top  of  my  house,  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  Cidaria  miata,  with  its  wings 
up,  walking  daintily  on  the  dazzling  snow-drift.  It  had  probably  been  disturbed 
from  its  hybernacnlum  under  the  tihng. — E.  Horton,  Worcester,  February  1st,  1865. 

Pterophoriis  osteodadylus  :  correction  of  an  error. — I  beg  to  call  attention  to  a 
slight  error  in  the  Annual  for  this  year.  At  page  115,  Pt:  osteodadylus  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  me  at  Wokingham  :  it  should  have  been  North  Devon.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  I  also  took  this  species  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  in  South  Wales. — Id. 

Abundance  of  Syrphi  a/iid  other  destroyers  of  Aphides. — The  occurrence  of 
Syrphus  pyrastri  and  one  or  two  other  species  in  vast  swanns  has  already  been 
recorded.  Probably  they  have  extended  along  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
south  coast,  but  beyond  these  limits  I  beheve  evidence  is  wanting.  Here,  the 
whole  family  of  Syrphidcc  were  particularly  scarce  throughout  the  spring  months, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  July  ;  after  this  time  the  commoner  kinds  of  Syiphus  began 
to  appear  in  fully  their  usual  numbers,  and  one  species,  S.  halteatus,  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  usual,  still  not  in  swarms,  but  strikingly  abundant.  It  was  not  until 
after  the  third  week  of  August  that  they  were  at  their  height,  or  a  trifle  later  than 
the  swarms  on  the  south  coast.  They  had  probably  been  bred  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, as  I  found  the  pupa  in  difi'erent  places.  There  was  no  great  excess  of  8. 
pyrastri. 

Spending  a  week  at  Ollerton,  Notts.,  in  September,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
great  abundance  of  Cocclnella  septempunctata.  They  seemed  to  pass  the  night  in 
companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  individuals,  the  furze  bushes  being  their  favourite 
resort ;  and  were  so  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  sufiicient 
to  rouse  them  into  activity.     Frequently  there  would  be  upwards  of  a  hundred  on 
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one  bush,  and  they  were  on  every  fiirzo  bush ;  and  when  on  the  move  were  con- 
stantly exhibiting'  themselves  everywhere.  This  beetle  does  not  like  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester ;  at  all  events,  after  passing  ten  summers  here,  I  have  not 
seen  it  within  twelve  miles  of  Manchester. 

It  has  been  said  that  Aphides  are  most  numerous  in  dry  seasons.  I  cannot 
confirm  this  from  my  own  observation,  though  it  is  true  a  very  extensive  assem- 
blage of  them  has  been  recorded  at  page  123.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  more 
conspicuously  abundant  here  in  the  wet  season  of  1860,  and  I  collected  more  of 
them  that  year  than  I  have  done  either  before  or  since,  just  because  they  were 
abundant  and  other  insects  were  not.  They  were  then  partially  kept  in  check  by 
their  Hymenopterous  parasites  of  the  genus  Aphidius,  of  which  I  bred  several 
species  ;  and  in  the  preceding  autumn  I  bred  a  few  specimens  of  Allotria  victrix, 
(fam.  Cynipido''),  from  Aphides  found  on  cabbage. 

Although  the  sweeping  net  and  the  beating  stick  have  not  revealed  any 
alarming  excess  of  Aphides  during  the  past  season,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  we  know 
not  to  what  extent  their  numbers  may  have  been  limited  by  the  larvae  of  Syrphus 
and  Coccinella. — Benjamin  Cooke,  Manchester,  14cth  December,  1864. 

Diptera  in  the  Lake  District.—  There  were  three  Entomological  interests  repre- 
sented in  our  excursion,  of  which  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  gives  so  graphic  a 
description  in  the  November  number  of  this  magazine :  they  were  as  follows  : — The 
Coleopterous,  the  Dipterous,  and  the  Lepidopterous.  Corresponding  with  these  interests 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison,  wretched,  more  wretched,  and  most  wretched,  were 
descriptive  of  our  experience ;  a  more  monotonous  period  of  damp  anguish  I  never 
spent.  In  Coleoptera,  the  captures  were  many,  if  the  pleasure  were  small ;  but  in  the 
Diptera  and  Lepidoptera  the  pleasure  of  collecting  was  nil,  and  the  captures  very  scanty 
indeed.  As  for  Lepidoptera,  one  might  say  that  there  were  absolutely  none ;  the  few  we 
took  being  the  exceptions  that  proved  the  rule. 

Of  Diptera  there  were  plenty,  in  drowned  and  undistinguishable  state ;  but  of 
recognizable  specimens  so  few  that,  had  there  been  anything  else  to  do,  I  should  have 
given  up  looking  for  them  in  disgust.  Still,  from  what  I  took,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  district  must  be  very  rich  in  two-winged  flies. 
Syrphidce,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were  very  scarce  ;  yet  I  took  Sericomyia  lojpponm  flying 
in  the  rain,  in  a  lane  between  Kirkstone  Pass  and  UUswater;  and  Crysotoxum  arcuatum 
in  a  lane  near  Clappersgate,  Here,  during  a  brief  gleam  of  sunshine,  I  took  the 
beautiful  Crysociamys  eenea.  Baccha  elongata  got  into  my  net  somehow,  and  so  did 
Xylota  segnis  and  Syrphus  scalaris.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  last  named,  the 
above  Syrphidce  are  wanting  in  the  Bowdon  district,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  nor 
do  I  think  I  have  ever  met  with  them  here  at  Oxford.  Chrysops  co'cutiens,  the  most 
glorious  of  the  Tabamidce,  came  flying  about  me  one  day  in  considerable  numbers. 
Beris  chalyieata  and  clavipes  represerited  the  Stratiomydce.  Muscidw  were  common 
enough,  but  mostly  in  a  soaked  condition.  By  sweeping  herbage  in  damp  meadows  I 
took  Tetanocera  reticulata,  and  Hieracii  (.').  It  is  indeed  superfluous  to  say  "damp" 
meadows,  as  all  meadows  were  damp  there,  and  then.  However,  to  proceed,  I  believe 
all  the  following  Muscida'  were  taken  by  sweeping : — Anthomyia  funiosa,  Ortalis 
syngenesiiP,  Palloptera  6-macnlata,  Psilcv  bicolor.  Among  the  Enipidce  I  took  Empis 
stercorea  and  Platypalpus  varius  ;    the  latter  by  sweeping  the  herbage  near  a  pond. 
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The  only  representative  of  the  MycetophiUdce  which  I  discerned  among  my  captures  was 
BoUtophila  cinerea.  The  TipuUdce  suffered  severely,  of  course,  from  the  wet.  Lim- 
nohia  picta  I  found  very  common  among  a  lot  of  wild  sage  by  the  side  of  the  Grassmere 
Road,  but  only  secured  one  specimen.  Tipula  o.nnulicomis  was  among  the  most 
attractive  species  of  the  family,  to  which  T.  longicornis  formed  a  dowdy  contrast. 
Limnohin  lenco-phwa,  and flavipes,  and  Erioptera  nodulosa,  complete  my  list  of  Tipulidw, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  the  species.  By  far  the  best  of  my  captures 
were  two  in  the  same  family,  LepUdoe,  both  taken  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
place,  Coniston  Old  Man,  viz. : — Leptis  notnia,  which  is,  according  to  Walker,  "  Rare ; 
in  the  collection  of  the  Entomological  Club,"  and  Atherix  crassicornis,  of  which  the  same 
learned  authority  remarks  monosyllabically  "  Rare."  I  confess  to  have  named  tlie  latter 
rather  on  the  "  aut  Erasmus,  aut  diaholus  "  principle  ;  but  Professor  Westwood,  after 
kindly  subjecting  my  specimen  to  a  close  scrutiny,  arrived  at  the  same  opinion. 

So  ends  the  "  Dipterous  "  account  of  our  excursion.  May  another  year  prove  more 
auspicious  ! — E.  M.  Geldart,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

NOTES    ON    COLLECTING,    MANAGEMENT,    &c.,    (LEPIDOPTERA). 

BY    H.    G.    KNAGGS,    M.D. 

THE  CATERPILLAR  STATE.     (Continued  from  page  220.) 

Times  of  year. — Necessarily,  larvae  may  be  taken  all  the  year  round  ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  hnnter  v^ill  stand  a  better  chance  of  "  making  a  bag  "  at  particular 
seasons,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  more  pi'ofitable  times"  in  which  to  pursue 
his  occupation. 

Firstly,  as  soon  after  winter  as  may  be  convenient,  it  will  be  advisable  to  col- 
lect, at  favourable  localities,  quantities  of  fallen  leaves  ;  and,  having  placed  them 
on  a  sheet,  to  knock  them  about  in  order  to  detach  any  hybernating  larvse  which 
may  be  present.  The  French  say  that,  though  this  method  is  rather  chance- 
work,  the  larvse  of  many  of  the  rarer  Noctuw  are  sometimes  to  be  got  in  plenty 
by  the  process ;  at  any  rate  it  is  worth  trial ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  indoor 
examination  of  sackfuls  of  dead  leaves  and  moss  from  likely  localities ;  rubbish, 
soil,  tufts  of  plants  (roots  and  all),  especially  from  our  heaths  and  sandhills ; 
herbage  gathered  fi-om  favoured  banks  and  slopes,  &c.,  would  be  most  productive, 
not  only  in  the  matter  of  hybernating  larvse,  but  of  other  prizes,  and  amply 
repay  the  trouble  of  collection  and  the  expense  of  transport. 

About  this  time  also  loose  bark  may  be  detached  (by  means  of  a  lever  such  as 
used  by  Coleopterists)  ;  earthward-looking  surfaces,  the  bottoms  of  stacks  and  ricks 
whether  of  faggots,  heather,  gorse,  beans,  reeds,  straw,  or  hay,  &c.,  should  be  poked 
about  and  investigated ;  barns,  out-houaes,  garden  frames  and  pits,  inspected ; 
thatched  and  other  roofings  beaten  ;  stones,  logs,  sods,  &c.,  tui-ned  over ;  chinks 
and  crevices  in  trees,  posts,  pales,  and  walls,  peered  into  ;  tufty  plants,  (as  grasses, 
storks-bill,  primrose,  garden  pinks,  and  the  like)  and  tangled  herbage  turned  up, 
shaken,  and  both  they  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  beneath  them  carefully  examined, 
and  indeed  every  conceivable  hybernaculum  should  be  hunted  up,  not  forgetting  the 
nests  of  Hymenoptera  (especially  deserted  ones)  for  the  Galleridee. 

After  continued  heavy  rains  in  February,  there  generally  ensues  a  mild  night 
or  two,  without  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  groand  being  saturated  with  moisture, 
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the  atmosphere  becomes  foggy ;  these  are  the  nights  to  be  looked  for,  and  seized  by 
the  collector  of  larva),  for  though  many  (or  most)  of  the  species  he  may  meet  with 
will  be  of  small  size,  some  can  then  be  found  which  he  is  not  likely  to  capture  in 
a  more  matured  state ;  when,  therefore,  such  opportunities  occur,  the  known  spots 
in  woods,  such  as  openings,  clearings,  barn-patches,  &c.,  should  be  visited  soon  after 
dark,  and  all  the  dead  stalks  and  blades  of  dry  grass  (for  in  woods  no  new  herbage 
is  as  yet  visible,)  examined,  on  which  will  be  found  numbers  of  larvae,  stretched 
out  as  if  to  enjoy  the  soft  air  on  waking  from  their  winter  sleep.  One  such  night 
in  February  is  often  more  remunerating  than  a  dozen  a  month  later,  for  many  species, 
whose  natural  habits  keep  them  close  to  the  roots  of  grasses,  seem  on  such  occasions 
to  evince  a  desire  to  rise  and  survey  the  aspect  of  their  locality.  On  such  a  night, 
Mr.  Buckler  assures  me  he  has  taken  larvae  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  indeed  on 
one  occasion,  sought  for,  and  found  no  less  than  173  of  various  kinds. 

On  the  arrival  of  verdure  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  larval  life  begins  to  put  in 
an  active  appearance,  hybernated  species  coming  forth  from  their  winter  quarters, 
and  newly-hatched  ones  from  their  egg-shells  ;  of  the  former,  some  may  be  found 
on  weedy-banks,  feeding  or  basking  in  the  spring-tide  sun-rays,  others  on  wai'm 
evenings  freely  exerting  their  jaws  on  newly  expanded  buds  of  trees,  bushes, 
Ac,  or  discussing  the  leaves  of"  various  low  plants."  Thus  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
the  larva3  of  many  butterflies,  several  Bomhyces,  Ourwpteryx,  Pericallia,  Boarmia,,  Oeo- 
Tnetra,  and  some  of  the  other  Emeralds,  Acidalia,,  some  of  Larentia  and  Melanippe, 
Bryophila,  Leucania,  Xylophasia,  Heliopliohus,  Miana,  Tripluena,  Noctua,  Aplecta, 
Mania,  ^"c,  may  be  found  after  hybernation  feeding  by  night,  as  well  as  the  small 
fry  aforesaid.  The  latter  (the  small  fry)  are  generally  to  be  found  at  home  upon 
their  food,  from  which,  upon  the  slightest  jar  or  approach  of  danger,  they  lower 
themselves  by  silken  threads,  and  could  be  readily  collected  at  this  period  of  their 
existence  with  the  almost  certainty  of  their  being  free  from  the  stings  of  ichneumons. 

Most  collectors,  however,  do  not  care  to  take  the  latter  at  this  stage,  preferring 
to  wait  until  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  they  have  advanced 
in  growth,  are  more  distinguishable,  one  species  from  another,  and  require  less 
time  and  care  to  feed  up. 

After  this,  caterpillar  life  begins  to  wane  and  collecting  the  perfect  insect  be- 
comes the  pursuit  of  the  Entomologist,  until  again,  towards  autumn,  vegetation 
once  more  abounds  with  larvse,  many  of  which,  particularly  the  smaller  geometric 
ones,  and  those  of  Noctuce  whether  large  or  small,  hybernate. 

Times  of  day.  —Much  depends  upon  whether  it  is  desired  to  capture  any 
given  larva  whilst  feeding  or  reposing  ;  the  great  feeding-times  of  the  majority  (as 
of  Noctuw,  Geometrw,)  being  juat  after  sun-set,  and  again  in  the  morning  when  the 
leaves  are  bathed  in  dew  (a  wholesome  condition  of  things  which  seems  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  food)  ;  but  sosae,  as  "  Sharks,"  evidently  select  the  bright  hours  of  sun- 
shine for  their  meal  timalf ;- the  hairy  Bombyces  prefer  the  morning  sun  ;  and  other 
larvae  feed,  on  and  oflF,  through  either  day  or  night,  or  both.  Some  night-feeding 
larvse  which  leave  their  food  to  seek  repose  may  be  sought  for  in  the  day-time  ; 
thus,  in  their  haunts,  those  S  L.  monacha,  M.  aprilina,  T.  mu7ida,  and  the  genus 
CaiocaJa,  are  often  found  hiding  in  the  crevices  of  bark  of  oaks,  willows,  and  other 
trees,  or  under  semi-detached  piecet.of  bark. 
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Se£irchillg  by  nigllt  is  conducted  much  after  the  manner  of  day-work ; 
but  a  lantern,  to  aid  vision,  is  required,  and  a  net  (or  substitute  for  it)  becomes  an 
important  auxihary  for  holding  under  the  bushes  examined,  in  order  to  circumvent 
such  individuals  as  drop  under  the  stimulus  of  light  or  man's  interference :  for 
which  reason  the  lantern  should  be  darkened  until  the  hunter  is  quite  prepared  to 
commence  his  search.  At  night  too  the  trunks  of  trees  should  not  be  neglected,  as 
larvae  will  frequently  be  found  crawling  (swarming  I  might  say  in  the  case  of  some 
Orthosidce)  up  to  regain  their  food.  Whilst  "  sugaring  "  also,  an  eye  should  be  kept 
open  for  such  larvae  as  may  be  attracted  ;  and  the  blossoms  of  certain  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  the  elm,  oak,  sallow,  and  arbntus,  seem  to  allure  mauy  larvse,  most  of 
which  however  probably  feed  naturally  on  these  plants. 

For  ordinary  night  seai'ching  the  following  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  will  be 
found  among  the  most  productive : — birch,  elm,  oak,  black-thorn,  white-thorn, 
sallow,  bramble,  (especially  the  young  shoots),  heath,  dock,  plantain,  persicaria, 
geum,  violet,  ground-ivy,  various  grasses,  &c.,  &c.,  but  all  plants  should  be  inspected, 
and  when  search  has  to  be  made  for  any  special  larva,  a  previous  acquaintance  with 
its  natural  food  is  necessary. 

Capturing  is  usually  an  easy  job,  the  collector  simply  cutting  off  the  leaf  or 
twig  with  the  larva  attached,  or  gently  picking  off  the  latter  and  placing  it,  to- 
gether with  a  sprig  of  the  food,  in  one  of  his  boxes,  taking  care  not  to  overcrowd 
his  captures,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  cannibals,  such  as  Scopelosoma  satel- 
Utia  and  the  blood-thirsty  C.  tro.petzina,  with  whose  appearance  he  should  early 
familiarise  himself.  For  those  larvae  which  drop  upon  the  least  touch,  a  box  or  net 
should  be  held  beneath.  Some,  as  for  example  those  of  Gucullia,  actually  jump, 
jerk,  or  wriggle  with  such  alacrity,  as  to  render  their  capture  a  matter  of  difficulty ; 
in  such  case,  the  collector  must  either  be  ready  with  his  net,  or  prepared  to  catch 
them  dexterously  in  his  hand  as  they  fall,  and  so  ensure  their  transfer  to  appropriate 
boxes. 

Traps  for  larvcc  may  be  worth  trial.  The  gardeners'  plan  of  sticking  cones  of 
paper  or  little  inverted  flower  pots  about  the  plants  has  been  recommended  and 
seems  to  answer  in  the  country,  but  near  Loudon  I  am  persuaded  that  the  catch 
(or  "no  catch.")  would  mainly  consist  of  Eioplexoptera  B,nd  Mollusca.  For  such 
larvse  as  desert  their  food,  to  repose  or  hybernate,  folded  pieces  of  old  flannel  or 
carpet  may  be  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  likely  places  with  a  probability 
of  success. 

As  a  bait  I  am  not  aware  that  any  substance,  barring  the  questionable  one  of 
sugar,  has  been  found  attractive  ;  but  as  the  smell  of  "iodine  "  is  said  to  cause  slugs 
to  congregate  (not  that  slugs  have  anything  in  common  with  larvse),  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  a  discovery  of  the  kind  may  be  made.  It  has  been  noticed,  however,  that 
many  herbivorous  larvae  are  remarkably  fond  of  lettuce,  p.nd  it  has  therefol-e  been 
found  worth  while  to  scatter  lettuce  leaves  over  the  hunting  gi-ound  some  hours 
before  commencing  our  search  for  larvae. 

[To  he  continued.) 

LepidopteroiW!  co/ptwres  in  1864. — The  following  is  a  hst  of  some  of  my  captures 
of  Lepidoptero  duiing  the  past  year.  ,      • 

A.  Galathea,  under  the  cliffs  at  Deal.     H  comma,  Box   Hill.     M.  stellatarum, 
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Deal.  l.  Msculif  the  parka  in  Loudon.  L.  aselUis,  Epping.  I  believe  this  insect 
is  to  be  found  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  forest.  The  male,  which  is  almost  black 
in  colour,  flies  swiftly  along  the  ridings,  and,  in  my  experience,  is  never  beaten  out. 
S.  irrorella,  Box  Hill,  getting  worked  out.  L.  helveola,  Headley  Lane,  &c.  E. 
advenaria,  Leith  Hill.  E.  fasciaria,  Box  Hill.  E.  dolohraria,  Epping,  scarce. 
B.  dbieta/ria,  Leith  Hill,  &c.,  many  more  seen  than  captured.  Gf.  ohscurata,  under 
the  cliffs  at  Deal.  A.  ema/rginata,  Leith  Hill.  C.  temerata,  Darenth.  A.  picta/ria, 
getting  scarce  at  Hainault.  M.  liturata,  Leith  Hill.  F.  conspicuata,  Grays,  scai'ce. 
A.  citraria.  Deal.  A.  gilvaria,  plentiful  at  Deal.  E.  nanata,  St.  Leonard's  Forest. 
E.  absynthiaia,  Darenth.  E.  dodoneMa,  Epping.  E.  sohrinata,  Headley  Lane,  &c. ; 
comes  freely  to  the  flowers  of  the  ragwort  in  the  evening.  E.  lariciata,  Leith  Hill. 
P.  vitalhata,  Darenth.  E.  lineolata,  taken  freely  at  Deal.  P.  lacertula,  Darenth. 
N.  despecta,  on  rushes  at  Epping.  N,  fulva,  Epping,  never  taken  freely.  N.  typhw, 
Grays,  bred  from  pupee  in  the  stems  of  Typha  latifolia.  H.  nicHtans,  freely  to  light 
at  Epping.  N.  neglecta,  light  variety,  New  Forest,  in  September.  E.  venustula, 
very  scarce  the  last  three  seasons.  C.  promissa,  New  Forest  in  September. 
P.  cenea,  St.  Leonard's  Forest  in  April.  H.  crassalis,  Leith  Hill.  A.  jiexula, 
Headley  Lane,  &c.  C.  angustalis,  Box 'KiU.  P.  puniceaUs,B,eiga.te.  P.purpuralis, 
abundant  at  Pinner.  B.  hyalinalis,  Reigate,  rather  abundant.  P.  ca/rnella,  Box 
Hill,  scarce.  P.  palumhella,  Epping,  at  dusk.  C.  gigantana,  Deal.  Ft.  parvi- 
dadylus,  Box  Hill.  Ft.  phceodactylus,  Reigate.  Ft.  hipunctidactylus,  Rufus'  Stone, 
New  Forest.  Ft.  microdactyhis,  Box  Hill. — Battershell  Gill,  M.D.,  5,  Cambridge 
Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Incredible  Masses  of  Larvce. — Fully  a  mile  from  the  Loughton  Station,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Epping,  upon  somewhat  lower  ground  than  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  stands  a  spacious  grove  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  chiefly  beech, 
oak,  and  hornbeam,  forming  a  densely  canopied  wood  of  several  acres. 

Ajiproaching  its  skirts,  last  May,  I  was  astonished  to  observe  what  appeared 
to  be  long  lines  of  cobwebs  enshrouding  every  tree,  but  crossing  and  re-crossing 
each  other  at  angles,  in  length  and  arrangement  unlike  those  of  the  Arachnida. 

Penetrating  still  further  into  the  covert,  and  using  my  beating-stick  to  displace 
these  shreds  of  webbing,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  their  silky  lines  depended  from 
the  branches,  swinging  even  more  multitudinously  beneath  and  within  the  grove 
than  on  its  confines.  T  presently  perc^eived  that  the  web  had  seemingly  captured 
nothing  but  a  small  larva,* — thousands  and  millions  of  which,  wherever  the  eye 
turned,  were,  with  their  peculiar  wriggle,  actively  occupied  in  hauling,  crawling, 
twining,  winding,  and  enshrining  one  another  in  mid-air,  in  such  a  vague,  hopeless 
tangle  as  no  description  can  rcahze.  And  these  countless  acrobats  I  found 
thus  suspended,  hterally  from  every  limb  in  this  very  considerable  and  stately 
plantation  ;  and  it  was  a  httlegale  of  a  few  hours  previous  which  had  enabled  these 
gi-and  trees  to  shake  them  from  their  crowns. 

Soon,  as  I  could  look  about,  on  the  ground  were  noticeable  little  masses  of 
what  seemed  to  be  ladies'  muslin  handkerchiefs,  which,  on  closer  inspection,  proved 
to  be  colonies  of  these  creatures  who  had  seized  upon  some  unfortunate  fern-plants 
in  despair  of  re-gaining  their  more  lofty  thrones,  and  which,  in  an  hour  or  two,  they 
had  stripped  to  mere  skeletons.  Then,  to  my  amazement,  I  discovered  the  entire 
ground  itself  positively  thick  with  caterpillars,  moving  hopelessly  everywhere,  over 

•  The  larva  of  Cheimatobia  brumata. 
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one  another,  and  tlie  fallen  last  year's  leaves, — not  more  numerous  tliau  themselves, 
— searching,  and  finding  not ;  while,  amidst  the  profound  silence,  the  strange 
ticking  sound  of  their  little  claspers  on  the  dry,  dead  foliage,  fell  perpetually  upon 
the  ear  like  the  gentle  and  plentiful  pattering  of  a  summer  shower.  There  it 
would  seem  to  be  their  fate  to  die  of  starvation,  by  countless  millions,  in  the  very 
bosom  of  plenty,  their  own  strugglings  and  contortions  their  sufficient  bondage ! 

I  found  no  serviceable  breeze  for  my  purposes,  on  escaping  from  a  spot  which 
had  enabled  me  to  notice  at  once  more  organised  life  than  I  had  ever  before  seen 
at  one  glance.  On  garments,  hair,  flesh, — over  my  eyes,  my  ears,  my  nostrils,  and 
down  my  neck,  crawhng,  crawling,  crawling,  had  I  brought  them  away ;  and  infi- 
nite was  the  picking,  plucking,  and  displacing  of  what,  had  I  remained  long 
enough,  would  probably  for  once  in  my  Ufe  have  attu-ed  me  in  silk,  if  not  in  fine 
linen. 

It  was  inexpressibly  saddening  to  see  these  heaps  of  "  butterflies  in  embryo  " 
annihilating  one  another  through  the  very  plenitude  of  the  abundant  life  there 
sacrificed  in  this  huge  "  struggle  for  existence." 

The  next  morning  I  found  a  couple  of  them  alive  in  my  bed,  and  gave  them  a 
chance  by  dropping  them  from  the  casement  to  some  shrubs  below. — E.  Hopley, 
14,  South  Bank,  Regents  Park,  N.W. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  Feb.  6th,  1865. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq. 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Brewer  exhibited  specimens  of  a  GoHicaria  which  he  considered  to  be  C. 
truncatella,  of  Mannerheim,  and  not  previously  recorded  as  British.  These  he  had 
taken  on  the  sea-shore  at  Worthing.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Ceutorhynchus 
higiittatus  from  the  same  locality. 

Major  Cox  communicated  a  paper,  in  which  he  stated  that  having  found  that 
some  of  his  dogs  were  very  much  infested  by  a  species  of  Tick  {Ixodes  plumheus),he 
examined  their  kennel,  and  found  it  swarming  with  the  creatures  in  question,  they 
concealing  themselves  in  crevices,  and  as  he  thought  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
wood-work,  by  boring  into  it.  He  sent  for  exhibition  j^ortions  of  the  kennel,  con- 
taining the  creatures,  and  stated  that  he  had  found  the  most  effectual  remedy  to  be 
a  solution  of  arsenic,  in  which  the  dogs  were  washed. 

Mr.  Saunders  and  Prof.  Westwood  thought  that  the  injury  to  the  wood-work 
was  caused  by  Onisci,  and  not  by  the  Ticks.  The  latter  gentleman  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  creatures  sent  were  in  copula,  and  that  the  male  was 
very  minute  compared  with  the  large  berry-like  female,  and  was  attached  to  the 
nnder-portion  of  the  thorax  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rich,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor,  said  that  he  had  destroyed  ticks  in  dogs 
by  simply  rubbing  the  dogs  well  with  grease. 

Mr.  Rich  also  exhibited  the  remaining  portions  of  the  insects  captured  by  his 
son  in  the  Shetlands,  among  them  was  a  long  series  of  the  curious  variety  ofHepialas 
humvM. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  singular  geographical  distribution  of  the 
genus  Cossyphus,  mentioning  that  he  had  recently  received  a  species  from  Aus- 
tralia, closely  allied  to  one  found  at  Rangoon.  Mr.  Wallace  had  not  found  any 
species  of  this  genus  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Prof.  Westwood  said  that  he  had  recently  received  a  species  from  the  Zambesi. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had  determined  to  ofl'er  (through 
the  liberality  of  one  of  its  members,)  two  prizes  of  5  guineas  each  for  the  best  essays 
on  any  branch  of  Economic  Entomology.  Further  particulars  would  be  given  at  the 
next  meetiuy. 
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NOTE    ON    ANOMMATUS    12-8TBIATU8. 
BY  T.  y,  WOLLASTON,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

This  little  insect,  which  appears  to  be  a  decided  English  rarity,  is, 
nevertheless  quite  indigenous  in  Devonshire.  I  have  captured  four 
or  five  specimens  of  it  during  the  last  few  months,  in  a  conservatory 
attached  to  my  house, —  adhering  to  the  under-sides  of  slices  of  potato 
which  I  had  placed  on  the  borders  in  order  to  attract  slugs.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  likewise  found  at  Exeter  (which  is  no  great 
distance  from  Teignmouth),  by  Mr.  Parfitt.  I  should  state  that  my 
examples  were  all  taken  on  peat  soil,  which  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  of  Haldon — as  a  honne  houche  for  that 
noblest  of  climbers,  the  Lapagoria  rosea.  It  is  not  impossible  that  by 
laying  a  few  pieces  of  wet  board  upon  my  flower-beds  I  should  be 
enabled  to  entrap  more  ;  for  the  species  is  usually  met  with  beneath 
moist  logs  of  wood,  particularly  when  the  latter  are  so  firmly  pressed 
to  the  earth  as  to  be  partially  buried  in  it.  At  Madeira  I  once  alighted 
on  it  in  profusion,  under  the  trunk  of  a  cherry-tree  which  had  been 
long  felled,  in  a  damp  mountain-ravine. 

I  see  that  the  English  catalogues  cite  it  as  conspecific  with  the 
Cerylon  ohsoletmn  of  "the  Illustrations;"  but  certainly  there  must  be 
some  mistake, — either  as  regards  the  identification,  or  else  in  Stephens's 
liahitat, — for  he  expressly  mentions  that  he  "  caught  several  specimens 
of  it  jiying  in  a  garden  at  Hertford "  (a  remarkable  fact,  it  will  be 
admitted,  for  an  insect  which  has  no  wings).  Indeed,  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  hlind  would  alone  suffice  to  neutralize  the  above 
assertion,  for  any  creature  "  desporting  itself  in  the  air  "  without 
eyes  is  something  more  than  a  paradox  ;  and,  therefore,  a  fortiori,  when 
it  has  neither  organs  of  vision  nor  of  flight.* 

With  respect  to  the  affinities  of  Annomatus,  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  it  should  still  be  assigned  to  the  Golydiadce, — with  the  essential 
characters  of  which  it  has  really  nothing  whatever  in  common.  But 
since  it  was  Erichson  who  placed  it  in  that  family,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand why  it  has  been  kept  there.  Yet  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that 
Erichson  was  grossly  mistaken  concerning  one  or  two  of  its  most 
important   structural   details,— pa?'   excellence,   in  regarding   its  feet, 


*  I  Iiavo  examined  the  four  specimens  representing  Cerylon  obsolctum  in  the  Stephensian  Cabinet, 
Brit.  Mua.  The  first,  ^ith  a  ticket  attached,  is  identical  with  Uie  exponents  of  C.  orj/zce,  the  species 
following  C.  obsoletum  in  the  same  collection ;  and  is,  I  imagine,  un  im|)Oi'ted  insect.  I  cannot  refer  it 
to  any  of  our  recognized  genera.  It  has  somewhat  thefacies  oi  Aylenii^  brv-nnciis,  hut  its  less  are  mucli 
stouter,  and  its  antennic  more  strongly  and  abruptly  clavate.  The  second  specimen  is  a  (rue  Cerylon; 
viz.,  the  species  known  to  us  as  fcrrwjlnentn;  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  decidedly  Anonxmatus 
1 -'s/rwitts,  with  which  the  detcription  also  agrees.  E.  C.  R. 
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which  are  tri-articulate,  as  tetramerous.  I  dissected  it  with  great  care 
in  1860,  and  gave  the  result  in  the  "Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist."  for  April  of 
that  year ;  but  since  the  "  Annals  "  may  not  be  readily  accessible  to 
all  your  readers,  perhaps  the  following  extract  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

"  The  little  Anommatm  12-striatus  bears  so  strong  a  primd  facie 
"  resemblance  to  Aglenns  that  it  has  been  universally,  with  one 
"  exception,  placed  alongside  that  genus,  amongst  the  Colydiadce. 
"  Nevertheless,  the  various  authors  who  have  thus  tacitly  acknowledged 
''  its  afl&nities  seem  merely  to  have  followed  blindly  in  the  wake  of 
"  Erichson,  whose  description  of  its  structural  details  was,  as  M.  Duval 
"  has  recently  well  remarked,  both  loose  and  inaccurate ;  and,  after  a 
"  very  careful  dissection  of  it,  I  agree  with  M.  Duval  that  it  should 
"  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the  Latridiidce.  True  it  is,  that  its  robust 
"  limbs  and  abruptly  clavated  antennae  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
"  normal  members  of  that  family ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
"  are  they  universally  indicative  of  the  Colydladce ;  whilst  even  among 
"  the  Latridiidce  such  genera  as  Cholovocera  and  Meropliysia  afford  us 
"  an  abundant  precedent  for  the  supposition  that  the  terminal  joints  of 
"  the  antennae  may  sometimes,  in  that  group,  become  absolutely  lost 
"  by  uniting  into  a  densely  compact  mass.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
"  tarsi  of  Anommatus,  having  mounted  them  in  balsam  for  the  micro- 
"  scope,  I  believe  that  Duval  is  perfectly  right  in  regarding  them  as  tri- 
"  articulate,  instead  of  quadri-articulate  (as  stated  by  Erichson).  The 
"  basal  joint  is  certainly  a  little  constricted  on  its  under-side,  but  even 
"  polarized  light  will  not  show  the  merest  rudiment  of  a  suture ;  and  I 
*'  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation,  therefore,  in  concluding  it  to  be  a 
"  single  joint,  and  the  whole  foot  to  be  consequently  tri-articulate — 
"which  is  almost  universally  the  case  with  the  Latridiidce.  The 
"  antennse  are  composed  of  only  nine  joints  besides  the  club, — which 
"  latter  is  extremely  compact,  and  with  no  annular  traces  on  it  what- 
"  soever.  Hence,  although  we  assume  that  the  two  ultimate  joints  are 
"  fused  into  it,  we  must  practically  regard  the  entire  number  (i.e.  the 
"  recognizable  number)  as  diminished  from  the  normal  standard, — 
"  whicli  is,  likewise,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  generality  of  the 
"  Latridiidce,  in  which  the  antennal  joints  vary  from  eight  to  eleven. 
"  All  points  considered,  I  believe  that  Anowmatiis  is  more  nearly  akin 
"to  the  (likewise  blind)  Langelandia  anojihtJialma  than  to  almost  any 
"  other,  perhaps,  of  our  European  genera." 

The  non-development  of  eyes  is,  also,  greatly  characteristic  of 
these  imiiiediate  groups  of  the  Latridiidce.     In  Langelandia  and  Anom- 
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matus,  their  "absence  is  complete ;  in  Cholovocera,  they  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  else  so  rudimentary  as  to  be  barely  traceable ;  in 
one  species,  at  least,  of  Holoparamecus,  they  are  extremely  small  and 
imperfect ;  and  in  Metoplithalmus  (which  approaches  closely  to  Latridius 
proper),  they  are  composed  of  merely  a  few  facets,  and  must  be  practi- 
cally almost  useless. 


DESCRIPTIONS  OP  THREE  NEW  SPECIES  OP   TRICHOPTEBYX   FOUND 
IN  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

BT      THE     EEV.      A.      MATTHEWS,      M.A. 

Among  the  Trichopterygia  collected  by  Mr.  Gr.  E.  Crotch  and  his 
brother,  during  their  recent  excursion  to  the  Canary  Islands,  I  have 
found  three  species  which  I  believe  to  be  at  present  unknown ;  and,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  WoUaston,  who  will  shortly  publish  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  discoveries  of  the  Messrs.  Crotch,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  them.  I  would,  however,  first  remark  that,  from  previous 
observations  of  Mr.  Wollaston,  confirmed  by  these  later  explorers,  the 
distribution  of  the  Trichopterygia  in  the  Canary  Islands  appears  to  be 
somewhat  singular  ;  thus,  while  the  species  which  I  have  named  Wol- 
lastoni  abounds  in  the  sylvan  districts  of  Grrand  Canary,  Teneriffe, 
Gromera,  and  Hierro,  in  Palma  alone  it  is  unknown,  its  place  in  that 
island  being  occupied  by  another  and  totally  distinct  species  ;  among 
the  rest  of  the  family,  a  similar  local  distribution  holds  good,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 

T.  Wollastoni  was  originally  discovered  by  my  friend,  whose  name 
it  will  hereafter  bear,  in  his  first  exploration  of  these  islands ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  England,  some  specimens  of  it  were  forwarded  to  me  for 
examination.  At  that  time,  however,  I  Avas  not  aware  of  the  only  safe 
diagnostic  in  this  most  obscure  genus — I  mean  the  superficial  sculpture 
of  the  upper  surface,  especially  on  the  thorax, — and  I  returned  them 
to  Mr.  Wollaston  marked  as  a  local  variety  of  T.  fascicular  is,  an  insect 
which  has  an  almost  unlimited  range ;  and  under  that  name  they  ap- 
peared in  his  "  Catalogue  of  Coleopterous  Insects  of  the  Canaries  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum."  Since  that  time,  I  have  care- 
fully examined  all  the  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  also  an 
immense  series  of  the  same  species  captured  by  the  Messrs.  Crotch, 
and  find  the  distinctive  characters  persistent  throughout  the  whole 
number,  although  difterent  individuals  vary  considerably  in  size.  I 
have,  therefore,  determined  to  separate  it  from  T.fascicularis,  the  only 
species  to  which  it  bears  any  affinity,  and  have  named  it  Wollastoni,  in 
honour  of  its  original  captor. 
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T.  WOLLASTONI,  n.  s, 

L.  c,  j^  lin.     Oblong,  moderately  convex,  black,  clothed  -mth.  a 

long  fulvous  pubescence ;  the  thorax  moderately  dilated  at  the  base, 

and  the  posterior  angles  considerably  produced ;  covered  with  minute 

and  very  distinct  tubercles  arranged  in  sinuated  rows  on  the  disc,  which 

become   straighter   towards   the   base,  with  the  interstices   elegantly 

alutaceous  ;  elytra  moderately  attenuated ;  antennae  bright  yellow,  long 

and  slender. 

Sead  moderate,  somewhat  elongate  towards  the  mouth ;  eyes  moderate, 
rather  prominent ;  antenna?  long  and  slender,  wholly  yellow. 

TJiorax  rather  large,  convex,  much  depressed  at  the  base,  dilated  pos- 
teriorly, with  the  sides  slightly  rounded  and  very  slightly  margined, 
thickly  covered  with  minute,  but  very  distinct,  tubercles,  arranged 
in  sinuated  rows  on  the  disc,  and  in  nearly  straight  rows  at  the 
base,  with  the  interstices  beautifully  alutaceous ;  the  posterior 
margin  strongly  sinuated,  with  the  angles  pale,  much  produced, 
and  acute. 

Scutellum  moderate,  triangular,  closely  but  not  deeply  asperate. 

Elytra  about  as  long,  and  as  wide,  as  the  head  and  thorax  united ; 
rather  attenuated  posteriorly  (especially  in  the  male),  closely  and 
finely  asperate  in  transverse  rows,  with  the  sides  nearly  straight,  and 
slightly  margined,  the  apex  scarcely  rounded,  and  narrowly  pale. 

Abdomen  moderately  exposed. 

Legs  bright  yellow,  with  the  basal  joint  of  the  anterior  tarsi  slightly 
dilated  in  the  male. 

TJnder-parts  black,  with  the  mouth,  apex  of  metasteruum  and  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  whole  of  the  coxae,  bright  yellow. 
T.  Wollastoni  somewhat  resembles  T.  fascicularis,  but  may  be  dis- 

distinguished   from   that   species   by   its   smaller    size,   long    fulvous 

pubescence,  sculpture  of  the  thorax,  longer  and  paler  antennae,  and  by 

the  nearly  straight  apex  of  the  elytra. 

This   species  is  found  abundantly  in   Grand    Canary,  Teneriffe, 

Gomera,  and  Hierro,  but  has  not  occui'red  in  Palma. 

T.  Ceotchii,  n.  s. 

L.  c,  i6  lin.  Short  and  broad,  convex,  castaneous-brown,  clothed 
with  rather  long  pale  hairs ;  the  thorax  large  and  much  dilated  pos- 
teriorly, covered  with  very  minute  tubercles  placed  in  widely  distant 
oblique  rows,  with  the  interstices  finely  alutaceous :  elytra  short,  much 
attenuated  towards  the  apex  ;  legs  and  antennae  bright  yellow,  with  the 
a])ical  joints  of  the  latter  considerably  incrassated. 
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Head  moderate,  faintly  punctured,  shining ;  eyes  moderate,  rather 
prominent ;  antennae  pale  yellow,  with  the  three  apical  joints  con- 
siderably incrassated. 

Thorax  large,  very  convex,  not  depressed  at  the  base,  much  dilated 
posteriorly,  with  the  sides  considerably  rounded  and  slightly  mar- 
gined; covered  with  very  minute  tubercles  placed  in  remote 
oblique  rows,  with  the  interstices  faintly  alutaceous ;  posterior 
margin  nearly  straight,  with  the  angles  very  much  produced,  and 
widely  pale. 

Scufellum  moderate,  triangular,  short,  broad,  and  acuminate  ;  closely 
and  very  finely  asperate. 

Elytra  paler  than  the  head  and  thorax,  short,  and  much  attenuated 
posteriorly,  narrower  than  the  thorax,  and  not  as  long  as  the  head 
and  thorax  united  ;  faintly  and  rather  remotely  asperate,  with  the 
apex  nearly  straight. 

Abdomen  moderately  exposed,  black. 

Legs  bright  yellow. 

ITnder-parts   castaneous,   with   the   mouth,   coxae,    and    apex    of    the 
abdomen  bright  yellow. 
This  species  may  be  known  by  its  short  attenuated  shape  (which 

is  intermediate  between  T.  atomaria  and  T.  fenestrata),  hj  the  sculpture 

of  the  thorax,  and  by  the  more  incrassate  club  of  the  antennae.     It 

appears  to  be  rare,  and  has  only  been  found  in  Gomera,  where  five 

examples  were  captured  by  Messrs.  Crotch. 

T.   CANABIENSIS,  n.  S. 

L.  c,  i^  lin.  Oblong,  sub-parallel,  moderately  convex,  intensely 
black,  very  sparingly  clothed  with  a  short  dark  pubescence  ;  the  thorax 
scarcely  dilated  at  the  base,  covered  with  large  and  strongly  elevated 
tubercles,  placed  without  order,  with  the  interstices  strongly  alutaceous ; 
the  elytra  long  and  parallel ;  legs  bright  yellow,  and  antennae  pitchy- 
black. 
Head  large  and  wide  ;  eyes  moderate,  not  prominent ;  antennae  rather 

short  and  stout,  pitchy-black. 
Thorax  small,  a  little  wider  (but  scarcely  longer)  than   the   head,  a 

little   widest   behind  the  middle ;    covered  with  large  tubercles, 

placed  without  order,  with  the  interstices  strongly  alutaceous  ;  the 

base  slightly  depressed,  the  posterior  margin  nearly  straight,  with 

the  angles  large  and  moderately  produced. 
Seutellum  very  large,  triangular,  asperate  in  straight,  transverse,  and 

remote  rows. 
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^Elytra  oblong,  with  tlie  sides  parallel,  as  wide  as  the  thorax,  and 
rather  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax  united  ;  strongly  asperate, 
or  almost  tuberculate,  in  transverse  rows,  with  the  interstices 
alutaceous  ;  the  posterior  half  of  the  suture  elevated,  and  the  apex 
much  rounded,  and  very  narrowly  pale. 

Abdomen  but  little  exposed. 

Legs  yellow,  robust. 

TTnder-parts  black,  with  the  mouth  and  coxa3  pitchy. 

T  canariensis  differs  from   T.  sericeus  in  its  smaller  size,  longer 

and   sub-parallel   shape,    very   short   obscure  pubescence,  deep  black 

colour,  and   deep   and   peculiar   sculpture;    by  which   last   character 

it  is  especially  distinguished  from  all  the  other  species  of  this  genus. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  Tenerifte  and  Gomera,  but  does  not  seem 

to  have  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  Islands. 
Gnmley,  \Oth  March,  1865. 


ON  THE  LUMINOSITY  OF  FULGORA  LATERNARIA. 
BY   3)E.    HAGEN. 

I  perceive  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London 
(Trans.  3rd  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  207—209),  there  is  a  communication  on 
the  luminosity  of  Fiilgora  laternaria  and  candelaria,  from  which  Mr. 
Smith  infers  that  the  controversy  as  to  their  luminosity  or  non-lumino- 
sity may  now  be  considered  as  concluded.  In  this,  I  believe  he  is 
wrong.  The  statement  that  F.  laternaria  is  not  luminous  was  first 
made  by  Olivier,  and  since  then  by  a  number  of  credible  observers  and 
acknowledged  Entomologists,  such  as  Becker  Hancock,  Hoffmansegg, 
Burmeister.  The  assertions  for  and  against  are  about  of  equal  value, 
and  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  As  we  cannot  possibly 
suppose  that  either  side  states  that  which  is  false,  I  would  seek 
another  explanation.  May  it  not  possibly  be  the  case  that  Fulgora  is 
only  luminous  at  certain  seasons,  or  which  is  very  credible,  the  lumino- 
sity may  be  confined  to  one  sex. 

The  latter  notion  according  to  all  analogy  seems  extremely 
probable,  and  as  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  observer  of  the  luminous 
or  non-luminous  insects  has  stated  their  sex,  the  explanation  would 
admit  of  our  agreeing  both  with  the  affirmative  and  negative  statements. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  subject  disposed  of 

In  the  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  1853,  p.  55,  I  have  remarked  that 
Professor  VVestwoodand  Dr.  Burmeister  have  incorrectly  stated  that  the 
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earliest  notice  of  the  luminosity  of  Fulgora  occurs  in  Merian's  Insects 
of  Surinam.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  earliest  notice  occurs  in  an  English 
work  published  iu  1685,  by  Nehemiah  Grew,  M.D.,  entitled,  "Museum 
regal  is  societatis :  or  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  natural  and 
artificial  varieties  belonging  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  preserved  at 
Gresham  College."  The  notice  will  be  found  at  p.  158,  and  a  recognisa- 
ble figure  of  the  lanthorn-fly  from  Peru,  at  pi.  13.  Prom  what  source 
Grew  obtained  the  information  that  the  Indians  tied  two  or  three  of 
these  insects  to  a  stick,  and  thus  obtain  sufficient  light  to  work  or  to 
travel,  I  cannot  discover.  Tet  probably  there  is  here  some  confusion 
with  Elater  noctilucus,  since  Mouffet  (1634),  in  Theatrum  Insectorum, 
p.  112,— Jonston,(  1653),  in  Hist.  Nat.  de  Insectis,  p.  112,  and  Nier- 
emberg,  (1635),  in  Historife  Naturae,  give  precisely  the  same  account 
of  the  use  made  of  the  Elater,  which  Grew  and  Merian  apply  to  the 
Fulgora. 

Probably  all  these  accounts  have  their  origin  in  some  notice  in  the 
travels  of  Peter  Martyr,  or  some  other  voyages  published  by  Hakluyt, 
and  have  been  copied  from  thence. 

Since  Aldrovand,  whose  work  is  otherwise  very  complete,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  circumstance,  the  earliest  notice  of  the  luminosity  of 
these  insects  must  have  appeared  in  some  work  published  between 
1602,  and  1632,  and  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  any  one  who 
would  give  me  the  reference  to  the  work  in  which  it  occurs. 

Konigsberg. 


AN   ESSAY   TOWARDS    A    KNOWLEDGE    OF   BRITISH    HOMOPTERA. 
BT    THE    EEV.    T.    A.    MAESHALL,     M.A.,    F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  itage  229). 

ttt     Frontis    carina    1    media,   longe    supra   antennas    et   prope 
verticem  bifurcata. 

^  Hemelytra  in  clavi  angulo  posteriore  nigro  lineolata. 

10.  —  Belphax  striatellus,  Tall. 

J.— Forma  Iracliyptera,  ^.     Niger;    carinse  frontales,  pronotum, 

scutellum  vel   totum   vel   apice,   testacea.     Pronotum   utrinque   post 

oculos  nigro  lituratum.     Hemelytra  abdomine  parum  longiora,  fusco 

hyalina,   nervis  vix  impresso-punctatis ;    costa  vel  tota   concolor,   vel 

pone  medium    et    circa   membranse   apiceni   nigricans ;    clavi   angulua 

posterior  nigro  striatellus.     Pedes  testacei ;  femora  et  coxa)  ssepe  fusca. 

$    Differt  scutelli  angulis  anticis  ssepius  nigro  unimaculatis. 

Yar.  (J.     Pronotum  nigrum,  postice  pallido  marginatum. 
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II.— Forvm  maeropiera,  ^J  $  .  Hemclytra  abdomine  niulto  lon- 
giora,  liyalina,  pellucida,  nervis  apice  infuscatis. 

Loug.  (J,l;    $,l|lin. 
Fall.,  Hem.,  2,  p.  75.     Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  54.     D.  notula  Stal,  Ofv., 
1854,  p.  192. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  species,  and  either  of  its  forms 
may  readily  be  taken  in  grass  fields,  especially  when  newly  mown.  It 
is  somewhat  variable,  and  the  typical  black  stria  in  the  angle  of  the 
clavus  is  frequently  indistinct.  The  medial  frontal  carina  is  forked 
very  close  to  the  vertex,  forming  a  small  triangle.  This  species  is  likely 
to  be  confounded  with  D.  neglectiis  and  pellucidus  :  the  former  how- 
ever differs  in  having  the  frontal  carinje  concolorous  with  the  face,  and 
the  sides  of  the  scutellum  and  pronotum  occupied  by  a  broad  bi'own 
stripe ;  the  latter  is  known  by  the  distinctly  impressed  and  close 
punctures  of  the  nervures  of  the  bemelytra  :  while  both  are  sufficiently 
separated  from  striatellus  by  the  structural  characters  indicated  in  the 
synopsis. 

•[[  T[  Hemelytra  in  clavi  angulo  posteriore  non  nigro  lineolata. 
(1.)  Frons  ab  oculis  ad  clypeum  usque  aequilata  parallela.  Scutel- 
lum nigrum,  apice  albo. 

11. — Delpliax  elegantulus,  Boh. 

Niger ;  carinse  frontales  testaceae.  Pronotum  albidum,  utrinque 
sub  oculorum  marginibus,  et  medio  inter  carinas  longitudinales,  nigri- 
cans. Scutellum  nigrum,  summo  apice  albidum.  Hemelytra  abdomine 
dimidio  breviora,  fusco  hyalina.  Pedes  testacei,  coxis  omnibus  et 
femoribus  posticis  nigricantibus.      ^ . —  $  latet.  Long.  1  lin. 

Boh.,  Handl.,  1847,  p.  63.     Flor.,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  57.    Stal,  Ofv., 
1854,  p.  195. 

Although  I  have  only  a  single  specimen  (taken  in  Darenth  Wood), 
its  agreement  with  the  descriptions  above  referred  to  is  so  exact,  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  species.  The  medial  frontal  carina 
is  forked  somewhat  lower  down  than  in  the  preceding,  forming  a  more 
elongate  triangle,  whose  apex  is  nearly  upon  a  level  with  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  eyes.  The  segments  of  the  abdomen  (and  especially  the 
genital  segment,)  are  testaceous  brown  in  the  middle  of  their  hinder 
edges. 

(2.)  Frous  medio  inter  oculos  et  clypeum  latissima.     Scutellum 

nigrum,  apice  nigro. 

12. — Delphax  leptosoma^  Flor, 
^  Niger ;  pronotum  nigrum,  albo  marginatum,  vel  albidum,  basi 
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tantum  nigricans.  Scutellum  nigrum,  apice  rarius  pallidiori.  Hem- 
elytra  abdomiue  dimidio  breviora,  nigra,  apice  albo  marginata,  basi 
j^rope  scutellum  tenuiter  albescentia.  Pedes  nigri ;  femora  apice, 
tibiae  hie  illic,  tarsi  toti,  testacea.  $  Totus  testaceus ;  pedes  nigro 
lineati ;  hemelytra  bruunea,  apice  et  prope  scutellum  albomargiuata. 

Long.  c?,l-l:   ?,  Hlin. 
Mor,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  76. 
I  took  five  specimens  on  rushes  in  a  marshy  tract  near  Weybridge 
last  September.     They  were  all  males,  and  the  above  diagnosis  of  the 
?  is  borrowed  from  Flor.     They  agree  very  well  with  his  description 
except  that  the  apex  of  the  scutellum  is  black  in  four  instances,  and 
obscurely  pale  in  the  fifth.     I  cannot  regard   this   circumstance  as 
sufficient  to  invalidate  an  identification   based   upon   structure,  and 
otherwise  satisfactory. 

{To  be  continued).    T^y 2. 

A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    SPHINQID^    OF    EUROPE. 
BY   W.    r.    KIRBT. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

D.  YESPERTiLio,  Fab.,  1"  10"'-2"  7'".  Fore-wing  unicolorous 
slaty-grey.  Hind-wing  flesh-colour,  black  at  base,  with  a  marginal 
black  band  very  narrowly  bordered  outside  by  flesh-colour.  YI.-IX. 

Larva  ashy-grey,  slightly  tinged  with  greenish,  and  mixed  with 
black  and  brown,  with  two  flesh-coloured  spots  on  all  the  segments 
except  the  first  and  last.  Head  bluish-grey.  Sides  and  belly  pale 
rosy-grey,  legs  rosy,  stigmata  yellow.  No  horn  (Dup.).  On  Epilohium 
angustifolium.     VII. -IX. 

Sub-Alpine  Europe,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland.  Frequent  in 
collections. 

Genus  7. — Daphnis,  Hiib.     One  species. 

Body  thick  ;  head  somewhat  conical ;  legs  long,  moderately  stout. 
Wings  long,  rather  narrow.  Fore-wings  acuminated,  straight  along  the 
costa,  very  oblique  along  the  hind  margin,  which  is  indistinctly  undu- 
lating. Hind-wings  slightly  acuminated ;  hind  margin  somewhat 
eniarginate  towards  the  anal  angle. 

D.  NERii.     South  Europe  generally.     Frequent  in  collections. 

G-enus  8. — Sphinx.     Two  species. 

S.  CONVOLVULI.  7-1?  n  n  •  n     +-^ 

a  >  pjuroiie  generally.     Common  m  collections. 

S.  HGUSTBI.  j  I      ^  ^ 
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Genus  9. — Anceetx,  Bd.,  Walker.     One  species. 

Legs  long  and  slender  ;  fore-wings  straight  along  the  costa,  acu- 
minated, very  oblique,  and  slightly  denticulated  along  the  hind  margin  ; 
hind-wings  slightly  acuminated,  hardly  denticulated  along  the  hind 
margin. 

A.  PINASTEI.  Europe,  generally  distributed.  Common  in  col- 
lections. 

Genus  10. — Acheeontia.     One  species. 

A.  Atropos.     Generally  distributed.     Common  in  collections. 

Genus  11. — Laothoe,  Fab.  {Smerinthus,  Ochs.)     Five  species. 

A.  Proboscis  distinct,  but  very  short. 

B.  Fore-wings  with  green  markings,  L.  tili^. 
BB.  Fore-wings  with  no  green  markings. 

C.  Hind-wings  with  a  large  eye-like  spot.  L.  ocellatijs. 

CC.  Hind-wings  with  a  brick-red  blotch.  L.  populi. 

CCC.  Hind-wings  with  neither  eye  nor  red  blotch.  L.  tremul^. 

AA.  Proboscis  obsolete.  L.  querctjs. 

t'  ■   [  Generally  distributed.     Common  in  collections. 

L.  TEEMULJE,  Fisch.,  2"  4'".  Brown,  varied  with  green.  Fore- 
wing  with  a  pale  spot  at  tip,  and  with  hind  margin  pale  ;  a  row  of  three 
blackish  spots  across  the  wing  just  within  the  disc.  cell.  Hind- wing  with 
the  hind  margins  blackish,  base  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wing,  but  no 
basal  blotch  (H.-S.). 

Larva  pale  yellowish-green,  spotted  with  black.  Head  dark  green, 
bordered  with  yellow  ;  stigmata  yellow ;  horn  yellow  above  and  rusty 
beneath ;  legs  rosy,  prolegs  green,  and  seven  pale  blue  oblong  streaks 
bordered  below  with  white,  which  meet  on  the  back  (Fischer  quoted  by 
Dup.).   *0n  Populus  tremula. 

Central  and  northern  Russia.     Very  rare  in  collections. 

L.  TiLi^.     Europe  generally.     Common  in  collections. 

L.  QPEECUS,  Fab.,  3"  3"'-3"  9'".  Fore-wings  tawny-grey,  with 
several  transverse  reddish-brown  lines  running  across  them :  the  wings 
suffused  with  reddish-brown  outside  the  outer  oucs  and  inside  the  inner 
ones.  A  reddish-brown  parallelogram  on  the  inner  margin  near  the 
anal  angle,  and  a  round  spot  of  the  same  colour  above  it.  Hind-wing 
fawn-colour,  with  an  irregular  white  mark,  with  two  dark  spots  below 
it,  near  the  anal  angle.     V.  VII. 

A  most  difficult  insect  to  describe. 
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Larva  very  clear  green,  back  paler  ;  seven  oblique  streaks  darker 
than  the  ground  colour,  and  bordered  below  with  white.  Horn  rough, 
yellowish,  tip  bluish ;  a  white  line  on  tlie  back  of  the  two  first  segments  ; 
stigmata  white  ;  head  bordered  on  eacli  side  with  a  rosy  line,  bordered 
within  by  a  white  one  ;  legs  rosy,  prolegs  green,  yellowish  at  tip  (Dup.) 
On  oak  and  evergreen  oak.     VI. -IX. 

Central  Europe.     Frequent  in  collections. 

The  total  number,  therefore,  of  the  larger  SpJiingidcs  occurring  in 
Europe  is  31,  or,  omitting  G.  Osyris,  30.  Of  these,  18  occur  in 
Great  Britain,  thus  leaving  13  not  yet  discovered  in  this  country.  It 
is  possible  one  or  two  new  British  species  of  Deilephila  may  still  reward 
the  collector  in  the  south  of  England,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  our 
Sphinx  fauna  is  complete,  and  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  expect  any 
additions  to  it  in  any  other  genus. 

Staudinger's  arrangement  of  the  Sphinges  is  as  follows. — SPHIN- 
QIDM :  1.  AcHEEONTiA,  1  sp. ;  2.  SpHiNX,  3  sp. ;  3.  Deilephila, 
18  sp.,  2  exotic  ;  4.  Smebinthus,  1  sp.,  2  exotic ;  5.  Pterogon,  2  sp. ; 
6.  Maceoglossa„4  sp.  SESIIDJE  :  7.  Teochilium,  3  sp. ;  8.  Sciap- 
TEEON,  5  sp.,  4  exotic :  9.  Sesia,  50  sp.,  6  exotic;  10.  Bembecia,  1  sp.; 
11.  Paeantheene,  2  sp.,  1  exotic.  THYEIDIDiE :  12.  Thteis, 
2sp.  HETEEOGTNIDiE :  13.  Heteeogtnis,3sp.  ZYa^NID^: 
14.  Aglaope,  1  sp. ;  15.  Ino,  13  sp.,  1  exotic;  16.  Ztg^na,  58  sp., 
16  exotic.  STNTOMIDES:  17.  Syntomis,  3  sp.,  2  exotic; 
18.  Naclia,  4  sp.  In  all,  179  species,  occurring  in,  or  on  the  borders 
of  Europe. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   A  PTEBOMALUS    NEW    TO    BRITAIN    (P.    LIPARJE). 
BY    F.    WALKEE,    E.L.S. 

Mr.  Winter  is  the  discoverer  of  Pteromalus  liparce,  and  has 
remarked  that  it  makes  a  small  hole  on  one  side  of  the  cane,  and  thus 
escapes.  As  no  description  of  it  has  yet  been  published  in  England,  I 
subjoin  the  characters  of  this  species. 

Pteromalus  liparce. — Mas  et  faem.  Loete  cupreus,  capite  tho- 
raceque  subtilissime  punctatis,  antennis  nigris  maris  filiformibus,  ffem. 
subclavatis ;  abdomine  maris  sub-fusiformi,  fsem.  longi-ovato,  pedibus 
luteis,  femoribus  posticis  maris  ex  parte  nigricantibus,  alis  limpidis. 

Male  and  female.  Bright  cupreous,  robust.  Head  and  thorax 
very  finely  punctured  ;  head  a  little  broader  than  the  thorax.  Antennae 
of  the  male  black,  filiform,  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body  ;  scape 
luteous,  black  at  the  tip  ;  third  and  fourth  joints  short ;   the  following 
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joints  long,  successively  decreasing  in  length.  Antennae  of  the  female 
subclavate,  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Thorax 
elongated,  of  the  usual  structure  ;  meta-thorax  well  developed,  tri- 
carinate,  with  two  slight  ridges  diverging  obliquely  hindward  from  the 
middle  keel.  Petiole  extremely  short.  Abdomen  of  the  male  sub-fusi- 
form, smooth,  concave  above,  except  towards  the  tip,  very  little  shorter 
and  narrower  than  the  thorax,  with  a  slight  small  luteous  discal  streak 
before  the  middle ;  abdomen  of  the  female  elongate-oval,  a  little  broader 
but  hardly  longer  than  the  thorax,  keeled  beneath  for  fully  half  the 
length  from  the  base,  slightly  ascending  from  the  end  of  the  keel  to  the 
tip ;  first  segment  long,  second  and  third  short,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
moderate,  the  apical  small,  conical.  Legs  luteous ;  tarsi  with  black 
tips ;  hind  femora  of  the  male  partly  blackish  exteriorly.  Wings 
limpid  ;  veins  brownish  ;  humerus  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  ulna ; 
radius  shorter  than  the  ulna ;  stigma  black.  Length  of  the  body,  3-3^ 
lines ;  of  the  wings  4-4|  lines. 

This  species  belongs  to  my  25th  section  of  Pteromalus  (see  Ent. 
Mag.,  vol.  3,  p.  465.) 

Besides  the  above,  Mr.  Winter  was  the  first  who  captured  Polemon 
liparcB,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  an  apparently  undes- 
cribed  genus  ;  and  he  has  also  made  the  noteworthy  observation  that 
the  yellow  larva  of  Ghlorops  tarsata  feeds  in  April  and  May  in  the  folds 
of  the  reed  cane,  in  companies  of  four  or  five  together ;  and  that  it 
changes  to  pupa  soon  after  the  middle  of  May,  and  remains  in  that 
state  about  forty  days. 

The  Avenue,  Fincliley,  Decemher,  1864'. 


Note  on  Sitones  cinerascens,  recorded  as  British  by  M.  Allard. — In  M.  AUard's 
"  Classification  du  genre  Sitones  "   (a  concluding  notice  of  which,  as  regards  the 
British  species,  &c.,  will  appear  in  our  next  number),  S.   cinerascens,  Schon.  (gen. 
vi.,  p.  256),  is  stated  to  occur  in  England,  on  the  authority  of  the  collection  of  the 
French  Museum.     This  species  is  stated  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  S.  camhricus, 
having  the  same  structure  and  size,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  that  insect  princi-  j 
pally  by  the  cinereous  silky  pubescence  on  its  upper  surface.     This  pubescence  is 
closer  and  longer  than  in  S.  camhricus,  and  often  (not  ahcays)  prevents  the  punctu- 
ation of  the  insect  from  being  seen :  the  punctuation  itself,  moreover,  is   a   little  j 
weaker  ;  the  head  is  less  furrowed,  and  the  elytra  seem  to  be  a  little  longer.     The  j 
antenna)  appear  to  be  more  ferruginous,  and  the  entire  insect  has  an  uniformly  ■ 
lighter  appearance. 

It  will    be    observed   that   the   differences   between   these   two    insects   are 
extremely  minute. — E.  C.  Ryk,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 
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Occurrence  of  Clwleva  longula  in  Bntain. 

Choleva  longula,  Kellner,  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  vii.,  176,  1  {Catops  longulus). 
tristis,  var  B,  Murray,  M on.  of  Gen.  Catops,  38. 
?  pilicomiSf  Thomson,  Skand.  Col.,  iv.,  61,  3. 

This  Bpecies  is  aUied  to  C.  morio,  nigrita,  coracina,  and  tristis ;  from  which, 
besides  its  much  more  elongate  form,  the  following  characters  will  distinguish  it. 

Compared  with  C.  morio,  the  club  joints  of  its  antennsB  are  longer,  the  seventh 
being  in  every  way  larger,  and  the  apical  half  only  of  the  eleventh  testaceous  ;  its 
elytra  are  more  evidently  punctured,  and  more  gradually  contracted  behind ;  and 
its  legs  (and  especially  the  apical  joints  of  its  tarsi)  are  longer. 

It  may  be  known  from  C.  nigrita  by  its  thorax  being  broadest  a  little  before 
the  middle,  with  the  posterior  angles  less  straight ;  from  C.  coracina  by  its 
uniformly  stouter  antennse,  and  the  hinder  angles  of  its  thorax  not  being  promi- 
nent, or  even  slightly  recurved,  as  in  that  species  ;  and  from  C.  tristis  by  the 
obsolete  club  of  its  antennse,  in  which  all  the  joints  are  much  nari'ower,  the  eighth 
being  stouter,  and  the  apical  more  elongate  ;  the  club  in  C.  tristis  being  abrupt, 
vrith  the  eighth  joint  small,  shallow,  and  very  transverse,  and  the  apical  joint  short. 

In  C.  longida,  the  antennae  are  pitchy-black,  with  the  two  basal  joints,  and 
apical  half  of  the  last  joint,  testaceous  ;  joints  1,  2,  and  3  are  elongate  and  equal; 
4,  nearly  three-fourths  as  long  as  3  ;  5  and  6,  gradually  more  shortened,  and  a  little 
widened,  the  latter  being  transverse ;  7  conic,  nearly  as  long  as  5  and  6  together, 
and  rather  broader  than  the  latter ;  8  like  6  in  every  way,  but  a  trifle  smaller ;  9 
like  7,  but  smaller ;  10  conic,  longer  and  narrower  than  9 ;  and  11  longer  than 
10,  ovate,  acuminate. 

The  thorax  is  clothed  with  yellow  hairs ;  transverse,  considerably  broader  than 
long,  rather  narrower  at  its  greatest  width  than  the  widest  part  of  the  elytra ;  the  sides 
gently  rounded,  broadest  a  little  before  the  middle,  more  straightly  (though  in 
about  an  equal  degree)  contracted  behind  than  in  front ;  the  anterior  angles 
rounded  off,  and  the  posterior  angles  somewhat  obtuse ;  the  hinder  margin  is 
evidently  sinuated  on  each  side  of,  and  near,  the  middle. 

The  elytra  are  clothed  with  short  yellowish  hairs,  but  have  a  leaden-blue 
bloom;  oblong  oval,  at  least  four  times  the  length  of  the  thorax,  gradually 
narrowed  behind,  very  obsoletely  striated  ;  and,  with  the  thorax,  somewhat  strongly 
and  not  very  closely  punctured,  the  punctures  running  into  irregular,  transverse, 
indistinctly  defined  wrinkles. 

The  legs  are  elongate,  ferruginous,  the  middle  and  hinder  femora  and  tibiae 
pitchy -brown ;  and  the  tarsi  (especially  the  apical  joints)  very  long.  In  the  male, 
the  middle  tibiae  are  very  slightly  curved,  and  the  anterior  tarsi  have  the  basal 
joint  strongly,  and  the  second  and  third  gradually  less,  dilated. 

I  detected  an  example  of  this  species  among  some  Cholevw  taken  near  New- 
castle, and  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Bold,  who  subsequently  found 
another  specimen,  which  he  liberally  conceded  to  me. 

I  cannot  understand  how  so  close  an  observer  as  Mr.  Murray  could  consider 
C.  longula  to  be  a  var.  of  tnstis,  as  he  correctly  gives  the  abruptly  clubbed  antenna 
for  a  distinguishing  character  of  the  latter,  and  also  quotes,  from  Kelluer's  description, 
the  fact  that  the  club  of  the  antennae  is  but  little  thickened  in  the  former  species.    Thu 
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inference  also,  iu  the  face  of  the  latter  remark,  that  longida  must  bo  a  thick-clubbed 
species,  because  it  was  recorded  as  having  been  taken  under  a  dead  bird,  is  a  mar- 
vellous adaptation  of  facts  to  theory. 

Mr.  Murray  also  endeavours  to  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  antenna; 
by  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  variation  in  the  thick-clubbed  species  ;  but,  ad- 
mitting that  the  entire  hulk  may  be  influenced,  either  by  the  sex  of  the  individual, 
or  its  bodily  development,  I  can  scarcely  believe  a  difference  of  relative  proportion 
in  the  joints  ever  exists,  and  much  less  one  of  so  striking  a  character  as  the  present. 
Considerable  apparent  differences  are  often  exhibited,  owing  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  joints  can  be  gummed  on  the  card  in  setting;  e.  g., — the  joints  of  one 
antenna,  set  on  their  edges,  look  quite  unlike  those  of  the  other  antenna  of  the  same 
specimen,  if  the  latter  are  properly  flattened  down  ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  joints 
being  jammed  close  together,  or  extended  to  the  limit  of  their  articulations,  or 
being  much  or  little  clogged  with  gum,  causes  a  different  appearance  in  the  same 
species. — In  the  CholevcB,  moreover,  the  usually  minute  eighth  joint  acts  as  a 
hinge  ;  so  that,  without  due  care,  the  apical  are  often  set  in  a  different  plane  to  the 
basal  joints. 

C.  pilicomis,  to  which  Thomson  ascribes  longula  as  a  synonym  with  doubt, 
would  seem  to  be  different  from  that  species,  as  he  places  it  in  a  section  ''  antennis 
clavd  distinctiore;"  subsequently,  in  diagnosis  and  description,  terming  the  antennae 
"  crassis "  and  "  validiores," — whereas  Kellner's  words  are  "  antennis  obsolete 
clavatis"  and  "  heule  wenig  verdickt."  Thomson  also  states  the  thorax  in  pilicomis 
to  be  a  little  longer  than  in  tnstis,  a  difference  which  I  do  not  find  in  longula  ; 
and,  in  his  comparison,  calls  no  attention  to  the  length  of  the  elytra.  If  Thomson's 
insect  be  identical  with  Kellner's,  it  will  show  how  the  endeavour  to  strengthen  an 
artificial  section  tends  to  mislead ;  for  longula  is  clearly  a  natural  ally  of  morio,  as 
much  as,  or  rather  more  than,  of  tristis. 

C.  longula  has  been  already  included  in  our  lists,  solely,  I  believe,  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Murray's  var.  B  of  tristis, — Id. 

Occurrence  of  Anisotoma  Triepkii  in  Britain. 

Anisotoma  Tkiepkii,  Schmidt,  Germ.  Zeits.  f.  d.  Ent.,  iii.,  153,  5 ;  Erich.,  Ins. 

Deuts.,  iii.,  55,  3 ;  G.  E.  Crotch,  Cat.  Brit.  Col. 

I  have  detected  an  example  of  this  species  among  some  Anisotomidai  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hislop,  taken  near  Falkirk,  and  which  that  gentleman  has  kindly  ceded  to 
me.  It  is  allied  to  the  A.  hrunnea  of  Wat.  Cat.,  and  may  be  described  as  follows. — 
Elliptic-oval,  moderately  convex ;  ferruginous,  with  the  antennae  concolorous.  An- 
tennas short,  the  apical  joint  narrower  than  the  preceding,  the  two  penultimate 
joints  very  transverse,  and  shallower  than  usual.  Head  large  ;  thorax  closely  and 
strongly  punctured,  with  the  base  sinuate  on  each  side  near  the  hinder  angles ; 
elytra  strongly  punctate-striate,  with  the  interstices  delicately  punctured ;  the 
alternate  interstices,  however,  having  large  scattered  punctures.  The  anterior  tibia? 
are  moderately  widened,  and  strongly  spinose.  In  the  male,  the  hinder  femora 
are  widened  in  the  middle,  with  the  lower  side  of  the  apical  end  rounded,  and  the 
hinder  tibiae  curved. 
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In  this  insect,  as  in  most  (if  not  all)  others  wherein  the  male  characters  of  any 
part  of  the  body  are  different  from  those  of  the  female,  modifications  of  the  excess 
of  development  occnr.  In  the  present  instance,  some  male  specimens  have  nearly 
straight  hinder  tibiae. 

I  find  the  example  above  mentioned  agrees  with  description,  and  also  with  a 
type  sent  by  Dr.  Kraatz  ;  and  subsequent  to  my  determination,  have  compared  it 
with  Mr.  Crotch's  original  specimen,  with  which  it  also  accords. — Id. 

Anisotoma  silesiaca. — Mr.  Crotch  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  speci- 
men on  the  authority  of  which  he  introduced  this  species  into  his  catalogue,  and 
which  he  informs  me  was  so  named  by  M.  Schi6dte.  The  insect  in  question  is  only 
A.  ovalis,  and  differs  in  every  way  from  the  true  A.  silesiaca,  which  is  a  large, 
oblong,  convex  species,  with  coarsely  punctured  thorax,  and  strongly  spined 
anterior  tibiae. — Id. 

Note  on  Carpophilus  sexpustulatus,  a  dubious  British  species. — I  have  recently 
found,  among  some  British  Coleoptera,  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr, 
Edleston,  of  Manchester,  an  old  specimen  of  C.  sexpustulatus  (Fab.,  Ent.  Syst., 
i.,  260,  1,  Nitidula :  Er.,  Ins.  Dent.,  iii.,  137,  4),  which  was  formerly  in  the 
British  collection  of  the  Entomological  Society,  and  has  the  name  "  Kirby " 
attached  to  it,  printed  on  a  pink  label.  The  species  is  found  in  Germany  under 
bark,  and  may  possibly  be  truly  British. 

It  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  Nitidula  flexuosa  or  4!-pustidata,  but  may 
be  known  from  both  of  those  species  (apart  from  generic  differences)  by  its  thorax 
being  more  distinctly  punctured,  and  contracted  behind.  Prom  its  congener 
hemipterus,  it  differs  in  having  six  spots  on  its  elytra ;  which  are,  moreover,  con- 
siderably longer. — Id. 

Brachinus  glabratus,  Dej. — Since  my  remai'ks  in  our  last  number  were  written 
upon  the  insect  brought  forward  as  this  species,  I  have  examined  another  of  the 
specimens  therein  referred  to,  which  has  been  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Edleston, 
This  example  is  decidedly  B.  glahratus,  having  the  antennse  unspotted,  and  elytra 
more  roughened  than  in  B.  explodens.  The  fact  of  the  two  forms  being  found 
together  would  seem,  in  some  degree,  to  warrant  their  being  considered  as  one 
species  by  Dr.  Schaum  ;  but  I  must  admit  that  the  insects  in  question  present 
considerable  points  of  difference.  Dr.  Power  was  misled  in  determining  his 
specimen  by  the  erroneous  descriptions  in  Steph.  Illust. — Id. 

To  preserve  the  metallic  colom-  in  the  Cassidoe. — Dr.  Morsbach,  in  the  Stettin 
Ent.  Zeit.,  1865,  p.  114,  states  that  a  drop  of  glycerine,  placed  under  the  metallic 
stripes  on  the  elytra  of  the  Cassidw  and  their  allies,  will  cause  the  colour  to  remain. 
This  colour  is  evidently  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  body,  since  it  fades  when  the 
specimens  become  dry. — Id. 

Locality  for  Micropeplus  tesserula.—l  captured  nine  specimens  of  this  rare 
insect  at  Grange,  Morecambe  Bay,  Lancashire,  about  the  end  of  May,  1863. — 
R.  S.  Edleston,  Bowdon,  March  lOth,  1865. 
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Captures  of  Coleoptera  diwintj  the  past  winter. — I  coramenced  the  new  year 
with  a  short  excursion  to  Seaton  (near  Colyton),  on  the  South  Devon  Coast.  I  was 
on  a  visit,  so  that  I  could  only  entomologize  occasionally.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  but  insects  were  not  generally  abundant. 

I  found,  under  the  cliffs  and  elsewhere,  a  few  specimens  of  Dermestes 
tessellatus,  Corylophus  cassidoides,  Apion  subulatum,  Limnichus  sericeus,  Baridius 
lepidii,  Phyllotreta  melcena,  Apion  difforme,  varipes,  &c.,  and  other  more  common 
species. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  great  scarcity  of  Brachelytra.  At  the  roots  of  gras?, 
&c.,  I  found  a  few  specimens  of  what  is  called  the  Isle  of  Wight  variety  of  Dromius 
sigma  (D.  ohlitus,  Boield.,  of  Mr.  Crotch's  Catalogue).  I  think  this  is  quite  a  new 
locality  for  it. 

In  the  moss,  &c.,  on  the  landslip,  and  Seaton  Down,  I  found  Thyamis  parvula 
in  abundance,  associated  (in  the  same  way  as  I  saw  it  in  Norfolk  in  August) 
with  an  Apldho7ia,  exceedingly  like  that  which  occurs  at  Mickleham,  and  which  we 
always  called  A.  hilaris.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  both  the  Norfolk  and 
Devonshire  specimens  should  invariably  be  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  from 
Mickleham,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  different  species. 

Last  spring  I  took  Apion  stolidmm  in  great  abundance,  by  sweeping  the 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  on  a  bank  near  Watford.  At  Seaton,  I  found  the 
cognate  species,  Apion  confluens,  also  in  great  abundance,  by  examining  the 
Matricaria  chamomilla  on  the  cliffs  and  beach.  I  never  took  it  but  once  before, 
and  then  scantily — at  Brighton.  It  is  singular  that,  at  this  dead  season,  it  is  not 
apparently  laid  up  at  the  roots  of  the  plant,  but  is  out  on  the  leaves,  and  a  fresh 
supply  seems  to  come  out  day  by  day.  They  were  very  quiet,  but  scarcely  torpid, 
and  I  frequently  found  them  in  copula.  Lastly,  I  took  a  very  considerable  stock 
of  Sitones  Waterhousii,  an  insect  which  I  never  before  saw  alive.  I  first  found  one 
or  two  specimens,  but  on  investigating  more  closely  the  ways  of  the  creature,  I 
found  it  to  be  laid  up  in  the  tangles  of  the  stems  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  its  food-plant.  It  was  only  present  where  the  spot  was  moist,  and 
its  locality  was  limited  to  a  distance  of  about  20  yards.  My  specimens  are 
generally  splendid  ones,  not  rubbed  at  all,  so  that  clearly  it  is  "  in  situ." 

Trachys  nanv^s,  Pachyrhinus  4!-nodosus,  &c.,  &c.,  are  still  to  be  found  at  Mickle- 
ham, and  the  last  time  I  was  there,  I  was  surprised  at  taking  upwards  of  thirty 
specimens  of  the  beautiful  Thyamis  dorsalis  at  the  roots  of  the  herbage. 

At  Eeigate,  I  have  recently  taken  Callistus,  Lehia  cyanocephala,  Amara 
rufocincta,  Pachyrhinus  4:-nodosus,  Scymnus  Mulsanti,  Pseudopsis  s^llcatus,  8tenus 
nigritulus,  Gyll.  {unicolor,  Steph.),  &c.,  &c. — J.  A.  Powee,  M.D.,  52,  Burton 
Crescent. 

Capture  of  Lathridius  filiformis. — In  Mr.  Murray's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Coleop- 
tera of  Scotland,"  p.  43,  is  recorded  the  capture  of  Lathridius  elongatus  by  me.  I 
have  lately  (by  Mr.  Rye's  assistance)  discovered  that  the  species  so  named  ought 
to  have  been  L.  filiformis.  On  again  looking  for  this  uasect  to-day,  I  secured  seven 
examples,  besides  seeing  several  of  its  larva. 

I  am  not  aware  that  L.  fdiformis  has  boon  met  with  so  far  north  by  any  other 
person,  and  I  understand  that  the  few  British  specimens  in  collections  have  come 
mostly  from  Devonshire.—  M.  Young,  7,  Old  Sneddon  Street,  Paisley,  3nl  March,  1865. 
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BemarltS  on  the  habits  of  Phytosus,  8fc,. — Much  patience  is  required  to  find  the 
Phytosi,  and  I  have  often  sought  them  for  many  weeks  in  vain.  In  fine  warm 
weather,  they  are  to  be  obtained  in  moderately  dry  sand,  near  a  swathe  of  thrown- 
op  Algce  (seldom  in  the  weed)  ;  and  a  very  good  plan  of  hunting  is  to  stretch 
yourself  at  full  length  upon  the  sand,  shifting  your  position  after  a  while,  when  yon 
will  find  that  the  pressure  of  your  body  has  brought  the  insects  to  the  surface. 
Should  the  sand  be  wet,  they  are  to  be  found  beneath  flat  stones  (being  easiest 
seen  when  the  stones  are  white)  ;  and  in  very  wet  weather,  they  lurk  beneath 
plants  of  the  Sea-rocket  (Cakile  maritimus),  which  here  grows  on  sHght  elevations 
of  the  sand.  The  above  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  P.  spinifer ;  the  much 
rarer  P.  nigriventris  never  having  occurred  to  me  in  any  other  place  than  on,  or 
beneath,  the  Sea-rocket,  and  my  way  to  find  it  is  to  turn  back  the  branches,  and 
closely  watch  the  sand  beneath,  for  it  requires  a  quick  eye  to  detect  so  thread-like 
an  insect,  and  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sand.  Both  species  dis- 
appear in  cold  stormy  weather,  most  probably  going  deep  into  the  sand.  I  have 
frequently  taken  P.  spinifer  flying,  on  a  hot  sunny  day,  but  never  accompanied 
by  its  congener ;  nor  have  I  met  with  the  two  intermixed,  or  even  in  the  same 
places  of  concealment.  P.  spinifer  is  also  sonietimes  to  be  found  in  depressions  in 
the  loose  sand,  often  made  by  a  foot  or  horse's  hoof,  into  which  the  insect  is  blown 
during  flight.  Many  other  beetles  are  thus  trapped,  and  fall  a  prey  to  spiders  and 
mites  ;  hundreds  of  the  latter,  of  a  very  minute  size,  abound  in  these  holes,  and 
often  cover  insects  so  thickly,  that  not  one  portion  of  the  latter  can  be  seen. 
Bledius  arenarius,  generally  found  on  level  sand,  and  often  within  tide-mark,  occurs, 
here  sometimes,  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  banks  (especially  when  they  are  wet)  on 
the  landward  side  of  the  sands,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  Dyschirius 
thoracicus,  and  occasionally  by  Stenus  nigritulas,  Gyll.  (unicolor,  Steph.).  Meeting 
with  an  individual  of  the  rare  S.  airatulus  on  his  travels,  in  the  same  place,  one 
fine  June  day,  I  watched  him  to  a  small  conical  hillock  of  sand,  and  eventually 
bottled  him  and  all  his  family,  many  of  whom  were  in  cop.  I  have  since  seen  a 
few  wanderers  of  the  same  species  astir,  even  near  the  end  of  October.  On  shaking 
tufts  at  the  edges  of  those  banks,  Calathus  mollis  skates  down  with  great  rapidity, 
often  simulating  death  cleverly ;  and  on,  and  under,  the  low  plants,  Saprinus 
maritimus,  Scymnus  Mulsanti,  and  Chrysomela  marginata  are  to  be  found  ;  the  latter 
being  one  of  those  species  which  disappear  for  years.  Cleo7ius  sulcirostris  afiects 
the  thistles,  and  is  only  mentioned  as  a  warning  to  brother  collectors ;  for,  havin"' 
been  induced  last  spring  to  bottle  a  very  fine  specimen  of  it,  with  other  beetles,  I 
found,  on  setting  my  captures,  that  it  had  bitten  nearly  everything  else ;  half  a 
leg,  a  tarsus,  tip  of  an  abdomen,  or  edges  of  elytra, — all  were  nibbled  in  sheer 
wantonness.  Besides  the  above  insects,  the  following  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
place  (the  sands  skirting  the  villages  of  Whitley  and  Hartley,  on  the  south  coast 
of  Northumberland),  viz., — under  Algn',  Cillenum,  Tachyusa  sulcata,  Aleoclia/ra 
ohscurello,  Homalota  plwmhea,  puncticeps,  and  maritima,  Oxytelus  maritimus^ 
Omalium  lo'viusculum  and  riparium ;  and  on  the  sands,  Ilyohates  nigricollis, 
Mycetoporus  nanus,  Philimthus  procerulus,  Bledius  longulus,  Omalium  Allardi, 
Orthochcetes,  &c.  North  of  Hartley,  both  species  of  /i<]p'i(,s  occur. — T.  J.  Bold,  Long 
Benton,  1865. 
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Locality  fw  Ca/robus  auratus. — I  have  in  my  collection  a  specimen  of  this  rare 
beetle,  taken  by  a  friend  (who  knows  little  of  Entomology,  and  has  no  foreign 
insects)  on  the  coast,  at  Torbay,  in  (or  about)  1854.  When  I  received  the  speci- 
men, its  left  elytron  was  pierced  with  a  very  coarse  pin ;  but  I  have  since  re-pinned 
it  with  a  fine  one  through  the  same  wing  case. — R.  Lyddeker,  Hai-penden  Lodge, 
Herts,  22nd  February,  1865. 

Notes  from  Japan. — The  sea- weed  here  is  full  of  the  ordinary  coast  forms,  such 
as  Ueterothops,  &c. ;  and  I  get  Cossv^s,  with  its  Homalotce,  Nitidadce,  &c, :  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  I  have  all  the  trees  to  myself.  Longicomes  and  OwrcuUonidos 
are  fine  and  common  ;  Lycoperdina  occurs  in  toad-stools  ;  the  oaks  are  covered  with 
Apoderus  and  Agrilus,  and  Crioceris  is  largely  represented  in  species,  but  I  have, 
as  yet,  only  seen  three  or  four  Geodephaga ;  one  of  which,  a  Cicindela,  is  awfully 
sharp  on  the  wing.  I  am  told  that  Da/master  blaptoides  is  very  abundant  near 
Tokohamma.  Butterflies  and  moths  are  fewer  than  at  any  place  I  have  visited, 
being  even  more  scarce  than  at  Penang ;  there  are,  however,  6  or  8  species  of 
"  clearwings  "  very  common. —  George  Lewis,  Nagasaki,  July,  1864. 

Offer  to  ca/ptwre  Lucanus  cervus. — I  should  be  very  glad  to  capture  specimens  of 
I/,  cervus  for  any  entomologist  who  would  hke  them  ;  I  could  have  taken  hundreds 
last  year. — Henry  Stephens,  National  School,  Alverstoke,  Gosport. 

Observations  on  the  habits  of  Oligoneuria  rhenana,  Imhoff. — The  eggs  of  this 
species  are  attached  to  the  last  abdominal  segment,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  clear 
jelly-hke  substance ;  and  I  have  noticed  that,  soon  after  extrusion,  this  egg-bundle 
becomes  so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  can  be  broken  like  glass.  The  images  appear 
at  Basle  in  the  first  days  of  September,  in  immense  numbers  ;  but  their  existence 
is  limited  to  a  day  or  two,  after  which  period  their  dead  bodies  may  be  seen  lying 
about  in  heaps  in  corners  of  the  seats  of  bridges,  where  they  are  accumulated  by 
the  wind,  until  a  contrary  current  of  air  carries  them  away. 

Their  rise  from  the  water  begins  soon  after  sunset,  and  I  may  mention  that 
they  are  never  seen  coming  out  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  always  from  the 
middle,  where  the  water  is  deepest  and  has  the  strongest  current.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  the  larva,  nor  is  it  any  where  described,  so  far  as  I  know.  — 
Albert  Mullfr,  2,  Camden  Villas,  Penge,  S.E.,  1st  February,  1865. 

[The  singular  Ephemeridous  insect  to  which  these  notes  refer,  appears  to  be 
alniost  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  River  Rhine  ;  a  few  scattered  specimens 
have  occurred  at  Turin,  and  also  (a  variety)  in  Hungary. — R.  McL.J 

Rhyssa  persuasoria. — In  one  of  my  entomological  rambles  about  two  years 
since,  my  eyes  lighted  upon  a  fine  female  specimen  of  this  large  Ic^newmoT!-,  en- 
joying, as  I  was,  the  genial  heat  of  a  summer  sun.  In  an  instant,  my  net  was 
over  it,  for  I  had  never  seen  the  like  before.  The  length  of  the  body  was  from  15  to 
16  lines,  and  the  ovipositor  19  lines,  giving  a  total  length  of  nearly  3  inches !  This 
species  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  of  the  European  Ichneumons. — H,  Dorville, 
Alphington. 
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Description  of  the  larva  of  Nemoria  viridata. — Last  sumraer,  Mr.  McLachlan 
kindly  sent  eggs  of  this  species  to  Mr.  Buckler  and  myself,  and  we  were  successfdl 
in  rearing  several  larvae.  I  should  not,  however,  have  said  anything  about  them 
had  they  not  been  of  a  variety  differing  considerably  from  that  to  which  the  des- 
cription by  Borkhausen  in  Stainton's  Manual  must  refer. 

The  larvae  were  hatched  on  June  30th,  being  then  of  a  saffron-yellow  colour. 
They  chose  for  their  food  whitethorn,  especially  preferring  the  young  pale  summer 
growth,  and  the  tender  shoots  thrown  up  from  stems  cut  off  close  to  the  ground. 
That  they  should  make  this  choice,  and  thrive  on  it,  seems  strange,  for  I  have 
generally  observed  that  the  summer  growth  of  trees  and  bushes  is  not  such 
wholesome  food  for  larvaa  as  the  older  firnier  foliage. 

Some  of  this  batch  of  viridata  escaped,  and  I  afterwards  captured  one  of  the 
runaways  feeding  on  a  withered  poplar  leaf;  but  this  was  evidently  only  from 
starvation,  and  the  larva  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  become  a  pupa. 

The  remainder  of  them  were  full-grown  about  the  last  week  in  August,  being 
then  about  f-inch  in  length.  In  form,  they  were  rather  slender,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  tapering  towards  the  head ;  the  head  and  second  segment  acutely 
bifid  ;  the  anal  segment  ending  in  a  pointed  flap  ;  the  whole  skin  rough  with  fine 
granules. 

The  ground  colour  was  either  a  full  clear  green,  or  a  yellow-green ;  the  granules 
of  the  skin  whitish ;  the  points  of  the  head  and  second  segment  red  ;  a  purple-red 
stripe  down  the  back,  or,  in  some  individuals,  this  was  interrupted  on  the  middle 
segment,  and,  with  some  small  whitish  dashes,  formed  five  acute  diamonds ;  the 
sub-dorsal  line  whitish  ;  spiracular  line  yellowish  or  whitish-green,  in  some  speci- 
mens having  in  it  small  purplish  spots  on  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
segments ;  the  belly  with  sub-spiracular  and  central  pale  lines  ;  the  true  legs 
light  red. 

In  habit,  these  larvae  were  quiet,  generally  resting  in  an  extended,  rigid 
posture.  About  the  beginning  of  September,  they  drew  the  leaves  of  their  food 
together  with  a  few  threads,  and  changed  to  pupae,  rather  truncated  in  front,  but 
slender  and  pointed  behind ;  colour,  a  dull  pale  ochreous,  head  and  wing-cases 
dusky,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  olive-green  ;  a  dark  line  down  the  back  ;  the  spiracles 
showing  black,  and  two  short  dark  lines  along  the  belly. — Eev.  J.  Hellins. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Corycia  temerata,  8^c. — This  species  occurs  in  this 
neighbourhood,  flying  in  May  and  June  near  wild  cherry-trees,  or  along  black-thorn 
hedges,  and  I  have  once  or  twice  succeeded  i-n  rearing  it  from  the  egg. 

The  $  s  certainly  prefer  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of 
their  food-plant,  or  at  the  axils  of  the  small  shoots ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  will  lay  but  sparingly,  or  even  refuse  to  lay  any  eggs  at  all. 
The  larvae  are  hatched  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  are  at  first  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour ;  they  soon  change  to  green,  and  after  a  time  put  on  a  broadish  dorsal  stripe 
of  pale  yellow  ;  this,  at  the  last  moult,  changes  to  the  dorsal  row  of  bright  red 
spots,  which,  contrasting  with  the  rich  velvety  green  of  the  ground  colour,  make 
the  larva  so  handsome  to  look  at.  The  only  variety  of  the  larva  I  ever  saw, 
I  captured  on  black-thorn,  in  August,  1863 ;  it  was  of  a  pale  bluish-green  ground 
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colour,  the  sides  and  belly  being  more  of  a  whitish-green  ;  the  bright  red  dorsal 
spots  of  the  type  were  replaced  by  a  very  indistinct,  interrupted,  reddish-brown 
line,  and  on  either  side  of  this  there  was,  on  each  segment,  a  pale  whitish  dot,  while 
the  usual  red  spots  on  each  side  of  the  head  were  absent.  Fortunately, 
Mr.  Buckler,  after  having  taken  a  figure  and  description  of  the  larva,  bred  the 
moth  during  the  next  summer,  and  thus  settled  the  question  of  its  species  beyond 
doubt. — Id. 

Occasional  visitors  at  sugar. — The  number  of  species  belonging  to  families  not 
generally  considered  "  sugar  insects  "  has  been  rather  remarkable  during  the  past 
season. 

In  June,  I  took  Litliosia  aureola  feeding  on  the  sugar  with  apparently  great 
enjoyment,  and  frequently  Crambus  ]yascuellus  and  'pratellus,  and  Eudorea 
amiigualis. 

In  July,  I  found  a  lovely  specimen  oi  Nola  strigula  similarly  engaged,  and  also, 
Lithosia  miniata,  Hypenodes  albistrigalis  and  cost(Pstrigalis,  Cramhus  inquinatelhis, 
Rhodophaia  consociella,  Halias  quercana,  Tortrix  corylana,  and  several  lovely 
specimens  of  Psoricoptera  gibhosella.  One  evening,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  I 
watched  a  fine  Cossus  Ugniperdoj  flying  about  a  baited  tree,  and  hovering 
in  front  of  the  sugar  until  it  settled  upon  it.  In  attempting  to  secure  the  speci- 
men, I  frightened  it  away,  so  do  not  know  its  sex,  but  feel  quite  satisfied  that  its 
settling  on  the  sugar  was  no  accidental  coincidence  ;  it  certainly  was  attracted, — 
though  why,  I  cannot  say. 

In  August,  H.  albistrigalis,  R.  consociella,  H.  quercana,  and  P.  gibbosella  again 
occurred,  and  T.  corylana  was  very  common  on  windy  nights,  as  also  were 
Penthina  betula^tana,  Ephippiphora  bimaculana  and  Cerostoma  costella.  Besides 
these,  I  met  with  Eudorea  truncicolalis,  Pcedisca  solandriana,  Depressaria  arenella, 
atomella,  carduella,  oceUana,  albipiinctella,  and  nervosa,  Gelechia  populella, maculea, 
gemmella,  and  Chelaria  conscriptella. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  one  or  two  nights,  when  hardly  a  Noctua  was 
to  be  seen,  Tortrices  and  Tinece  were  in  greatest  force. — C.  G.  Baruett,  Haslemere. 

Food  of  Tinea  parasitella. — While  searching  the  trunks  in  a  wood  near  here,  one 
day  last  May,  I  came  to  a  fir  tree,  of  which  the  top  had  been  broken  off  some 
twentj'  feet  from  the  ground,  and  which  was,  in  consequence,  dead  and  decayed. 
Some  small  pupa  skins  were  protruding  from  the  bark,  and  a  little  closer  observa- 
tion revealed  Tinea  parasitella  hiding  in  the  crevices.  It  was  not  very  common, 
but,  for  weeks  after,  I  never  visited  the  tree  without  meeting  with  one  or  more 
specimens.  T.  cloacella  was  also  there  sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly  as  might 
have  been  expected,  probably  because  there  was  very  little  lichen  on  the  tree. — 
Id. 

Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  certain  va/rieties. — Hepialus  velleda. — The  only 
specimen  I  ever  took  of  this  insect  was  the  variety  camus ;  this  was  in  1863 ;  and 
it  is  curious  that,  though  I  searched  the  same  spot  both  then  and  last  year,  I  failed 
to  take  the  typical  form. 

Gi'amwesia  trilincv. — It  was,  I  think,  in  the  .summer  of  1859  that,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  this  usually  abundant  species  did  not  appear  in  its  accus- 
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tomed  hauuts,  and  was  represented  by  a  single  leaden-coloured  specimen  of  the 
variety  bilinea.  In  both  previous  and  subsequent  years,  the  type  was  common 
enough,  while  of  the  variety  I  have  only  taken  three  examples  altogether. 

Xanihia  cerago. — I  meet  with  this  insect  not  rarely  in  September  and  October  ; 
but  last  year  did  not  see  one  of  the  typical  form.  On  the  19th  and  20th  September, 
however,  I  took  three  specimens  of  a  pale  Xanthia;  these,  at  first,  much  puzzled 
me ;  but  afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  my  books,  I  made  them  out  to  be  a  variety  of 
this  species. 

Phigalia  pilosaria — Common  enough  in  1863,  but  in  1864  I  did  not  meet  with 
a  single  specimen  till  the  10th  March,  when,  while  snow  lay  thick  on  the  ground, 
I  found  a  very  handsome  black  variety  at  rest  on  an  oak  trunk.  This  was  thu 
only  P.  pilosaria  which  came  under  my  notice  in  1864  ;  the  usual  form  is  already 
out  this  year  (1865). 

These  instances  of  varieties  appearing  when  the  types  were  absent  seem  to 
me  to  be  curious. 

XyloplMsia  rurea. — I  have  generally  found  the  red  form,  conibusta,  in  consider- 
able numbers :  both  it  and  the  type  are  very  constant  to  their  respective  markings, 
and  I  have  not  noticed  any  intermediate  variation. 

Twniocampa  ci-uda. — Amongst  a  number  of  this  abundant  insect,  one,  of  a 
beautiful  lilac  tint,  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  its  colour,  however,  has  rather  faded  since 
the  moth  was  captured  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Boarmia  repandata. — I  have  on  several  occasions  taken  the  banded  vaiiety, 
conversaria,  but  seldom  in  very  fine  condition.  A  friend  tells  me  that,  in  a  certain 
wood  in  this  county,  it  is  actually  commoner  than  the  typical  form. 

I  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  the  results  of  others'  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  this  most  interesting  branch  of  Entomology. — John  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Ynisygerwn,  Neath. 

Vanessa  Ichnusa,  Bon.,  Hub.,  Rbr.  This  insect  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Kii-by 
(who  follows  Dr.  Standinger)  as  a  variety  of  V.  urtiae,  Linn. ;  although  its  larva, 
as  described  in  Chenu's  Encyclopsedia,  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  latter  species. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  perfect  insects  differ  more  from  each  other  than  V.  poly- 
chloros  does  from  V.  xanthomelas. — Andrew  Wilson,  Edinburgh. 

NOTES  ON  COLLECTING,  MANAGEMENT,  &c.  (LEPIDOPTERA.) 

THE  CATERPILLAR  STATE  (continuedfrom  page  242). 

BY   H.    G.    KNAGGS,   M.D. 

Beating  is  the  next  mode  of  collecting  which  comes  under  consideration ;  the 
apparatus  ordinarily  used,  consists  of  a  clap  net*  (the  larger  the  better)  or  an 
umbrella,  a  beating  stick,  such  as  a  heavy  hook-handled  walking  stick,  and  as 


•  An  ingenious  invention,  by  Mr.  Norcorabe,  is  caiTied  out  in  the  following  simple  and  Inexpensive 
manner  : — Two  pieces  of  cane  (or  lath  <  are  "  hemmed  "  into  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of  window  Mind, 
and  through  a  hole  ma^ie  in  the  middle  of  one  of  them  a  loop  of  string  is  passed.  Now  for  use  ; — Take 
an  umbrella  net  (such  as  used  for  "  sweeping,")  open  it,  slip  the  loop  over  the  fen-ule  end,  unfurl  the 
blind  over  the  net,  and  hold  down  the  other  cane  by  means  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  Thus  not 
only  is  a  large  surface  afforded  for  receiving  the  results  of  his  beatings,  but  the  collector  may  instantane- 
ously detach  the  appendix  leaving  him,  net  in  hand,  free  to  chase  any  insect  which  may  suddenly  start 
up. 
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many  boxes*  and  tinsf  as  the  beater  can  conveniently  manage  to  stow  away  in  his 
pockets  or  satchel :  but  for  beating  the  higher  branches  of  trees  a  large  sheet 
(of  canvass  or  other  material)  and  a  long  beating  pole  become  necessities  ;  J  the 
sheet  too  is  of  the  greatest  use  where  any  large  extent  of  tall  bushes  has  to  be  beaten 
or  shaken,  as,  for  example,  a  sallow  hedge  for  the  larvae  of  ^.  Iris. 

Saplings  may  be  jarred  by  kicking  against  them  with  the  heel,  but  both  they 
and  the  lower  branches  of  trees  are  best  worked  by  means  of  the  mallet  ("  le 
maillet,")^,  an  instrument  much  in  vogue  with  our  French  neighbours,  to  the  efficacy 
of  which  I  can  myself  attest.  In  using  this  implement  it  must  be  remembered 
that  our  endeavour  is  not  to  thrash  the  \avvda  off  the  food,  but  rather  to  jar  or  shake 
the  food  from  their  foot-hold,  and  therefore,  after  administering  a  gentle  tap  or  two 
for  such  larvae  as  fall  readily,  we  should  strike  sharply  and  suddenly  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  we  desire  the  larvce  to  fall,  otherwise  most  of  them  will  be 
jerked  away  and  lost,  though  even  with  the  greatest  care  it  is  difficult  to  entu-ely 
avert  this  occurrence. 

The  beating-stick  is  most  serviceable  for  ejecting  larvae  fi-om  bushes,  and  this 
is  generally  wielded  in  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  is  employed  in  holding  the  clap 
net,  umbrella,  or  "  what-not,"  in  the  most  advantageous  position  for  receiving  the 
results  of  the  beating.  Although  most  people  think  the  direction  in  which  they 
apply  their  beating-sticks  unimportant,  my  friend  Dr.  Wallace  will  tell  them  that, 
unless  they  attend  to  the  above  itaHcised  sentence,  they  will  labour  with  little 
chance  of  success  for  the  larvae  of  Aleucis  pictaria,  and  other  clinging  geometric 
larvas. 

From  time  to  time  the  "  beatings "  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  such 
larvae  as  the  collector  desires  to  retain  boxed  with  as  little  handling  as  possible. 
The  contents  of  the  net  shonld  then  be  turned  about,  and  blown,  or  smoked,  upon 
with  a  view  to  rendering  active  such  larvae  as  may  have  instinctively  coiled  up,  or 
become  otherwise  inert,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  which  has  dislodged  them : 
when  the  collector  can  find  no  more,  he  should  cautiously  turn  out  the  contents,  and 
cast  a  last  lingering  glance  over  the  net  or  umbrella  for  any  larvae  which  may  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  fabric  of  the  receptacle. 

Whilst  heating  hy  night  the  operator  will  act  wisely  to  eschew  the  use  of  a 
lantern,  which  would  certainly  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  its  tendency  is  certainly 
to  "  scare  "  many  larvae ;  he  will,  however,  of  course  require  it  when  examining  the 
results  of  his  beating. 

Shaking  is  sometimes  preferable  to  beating  bushes,  as  for  example  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  procure  the  larvaa  of  certain  species  wtihout  injuring  them, 


*  A  handy  box  is  thus  formed  : — Take  a  chip  box  and  put  a  second  lid  on  the  bottom ;  punch,  or 
cut,  a  hole  through  the  second  lid  a7id  bottom,  towards  the  circumference :— when  the  holes 
thus  formed  are  opposite  to  one  another,  larvae  may  be  inserted,  but  when  the  second  lid  is  shifted 
round,  the  holes  are  not  opposite,  and  there  is  no  opening. 

t  The  form  of  lurva  tin  best  suited  for  the  poclset  is  "  oval,"  size  optional,  the  bottom  jjerforated  and 
the  lid  provided  with  a  short  lube  into  which  a  cork  is  fitted  :— Larvae  are  easily  put  down  the  tube  and 
the  danger  of  crushing  them,  by  removing  and  replacing  the  lid,  is  obviated. 

X  All  iron  crook,  svhipped  with  waxed  string  to  the  to|)  of  a  long  pole,  is  very  useful  for  suddenly  and 
forcibly  shaking  the  u]iper  branches ;  as  the  larvee,  thus  detached,  fall  straight  down  on  the  sheet  below. 

§  An  ordinary  mallet  the  sirikiiig-end  of  which  is  loaded  with  a  pound  or  two  of  lead,  and  encased 
in  stout  leather  or  gulta  percha,  which  has  the  double  etfect  of  preventing,  in  a  great  measure,  injury 
to  the  trees,  and  diminishing  sound;  for  working  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  a  lighter  one,  with  a  long 
handle,  is  more  suitable. 
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or  to  tire  out  such  as  those  of  ^patwrct,  Dicranura,  Notodonta,  Petasia,  for  which  the 
beating-stick  has  no  terrors,  and  whose  gi'ip  seldom  relaxes  for  anything  short  of  a 
mortal  wound  or  blow. 

In  shaking  bushes,  spread  the  sheet  beneath,  grasp  in  each  hand  a  large  stem, 
pnll  towards  you,  give  as  strong  a  downward  jerk  as  strength  will  permit  of,  and 
keep  on  repeating  the  process.  I  need  hardly  say  it  is  tough  work.  Shaking  is 
also  the  more  eflfective  plan  of  working  herbs,  (beating  being  hardly  applicable)  and 
is  eflFected  by  gathering  in  the  hand  a  head  or  bunch  of  the  plant,  bending  it  down, 
shaking  it  over  the  umbrella  or  net,  and  striking  it  against  the  stick  or  ribs. 

Fumigation  and  vaporation,  applied  to  bushes,  whether  by  means  of  the 
smoke-bellows,  in  the  form  of  tinder  and  tobacco  smoke,  or  by  "  Maw's  Atmospheric 
odorator !"  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  of  Benzine,  strongly  methylated  spirit,  or  other 
objectionable  fluid,  would  I  dare  say  astonish  the  inmates,  and  doubtless  cause  their 
precipitate  retreat.  Never  having  tried  the  plan,  however,  I  cannot  speak  with  that 
amount  of  certainty  which  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  do  on  a  future  occasion  ;  fumi- 
gation, has  however,  been  employed  as  a  means  of  disquieting,  the  larval  occupants 
of  low  herbage,  with,  at  any  rate,  some  amount  of  success. 

Sweeping  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  for  obtaining  the  inhabitants  of  low- 
ground  herbage,  in  fact  the  number  of  larvse,  of  species  otherwise  far  from  common, 
which  may  thus  be  taken  is  often  perfectly  surprising :  it  may  also  be  used  for 
working  bushes,  but  for  this  purpose  it  scarcely  comes  up  to  beating. 

The  apparatus  required  consists  of  a  sweeping-net,*  and  the  usual  complement 
of  tins  and  boxes  : — The  operator,  as  he  advances  step  by  step,  makes  long  steady 
sweeps  of  the  net  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  back  again  from  left  to  right, 
much  after  the  movements  of  a  mower,  except  that  the  sweeper  mows,  as  it  were, 
both  ways,  a  very  little  practice  enabling  him  to  acquire  the  requisite  turn  of  the 
wrist  whereby  the  contents  are  retained  within  the  net. 

By  day  many  larvae  may  thus  be  obtained  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  undercliffs, 
particularly  such  as  have  a  good  assortment  of  wild  herbs,  along  banks  and  ditches 
where  herbs  and  weeds  grow  rankly,  &c. ;  but  the  grand  time  for  sweeping,  as  with 
beating,  is  just  after  sunset,  when  our  heaths,  moors,  sandhills,  banks,  rides  iu 
woods,  and  other  "  canny "  places,  teem  with  larvae,  aflbrding  abundance  of  sport, 
especially  on  warm  evenings  in  the  spring  months.  When  the  vegetation  swept  is 
of  an  uniform  character,  as  heather  upon  a  moor,  bilberry  on  a  "  chase,"  reeds, 
rushes,  &c.  in  a  marsh,  or  clover  in  a  field,  much  time  will  be  saved  by  putting  the 
whole  of  the  "  sweepings "  without  examination  into  a  closely  fastening  bag,  for 
future  leisurely  investigation  at  home : — By  this  means,  in  addition  to  the  time 
saved,  the  necessity  for  a  lantern  is  done  away  with,  many  larvae,  which  on  the  field 
would  certainly  have  escaped  notice,  are  secured,  and  Psyche  and  Coleophora  cases 
when  present  will  be  got  sometimes  in  plenty — besides  which  sawfly  larvae,  beetles, 
Hymenoptera   and   bugs,   as   well  as    spiders,    may    be    saved,    without    trouble, 

*  The  frame  of  the  sweeping-net  of  the  Coleopterist  is  formed  of  a  ring  of  stout  steel  wire,  (jointed 
or  hinged  for  convenience  of  tloubliiig  up  and  pocketing,)  which  screws  into  a  liandle,  and  the  bag  of 
the  net  is  nia<le  of  "  Cheese  Cloth,"  the  hem  through  which  the  ring  passes  (easily)  being  composed  of 
leather.  This  answers  very  well  for  sneeping,  hut  for  tlie  Lepidopteiist,  who  is,  (or  ought  to  be)  always 
havinR  insects  fly  up  under  his  very  nose,  it  is  too  heavy  :  Mr,  Cooke,  of  New  Oxford  Street,  has  however 
acted  on  a  hint  I  gave  him,  and  now  produces,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  an  umbrella  sweeping-net  of  such 
strength  as  to  defy  breakage,  and  yet  sufficiently  light  to  pcrnriit  of  easy  aerial  manipulation.  I  purpose 
describing  the  manufacture  of  this  self-acting  umbrella-net  in  a  future  paper ;  in  the  present,  space  nil! 
not  permit  me  to  do  so. 
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for  friends  or  fellow-labourers  whose  specialite  leans  towards  them,  and  who  may  at 
some  future  time  in  gratitude  for  your  services,  mention  you  honourably  in  some 
great  monograph  or  other. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  returns  to  be  anticipated  from  an  evening's  work,  I  may 
remark  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  during  a  favourable  evening  towards  the  end 
of  May,  upon  a  heath  or  moor  (as  in  the  hollows  at  Shirley),  to  meet  with  larvae  of 
the  following  in  greater  or  less  abundance  :  Agrotis  agathina  and  porphyrea, 
NoctvM  neglecta  and  Dahlii,  A.myrtilli,  P.  hippocastanaria,  A.  strigillaria,  F.  atoma- 
ria,  and  helgia/ria,  Eup.  minutata  and  nanata,  &c.,  besides  the  heterogeneous  pot 
pov/rri  before  mentioned. 

On  reaching  home  we  should  lose  no  time  in  looking  over  our  sweepings,  and 
this  is  the  modus  operandi. — Unfasten  the  bag,  shake  out  a  handful  or  so  into  a 
large  white  meat-dish,  and  having  tied  up  the  bag  again  and  distributed  the  sweep- 
ings over  the  surface  of  the  dish,  proceed  to  examine  ;  put  the  Lepidopterous  larvae 
into  glass-topped  jam  pots,  in  which  fresh  sprigs  of  the  food-plant  have  already  been 
placed ;  the  beetles  into  a  laurel  bottle  ticketed  "  For  E.  C.  Rye ;"  the  bugs  into 
another  " For  John  Scott;"  pin  the  Hymenoptera  "For  F.  Smith ;"  and  immerse  the 
spiders  in  a  bottle  of  proof- spirit  "For  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Cambridge :" — repeat  the  process 
untU  the  sweepings  are  exhausted,  placing  them  after  each  examination  into  what 
is  known  as  a  "  sixpenny  pan,"  which  tie  over  with  muslin  :  for  days  after  Coleo- 
phorcB  will  (and  PsychidcB  would  too,  if  present)  come  up  and  attach  themselves  to 
the  muslin,  where  they  may  be  instantly  detected.  Note. — This  is  the  way  I 
should  set  about  obtaining  the  cases  of  Psyche  nigricans  and  opacella,  as  well  as 
other  low-feeding  case-bearers. 

With  three  lines  of  advice  to  the  larva-hunter,  I  close  this  chapter  on  collecting : 

1.  Lose  no  time  in  making  out  the  species  to  which  your  captures  belong. 

2.  Do  not  think  that,  because  you  find  a  larva  in  abundance,  it  necessarily 
pertains  to  a  common  species  ;  or  the  converse. 

3.  Do  not  expect  to  breed  one  tythe  of  the  larvae  you  obtain  by  beating  and 
sweeping  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

(To  he  continued.J 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  6th  March,  1865,  F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Herbert  Jenner,  Esq.,  of  Hill  Court,  Berkeley,  and  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  of 
Calthorpc  Street,  were  elected  Members,  and  R.  Lyddeker,  Esq.,  of  Harpenden 
Lodge,  St.  Albans,  was  elected  a  Subcriber. 

The  President  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  generic  names  having  the  same 
sound,"  in  which  he  strongly  condemned  the  practice  (adopted  by  some  Conti- 
nental writers)  of  changing  generic  names  because  they  happened  to  have  nearly 
the  same  sound,  although  placed  in  distinct  orders.  In  the  discussion  that  ensued, 
the  President's  views  on  this  matter  were  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Trichoptera  Britannica ;  a  monograph 
of  the  British  species  of  Caddis-flies,"  in  which  were  described  124  species,  belong- 
ing to  43  genera. 

Mr.  Wood  exhibited  a  variety  o^  Apatura  iris,  from  Kent. 

Professor  Westwood  mentioned  that,  with  respect  to  the  specimens  of  Ixodes 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  he  had  discovered  that  De  Geer  had  already  noticed 
the  remarkable  position  of  the  male  when  in  copv.U  ;  he  remarked  also  that  he  had 
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found  with  the  perfect  specimens  a  large  number  of  eggs  and  lai"V!n.  These  latter, 
until  after  their  third  moulting,  were  hexapod  and  nearly  transparent,  after  which 
they  acquired  an  additional  pair  of  legs  and  somewhat  the  colour  of  the  perfect  "  tick." 
He  promised  to  lay  drawings  and  full  particulars  before  the  Society  at  a  future 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  some  singular  rose-shaped  galls,  formed  at  the  apex  of 
willow  twigs,  and  remarked  that,  on  a  largo  willow  tree,  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
growing  near  Cambridge,  almost  every  twig  was  so  affected.* 

Professor  Westwood  said  that  he  had  before  seen  galls  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
larger ;  he  was  uncertain  as  to  the  insect  which  produced  them,  but  suspected 
that  it  was  a  Cyni^ps. 

Wr.  Bond  also  exhibited  remarkable  varieties  of  Colias  Edusa  and  Vanessa 
urticoi. 

With  respect  to  the  Entomological  Prize  Essays,  the  President  read  the 
following  notice  : — 

"  As  an  inducement  to  the  study  of  economic  Entomology,  and  with  a  view  to 
"increase  the  practical  utility  of  the  Entomological  Society,  the  Council  oflers  two 
"  Prizes,  of  the  value  of  Five  Guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  Essays 
"and  Memoirs,  of  sufficient  merit,  and  drawn  up  from  personal  observation,  on  the 
"  anatomy,  economy,  or  habits,  of  any  insect,  or  group  of  insects,  which  is  in  any 
'*  way  especially  serviceable  or  obnoxious  to  mankind.  The  essays  should  be  illus- 
"  trated  by  figures  of  the  insects  in  their  different  states,  and  (if  the  species  be 
"  noxious)  must  shew  the  results  of  actual  experiments  made  for  the  prevention  of 
"their  attacks,  or  the  destruction  of  the  insects  themselves. 

"  On  former  occasions,  the  Council  has  selected  a  definite  subject,  e.  g. 
"  '  the  Coccus  of  the  Pine-apple,'  '  the  larva  of  Agrotis  segetum,''  &c.  The  consequence 
"  was,  that  competition  was  diminished,  or  not  called  into  play.  On  the  present 
"  occasion,  therefore,  the  selection  is  left  to  the  candidates,  provided  only  that  the 
"  subject  be  one  fairly  belonging  to  the  economic  branch  of  Entomology. 

"  The  essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  at  12,  Bedford  Row,  with  fictitious 
"  signatures  or  mottoes,  on  or  before  the  31st  December,  1865,  when  they  will  be 
"refen'ed  to  a  Committee  to  decide  upon  their  merits  ;  each  must  be  accompanied 
"by  a  sealed  letter,  indorsed  with  the  fictitious  signature  adopted  by  its  author, 
"and  enclosing  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer. 

"  The  Prize  Essays  shall  be  the  property  of,  and  vrill  be  published  by  the 
"  Society." 

*  The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  At/ienaum,  March  18,  ISOa  : — 
"  In  Saturday's  Atlvenaxun,  p.  :55:i,  it  is  recorded  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society 
"  held  on  March  Cth,  'Mr.  Bond  exliibited  specimens  of  a  gall  found  on  a  willow  tree  near  Cambridge; 

"  the  attack  of  the  insect caused  a  premature  terminal  development  of  leaves  in  whorls, 

"  so  as  to  resemble  a  tlower-head."  Galls  of  this  kind  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on  willows  in 
"this  neighbourhood,  and,  I  believe,  throughout  the  whole  of  Lincolnshire.  They  are  so  common  here, 
"  that  I  have  always  suiiposed  tiny  must  be  familiarly  known  to  naturalists.  They  first  show  them- 
"  selves  in  the  latter  summer  and  early  autumn,  but  are  not  easily  discovered  until  the  tree  sheds  its 
"  leaves.  When  that  happens,  the  gall-leaves  become  prominent  objects.  Their  form  is  singularly  like 
"  that  of  a  small  rose,  and  Ihe  likeness  is  increased  by  the  colour;  which,  in  December  and  January, 
"i.s  a  light  brown,  very  often  nearly  approaching  red.  As  time  goes  on,  the  brown  becomes  deeper,  and 
"  when  the  green  leaves  shoot  forth  in  spring,  the  galls  fall  off.  The  likeness  to  a  rose  is  often  so  com- 
"  plete,  that  an  uninstructed  person  might  easily  be  led  to  the  absurd  conclu.«ion  that  he  had  seen  roses 
"  growing  on  willows.  That  this  opinion  was  current  at  one  time,  is  proved  by  the  following  entry  in 
"  the  chronicle  of  John  Ca])grave,  1338:  — 'In  that  same  yere  welowes  bore  roses,  re<l  and  fi-ech;  and 
"  that  was  in  Januarle,'  (p.  ii07}.  This  is  another  proof  to  be  added  to  those  accumulating  daily, 
"  that  the  strange  histories  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  past  ages,  are  not.  for  the  most  part,  deliberate 
"fables,  but  truths  ill  understood,  or  facts  seen  out  of  their  proper  perspective.  There  is  a  story  told 
"by  an  Irish  writer,  of  a  certain  willow-tree,  which,  having  received  the  blessing  of  St.  C'oenginus, 
"straightway  began  to  bear  apples  finn.  Beycriinch,  Thcat.  Vit/r  Humana:,  t.  1,  p.  9'Jla).  It  is 
"  highly  lirobable  that  (he  foundation  of  this  legen<l  must  be  sought  in  a  similar  direction.^ — KowASS 
"  I'KACCiCK,  Hottfsford  Manor,  Urigtr,  Mnrnh  \^th,  1805  " 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OP    IRELAND. 
BT     EDWIN     BIECHALL. 

Owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  local  collectors,  onr  know- 
ledge of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Ireland  is  still  in  a  very  nnsatisfaetory 
state ;  and  even  of  the  native  Butterflies  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  the 
record  is  very  imperfect.  The  following  twenty-four  British  species 
have  not  been  noticed  in  Ireland :  — P.  Machaon,  P.  Daplidice,  A. 
Adippe,  A.  EupTirosyne,  A.  Selene,  M.  Cinxia,  V.  C-alhum,  F.  Antiojm, 
L.  Syhilla,  A.  Iris,  M.  Galatliea,  E.  Blandina,  TTi.  W-alhum,  Th.  pnini, 
P.  dispar,  L.  Adonis,  L.  Corydon,  L.  Acis,  L.  Arion,  N  Lueina,  S. 
alveolus,  St.  Paniscus,  II.  comma,  and  II.  Actceon, 

Thei'e  seems  no  reason  why  all  (except  perhaps  P.  Machaon,  P. 
dispar,  and  A.  Iris),  should  not  be  found.  If  Entomologists  who  may 
visit  Ireland  during  the  coming  summer  will  only  make  notes  of  the 
Butterflies  observed,  I  am  convinced  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wonder 
at  the  absence  of  such  generally  distributed  species  as  A.  JEuplirosyne 
and  Selene.  I  believe  it  is  the  observers,  and  not  the  insects,  which  are 
the  absentees,  especially  as  there  are  about  a  dozen  Irish  counties,  com- 
prising almost  the  whole  of  Ulster,  into  which  even  the  wandering 
Lepidopterist  has  scarcely  penetrated  ;  so  that  theories  based  on  the 
presumed  absence  of  certain  species  must,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  received  with  great  reservation.  As  an  illustration  of 
this,  I  may  mention  that  Gonepteryx  rhamni  had  not  been  noticed  until 
last  year  since  its  discovery  at  Killarney  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  1839,  and 
the  fact  of  its  existence  in  Ireland  had  come  to  be  doubted  ;  that  so 
conspicuous  an  insect  could  escape  observation  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury is  proof  of  the  very  fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Lepidopfera  of  Ireland. 

Still  some  little  progress  has  been  made  ;  and  since  the  publication 
of  Messrs.  Boyd  &  More's  Essay  on  the  Geographical  distribution  of 
Butterflies  in  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland  (Zoologist,  April,  1858),  the 
following  species  have  been  observed  in  Ireland : — 

Argymiis  Lathonia  at  Killarney,  Augvist  10th,  1864,  in  the  lane  leading 
from  Muckross  Village  towards  Mungerton  Mountain. 

Melitwa  Athalia  I  found  in  plenty  at  Killai'ney  in  1862. 

Vanessa  poly  chloros.     I  saw  a  specimen  near  Gal  way  in  1861,  but  was 
unable  to  secure  it. 

Lyccena  Agestis.    Wicklow  ;  also  Mourne  Mountains,  near  Ross  Treyor. 
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The  species  to  which  the  remaiiulev  of  these  uotes  refer,  have 
already  been  noted  as  occurring  in  Ireland. 

Thecla  hetulce. 

This  species,  usually  considered  a  scarce  insect  in  the  "British 
islands,  occurs  abundantly  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  August,  18G3, 
I  saw  it  in  great  numbers  near  Gralway,  hovering  over  bramble  blossoms, 
and  at  Killarney  sparingly  last  August.  It  is  active  on  the  wing,  but 
will  only  fly  during  sunshine,  settling  on  the  flowers  when  the  sun  is 
obscured  even  by  a  passing  cloud,  and  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold  or 
wet,  is  so  lethargic  as  to  allow  itself  to  be  readily  taken  with  the  fingers. 
One  wet  afternoon  in  Galway  I  obtained  about  sixty  specimens,  mostly 
in  fine  condition,  by  this  method. 

The  curious  onisciform  larva?  I  have  beaten  in  June  from  stunted 
blackthorn  bushes. 

JErehia  Cassiope. 

The  only  Irish  locality  for  this  insect,  about  which  I  can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  is  Croagh-Patrick,  near  Westport ;  in  some 
marshy  hollows  about  halfway  up  the  mountain,  I  took  a  fine  series  in 
June,  1854;  bat  most  likely  it  would  also  be  found  on  the  Nephin 
range,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  occurs  on  Slieve-Donard,  near 
Eoss  Trevor. 

Anthocaris  carilamines. 

Our  ordinary  "  White  Butterflies,"  by  which  I  mean  the  genus 
Pieris,  are  not  generally  common  in  Ireland,  at  least,  in  the  south  and 
west  you  may  collect  for  the  length  of  a  summer's  day  without  seeing 
a  specimen  ;  and  I  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  has  something  to  say  to  this  :  the  character  of  the  vegetation 
has  been  changed  over  vast  tracts  of  country — innumerable  cabbage 
gardens  have  been  suppressed,  and  grazing  farms  substituted — over 
wide  districts  once  studded  with  villages  and  alive  with  beggars,  no  signs 
of  man  are  to  be  seen.  An  American  gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled 
to  Killarney  last  summer  constantly  asked,  as  we  rolled  hour  after  hour 
over  the  fertile  but  silent  central  pLiin  traversed  by  the  Great  Southern 
anil  AVestern  Tiailway,  "  AVhere  are  the  people  ?  "  Gone  for  ever;  and 
tlie  dependent  pigs,  sparrows,  cabbages,  and  Butterflies  gone  after  them. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  what  Mr.  Bowles,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  Canada,  tells  us  of  the  appeai'ance  of  Pieris  rupee 
in  Canada,*  that  the  Butterflies  are  more  loyal  to  the  British  connection 


'■  See  Canadian  Naturalist,  new  series,  vol.  I.,  No.  4,  \).  25S,  transfeiTCd  to  Zoologist  for  December, 
1864,  p.  9374. 
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than  the  '  Paddies,'  and  have  selected  Canada  for  their  future  home  in 
preference  to  the  United  States.  But  to  come  to  Antho.  Cardamines  : 
One  day  in  May,  1860,  at  Sligo,  I  saw  more  of  this  insect  than  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  life  before  or  since ;  the  fields  were  alive  with  them,  and 
even  in  the  streets  of  the  town  they  swarmed.  They  did  not  appear  to 
be  moving  in  any  one  direction,  like  the  migrating  clouds  of  Callidryas, 
of  which  travellers  in  tropical  countries  tell  us,  but  to  be  ilitting  about 
on  their  ordinary  avocations,  only  in  extraordinary  multitudes. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  species  is  usually  very  abundant 
at  Sligo,  but  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  Cardamines  is  not  a  very 
common  insect. 
LeiicopJiasia  Sinapis. 

This  butterfly  is  pretty  generally  distributed  in  the  west  and  south, 
and  is  very  abundant  near  Galway.  I  have  not  met  with  an  autumnal 
brood  in  Ireland,  although  I  have  carefully  searched  the  spots  where  it 
abounds  in  June. 

10,  Chester  Street,  Bradford  :  March,  1865. 

(To  he  continued). 


AN   ESSAY   TOWARDS   A    KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH    HOMOPTERA. 

BT    THE    EEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,    M.A.,   F.L.S. 

(^Continued  from  page  253). 

(3.)    Frons   sub  ipsis   oculis  latissima,  dein  ad  clypeura  sensim 
angustata. 

a. — Frontis  carina  media  in  vertice  obsoleta. 
13. — Delijhax  hi^uhrinuSj  Boh.  s 
I. — Forma  hrachyptera,  ,$ .  Testaceus,  abdomine  nigro,  supra  plus 
minus  testaceo,  segmentis  2-3  ultimis  interdum  totis  testaceis.  Grense 
sub  autennis  plus  minus  nigra).  Carina  media  in  fronte  sat  conspicua, 
in  vertice  indistincte  fuscata  et  postea  obsoleta.  Scutellum  basi 
utrinque  nigro  notatum,  vel  nigrum,  apice  testaceo.  Hemelytra  paulo 
ultra  abdominis  dimidium  extensa,  nigra,  basi  testacea,  apice  anguste 
albo  limbata.  Pedes  testacei,  coxis  nigris.  Segmcntum  genitale 
magnum  nigrum.  $  Totus  testaceus,  hemelytris  dimidio  abdomine 
brevioribus,  nervis  validis,  fuscis,  impresso-punctatis,  costa  undique 
pallida. 

II. — Forma  macroptera,   $  .      Hemelytra  testacea,  pellucida,  ab- 
domine longiora.  Long.  <?>  1^5   ?  »  2^  lin. 

Boh.,  llandl.,  1817,  p.  55.     Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  73.      St"il,  Ofv., 
1847,  p.  266. 
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A  single  hrachjpterom  ?  ,  from  the  ueiglibourhood  of  Leicester, 
is  before  me,  which  I  refer,  with  some  slight  hesitation,  to  this  species. 
Its  large  size,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  the  medial  carina  on  the 
vertex,  are  charactei's  which  I  am  obliged,  at  least  for  the  present,  and 
in  the  absence  of  more  specimens,  to  regard  as  conclusive.  The  rest  of 
the  diagnosis  is  compiled  from  the  above  authorities. 

h.  Frontis  carina  media  in  vertice  conspicua. 

i.  Trons  duplo  longior  quam  sub  ipsis  oculis  latior. 

*  Liber  rostri  apes  clypeo  aequalis  lougitudine.     Hem- 
elytrorum  nervi  conspicue  impresso-punctati. 

14. — Delpliax  pellucidus,  Fab. 
I. — Forma  macroptera,  ^    $  .     Niger ;  carinse  tam  frontis  quam 
prouoti,  scutelli  et  pronoti  margines,  testacei.     Hemelytra  abdomine 
longiora,   hyalina,  nervis  dense  et  conspicue  impresso-punctatis ;    costa 
circa  membranam  nigricans.     Pedes  fusci,  vel  obscure  testacei. 

II. — Forma  hrachyptera,  ^.  Plerumque  niger,  carinis  tautum 
frontalibus  testaceis.  Sed  variat  ultra  modum,  una  alterave  corporis 
parte  testacea.  Segmentum  genitale  medio  in  angulum  fere  excisum. 
Eostri  articulus  Imus  2do  sequalis  longitudine.  Hemelytra  duplo 
longiora  quam  latiora,  abdominis  tres  partes  obtegentia,  dense  impresso- 
punctata.     Alae  nullre.      ?   Ssepius  testacea,  rare  nigricans  ut  mas. 

Long.  1-U  6;  li-lHin.   ?. 

Fab.,  Rhyng.,  p.  84.     Germ.,  Mag.,  3,  p.  212.     Flor,  E.  L.,  2, 

p.   65.      D.  suturalis,   Curt.,   B.   E.,  Qo7.—Jlavescens   striata 

marginata,   Fab. — dispar.    Fall.,    Zett. — hemiptera,    Germ. — 

obscurella,  Stal,  &c.,  &c.  ) 

Other  works  must  be  consulted  for  the  synonymy  and  immerous 

varieties  of  this  common  species.     However  its  individuals  may  differ 

in  colour,  size,  or  development  of  hemelytra,  they  may  be  separated 

from  all  others  by  the  dense  and  deeply  impressed  punctures  of  the 

veins : — from  D.  neglectus,  by  wanting  the  deeper  brown  tinge  at  the 

sides  of  the  pronotum  and  scutellum,  and  by  their  shorter  antennae, 

the  apex  of  the  2d  joint  of  which  does  not  reach  the  clypeus  ; — from  D, 

striatellus,  by  the  absence  of  the  black  streak  in  the  angle  of  the 

clavus  ; — and  lastly,  from  D.  discolor,  by  the  difterent  form  of  the  frons 

(see  synopsis).     Zetterstedt  (Ins.  Lapp.,  p.  305.  Delphax  dispar)  was 

the  first  to  observe  that  the  various  forms  of  this  insect  cohabit,  and 

that  the  apterous  and  winged  individuals  are  to  be  found  in  cditu,  thus 

establishing  their  identity  upon  the  surest   basis.     They   are   found 

abundantly  in  grassy  places  throughout  northern  and  central  Europe, 

less  commonlv  in  the  Houth. 
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**  Liber  rostri  apex  clypeo  brevier.     Hcmelytrorum   uervi  nou 
conspicue  impresso-punctati. 

t  Pronotum  et  scutellum  longitrorsum  albido  vittata.    Carince 

frontales  nigro. 

1 5 .  — Deljjhax  collinus^  Boh . 

I. — Forma  macroptera,  ,^ .  Testaceus,  abdomine  nigro.  Frous 
flava,  carinis  albidis,  nigro  marginatis.  Pronotum  et  seutelluin  testaceo- 
brunnea,  carinis  tribus  et  liuea  media  conspicua  albicantibus.  Hemely- 
tra  hyalina,  abdomine  longiora,  nervis  apice  fuscis ;  margo  interior 
pallide  brunneus.  Alarum  nervi  nigricantes.  Pedes  testacei  vel 
pallide  brunnei.  $  Abdomen  testacexim,  supra  nigro-maculatum, 
maculis  in  sex  potissimum  liueas  digestis. 

Jl.—Fonna  hracliyptera,  ^  ?  .  Hemelytra  abdomine  dimidio 
breviora,  testacea,  costa  albicante.  Long.  ^ ,  1-1 J  ;   ?  ,  1 J  lin. 

The  broad  white  mesial  line,  commencing  at  the  vertex,  and  con- 
tinued nearly  to  the  anus,  will  serve  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  this 
species.  It  appears  to  be  rather  uncommon,  but  has  been  found  by 
me  in  meadows  near  Leicester,  in  September. 

ft  Pronotum  et  scutellum  longitrorsum  non  albido  vittata,  verum 

extra  carinas  suas  laterale«  plus  minus  infuscata.    Carinas  frontales 

non  nigro  marginatge,  set  frons  ipsa  nigra. 


'^^Aya^ 


.^^y  \  16. — Delpliax  neglecfus,  Flor. 

I. — Forma  7nacropfera,  ^  $  .  Testaceus,  abdomine  plus  minus 
brunneo,  supra  nigricante.  Prons  tota  cum  carinis  pallida.  Oculi 
nigri.  Pronotum  et  scutellum  medio  pallida,  utrinquc  extra  carinas 
laterales  brunnea  vel  fusca  vel  etiam  nigricantia.  Hemelytra  abdomine 
multo  longiora,  hyalina,  nervis,  extrorsum  fuscis;  costa  basi  pallida, 
circa  niembranae  apicem  nigi-a.     Pedes  testacei. 

II. — Forma  hracliyptera,  ^  5  •  Hemelytra  modo  ad  abdominis 
apicem  producta,  modo  dimidia  parte  breviora.  Cfetcra  ut  in  pnece- 
dente.  Long,  c?,  li;   ?  ,  li-lf  lin. 

Flor,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  57.     D.  difipar,  H.  Sch.,  D.  Ins.,  126. 

Taken  in  abundance  by  me  in  meadows  of  the  midland  district, 
and  near  Eslier.  Plor  has  found  it  in  Estlionia,  and  also  in  the  South 
of  Prance.  The  larva  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  with  two  longi- 
tudinal dark  stripes,  extending  from  the  pronotum  to  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen.  It  is  liable  at  first  sight  to  be  confounded  with  Z>.  striatellus 
and  pellucidm, — but  sec  remarks  on  tlio^e  s])ecies. 

ii.  Prons  dimidio  fere  lougior  quaiii  sub  ipsis  oculis  latior. 
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17. — Dclpliax  duvolor,  Boli.  ? 

I.  —Forma  hrachyptera,,  ^  ?  .  Niger ;  abdominis  segmenta  tes- 
taceo  mai'ginata,  vel  saltern  angulis  posticis  testaceis.  Pronotum  et 
scutellum  fusco-testacea, — aliquando  fere  nigricautia.  Froiis  nigra, 
carinis  pallidis.  Hemelytra  abdomini  dimidio  longitudine  jequalia, 
hyalina;  costa  undique  pallida.  Pedes  testaeei,  femoribus  tibiisque 
fusco  lineatis,  tarsis  4  antieis,  posticorum  articulo  ultimo,  fuscis. 

II. — Forma  macroptera,  ?  .  Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora,  liy- 
alina,  nervis  pallide  brunnein  subtilissime  puuctatis  ;  costa  circa  mem- 
brauam  nigricans.     Caetera  ut  in  prsecedente.  Long.   $  ,  1\  lin. 

Boh.,  Handl.,  1847,  p.  61.     Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  63.     Stal,  Ofv., 
1854,  p.  195. 

A  single  $  ,  taken  in  Darenth  Wood,  appears  to  answer  tbe 
descriptions  of  authors.  The  pronotum  and  scutellum  are  nearly 
black  ;  but  to  this  character  little  importance  can  be  attached.  As 
certainty  is  unattainable  without  more  specimens,  the  name  is  left  for 
the  present  with  a  query. 

At  this  point  I  am  forced,  from  scarcity  of  material,  to  leave  the 
genus  Delphax.  Two  or  three  individuals  of  other  species  are  in  my 
possession,  which  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  identify.  But,  until  an 
exhaustive  comparison  of  published  descriptions  shall  have  proved  them 
to  be  true,  I  am  unwilling  to  risk  any  possible  additions  to  the  existing 

mass  of  synonyms. 

{To  he  continued.)    "^  /.   Jf 


EXTRACT  FROM  M.  ALLARD'S  PAPER  ON  SITONES,  &c. 

BT    E.     C.    RYE. 

{Concluded  from  page   232.) 

S.  REGENSTElNENSis,  Schou.       This  insect,   found  commonly  on 

broom  and  furze,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  size,  some  specimens  being 

quite  twice  as  large  as  others  ;    the  smallest  are  often  apterous,  with 

rounded  shoulders,  and  more  pointed  apex  to  the  elytra.     It  varies  also 

somewhat  in  colour,  its  rather  sparse  clothing  of  scales  being  either 

brownish  or  greenish-grey  ;    nevertheless,  its  almost  globular  thorax, 

convex  elytra,  delicate  (but  very  distinct)  hairs,  and  "  straggling  "  legs 

will  serve  to  distinguish  it  readily  from  all  other  British  species. 

S.  CAMBRicus,  Stephens.  The  robust  build,  prominent  eyes, 
strongly  dilated  and  rounded  sides  of  the  thorax,  coarse  punctuation, 
and  scanty  scales  of  this  insect  separate  it  at  once  from  its  congeners. 
Like  the  other  Sitones,  it  varies  somewhat  in  size,  the  largest  specimens 
being  as  bulky  as  fuU-sizcd  pmicticollis ;    and,  owing  perhaps  to  its 
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habitat,  it  olteu  exhibits  cousiderable  diflerences  iu  colour, — being 
usually  almost  scaleless,  black,  aud  somewhat  shiniug ;  though  when 
freshly  disclosed  its  lower  surface  is  thickly  covered  with  whitish-grey 
scales,  aud  its  elytra  clothed  with  a  very  short,  depressed,  delicate 
goldeu-browu  pubescence,  variegated  with  small  patches  of  dark  brown 
or  black.  The  coarse  punctures  of  the  stria?  can,  however,  always 
be  seen. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  marshy  places,  damp  meadows,  and  sand  pits, 
but  is  never  common.  In  the  London  district  it  has  been  found  at 
Plumstead,  Lee,  Charlton,  Shirley,  Hampstead,  and  Barnes  Common ; 
I  have  also  received  it  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hythe,  Kent  (llev. 
W.  Tyldeu),  and  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Henderson  have  found  it  in 
Scotland. 

S.  CINEKASCENS,  Schou.  The  characters  of  this  species,  of  which 
one  of  the  localities  given  by  M.  Allard  is  "  Angleterre  (coll.  du  Mu- 
seum)," are  given  in  our  last  No.,  p.  256. 

S.  PUNCTicOLLis  (Kirby)  Stephens.  The  only  species  with  which 
this  insect  is  likely  to  be  confounded  is  S.  Jlavesccns,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  its  elytra  longer,  more  parallel-sided,  and  less  suddenly 
contracted  at  the  apex  ;  it  is  also  larger,  with  longer  legs.  It  varies 
somewhat  in  colour,  but  is  usually  brownish-grey,  with  a  slightly  green 
reflection  ;  the  thorax,  generally  reddish-brown,  has  a -pale  central  line, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  three  light  spots  at  the  anterior  margin,  one 
in  the  middle,  and  one  (often  indistinct)  at  the  base  ;  next  to  these  is  a 
pale  lateral  line,  with  a  small  white  spot  outside.  The  head  has  two 
pale  spots  on  the  vertex,  with  the  thoracic  lines  continued  indistinctly. 
The  elytra  have  each  two  interrupted,  irregular,  elevated  and  dark 
coloured  ridges. 

It  is  not  so  common  nsjlavescens,  but  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
Kent,  and  elsewhere  in  the  south  and  middle  of  England.* 

S.  LINEATUS,  Schon.  The  difficulty  is  to  name  a  place  where  this 
pest  does  not  occur  :  from  the  earliest  spring  days,  when  the  first  really 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  tempt  hybernating  insects  to  take  to  the  Aving, 
down  to  the  foggiest  and  dampest  autumn  evenings,  Sitones  Ihieatiis,  in 
a  more  or  less  abraded  and  otherwise  disguised  state,  intrudes  itself 
upon  the  irate  Agriculturist  and  Coleopterist  alike.  The  latter,  despite 
its  often  scaleless  body,  may  know  (and  to  know  is  to  avoid)  it  by  its 


*  iS  ge/twllatits.  Schiin.,  has  occurred  in  central  France,  and  migfU  bo  found  in  the  south  of  England. 
It  resembles  jmneticoUin,  but,  is  shorter,  with  its  elytra  more  suddenly  rounded,  and  its  eyes  more  pro- 
minent. It  is  dull  black,  with  scattered  crey  pubescence,  and  three  white  spots,  one  at  the  scutoUura, 
(he  others  at  the  base  of  the  second  and  fifth  interstices. 
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very  parallel  long  elytra,  generally  cylindrical  shape,  slender  antenna), 
and  thin,  light  coloured,  tarsi  and  tibiee.  When  in  good  condition  its 
surface  is  very  smooth,  with  three  light  lines  on  the  thorax,  and  the 
suture  and  alternate  interstices  also  pale.  Its  ground  colour  also  varies 
from  ashy-brown  to  ochreous  or  greenish-grey  ;  varieties  occur  in  which 
the  light  stripes  are  absent,  or  very  indistinct ;  and  sometimes  darker 
specimens  arc  to  be  found,  with  a  light  spot  at  the  scutellum  and 
shoulders.* 

S.  HispiDULUs,  Germar.  The  elliptic  form,  flattened  eyes,  strong 
and  remote  punctuation,  and  short,  stiff  grey  bristles  of  this  insect, 
readily  separate  it  from  all  our  other  species.  It  is  almost  as  abundant 
as  the  preceding ;  and,  when  quite  fresh,  is  very  prettily  marked,  its 
thorax  having  a  slightly  metallic  reflection,  and  its  elytra  being  varie- 
gated with  small  patches  of  brown  or  black. f 

S.  MELiLOTi,  "Walton.  Allied  to  S.  humeralis  and  S.  lineatns ; 
differing  from  the  former,  which  it  most  resembles  in  size  and  shape,  in 
its  darker  colour,  less  strongly  grooved  head  and  rostrum,  more  finely 
punctured  thorax,  and  longer  elytra ;  which  are,  moreover,  suddenly 
contracted  at  the  apex.  From  Jineatus  it  may  be  known  by  its  larger 
size,  more  robust  and  less  parallel  elytra,  narrower  head,  less  prominent 
eyes,  darker  colour,  and  less  distinctly  punctured  striae.  The  freshest 
specimens  are  but  scantily  clothed  with  ashy-brown  scales,  variegated 
with  indistinct  and  rather  lighter  coloured  markings. 

It  seems  to  be  very  uncommon,  and  occurs  on  the  Trifolium  offici- 
nale, a  straggling,  bushy,  yellow  flowered  trefoil,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at 
Chai'lton  Sandpits,  in  June  and  July.  Eecently  it  has  been  taken  on 
the  same  plant  in  Hammersmith  Marshes  by  Messrs.  S.  &  J.  Stevens, 
and  myself. 

S.  HUMEEALis,  Stephens.  This  pretty  species  is  common  in  the 
south  of  England,  especially  on  the  chalk.  It  abounds  in  vetches  at 
Mickleham,  and  is  found  freely  in  sandpits  near  Croydon;  unlike  most 
of  its  congeners,  it  occurs  on  oak,  birch,  and  hazel,  and  M.  von  Heyden 
has  taken  it  in  Germany  on  willow. 

It  has  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  any  of  our  other  species,  owing 

*  S.  cylindricollis,  Schon.,  taken  in  Europe,  as  far  north  os  Paris,  is  like  lineatus,  but  is  sligiitly 
smaller,  witli  its  eyes  less  prominent,  its  thorax  less  dilated  at  the  sides,  almost  cylindrical,  and  its  elytra 
contracted  at  the  apex.     In  colour  it  is  yellowish-grey,  variegated  with  white  and  brown  spots. 

t  iS.  tibiellut,  SchiJn.,  found  in  temperate  Europe,  is  (according  to  M.  AUard)  generally  confounded 
with  hUpidulug,  frvm  which  it  differs  in  its  unilorm  dark  gi-ey  colour  and  smaller  size,  and  In  having 
its  thorax  wider  and  more  roumlcd  at  the  sides.  The  tibia'  and  tarsi  are  redder,  and  not  so  hairy,  and 
the  femora  only  darkened  in  the  middle,  and  that  in  a  less  degree.  The  bristles,  also,  are  closer  and 
more  numerous. 
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to  its  narrow  head,  somewliat  broad,  Hatteued,  and  "  shield-shaped " 
elytra,  which  have  the  entire  back  dark  brownish,  and  a  broad  1  ght 
coloured  outer  band  on  each  side,  commencing  from  the  shoulder, 
reaching  to  the  apex,  and  gradually  getting  less  distinct  in  outline. 
These  outer  bands  sometimes  extend  considerably  over  the  elytra,  and 
are  sometimes  only  conspicuously  lighter  near  the  shoulders  (the  outer 
part  of  which  is  always  dark),  and  at  the  apex.  The  legs  seem  to  be 
always  reddish-testaceous,  with  the  femora  slightly  darker,  but  the 
entire  insect  varies  in  colour  from  yellowish-brown  to  greeuisli-grey.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  we  have  fourteen  species  for 
certain  in  this  genus,  besides  two  that  require  further  evidence.  I  have 
added  notices  of  eleven  others,  which  are  the  most  likely,  from  their 
recorded  localities,  to  occur  here ;  it  is,  however,  somewhat  improbable 
that  any  of  these  latter  have  hitherto  escaped  notice. 

Of  our  fourteen  species,  no  less  than  seven  were  first  described  by 
British  Entomologists ;  and  it  is  au  agreeable  change  from  the  usual 
suppression  of  English  names  to  find  that  M.  AUard  makes  no  question 
as  to  their  priority  or  suflS.ciency. 

284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Rhyssa  persuasoria. — Seeing  that  Mr.  Dorville  has  recorded,  at  page  262  of 
"  The  Magazine,"  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  of  this  large  Ichneumon,  I  am 
reminded  that,  when  I  was  at  Bournemouth  two  years  ago,  I  took  twenty-eight 
specimens  of  it,  and  could  have  taken  more  if  I  had  tried. 

They  were  flying  about  some  fir  poles,  in  which  were  evidently  the  larva)  of 
one  of  the  Sirices.  Two  of  the  females,  which  I  secured,  had  their  ovipositors  so 
far  in  the  wood  that  they  could  not  withdraw  them  : "rather  a  fix ! !  " 

They  are  certainly  queer  looking  things  when  flying  about  the  timber. — 
Fred.  Bond,  Cambridge,  April  3rd,  1865. 

Occurrence  of  Oonioctena  affinis,  Gyll.,  a  species  new  io  Britain. — Among  some 
British  Coleoptera,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cocking,  of  Norfolk,  I  have  found  one  specimen 
of  a  Oonioctena,  wliich  agrees  with  Gyllenhall's  description  of  njjinis,  and  which, 
Mr,  Cocking  informs  me,  he  found  among  some  sweepings  belonging  to  Mr.  Winter. 


*  S.  discoideus,  Sclion.,  found  in  temperate  and  soulliern  Europe,  is  often  confounded  with 
*M»ierrt//.«,  according  to  M.  Allaixl,  but  is  always  distinguishable  from  that  species  by  its  head  being 
narrower,  especially  at  the  base,  wliicli  causes  the  eyes  to  seem  more  prominent.  The  forehead  and 
rostrum  are  more  deeply  furro\ve<l,  the  humeral  callus  is  a  little  more  prominent,  and  there  is  a  little 
white  callus  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  fifth  interstice. 

M.  Allard  describes  another  species,  S.  hiscrintits,  from  two  specimens,  one  taken  by  himself  near 
Paris,  which  he  states  to  be  closely  allied  to  5.  iliscoiileiu,  but  to  differ  from  it  chiefly  in  having  short, 
fine  clear  grey  silliy  liairs;  wliich,  on  the  second  half  of  tlie  elytra,  form  two  distinct  series  on  each 
interstice. 

.S.  inops,  Schiin.,  taken  in  Austria  and  Prance,  beax-s  great  analogy  to  S.  humeralis,  from  whicli  its 
narrower  elytra  and  thorax  (the  latter  of  which  is  more  contracted  in  front  and  more  finely  punctured), 
Us  imaller  size,  and  less  closely  planted  scales,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it. 
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The  latter  does  iiot  I'emcmbei'  having  taken  this  insect,  but  has  no  doubt  that 
it  was  captured  by  himself,  with  Leptnra  sanguinolenta  (also  in  Mr.  Cocking's 
box),  in  the  Norfolk  feus,  as  he  had  not  collected  elsewhere. 

C.  affinis  resembles  10-punctata,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  black  thorax, 
which  ia  also  less  contracted  in  front,  and  by  the  interstices  of  the  elytra  being 
destitute  of  punctures.  There  appears  to  be  a  vai'iety  with  the  tibiae  and  sides  of 
the  thorax  reddish. — C.  O.  Watekhouse,  British  Museum,  March  4th,  1865. 

Notes  on  Micro-Lepidoptera  {extracted  from  an  unpublished  paper  read  hefore  the 
Cambridge  Entomological  Society  in  February,  1865). 

XantJwsetia  zcegana. — This  is  common  in  the  marshy  field  over  the  "cutter," 
among  Oentaurea  nigra  (Black  Knapweed),  where  1  took  several  fine  specimens  at 
the  end  of  August  last ;  among  them  were  two  beautiful  varieties — the  Xanthosetia 
fen-ugana,  of  Haworth  (figured  in  Wood's  index).  I  also  took  two  of  this  species  in 
Kent,  the  first  week  in  July,  on  a  chalk  hill ;  these  spcimens  are  very  small,  com- 
pared with  those  which  we  get  here,  neither  are  they  so  brilliant  in  colour. 

XoMthosetia.  hamana. — This  is  also  common  in  the  same  localities  as  the  last- 
named.  I  first  noticed  its  appearance  last  year  in  May,  when  I  took  a  small  one 
in  the  field  over  the  "  cutter."  I  took  an  albino  variety  in  Kent,  and  the  ordinary 
forms  were  common  enough.  This  species,  unlike  zKgana,  was  generally  very  large 
in  Kent.  The  last  specimen  I  took  was  in  September,  thus  showing  great  irregularity 
in  its  time  of  appearance  in  the  imago  state. 

Chrosis  tesserana. — This  was  in  abundance  in  Kent  in  the  first  week  in  July. 
I  took  a  fine  series,  I'anging  in  colour  from  light  lemon-yellow  to  deep  chestnut 
red.  It  flies  freely  in  the  sunsliine,  and  has  much  the  same  habit  as  Sericoris 
conchana,  small  specimens  of  which  it  much  resembles  when  on  the  wing.  It  is  a 
very  lively  insect,  and  even  when  in  the  net,  the  chances  are  almost  equal  that  it  gets 
away,  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  bos. 

Tinea  simplicella.- — A  single  specimen  of  this  scarce  species,  I  beat  from  a 
hedge  of  hazel  in  Kent,  the  first  week  in  July.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  species 
feeds  either  in  birds'  nests  or  on  rotten  wood. 

Tinea  nigripunctella. — I  found  a  fine  and  strongly  mai'ked  specimen  of  this  in 
my  photographic  room  in  July. 

Adela  rufimitrella. — Two  specimens  taken  at  rest,  in  the  lane  leading  to 
Chesterton  Church,  at  the  end  of  May.  I  saw  one  flying  in  the  sunshine,  which 
seemed  greatly  attached  to  a  plant  of  Sisymbrium  officinale,  on  which  it  repeatedly 
settled  ;  and  on  my  trying  to  capture  it,  it  flew  off  for  a  short  distance,  but 
returned,  again  and  again,  and  settled  on  the  same  plant.  This  may  prove  to  be 
the  food-plant,  as  the  larva  is  unknown.  On  my  again  visiting  the  same  place,  the 
grass — and  with  it,  of  course,  the  Sisymbrium — had  been  mown,  so  that  I  could 
ascertain  nothing  further  concerning  its  economy. 

Sv:ammerdamia  Vutarea. — I  captured  one  of  this  rare  species  in  Kent.  I  have 
two  others  which  I  met  with  in  the  New  Forest  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Bepressaria ? — I  took  two  very  fine  specimens  of  a  Depressaria,  fiying  at 

dusk  on  a  hill-side  in  Kent ;  they  may  prove  to  bo  either  D.  nanatella  or  a  distinct 
species. 
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Bepressaria  arenclla,  proiyinquella,  suhpro2nnquella,  Alstra'rneriana,  purpurea, 
applana,  ciliella,  clwrophylli,  heracleana,  albipunctella,  and  rhodochrella. — These 
were  all  beaten  from  thatch,  March  25th,  186-i,  at  Cherry- Hinton,  Granchester,  and 
Chesterton.  This  was  a  good  day's  sport,  as  rhodochrella  is  only  lately  introduced 
into  the  British  list,  and  has,  I  believe,  only  been  taken  by  Mr.  Bond  and  myself. 
This  species  is  at  once  distinguished  from  suhpropinquella,  which  it  closely  resem- 
bles, by  its  black  head  and  thorax  ;  a  peculiarity  which  is  very  prominent  when  the 
insect  is  aHvo. 

I  may  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  flight  of  the  various  si^ecies  of  Depres- 
sarioB  when  beaten  out  of  thatch. — Arenella  flies,  or  rather  floats,  lazily  for  a  few 
yards,  and  then  comos  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  is  easily  boxed,  making  no  attempt 
to  escape ;  propinquella  looks  out  for  itself,  and  has  to  be  caught  with  the  net ; 
the  same  with  subpropinquella,  which,  however,  sometimes  flieS  rather  high,  but 
comes  down  after  a  little  time  to  be  caught,  as  an  agreeable  moth  should  do,  when 
it  is  wanted ;  Rhodochrella,  so  far  as  my  experience,  which  is  very  limited,  goes 
(having  taken  but  three),  mounts  high  in  the  air  directly  it  is  dislodged,  and,  after 
a  few  rounds,  comes  leisurely  within  reach ;  I  cannot  say  how  it  behaves  on  the 
ground,  as  mine  were  all  caught  on  the  wing ;  Alstroemeriana,  on  leaving  the 
thatch,  quickly  settles  on  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  barns,  &c.,  when  the  best 
way  to  catch  it  is  to  hold  your  net  beneath  it,  and  to  touch  it  gently,  when  down  it 
goes  into  the  net ;  otherwise  it  is  an  artful  little  dodger ;  purpurea  dodges  about, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  boxed  the  better,  being  rather  small  and  difficult  to  find ; 
ciliella  floats  gently  to  the  ground ;  and  as  it  is  easily  disturbed,  the  best  way  is  to 
kick  it  up,  and  then  catch  it  with  the  net ;  chcerophylli  is  the  most  artful  dodger 
of  the  whole  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  dislodged  it  darts  to  the  ground,  and  if  not  carefully 
marked  down,  is  difficult  to  find  ;  when  found,  it  is  best  to  get  it  to  take  to 
flight  again,  if  possible,  so  as  to  catch  it  on  the  wing,  as  it  has  a  bad  habit  of 
shuffing  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  spoils  itself,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  box  it 
on  the  ground ;  heracleana  flies  very  high,  sometimes  mounting  out  of  sight,  but 
comes  down  again  in  time  to  be  caught. 

During  the  past  summer,  I  also  bred  albipunctella  and  chcerophylli  from 
Chwrophyllwm  temulentum.  The  larva  of  the  latter  was  abundant  all  round  Cam- 
bridge last  year ;  it  should  be  looked  for  the  third  and  last  week  in  June. 

Hypercallia  Christiernana. — T  took  seventeen  specimens  of  this  insect  in  Kent, 
the  first  week  in  July.  Having  taken  two  specimens  there  in  July,  1857,  I  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  locality  another  visit  the  first  opportunity ;  on  the  4th  of 
July  last,  I  gave  myself  the  promised  treat,  and  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of 
my  leaving  the  railway  station  at  Shoreham,  I  captured  a  fine  specimen  in  exactly 
the  same  spot  where  I  had  found  the  two  in  1857.  Most  of  those  who  read  these 
pages  will  be  able  to  imagine  my  intense  delight,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
relate  the  extempore  dances  I  performed,  nor  the  various  capers  I  cut,  nor  the  way 
in  which  I  threw  up  my  hat  into  the  air ;  however,  I  do  not  think  I  was  observed  by 
any  one,  or  I  might  have  been  deemed  an  escaped  lunatic.  I  then  regularly  set  to 
work  to  find  the  insect ;  and  after  five  days'  work,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
seventeen  specimens  on  my  setting  boards.  Their  flight  is  sharp,  and  generally 
straight  ahead  ;  they  are  not  difiicult  to  net,  but  when  in  the  net,  you  must  be  very 
careful  in  boxing  them,  for  the  moth  sits  quite  still  on  the  side  of  the  net,  and,  as 
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you  may  think,  perfectly  unconscious  ;  but  just  as  you  arc  going  to  put  the  box 
over  it,  with  a  jump  and  a  jerk  it  is  gone!  and  woe  betide  you  if  there  is  the 
smallest  hole  in  the  net.  I  lost  two  in  this  way,  to  my  no  small  chagrin.  As  I 
purpose,  if  possible,  having  a  search  for  the  larva  this  next  summer,  I  hope  to  be 
able,  at  a  future  date,  to  give  further  particulars. 

Coleophora  niveicostella,. — I  took  three  specimens  in  Kent  by  sweeping. 

Coleophora  argentula. — I  found  some  hundreds  of  the  larvaa  feeding  on  the 
seed-heads  of  yarrow,  last  October,  at  Chesterton.  From  these  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  breed  enough  for  self  and  friends. 

Batrachedra  ]pinicolella. — Of  this  I  took  a  long  series  in  Kent,  by  beating  fir  trees. 

Phyllocnistis  suffusella  arid  saligna. — Both  bred  freely,  from  poplar  and  willow 
leaves  repectively. — W.  Farren,  Cambridge. 

Offer  to  distribute  puptv  of  Olyphipteryx  Haworthana. — I  shall  bo  glad  to 
send  pupa3  of  this  insect  to  any  one  in  want  of  them,  on  receipt  of  box  and  return 
postage. — Chas.  Campbell,  111,  Travis  Street,  Ancoats,  Manchester, 

Another  singular  instance  of  parasitism. — The  other  day,  an  instance  came 
under  my  notice  of  Pieris  rapce  emerging  from  the  pupa  with  two  of  the  little 
yellow  cocoons  of  Ilicrogaster  glomeratus,  containing  pupas,  rolled  up  in  the  wings. 
Excepting  that  the  wings  never  attained  their  full  size,  the  butterfly  was  otherwise 
perfect.  Having  seen  a  notice  of  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  "  Entomologists 
Monthly  Magazine,"  I  think  this  account  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  same. — 
L.  M.  S.  Pasley,  The  Craig,  Windermere,  March  10th. 

[At  our  request,  Miss  Pasley  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  additional  in- 
formation : — "  There  were  no  protuberances  or  any  external  appearance  denoting 
"  the  presence  of  Ichneumon  cocoons  in  the  pupa.  I  watched  the  butterfly  coming 
"  out  of  the  chrysaUs  skin,  and  did  not  perceive  the  cocoons  till  the  insect  was  quite 
''  free  from  the  said  skin.  I  kept  the  butterfly  alive  for  some  days,  hoping  the 
"  ichneumon  flies  would  appear ;  a  vain  hope,  as  I  suspect  they  were  dead.  I  can- 
"  not  imagine  how  the  Ichneumon  larvae  could  have  formed  their  cocoons  inside  the 
"  chrysalis  without  injuring  the  butterfly  more  than  by  merely  disabling  the 
"  wings."  This  instance  of  parasitism  is  very  extraordinary,  but  may,  perhaps,  be 
explained  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  rule,  the  female 
Microgaster  deposits  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  one  larva,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
larva,  once  attacked,  is  freed  from  further  molestation ;  the  parasites  knowing 
instinctively  that  the  larva  could  only  nourish  a  certain  quantity  to  maturity. 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  Microgaster  attacking  the  above  larva  was  disturbed 
after  having  laid  but  very  few  eggs,  and  the  produce  of  these  was  not  sufiicient 
to  destroy  the  Pieris  larva.  If  the  parasites  had  not  escaped  previous  to  the  trans- 
formation of  their  victim  into  the  pupa  state,  they  would  naturally  be  unable  to 
force  their  way  through  the  hard  pupa  skin ;  and,  as  it  seems,  would  form  their 
cocoons  inside,  and  be  dragged  out  by  the  struggles  of  the  butterfly  to  escape. — Eds.] 

Vanessa  Ichnusa. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Wilson's  note  on  this  form  in  the  April  No. 
of  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,  I  beg  to  i-cfer  him  to  Staudinger's 
remarks  on  V.  urticco  and  Ichnusa,  translated  in  Eut.  Ann.,  ISSi,  pp.  98,  99.     In 
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my  paper  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  European  Rhopalocera  (Ent.  Trans., 
3rd  series,  vol.  1,  pp.  481 — -491),  I  have  said,  in  classifying  groups  of  forms,  "A  sub- 
species is  a  permanent  variety,  linked  to  its  nearest  ally  by  intermediate  forms, 
but  which  entirely  replaces  the  type  in  the  localities  in  which  it  occurs.  A  sub- 
species is  not  a  true  species,  but,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  may  become 
so  in  time,  as  the  varieties  intermediate  between  itself  and  the  parent  or  cognate 
species  die  out."  "  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  These  islands  contain  30  species  [of 
recorded  butterflies].  Three  of  these  are  peculiar  species,  and  several  of  the  others 
are  sub-species,  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
species,  although  some  of  their  larvae  differ  from  those  of  the  parent  species." 

"  Urticw  has  a  Corsican  sub-species,  Ichnusa,  attached  to  it ;  but  sUght  as  the 
difference  between  them  is,  it  is  correlated  in  the  larva,  although  an  intermediate 
variety  occurs  in  Italy  and  Turkey.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
larva  of  the  intermediate  variety  agrees  with  cither  urficce  or  Ichnusa." — W.  P.  Kikby. 

DianthiBcia  albimacula, —  Permit  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  jjorfect 
genuineness  of  Mr.  Lacy's  caiituro  of  D.  alhimacula. 

I  myself  observed  the  insect  on  the  wing,  but  his  was  the  lucky  net  to  bag  it  j 
I  saw  my  friend  make  the  capture,  and  stood  by  while  he  pinned  and  boxed  it. 

I  may  add,  that  we  have  determined  to  thoroughly  hunt  up  the  locality,  during 
the  coming  season,  for  the  insect  in  all  its  stages,  and  are  very  sanguine  of  success. 
— Henry  Stephens,  National  School,  Alverstoke,  Gosport,  March  2nd,  1865. 

A  new  locality  for  Micra  ostnna. — It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  a  few  yeai's 
since,  that  I  captured,  on  the  sand-hills  at  Pombrey,  South  Wales,  a  pretty  little 
insect  whose  identity  I  have,  until  lately,  been  utterly  unable  to  establish.  The 
spot  at  which  I  secured  it  was  rather  barren  and  sandy,  in  a  sheltered  situation  ; 
an  abundance  of  dwarf  sallow  grew  in  the  vicinity,  and  also,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
thistles,  bedstraw,  wild  thyme,  and  a  short  kind  of  grass,  from  which  latter  I  expect 
that  I  disturbed  it ;  at  any  rate,  the  insect  was  flying  low  over  the  baiTen  sand 
■•vhen  I  caught  it.  The  day  was  showery,  with  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine, 
during  which  H.  Semele  and  other  butterflies  were  on  the  wing. 

During  one  of  these  gleams  I  took  the  insect,  and  seeing  that  it  was  something 
I  did  not  know,  boxed  and  pinned  it  at  once.  The  recollection  of  the  captui-e  is 
very  fresh  in  my  mind,  owing  to  the  pleasure  of  the  exjiedition  and  the  difficulty 
I  have  had  in  getting  the  insect  named. — JohnT.  D.  Llewelyn,  Ynisygerwn,  Neath. 

Tineo!  feeding  in  birds^  nests. — I  have  seen  it  recorded  soniewherc,  that  Tinea 
semifulvella  has  been  bred  from  birds'  nests.  Hoping,  therefore,  to  get  hold  of  it, 
I  collected,  last  winter,  a  lot  of  nests  of  the  chaffinch  and  other  birds  that  use  wool 
and  hair,  and  kept  them  until  the  summer. 

I  was  disappointed  of  semifulvella,  but  bred  from  the  nests,  besides  a  few 
T.  rusticella  and  fuscipunctella,  upwards  of  two  hundred  T.  ganomella  (Llapella). 
Preserving  them  all  was  out  of  the  question,  and,  indeed,  it  was  no  easy  job  to 
secure  them;  since  they  all  came  out  within  a  week,  and  when  the  box  was  unco- 
vered, from  twenty  to  fifty  specimens  at  a  time  running   as  Tinea   can   run,  put 
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one's  agility  to  tlie  tost,  especially  as  wool-eating  (?)  Tineas  can  hardly  be  considered 
desirable  things  to  set  at  liberty  in-doors.  Some  that  did  escape  were  found  in  cop. 
on  the  ceiling  abont  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night. — Chas.  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere. 

Gratvitous  offer. — I  have  the  following  sj^ecies,  in  good  order,  in  duplicate, 
which  I  am  willing  to  distribute.  If  anything  is  sent  in  return,  I  will  willingly  pay 
postage  one  way,  otherwise  I  shall  expect  applicants  to  bear  the  double  postage. 
A  written  application  must,  in  all  cases,  precede  the  sending  of  a  box. 

L.Adonis,  S  $.  L.  Agestis,  $  $.  Liparis  dispar.  M.  fiiruncula^sonth  coast 
form).  L.  testacea.  C.  curtula.  M.  galiata.  E.  cervinata.  P.  stratiotalis. — F. 
LovELL  Keays,  4,  Harringay  Villas,  Green  Lanes,  Tottenham,  N, 

Variety  of  the  larva  of  Tamiocampa  gracilis.- — To  those  who  know  the  larva  of 
this  species  only  in  its  more  usual  bluish-green,  or  yellowish  olive-green 
ooat,  the  following  description,  given  me  by  Mr.  Buckler,  of  a  variety  sent  him  from 
Epping,  \\dll  seem  strange ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  moth  which  was 
b'l-ed  froiA  it. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  larva  was  deep  broiun  tinged  with  pink,  the  slender 
dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  lines  of  the  same,  but  shomng  rather  paler ;  along  the  region 
of  the  spiracles,  and  reaching  half-way  down  the  anal  jDrolegs,  a  broad  sti'ipe  of  pale 
dingy  pink,  sharply  edged  above  with  a  fine  blackish  line ;  belly  and  legs  of  the 
ground  colour  :  the  usual  dots  appeared  dark  brown  within  paler  rings,  and  the 
back  was  slightly  freckled  with  the  paler  tint. — Rev.  J  Hellins,  February  2Srd,  1865. 

Food  of  Boarmia  ahietaria. — Last  summer,  Mr.  D'Orville  bred  a  very  large, 
light-coloured,  $  specimen  from  a  larva,  which  he  captured  and  fed  up  on  whortle- 
berry, Vaccinium  myrtillus ;  and  the  year  before,  I  bred  some  fine  dark  moths  from 
three  or  four  larvae  sent  me  by  Dr.  Knaggs  in  1862,  which  from  the  first  fed  on 
bu-ch  by  choice,  eating  leaves  when  they  were  to  be  had,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1862-3,  nibbling  the  bark  of  slender  twigs  whenever  the  weather  was  mild. — Id. 

Hybernation  of  the  larva  of  Pseudopterpna  cytisaria. — I  have  lately  been  much 
interested  in  watching  some  Uttle  larvae  of  this  species,  which  I  had  turned  out 
when  first  hatched  (July,  26th,  1804)  on  a  large  plant  of  broom  in  my  garden.  I 
looked  for  them  first  on  2nd  December,  and  after  a  little  search  found  several  sitting 
about,  stiffly  stuck  out  like  little  spurs  from  near  the  base  of  the  larger  green 
shoots  of  the  broom :  they  sat  still  through  rain,  and  snow,  and  frost,  sometimes 
being  themselves  well  crusted  over  with  hoar-frost ;  but  the  furious  wind  of  Janu- 
ary 14th  seemed  to  disturb  their  placidity,  for  on  looking  at  them  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  I  found  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  shifted  themselves  on  to  the  leo 
side  of  the  stouter  and  older  brown  branches. — Id. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  April  Srd,  1865. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Capt.  W.  S.  Rooke,  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  R.  S.  Schofield,  Esq.,  of  the 
Junior  Cai-lton  Club,  and  Dr.  Jules  Sichel,  of  Pai'is,  were  elected  Members ;  and 
Stephen  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Bristol,  was  elected  a  Subscriber  to  the  Society. 
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The  President  exhibited  a  species  of  Bolhocerus,  sent  liy  Mr.  Odowahn,  trom 
Gawlior,  in  Australia.  Mr.  Odewahu  mentioned  that  he  had  found  this  species  in 
the  ground  of  the  hard  road,  and  that  it  made  a  noise  (as  he  thought)  by  rubbing 
the  tarsi  and  coxaa  together.  The  President  said  that  he  had  found  the  European 
species,  B.  galUcus,  in  hard  limestone  rock,  into  which  it  burrowed  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Professor  Wcstwood  thought  that  Mr.  Odewahn  must  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  caused  the  sound. 

Mr.  Moore  exhibited  a  bos  of  diurnal  Lepidoptera,  captured  by  Capt.  Lang  in 
the  North-Western  Himalayas ;  among  them  was  a  new  species  of  Lyccenidce,  an 
Anthocaris,  closely  allied  to  A.  cardamines,  and  the  European  Pieris  Dcvplidice. 
Mr.  Moore  also  exhibited  two  species  of  Heterocerous  Lepidoptera,  attacked  by 
Sphwroid  growths  ;  these  were  found  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Eussell  at  Darjeeling. 

Mr.  Janson  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  insects  of  all  orders,  captured  by 
Mr.  Eussell  in  the  Himalayas,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling; 
among  them  were  many  beautiful  new  species  of  Geometridce. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  seven  different  kinds  of  galls,  collected  by  IM^r.  Lowne 
in  Syria ;  some  of  these  were  very  peculiar,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  all  of  them  were  really  the  production  of  insects.  They  were  on 
species  of  Acacia;  Atriplex,  Tamarix,  jErua,  Rcemurea,  and  a  kind  of  gi'ass. 

The  President  mentioned,  that  last  summer  when  crossing  Monte  Moro,  he 
found  numerous  little  circular  holes  in  the  snow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there 
was  invariably  some  species  of  insect  in  a  dead  or  torpid  condition,  and  occasionally 
a  piece  of  peat.  He  concluded  that  the  insects  had  flown  or  fallen  on  the  snow,  and 
had  formed  these  depressions  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  their  bodies. 

Professor  Wcstwood  made  some  observations  on  the  "  Chigoe  "  or  "  Jigger," 
with  special  reference  to  a  memoir  just  published  by  Dr.  Carsten,  of  Moscow.  He 
added,  that  although  this  paper  was  most  elaborate  in  its  anatomical  details,  it 
added  no  information  on  the  most  important  point,  viz.,  the  larval  state  of  the 
insect,  and  that  on  this  subject  we  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  The 
Professor  commented  very  strongly  on  the  generic  name  employed  by  Dr.  Carsten, 
viz.,  Bhyncoprion  of  Oken,  which  is  in  reality  only  a  synonym  of  a  genus  of  Acari,  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  insect  in  question,  more  than  the  fact  that  the  "Jigger" 
was  once  considered  an  Acarus.  This  was  less  excusable,  because  he  had  himself 
formed  the  genus  Sarcopsylla  for  the  reception  of  the  species,  in  the  transactions 
of  this  Society  in  1840 ;  and  Guerin-Meneville  had  also  employed  the  term 
Dermatophilus  for  the  same  insect. 

Mr.  Bates  said  that  he  had  frequently  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  "Jigger," 
but  could  say  nothing  about  the  larval  state.  The  popular  opinion  was  that 
the  abdomen  of  the  female  burst  in  the  flesh,  and  that  the  larva)  fed  in  the  wound  ; 
he  could  not,  however,  confirm  this. 

Mr.  Bates  read  a  memoir  on  the  species  belonging  to  the  Gcodephagous  genus 
Agra,  found  in  the  Amazon  region,  comprising  47  species,  of  which  he  had  himself 
taken  42,  31  of  them  being  new.  Mr.  Bates  remarked  that  these  insects  possessed 
crepitating  powers,  the  explosion  not  being  audible,  but  capable  of  being  distinctly 
felt,  and  leaving  a  stain  upon  the  fingers. 

END     OF    VOL.    I. 
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"The  aspect  of  external  nature,  as  it  presents  itself  in  its  generality  to  thoughtful  contemplatiou, 
is  that  of  unity  in  diversity,  and  of  connection,  resemblance,  and  order,  among  created  things  most 
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such  an  assemblage  of  objects  and  forces, — to  embrace  alike  the  discoveries  of  the  earliest  ages  and 
those  of  our  own  time, — and  to  analyze  the  details  of  phseuomena  without  sinking  under  their  mass, 
are  efforts  of  human  reason  in  the  path  wherein  it  is  given  to  man  to  press  towards  the  full  com- 
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speak,  to  his  intellectual  dominion,  the  rough  materials  which  he  collects  by  observation.'' 

Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
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VOLUME    II. 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PLUMULES,  &c.,  OF 
CERTAIN  DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA,  AS  A  MEANS  OF  SPECIFIC 
DIAGNOSIS. 

BT     JOHN    WATSON. 

The  plumules  are  found  only  in  the  male  sex,  and  appear  to  be 
hollow  balloou-like  bags,  well  adapted  to  act  as  air  vessels  ;  they  lie 
between  and  under  the  rows  of  the  ordinary  scales,  which  they  may 
raise,  when  inflated,  at  the  will  of  the  insect,  and  thus  give  greater 

buoyancy.  Each  plu- 
mule is  attached  to  the 
wing  by  a  peduncle  and 
bulb,  through  which  air 
may  be  communicated 
to  the  nervures ;  the 
opposite  end  possessing 
eUia  calculated  to  act  as 
in  the  spiracles  of  in- 
sects.* 

It  is  specific,  not 
generic,  distinction 
which  seems  to  be  es- 
tablished by  an  exami' 
nation  of  theseplumules; 
for  although  a  generic 
type  may  apparently 
sometimes  occur,  it 
blends  into  others  ;  and, 
like  any  single  character 
of  a  genus,  is  not  abso- 
lutely trustworthy.  The 
specific  distinctions, 
however,  are  manifest 
and  decided. 

*  For  further  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  (also  by 
Mr.  John  Watson)  "  On  cbktain  Scales  of  Diukn al  Lepidoptera,"  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  tlie  third  series  of  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  1&61-2.— Eds, 
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In  every  (male)  specimen  of  a  species  the  plumules  are  the  same ; 
while  the  differences  between  those  of  different  species  are  such  as  to 
prevent  any  difficulty  in  identification  :  hence  they  are  very  useful  in 
determining  whether  any  given  insect  be  worthy  of  the  rank  of  a  spe- 
cies, or  whether  it  be  merelj'  a  variety. 

In  the  genus  Pieris  the  plumules  of  P.  rapce  and  na'pi  have  long 
been  known  and  figured.  An  extended  examina(;ion  of  this  genus  proves 
that  each  species  possesses  its  own  characteristic  plumule,  by  which  it 
can  be  identified  with  even  greater  certainty  than  by  other  appearances. 
In  the  PieridcG  there  are  generic  types  in  great  variety,  besides  that  of 
Pieris ;  and  thus  in  Anthocaris,  Thestias,  Euterpe,  JUronia,  and  Heho- 
moin,  somewhat  similar  plumules  are  fouud  ;  that  of  each  species  having 
its  own  identifying  form. 

A  different  type  is  found  among  some  genera  of  the  Heliconidee, 
each  species  again  with  its  own. 

Among  the  Nymplialidce  several  groups  are  furnished  with  plu- 
mules :  the  connecting  links  between  the  Nymplialidce  and  Heliconidce, 
viz.,  Mucides  and  Golcenis  having  plumules  similar  to,  and  yet  distinct 
from,  those  of  Heliconia  :  Agraulis  exhibits  a  very  singular  plumule ; 
and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  the  specific  differences  in  those 
of  the  large  group  Argynnis ;  while,  strange  to  say,  plumules  have  not 
been  detected  on  any  species  of  the  genus  Melitcea.  A  similar  apparent 
inconsistency  exists  in  the  closely  allied  genera  Neptis  and  Athyma,  the 
former  being  without  plumules,  and  the  latter  possessing  them. 

The  Satyridce  are,  in  some  genera,  abundantly  clothed  with  plumules, 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  some  species  of  a  genus  {Erelia,  for 
instance,)  display  these  tests,  many  others  are  without  them  ;  so  it  is 
with  Satyrus,  in  which  the  plumule  of  S.  Janira  has  long  been  used  as 
a  microscopic  test-object. 

Among  the  Lyccenidce  the  genus  Lyceena  possesses  the  so-called 
"  battledore  scales,"  long  known  to  microscopists,  but  not  before  men- 
tioned as  affording  any  trustworthy  test  between  species.  These,  and 
the  plumules  of  the  Pieridce,  are  certainly  the  moat  interesting  of  these 
organizations.  The  closely  allied  genus  Thecla  has  not  been  found  to 
possess  plumules.  In  the  great  family  Papilionidce,  and  in  the 
Dana'idce,  none  of  these  plumules  have  yet  been  discovered  ;  but  the 
subject  (one  which  will  repay  any  Naturalist  who  will  pursue  it,)  has 
only  lately  been  entered  into  with  zest. 

The  delicai  e  beauty  of  these  objects,  their  various  forms,  and  their 

affinities,  afford  au  endless  interest,  heightened  by  a  consideration  of 

the  physiological  fact  that  Creative  Power  has  revelled  in  so  great  a 

variety  of  these  minute   atoms ;    though,  in  all  cases,  with  the  same 

apparent  end  in  view. 

Bowdon,  April  6th,  1865. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GENUS  DORYLUS,  AND  UPON  A  NEW  GENUS 

OF  APID.E. 

BY    FKEDEEICK    SMITH,    V.T.E.S. 

The  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine  will  no  doubt  contain  a 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  on  Monday,  the 
1st  of  May,  in  Avhich  will  be  noticed  Dr.  Jerdon's  discovery  of  the 
workers  of  the  genus  Dorylus ;  but  I  think  this  claims  something  more 
than  the  simple  record  of  the  fact.  Eor  many  years  the  males  only 
were  known  of  the  remarkable  genus  ;  such  had  been  the  case  since 
the  time  when  Linnseus  described  the  type,  Dorylus  helvolus,  placing  it 
in  the  genus  Vespa ;  here  it  continued  until  Fabricius  formed  the  genus 
Dorylus  for  its  reception  ;  this  was  in  1793,  but  it  was  not  until  1858 
that  another  sex  was  discovered.  The  affinities  of  the  genus  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  Hymenopterists,  and,  at  length,  appeared 
Shuckard's  most  able  monograph  on  these  insects,  in  which  the 
connection  between  the  genus  Lahidus  (the  Dorylus  of  the  new  world), 
and  the  genus  Th^phlopone  was  suggested,  a  genus  consisting  of  workers 
only,  but,  as  shown  by  Shuckard,  possessing  so  many  analogous  points 
of  structure,  as  to  induce  him  to  consider  them  to  be  the  females  of 
the  genus  Lahidus. 

In  1858,  the  Hon.  Walter  Elliot  discovered  nests  of  Dorylus  near 
Madras ;  he  states,  that  they  live  after  the  manner  of  ants,  under 
stones,  &c.,  and  their  varieties  are  very  numerous.  Dr.  Jerdon's 
account  accords  precisely  with  that  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Elliot,  but 
unfortunately  neither  of  these  gentlemen  discovered  the  female ;  on 
some  future  occasion  I  hope  to  receive  all  the  sexes.  Dr.  Jerdon 
promising  to  use  every  exertion  to  obtain  them.  The  Dorylidcd  now 
consists  of  four  genera,  Dorylus,  Bhogmus,  Dabidus,  and  jEnictus ;  they 
are  genera  of  social  species,  and  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  group.  We  have  much  to  learn  in  order  to  complete  our 
knowledge  of  these  genera ;  of  Dorylus,  twelve  species  are  described, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  three  or  four  undescribed  ones  ;  BliogmMS 
only  contains  a  single  species ;  but  twenty-one  are  known  of  the  genus 
Lahidus,  and  four  of  the  genus  ^nictus.  Only  twelve  species  of  the 
genus  Typlilopone  have  been  discovered,  so  that  the  workers  of  twenty- 
six  species  are  unknown. 

In  tlie  report,  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  will  be  recorded 
the  reading  of  a  short  paper  on  some  Australian  Hymenoptera,  and, 
probably,  allusion  will  be  made  to  a  most  remarkable  species  of  bee, 
named  Thaumatosoma  Duboulayi,  taken  on  the  Swan  Eiver  by  F.  du 
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Boulay,  Esq  I  stated  that  this  was  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
species  of  bee  had  been  discovered  having  true  capitate  antennae, 
exactly  resembling  in  general  form  those  of  a  species  of  Argynnis.  So 
truly  are  they  papilionaceous  in  form,  that  the  whole  of  the  joints,  from 
the  second  to  the  eleventh,  are  exceedingly  slender  and  filiform,  the 
two  terminal  ones  forming  a  black  knob  or  club.  This  I  characterized, 
as  being  the  most  remarkable  deviation  from  the  normal  form  of  the 
antennae  of  a  bee  with  which  I  was  acquainted  ;  only  a  single  instance 
at  all  approaching  this  singular  construction  being  known  to  me  ;  this 
is  in  a  species  of  the  genus  Melissodcs  from  Rio,  being  one  of  the  long- 
horned  bees  {Euceridce),  of  Brazil.  In  this  species,  however,  it  is  only 
the  apical  joint  that  is  enlarged  and  compressed,  the  three  sub-apical 
ones  being  slender ;  the  rest  are  of  the  usual  form.  I  therefore 
concluded  that  the  Axistralian  bee,  Thaumatosoma  Duhoulai/i,  was  an 
unique  and  beautiful  instance  of  the  endless  variety  of  forms,  with 
which,  by  degrees,  we  are  becoming  acquainted.  Great  then  was  my 
surprise  when  Professor  Westwood  acquainted  us  tluit  he  had  long  ago 
described  a  bee  with  antennae  "  much  more  like  those  of  a  butterfly  " 
than  tlie  one  before  him  ;  more  like  they  could  not  possibly  be  ;  indeed, 
tliey  are  so  like,  that  a  Lepidopterist  seriously  asked  me  whether  I 
really  had  not  stuck  a  butterfly's  antennae  on.  That  a  species  of  bee 
should  have  been  described  by  a  brother  Hymenopterist,  a  bee  too  of 
so  remarkable  a  character,  I  may  indeed  say,  not  only  took  me  by 
surprise,  but  convicted  me  of  an  unpardonable  degree  of  ignorance, 
having  published  what  I  had  put  forth  as  a  complete  list  of  described 
species ;  this,  in  itself,  was  bad  enough,  but  it  did  not  end  here  ; 
Mr.  du  Boulay's  discovery  lost  all  claim  to  novelty  ! 

My  first  aim  and  endeavour  naturally  was  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  this  antecedent  butterfly-horned  bee,  and  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  which  it  was  described,  the  results  I  will 
presently  show;  but  I  must  here  state  the  object  of  these  observations  ; 
it  is  to  correct  an  erroneous  conclusion  which  many  will  probably  arrive 
at,  namely,  that  I  have  not  described  a  great  novelty.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  what  follows  will  remove  such  an  opinion.  I  still  claim  for 
Mr.  du  l^uulay's  discovei-y  all  the  novelty  and  interest  to  which  I 
originally  deemed  them  entitled. 

The  insect  described  by  Mr.  Westwood,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
belonged  to  the  Entomological  Society,  having  been  presented  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Kirby.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having  been 
presented,  together  with  all  type  specimens,  to  the  National  Collectiou 
by  tho  Entomological  Society  ;  it  is  a  species  of  Nomia,  a  genus  which 
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contains  the  Ralicti  of  the  tropics ;  it  is  from  Brazil,  is  about  seven 
lines  long,  and  of  an  uniform  brownish-black,  with  brown  wings  ;  its 
intermediate  femora  are  enormously  swollen,  and  compressed  into  a 
semi-dentate  process  beneath  ;  the  posterior  tibiae  are  also  very 
curiously  developed,  and  compressed  into  a  large  sub-triangular  mass, 
with  a  tooth  at  its  inferior  angle ;  altogether,  it  is  a  bee  of  remarkable 
form  ;  but,  instead  of  possessing  antennae  resembling  those  of  a  butter- 
fly, they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  tJiose  of  several  of  the  males  of 
species  of  the  genus  Megachile,  which  have  antennae  of  the  ordinary  type 
of  form,  excepting  the  apical  joint,  which,  as  Mr.  Kii'by  remarks,  "  is 
compressed,"  which  gives  them  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a  Fapilio; 
the  species  is  named  Nomia  Kirhii. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  feel  assured  that  one's  memory  is 
not  quite  so  treacherous  as  I  began  to  fear  it  was  becoming,  for  the 
monograph  of  the  genus  Nomia,  in  which  Mr.  Westwood  described 
N.  Eirbii,  although  certainly  begun  ten  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been 
published ;  it  is  satisfactory  also  to  find  that  I  have  not  been  so 
negligent  of  the  laboui's  of  a  brother  Hymenopterist  as  I  feared  I 
might  have  been  ;  and,  also,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
alteration  to  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  paper  on  Australian 
Hymenoptera,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Entomological  Society. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    LARVA   OF    DEILEPHILA. 
BY    J.    BOSWELL    SYME,    F.L.S. 

If,  as  our  best  authorities  tell  us,  a  severe  winter  be  favourable  to 
the  development  of  insect  life,  we  may,  this  season,  hope  for  a  larger 
list  of  captures  than  that  which  has  been  afforded  by  the  few  last 
summers :  and  to  hear  of  the  re-appearance  of  some  of  the  rarities 
which  gladdened  our  hearts  in  years  gone  by.  Among  the  Lepidoptera 
of  which  we  have  had  to  lament  the  disappearance,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  is  Deilephila  galii,  of  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
procure  numerous  specimens  during  the  years  1856 — 1S62  ;  and,  in 
the  hope  of  its  re-appearance,  I  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  its 
habits,  which  I  trust  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  may  be  on  the 
look  out  for  the  larva  of  this  handsome  moth  ;  and  which  may  also 
possibly  furnish  hints  to  those  who  may  find  themselves  in  localities 
where  the  lost  D.  euphorhice  might  be  expected  to  occur.  That  this 
latter  has  not  been  recently  found  is  no  proof  that  it  is  really  extinct, 
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until  the  coast,  from  Lancashire  to  Hampshire,  has  been  thoroughly 
examined :  not  for  a  week  or  fortnight  only,  but  during  the  whole  of 
August  and  September  at  least,  if  the  larva  of  D.  euphorhiae  be  as 
irregular  as  that  of  its  near  kinsman,  D.  galii. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  found  a  few  larvse  of  D.  galii  on 
the  sand-hills  at  Deal,  about  the  middle  of  August.  In  1856,  I  went 
to  Deal  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  a  few  days  later,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  called  by  Mr.  P.  Bouchard  to  see  a  nearly  full-fed  larva  which 
he  had  found.  Shortly  after  I  found  one  myself;  and  I  continued  to 
hunt  for  them  successfully  until  the  end  of  September,  having  by  that 
time  taken  about  a  couple  of  dozen. 

In  1857,  I  was  at  Deal  again,  but  not  till  September  ;  and  I  found 
no  larvas  until  the  end  of  the  month,  Avhen  they  began  to  appear,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  beginning  of  November. 

In  1858,  though  I  examined  the  old  localities  throughout  Sep- 
tember and  October,  I  was  able  to  procure  only  three — in  the  early  part 
of  the  latter  month. 

In  1859,  I  visited  Deal  in  the  second  week  in  August,  and  found 
that,  even  then,  I  was  too  late  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  brood,  as 
the  very  numerous  patches  of  dried  "  frass  "  testified  ;  nevertheless, 
during  the  remainder  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  I  took 
about  forty  or  fifty  specimens  in  this,  the  great  galii  year. 

In  18G0,  I  was  at  Deal  for  a  fortnight  in  the  end  of  August, — and 
in  1861,  for  about  as  long,  in  the  end  of  September ;  but  on  neither 
occasion  was  I  able  to  find  either  larva,  or  "  frass  "  to  indicate  that 
there  had  been  any  ;  and  in  1862,  in  the  end  of  August,  I  took  the  last 
three  galii  larvae  which  I  have  seen,  as  I  could  find  none  in  1863 
and  1864. 

Prom  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  larva  may  appear 
from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  October :  so  that  we  can 
have  no  certainty  of  meeting  with  it,  even  if  we  be  in  the  right  locality, 
unless  we  are  able  to  make  a  protracted  residence  in  the  spots  where  it 
is  expected  to  occur. 

The  larva  is  not  only  irregular,  but  very  local — capricious,  one 
would  be  apt  to  say.  I  have  hunted  all  over  the  sand-hills  from  Deal 
to  Sandwich;  but  never  found  it,  except  from  the  first  Battery  southwards 
as  far  as  the  large  sand-hills  extend,  and  from  the  sea  westward  for  two  or 
three  hundred  yards. 

In  1857,  and  in  this  year  only,  the  larva  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Stevens 
and  myself,  on  the  shingles  from  Kingsdown  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
butts  for  rifle-practice  to  the  south  of  that  village,— a  little  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
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The  food-plauts  at  Deal  are  Galium  verum,  or  yellow  ladies'  bed- 
straw,  and  Galium  elat urn  {Molhigo),  or  great  white  ladies'  bedstraw; 
though  I  found  the  larva  would  eat  Galium  saxatile,  or  smooth  heath 
bedstraw,  but  refused  Galium  palustre  (marsh  bedstraw)  and  G.  Aparine 
(goosegrass) .  It  seems  to  prefer  the  scrubby  to  the  very  luxuriant 
plants,  as  comparatively  few  were  found  on  the  latter  :  one  reason  for 
this,  no  doubt,  is  that,  on  the  sand-hills,  at  least,  the  very  luxuriant 
plants  are  those  which  have  been  covered  up  with  blowing  sand,  and  so 
probably  were  not  visible  at  the  time  the  eg^  was  deposited. 

The  larvae  are  almost  always  in  pairs  ;  and  when  I  came  upon  one, 
I  was  seldom  disappointed  of  finding  another  within  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should  be  difficult  to  notice  a  larva  so 
large  and  so  brightly  coloured  as  that  of  -D.  galii,  when  full  fed ;  espe- 
cially as  it  feeds  quite  exposed :  but  I  can  only  say  that  on  the  sand- 
hills it  is  so, — much  more  there  than  on  the  shingle,  the  grey  colour  of 
which  seems  better  than  the  yellow  of  the  sand  for  throwing  up  the 
olive  of  the  larva,  which,  on  the  sand-hills,  is  generally  found  only  on 
plants  growing  on  loose  sand,  without  any  covering  of  moss  or  herbage. 
On  the  sand-hills,  indeed,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  larva?  were  traced 
from  the  frass,  which  catches  the  eye  much  more  readily  than  the  larva 
itself.  The  frass  of  small  larvae  may  be  known  from  that  of  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  (which  is  commonly  found  with  it),  by  being  less  of  one 
size,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  increase  in  bulk  of  the  larger  larvae. 

On  seeing  "  frass,"  observe  the  direction  in  which  it  increases  in 
size  and  in  freshness.  The  latter  is  easily  ascertained  in  dry  weather ; 
but  after  dew  or  rain,  it  requires  an  experienced  eye  to  enable  one  to 
pronounce  on  this  point  with  certainty.  When  the  direction  in 
which  the  larva  has  moved  (rarely  more  than  a  yard  or  two)  is  dis- 
covered, it  is  generally  easy  to  find  it,  if  it  has  not  spun  up,  when  it  is 
mere  chance,  as  it  usually  moves  some  distance  after  ceasing  to  feed. 
I  only  twice  found  the  pupa. 

When  young,  the  larva  is  generally  exceedingly  like  that  of 
Macroglossa  stellatarum  of  the  same  size,  being  pale  or  dark  green,  with 
a  white  lateral  stripe ;  but  the  horn  is  not  blue  at  the  apex,  as  in  that 
species  ;  the  yellow  spots  sometimes  do  not  appear  till  the  last  change 
of  skin,  but  generally  become  apparent  at  the  second  cast.  When  full 
fed,  the  larvae  of  the  males  are  paler  than  those  of  the  females  ;  at 
least,  on  isolating  a  number  of  the  paler  larvae,  I  found  they  produced 
male  moths. 
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In  looking  foi*  D.  ewphorhim,  the  distribution  of  its  food-plant, 
Etiphorhia  paralias  (sea  spurge),  must  be  attended  to.  On  the  east 
coast  it  is  very  rare,  though  it  grows  on  the  Sussex  coast,  as  well  as  at 
Shoeburyness,  in  Essex.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  is  not  native,  but 
was  sown  by  the  late  Dr.  Bromfield  a  few  years  ago  at  St.  Helens  and 
Norton  Spits.  It  grows  sparingly  in  a  few  spots  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
It  is  abundant  about  Hayling  Island,  and  occurs  on  most  of  the  sandy 
beaches  in  the  south-west  and  west  of  England,  as  far  north  as  Mary- 
port,  in  Cumberland. 

Muphorhia  portlandica,  on  which  it  is  also  said  to  feed,  is  still  more 
a  western  plant,  usually  growing  with  E.  paralias,  but  reaching  north 
to  "Wigtonshire. 

-2J.  cyparissias  has  so  little  claim  to  be  considered  indigenous,  that 
its  localities  need  not  be  mentioned  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  our 
south-western  sandy  coasts  were  properly  hunted,  D.  eupJiorbics  might 
again  be  found  as  plentifully  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Eaddon. 

70,  Adelaide  Road,  London. 


THE    NEUROPTERA    OF    MADEIRA. 
BT   DE.    H.    A.    HAGEK. 


[The  following  paper  was  drawn  up  for  Mr.  Wollaston,  who  intended  that  it 
should  form  part  of  a  second  volume  of  his  "  Insecta  Maderensia "' :  having,  how- 
ever, given  up  the  idea  of  publishing  this  volume,  he  has  placed  Dr.  Hagen's  paper 
in  my  hands  for  publication  here.  The  M.S.  is  in  French,  and  in  translating  it,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  so  as  literally  as  possible.  Descriptions  of  the  new  species 
only  are  here  given,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances  (e.  g.  the  two  species  of 
Myrmeleon),  in  which,  previous  descriptions  being  imperfect,  the  author  has  requested 
that  his  own  may  be  published  in  detail.  The  numbers  coi-respond  with  those 
borne  on  the  pins  of  the  type  specimens ;  these  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum. — R.  McLachlan.] 

TERMITIDyE. 
Genus  Caloteemes,  Hagen. 
C.  PE^cox,  (Wollaston,  M.S.)  Hagen,  Linn.  Ent.,  12,  p.  51. 

Madeira.     I  have  seen  two  specimens,  in  bad  condition. 

This  species  is  allied  to  C.  qfinis,  a  succinic  insect.  It  belongs  to 
the  group  of  G.  castaneus,  of  Burmeister,  and  differs  from  C.  qffinis  in 
its  broader  head  and  thorax,  the  latter  more  dilated  posteriorly,  the 
sides  more  convex  ;  also  by  the  impressions  in  the  anterior  angles. 

Nos.  1  and  2. 
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Genus  Tekmes,  L. 
T.  LUCiFiJGus,  Rossi. 

Very  common  in  Madeira. 

Common  in  all  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
habits  have  been  observed  by  Bassinet,  Bobe-Moreau,  Joly,  Lespes,  and 
others.     Vide  details  in  Linn.  Ent.,  12. 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  6. 

PSOCIDJE. 

Genus  Psocus,  Latreille. 

P.    MAKMORATTJS. 

Albescens  ;  fronte  tlioraceque  fusco-maculatis,  antennis  albidis,  pedibus 
albidis,  femoribus  basi  fuscis  ;  alls  hyalinis,  omnibus  fusco-nebulosis. 

Long,  cum  alis  2  millimetres  ;  exp.  alar.  4  mill. 

Head  with  the  eyes  little  prominent,  milk  white ;  front  brown, 
bordered  posteriorly  with  black  ;  vertex  with  a  brown  spot  on  each  side 
near  the  eyes,  and  clouded  with  brown  behind  the  ocelli.  Antennae 
wliite,  slightly  hairy.  Mesothorax  brown,  the  three  elevations  encircled 
with  white.  Legs  pale,  the  thighs  brownest  at  the  .base.  Wings 
hyaline ;  the  superior  with  the  pterostigma  oblong,  the  cell  on  the  pos- 
terior margin  open,  slightly  curved,  three  slightly  interrupted  transverse 
brown  bands,  one  at  the  base,  one  at  the  middle,  and  the  third  at  the 
base  of  the  pterostigma,  broadest  on  the  posterior  margin  ;  besides 
these,  there  is  a  brown  cloud  before  the  apex  ;  the  bands  follow  slightly 
the  course  of  the  veins  they , cross  ;  posterior  wings  hyaline,  with  two 
brown  clouds  on  the  anterior  margin,  and  two  on  the  posterior. 

Madeira. 

P.  marmoratus  belongs  to  the  group  of  P.fuscopterus  of  Latreille, 
but  it  is  smaller,  the  posterior  cell  bordered  by  a  less  curved  nervure, 
the  head  white.  By  the  markings  of  the  wings  and  the  size  it  comes 
near  P.  pupillatus  of  Dale,  but  this  last  is  darker,  and  the  posterior 
cell  is  altogether  wanting.  Finally,  marmoratus  differs  from  all  allied 
species  by  the  dark  clouds  on  the  posterior  wings. 

No.  7. 

P.  PUPILLATUS,  Dale ;  Walker,  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.,  p.  493,  40. 
Fusco-piceus,  occipite  maculato,  pedibus  pallidioribus  ;    alis  cinereis,  ma- 
culis  anticorum  magnis  fuscis  albo  marginatis. 

Long,  cum  alis  2  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  4^  mill. 

Small,  brown,  two  darker  spots  on  the  occiput,  the  sutures  of  the 
thorax  paler.     Legs  (especially  the  posterior)  slightly  paler.    Neuration 
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singular,  because  the  posterior  areole  is  altogether  wanting ;  pterostigma 
bordered  by  an  elongated  curve.  Anterior  wings  ash-coloured,  with 
some  large  round  browu  spots  in  the  areoles,  bordered  with  white, 
which  causes  them  to  appear  pupillated. 

Madeu'a,  England,  Prussia. 

The  colour  of  the  wings,  and  the  absence  of  the  posterior  areole, 
render  this  species  easily  recognizable. 

No.  8. 

P.    ADUSTUS. 

Fusco-piceus,  occijnte  lineis  incurvis,fronte  rectis,  albidis ;  pedihus  testa- 
ceis;  tarsis  et  tibiarum  apicefuscis;  alispallide  cinereis,anticispterostigmate 
angusto,  ovali,fusco,  utrinque  ohlique  Jlavido  marginato. 

Long,  cum  alls  5  mill. ;    exp.  alar.  10  mill. 

Eather  smaller  than  P.  ajjinis  of  Eambnr.  The  male  with  the  eyes 
rather  large,  the  facets  almost  tuberculose.  Colour  very  dark,  of  a 
brownish  black ;  on  the  occiput  there  are  indistinct  orbicular  whitish 
lines,  and  on  the  forehead  there  are  eight  straight  lines  (and  some  others 
rudimentary)  of  the  same  colour.  Antennas  6  millimetres  in  length, 
hairy  and  blackish.  Thorax  pitchy,  with  a  pale  band  in  the  middle 
beneath,  the  sutures  yellowish.  Legs  dull  yellowish,  the  tarsi  and  the 
tips  of  the  tibise  becoming  brownish.  "Wings  pale  ash-colour,  the  veins 
black,  the  radius  brown ;  pterostigma  narrow,  elongated,  bordered  by  a 
much  flattened  curve,  blackish -brown,  terminated  on  each  side  by  a 
yellowish  line.  Neuration  as  in  the  group  of  P.  lineatus,  excepting 
that  the  pterostigma  does  not  form  a  triangle,  but  an  elongated  oval,  a 
structure  which  is  seen  in  some  succinic  Fsoci. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the  eyes  are  smaller,  with  the 
facets  not  prominent,  the  forehead  larger,  the  antennae  less  pilose.  One 
specimen  (No.  11)  appears  to  be  immature,  the  whitish  colouring  of 
the  head  predominating  over  the  dark.  On  the  middle  of  the  occiput, 
near  the  eyes,  and  round  the  ocelli,  there  are  some  interrupted 
blackish  lines,  formed  by  elongated  points.  The  markings  of  the  wings 
form  ill-described  circles  in  the  middle,  with  a  larger  ash-coloured  spot. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  forehead  is  still  larger  in  No.  11  than  in  No.  12, 
but'  otherwise  both  are  so  similar,  that  I  cannot  discover  any  specific 
diflFerences. 

Madeira. 

P.  adustus  belongs  to  the  group  of  P.  lineatus,  but  it  differs  by  its 
pterostigma  and  by  its  colours  from  all  living  Psoci,  and  resembles  the 
fossil  P.  ciliatus. 

Nos.  10  c?  ;  11  &  12   ?  . 
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P.    PERSONATUS. 

JFuseo-jnceits;  ocGipitefasciis,fronte  lineis  inmirvis,niveis;  anfennis  articulo 
prima  niveo,Jlagello  pallido,  apice  ohscuriore ;  pedibus  testaceis^femoribus 

siibtus  niveis ;  alls  pallide  cinereis,  anticis  ■pterostigmate  angusto,  ovali, 
fusco,  ufrinque  pallide  marginato. 

Long,  cum  alis  3-4  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  7-8  mill.. 

Resembling  P.  adustus  and  of  the  same  group,  but  smaller.  The 
eyes  of  tbe  male  smaller,  head  darker,  almost  blackish,  with  the 
snow-white  lines  very  conspicuous.  These  lines  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows :  above  on  each  side  there  is  a  broad  straight  band,  slightly  excised 
interiorly  near  the  ocelli,  and  interrupted  a  little  in  front,  bent  out- 
wards on  the  occiput  in  order  to  go  near  the  eyes,  where  they  are 
bifurcated ;  between  these  bands  there  are  two  small  lines  of  the  same 
colour  behind  the  ocelli,  and  a  point  in  front  of  them  ;  the  tubercles 
of  the  ocelli  dotted  with  snow-white ;  forehead  with  six  lines  curved 
outwardly,  the  last  on  each  side  trifurcated  on  the  outside.  Antennae 
very  slightly  pilose,  yellowish,  brown  at  the  tips ;  the  basal  joint  snow- 
white,  the  second  brown.  Thorax  with  a  line  above  and  the  sutures 
whitish,  abdomen  spotted  with  the  same.  Legs  dull  yellowish,  the 
tarsi  brownish,  the  thighs  whitish  beneath.  JSTeuration  and  colours  of 
the  wings  as  in  P.  adustus,  but  the  pterostigma  is  bordered  with  white 
on  the  sides,  and  opposite  to  it  on  the  posterior  margin  there  is  a  little 
brown  clouding. 

Madeira. 

I  know  no  similar  living  species.  In  the  female,  which  is  slightly 
the  largest,  the  two  bands  on  the  bead  arc  less  remarkable,  narrower, 
and  the  branches  on  the  occiput  enlarged.  The  lines  on  the  forehead 
are  rather  less  curved.      Otherwise  I  find  no  difference  from  the  male. 

Nos.  9  (J  ;  61  $  . 

(To  be  continued). 


DESCRIPTION  (NOT  HITHERTO  PUBLISHED)  OF  CEUTHORHYNCHIDEUS 
MINIMUS,    WALTON. 

BY   E.    C.    EYE. 

I  am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gr.  R.  Waterhousc,  to  bring 
forward  a  description  of  this  insect,  which  has  hitherto  been  "  vox  et 
prcoterea  nihil,''''  and  is  now  not  represented  by  any  known  example. 

The.  late  Mr.  John  Walton,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Waterhouse,  dated 
9th  September,  18G0,  thus  characterizes  the  species  in  question : 
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"  C.  MINIMUS,  or  rather  Amalus  minimus  (Walt,  in  litt.),  M.B. — 
"  Of  this  insect  there  were  two  examples,  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
"  in  the  national  collection  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Leach,  which  have  in 
"all  probability  been  mixed  with  the  small  Ceuthorh^nchi, among  which 
"  I  imagine  you  will  find  it.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  having  the 
"  body  beneath,  the  pleura,  sides,  and  the  breast,  densely  clothed  with 
"  white  scales ;  the  thorax  above  variegated  with  five  spots  of  white 
"  scales,  two  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  base  before  the  scutellum. 
"  Antenncs  ferruginous  or  piceous  ;  club  black.  Elytra  deeply  striated, 
"  punctate-crenate  ;  interstices  narrow,  rugulose,  variegated  with  white 
"  and  fuscous  scales  ;  apex  muricated  ;  suture  clothed  with  white  scales, 
"  interrupted  in  the  middle  with  fuscous  scales  ;  two  white  spots  on  the 
"  disc  of  each  elytron  on  each  side,  like  Coeliodes  didymus ;  an  elongate 
"  stripe  of  minute  white  scales  on  each  side  of  the  scutellum,  and  a 
"  transverse  band  of  white  scales  upon  the  interstices  on  each  side,  near 
"  the  apex.  Pygidiiim  exposed.  Legs  with  the  femora  piceous,  deuticu- 
''  lated  ;  tihioe  and  tarsi  rufous,  the  former  armed  with  an  acute  external 
"tooth  near  the  apex.  Funiculus  of  the  antennae  six-jointed.  (Length 
"l-llin.). 

"In  form  it  resembles  G.Jloralis,  from  which  it  may  immediately 
"  be  distinguished  by  having  the  thorax  and  elytra  above  beautifully  va- 
"  negated  with  white  scales,  and  by  its  sides,  front,  and  under-surface 
"  being  densely  clothed  with  silvery- white  scales." 

I  certainly  know  of  no  species  of  Ceuthorliynckideus  or  Amalus  to 
which  this  description  would  apply;  and  I  may  add,  that  the  specimens 
therein  mentioned  are  not  now  to  be  found  (if  they  ever  were  placed) 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  as  both  Mr.  F.  Smitli  and 
Mr.  Waterhouse  have  searched  for  them  carefully  in  all  likely  directions 
without  discovering  them. 

284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Cwpture  of  Elmis  cupreus,  Milller ;  a  species  new  to  Britain. — I  have  recently 
taken  this  species  near  Edinburgh,  and  think  it  not  improbable  that  it  is  con- 
founded, in  British  collections,  with  E.  nitens ;  from  which  it  appears  to  differ  by 
being  rather  smaller,  with  oblique  impressions  on  the  thorax,  the  posterior  angles 
of  which  are  not  so  much  directed  outwards  ;  the  stria3  of  the  elytra  are  also  more 
strongly  punctate,  and  the  alternate  interstices  elevated.  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse 
refers  the  E.  cupreus  of  Stephens  to  E.  nitens ;  the  description  in  Manual  (No.  637), 
however,  certainly  refers  to  the  species  now  being  recorded. — D.  Sharp,  12,  St. 
Vincent  Street,  Edinburgli,  Ma^j^  1865, 
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Capture  of  Olophmm  fitacum,  Grav.;  a  i^pecies  neiv  to  Britain. — On  the  borders 
of  a  pond,  close  to  Edinburgh,  I  have  found  several  examples  of  a  species  of 
Ohphrum  distinct  from  the  common  picenm.  Compared  with  it,  they  present  the 
following  differences  : — they  are  smaller,  and  considei-ably  narrower;  darker  iu 
colour,  and  much  flatter ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  is  lighter  in  colour  than 
the  others  ;  the  thorax  is  not  so  transverse,  and  is  less  rounded  at  the  sides,  es- 
pecially behind,  with  the  punctures  smaller  and  more  numerous  ;  and  the  elytra 
gra  lually  get  broader  from  the  shoulder  to  the  apex  in  a  much  more  marked  degree 
than  in  picenm. 

These  differences,  it  will  be  observed,  agree  with  those  pointed  out  in  Erichson 
and  Kraatz  as  characterizing  0.  fuscum,  Grav. ;  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  the  speci- 
mens above  referred  to  belong  to  that  species. — Id. 

Further  rcmarlcs  on  Anommatus  12-striatus. — Mr.  Wollaston's  note  (vol.  i., 
p.  245)  induces  me  to  add  what  I  have  observed  respecting  the  habits  of  this  species  ; 
which,  I  believe,  I  took  in  larger  numbers  than  anyone,  after  it  had  been  lost  sight 
of  for  many  years  in  England.  I  first  detected  it  under  a  board  in  a  kitchen-garden 
at  Coaver  House,  Exeter,  in  different  parts  of  which  I  laid  down  similar  traps ;  but 
I  scarcely  found  any  specimens,  except  under  boards  laid  between  rows  of  straw- 
berries, whore  I  took  as  many  as  I  required  :  I  could  not,  however,  trace  any 
further  connection  between  the  strawberries  and  the  beetles.  The  peat  soil  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Wollaston  had  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  insect 
in  this  case,  for  no  peat  was  used  in  the  garden.  I  am  convinced  that  Anommatus 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  from  the  fact  of  my  never  finding  any  specimens  after 
the  first  or  morning  search  ;  although,  for  some  time,  I  hunted  over  the  boards  at 
different  times  iu  the  day.  A  certain  degree  of  humidity  seems  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  insect,  for  I  found  no  specimens  adhering  to  those  boards  which 
had  become  partially  dry  by  the  circulation  of  air  beneath,  through  not  having  been 
pressed  close  to  the  damp  soil.  It  is  possible  that  the  greater  degree  of  damp 
during  the  night  may  have  some  effect  upon  the  beetle,  for  it  remains  without 
motion  in  its  hiding  place  during  the  dry  day-time ;  in  any  other  way  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  how,  being  eyeless,  it  can  distinguish  between  the  day  and 
night. — Edward  Pakfitt,  Devon  and  Exeter  Institute,  4th  April,  1865. 

Capture  of  Hypidus  quercinus. — About  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Edwin  Wheeler,  of 
Clifton,  captured  this  species  in  a  stump  at  Leigh  Woods,  from  which  we  have 
since  taken  a  few  more  specimens  ;  the  insect,  however,  is  by  no  means  common 
there. — John  Barber,  Clifton  Dispensary,  Bristol,  20th  April,  1865. 

Capture  of  rare  Coleoptera  in  London. — On  a  warm  day  at  the  end  of  last 
month,  I  took  (amongst  other  insects)  Calodera  imihrosa  and  Trogophla:us  tenelhi.':, 
flying  in  the  court-yard  of  the  British  Museum,  where  I  have  also  recently  captured 
Ocypus  fuscatus.  The  first  of  these  is  certainly  any  tiling  but  a  common  species, 
and  the  Trogophloeus  has  only  recently  been  added  to  our  lists  by  my  brother, 
Mr.  Chas.  0.  Waterhouse,  who  found  it  at  Kingsbury.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
'!i!-tancc  Coleoptera  travel ;  as  instances  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  we  have 
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found  Cicindela  coAivpestris  and  Dendrophilus  punctatus  in  the  above  court-yard,  and 
that  Dr.  Power  last  year  took  a  Bpecimen  of  Ancliomenus  sexpunctahis  on  the 
pavement  opposite  the  Museum. — E.  Waterhousf,  British  Museum,  6th  May,  1865. 

Ants'-nest  beetles  at  Sca/rhorough. — On  the  28th  April,  I  made  my  first  essay 
at  examining  some  nests  of  Formica  rufa,  which  are  plentiful  in  woods  near  this 
place,  and  soon  found  several  species  of  their  beetle-tenants,  some  of  which  were  in 
abundance.  I  send  a  list  of  their  names,  thinking  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  "  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,"  as  showing  the  northern 
prevalence  of  our  southern  forms. 

Thiasophila  angidata.  Dinarda  Mdrlcellii.  Oxypoda  formiceticola.  Oxypoda 
hcemorrhoa.  Honialota  flavipes.  Homalota  anceps.  Homalota  parallela.  Leptacinus 
formicetorum.     Monotonia  angusticolUs. 

I  also  met  with  other  species  which  are  not  peculiarly  ants'-nest  beetles. — 
T.  Wilkinson,  6,  Cliff  Bridge  Terrace,  Scarborough,  May  12th,  1865. 

Note  on  Thyamis  dorsaUs  and  Phloiophilus  Edwardsi. — The  former  insect  is 
now  to  be  taken  at  the  Burning  Cliff,  Weymouth  ;  and  the  latter  was  out  at  Glan- 
villes  Wootton,  soon  after  Christmas  last. — C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton, 
May,  1865, 

Re-occurrence  of  Bemhidium  Foclcii. — On  the  8th  of  this  month  I  secured  five 
specimens  of  this  rarity.  I  regret  that  I  can  add  nothing  more  to  its  history  than 
that  this  is  the  third  year  of  its  occurrence  in  the  same  place,  "  beneath  stones  on 
the  sands  near  South  Shields." — Thomas  John  Bold,  Long  Benton,  May  16th,  1865. 

Singular  habit  of  a  Nova-Scotian  Arachnidon. — Mr.  Trimen's  observations  on  "  the 
imitative  hahits  of  a  spider  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  [vol.  i.,  p.  52]  reminded  me  of  a 
very  similar  fact  I  had  observed  some  years  ago  in  Nova  Scotia,  whilst  naturalizing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Grand  Lake. 

One  of  the  most  common  plants  in  that  locality  is  the  ox-eye  {Chrysanthemum 
leucanthetnum),  which  grows  profusely  on  railway  banks  and  waste  ground,  and, 
from  its  abundance,  proves  very  injurious  to  grass  land. 

Its  flowers  attract  numbers  of  Coleoptera, — amongst  others,  that  elegant 
Longicorn,  Leptura  chrysocotna.  Whilst  engaged  searching  for  these,  my 
attention  was  frequently  drawn  to  the  tangled  remains  of  small  flies,  &c.,  attached 
by  a  web  to  the  flower-centres ;  though  by  what  means  they  came  there  was  a 
mystery  to  me  at  that  time. 

However,  one  day,  on  looking  into  them  more  narrowly  than  usual,  I  detected 
a  spider  of  a  pure  milky  white  colour,  and  slim  elongated  form,  resting  on  one  of 
the  outer  florets,  which  (of  course  ?)  it  closely  resembled,  and  so  placed  as 
nowhere  to  project  beyond  the  margin.  ITere,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the  enigma: 
the  creature  was  doubtless  lying  in  wait  for  any  insect  that  might  be  attracted  by 
the  yellow  discs. — Bernard  Piffard. 

Occtvrrence  of  the  female  imago  of  Cloeon  under  submerged  stones. — In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  the  middle  of  April,  I  chanced  to  meet  with  three  or 
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four  of  the  female  imago  of  Cloeon  Bhodanl,  under  stones  which  were  lying  partially 
exposed  in  a  stream  neai"  Cambridge.  When  lifted  up  into  the  air,  they  crawled 
down  again  to  the  surface  ;  and  those  which  were  closely  observed,  after  feeling 
about  with  their  fore-legs,  voluntarily  entered  the  water. — A.  E.  Eaton,  Little  Bridy, 
Dorset. 

[The  above  observation  by  Mr.  Eaton  is  most  valuable  and  interesting.  The 
presence  of  females  only,  under  the  stones,  points  significantly  to  the  reason  which 
induced  them  to  seek  such  a  position. — R.  McLachlan.J 

Capture  of  XylirM  conspicillaris  near  Worcester. — On  the  7th  inst.,  I  took  a 
very  good  specimen  of  this  insect,  at  rest  on  a  small  oak,  in  a  wood  near  here. 

I  took  a  specimen  in  the  same  wood  some  years  ago ;  and  I  noticed  then,  as 
now,  that  the  moth  prefers  resting  on  a  part  of  the  tree  where  the  bark  has  been 
removed,  probably  because  it  is  of  the  same  colour  as  itself. — Rev.  E.  Hokton, 
Lower  Wick,  May  9th,  1865. 

New  locality  for  Depressaria  rhodochrella. — This  species  (as  well  as  several 
others  of  the  same  genus),  has  been  found  at  the  Land's  End,  by  beating  stacks  of 
heath  turf  put  up  to  dry. — C.  W.  Dale,  Glanvilles  Wootton,  2nd  May,  1865. 

Rema/rlcs  on  leaf-rolling. — In  "  Eirhy  and  Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology," 
in  allusion  to  the  power  possessed  by  certain  larvas  of  drawing  together  leaves  or 
portions  of  leaves,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "  The  little  caterpillar  first  fixes 
"  a  series  of  silken  cables  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to  the  other.  She  next  pulls  at 
"  these  cables  with  her  feet,  and  when  she  has  forced  the  sides  to  approach,  she 
"  fastens  them  together  with  shorter  threads  of  silk."  (vol.  i.,  page  454.) 

Now,  from  what  I  have  observed,  there  appears  to  mc  to  be  another  reason  for 
the  approximation  of  the  portions  of  leaves  spun  together,  namely,  the  contractile 
power  of  the  recently  spun  web  itself,  which  certainly  shrinks  very  considerably  in  a 
short  space  of  time  ;  and  this  must  be  of  (at  any  rate)  great  assistance  to  the  leaf- 
rolling  larva. 

That  this  contractiUty  does  exist,  can  be  made  evident  by  the  following 
experiment : — Having  attached  a  small  piece  of  paper  to  one  extremity  of  a  newly 
spun  thread  a  few  inches  in  length,  suspend  it  by  fixing  the  other  end  of  the  thread 
to  a  firm  object,  and  mark  off  the  exact  i^osition  of  the  lower  end  of  the  piece  of 
paper.  After  a  short  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  paper  has  been  raised,  in  a 
very  appreciable  degree,  above  the  mark  at  which  its  original  position  had  been 
indicated. — Bernard  Piffaud. 

Note  on  the  ovipositing  of  Boarmia  cinctaria. — Having  again  reared  this  species 
from  the  egg,  I  suppUed  the  impregnated  females  with  the  catkins  of  sallovv'  for 
their  nourishment,  and  common  heath  (Callnna  vulgaris)  and  the  bark  of  willow 
for  the  reception  of  their  eggs ;  the  eggs,  however,  were  deposited  most  freely,  and 
almost  exclusively,  in  the  sallow  catkins.  Perhaps  this  may  serve  as  a  hint  to 
some  of  your  readers. — George  Gibson,  55,  Chalk  Farm  Road,  May,  1865. 

Offer  of  larvcn  of  Clostera  anachoreta. —  Should  any  Entomologist  still  be  in  want 
of  this  species  I  shall  bo  most  happy  to  supply  him  witli  larvas. — Id. 
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Notodonta  carmelita  at  West  Wickham. — On  the  evening  of  the  2r)th  inst.,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  takin;:;-  a  pair  ( S  anil  ?  )  of  thia  insect  off  the  Bishop's  palings ;  they 
were  at  rest  within  au  inch  of  each  other,  and,  from  their  fine  condition,  had  evi- 
dently just  emerged  from  the  pupae.  The  same  evening,  my  brother  took 
P.  lacertula  in  the  wood. — Wm.  Cole,  Tottenham,  April  29th,  1865. 

Singular  varriation  of  the  larva  of  Liydia  adustata. — The  bright  green  or  light 
apple-green  variety  of  this  larva  I  have  seen  described  once  or  twice ;  but  the 
descriptions  do  not  all  give  the  same  number  and  position  of  the  red  markings. 
Some  larvae  figured  and  described  by  Mr.  Buckler,  last  autumn,  had — in  addition  to 
the  brown  head,  red  legs,  and  lateral  blotches  mentioned  (after  Guenee)  in  the 
Manual  —on  the  anterior  part  of  each  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  segments,  a  bx'ight  red  elongate  spot,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  black 
and  then  a  white  Jine ;  they  had  also  thread-like  sub-dorsal  and  spiracular  white 
lines. 

But  the  following  variety,  captured  here  by  Mr.  D'Orville,  I  have  never  seen 
mentioned  before  ;  in  fact,  at  first  we  took  it  to  be  a  new  species.  Ground  colour 
above  is  a  grey  brown  ;  a  broad  ochi-eous  yellow  dorsal  stripe,  widest  in  the  centre 
of  each  segment,  and  contracted  at  the  segmental  divisions  ;  very  thin  sub-dorsal 
and  spiracular  white  lines  ;  on  the  front  of  each  of  segments  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven,  are  two  dorsal  white  spots,  and  on  each  segment  ten  black  dots ;  belly  and 
sides,  for  first  five  segments,  are  of  same  colour  as  the  back,  but  for  the  remainder 
are  ochreous  yellow.  The  lateral  blotches  on  segments  five,  six,  and  seven,  are 
dark  brown,  followed  by  smaller  spots  on  the  hinder  segments ;  the  head,  also,  has 
a  dark  brown  spot  on  each  lobe. — Rev.  J.  Hellins,  April  6th,  1865. 

On  some  varieties  of  the  larva  of  Hyhernia  leucopha^aria. — In  February,  1863, 
Mr.  H.  Doubleday  kindly  sent  me  a  batch  of  eggs ;  these  were  at  first  light  green 
in  colour  afterwards  changing  to  a  bluish-black-green.  The  larvae  were  hatched  on 
March  28th,  being  then  dark  dingy  green  in  colour,  and  short  in  figure  ;  they  fed 
inside  buds  of  oak,  which  I  partially  opened  for  them  with  a  pin,  and  by  the  14th 
April  they  had  become  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  were  furnished 
with  a  few  bristles  ;  all  their  dark  colour  was  gone,  and  they  were  now  of  a  very 
pale  whitish-green.  As  they  grew  bigger,  their  skin  seemed  to  grow  harder,  as 
though  to  fit  them  for  feeding  exposed,  and  at  last  there  appeared  about  four 
varieties.  These  Mr.  Buckler  has  kindly  figured,  together  with  some  other  larvae 
captured  at  different  times. 

When  full  grown — about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June — they  had  some- 
what of  a  square-built  figure,  being  stoutish,  and  of  uniform  size  throughout ;  in  fact, 
they  can  by  no  means  be  called  elongate,  although  most  of  their  congeners  are 
well  described  by  that  word. 

The  variety  most  commonly  met  with  has  the  ground  colour  of  a  very  pale 
yellowish-green,  or  very  pale  olive-green,  with  a  yellowish  dorsal  line,  double,  but 
nlmost  running  into  one  at  the  segmental  divisions,  and  a  sub-dorsal  line  rather 
paler ;  some  specimens  have,  in  addition,  numerous  ddts  of  pale  yellowish-white. 
This  seems  to  be  the  variety  described  (from  Guenee)  in  Stainton's  Manual. 

The  variety  coming  nearest  to  this,  is  one  which  I   never  saw  except   in  the 
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batch  bred  from  the  eggs  sent  me  by  ]\Ir.  Doubleday.  It  had  the  ground  colour 
of  a  pale  pea-green,  with  dorsal  and  subdorsal  lines  like  the  last,  only  on  each  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  segments,  it  had  a  longish  dash  of  dark 
brown  immediately  below  the  sub-dorsal  line. 

The  third  variety  was  also  peculiar  to  the  brood  from  Epping.  It  had  the 
ground  colour  of  a  very  pale  drab,  dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  lines  pure  white  ;  on  each 
side  of  second  segment,  behind  the  lobes  of  the  head,  was  a  blotch  of  dark  brown  ; 
down  the  back,  in  the  centre  of  each  segment,  was  a  dark  brown  triple  wedge-shaped 
mai-k,  and  at  each  segmental  division  a  black  spot ;  the  sub-dorsal  line  bordered 
below,  throughout  its  length,  with  dark  brown  dashes. 

One  might  indicate  several  more  varieties,  but  I  shall  include  the  rest  under  one, 
as  they  have  the  same  markings,  and  differ  chiefly  in  depth  of  colour. 

Ground  colour  yellowish-green,  full  green,  sometimes  dark  olive ;  dorsal  and 
subdorsal  lines  varying  also  with  the  ground  colour,  in  the  darkest  specimens 
becoming  much  suffused,  and  interrupted  at  the  segmental  divisions  by  a  dark 
brown  transverse  band ;  second  segment  with  the  two  large  round  dark  spots  j  on 
the  back  of  each  of  the  other  segments  a  dark  brown  mark,  compared  by 
Mr.  Buckler  to  two  leaves  pointing  forward,  with  a  short  stem  between  them,  and 
preceded  by  two  black  dots;  sub-dorsal  Hues  bordered  below  with  dark  dashes. — 
Id.,  IWi  April,  1865. 

Offer  of  Zenzera  mscuU. — Having  about  a  couple  of  dozen  duplicates  of  this 
insect  in  fair  condition,  I  shall  be  happy,  on  receipt  of  a  suitable  box  and  return 
postage,  to  supply  (until  my  stock  is  exhausted)  any  Entomologist  who  may  be  in 
want  of  the  species. — J.  B.  Lynch,  6,  Leighton  Crescent,  Camden  Koad,  N.W., 
May,  1865. 

Larva  of  Cwnonympha  Davus. — Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chappell, 
of  Hulme,  near  Manchester,  I  have  received  three  fine  healthy  larvae  of  Ccenonym' 

pha  Davus,  feeding  on  Aira  — ?.     They  are  from  10  to  11  lines  in  length  ;  grass 

green,  with  dorsal  vessel  darker  green,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  yellowish-white 
line  ;  and  with  slender  yellowish- white  sub-dorsal  and  spiracular  lines ;  the  bicuspid 
caudal  prolongations  are  in  a  line  with  the  sub-dorsal  lines,  yellowish-white  at  the 
sides,  but  tipped  with  pink ;  the  head  is  green,  but  dull  and  lustreless,  with  much 
the  appearance  of  the  head  of  a  saw-fly  larva ;  the  belly,  legs,  and  prologs  are 
green. 

When  examined  through  a  lens,  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  is  seen  to  be 
dotted  all  over  with  extremely  minute  white  dots. 

The  movements  of  the  larvas  are  extremely  slow  and  deliberate. — H.  T.  Stainton, 
Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  May  I7th,  1865. 

Further  notes  on  thatch — Great  part  of  the  last  summer  has  been  so  hot,  with 
bright  sunshine  day  after  day,  that  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  obtain  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  summer  thatch-frequenting  L&pidoptera  as  I  should  probably  have 
done  had  there  been  more  cloudy  or  stormy  weather.  I  have,  however,  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  collecting  from  thatches,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
with  very  fair  success. 
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In  the  muMle  of  April,  when  Laverna  decorella  was  getting  over,  L.  siih-histri- 
gella  made  its  appearance  (also  hybernated),  and  continued  to  occur  through  May, 
in  which  month  L.  epilohiella  also  appeared,  and  occasional  specimens  of  Microp- 
te'i-yx  Thunicrgella,  Acrolepia  pygmceana,  Perittia  obscurepunctella,  and  Oi^nix 
guttea.  But  these  appear  to  be  only  chance  visitors,  and  not  regular  inhabitants. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Odontopera  hidentata,  Heynerophila  ahruptaria,  Cidaria 
suffuma/ria,  and  several  other  Gcometrce,  which  occasionally  tumbled  into  the  net ; 
but  Cidaria  silaceata  evidently  has  a  preference  for  the  thatch,  as,  although  not  a 
common  species  here,  I  beat  it  out  repeatedly. 

At  the  end  of  May,  the  first  brood  of  Coriscium  Brongniardellwm  made  its 
appearance. 

In  June,  thatch-beating  was  lost  labour.  I  have  no  record  of  anything 
obtained  in  that  month,  except  Melanippe  unangulata,  and,  of  course,  the  long-lived 
Depressana  arenella  and  propinquella,  which  seem  resolved  to  see  their  offspring 
on  the  wing  before  they  die.  From  furze  stacks,  however,  I  beat  Acidalia  sub- 
sericeata,  Coremia  pectinitaria.,  Mamestra  anceps,  and  other  common  Nochice,  and 
Gelecliia  diffmis. 

In  July,  CEcophora  fuscescens  was  excessively  abundant  among  thatch  com- 
posed of  dead  heath  and  broom,  on  which  it  seems  likely  that  its  lai-va  may  feed. 
CB.  minutella  occurred  along  with  it.  From  ordinary  thatches,  I  obtained  Gelecliia 
affims,  rhombella,  domestica,  tricolorella,  chance  specimens  of  Elachista  nigrella,  and 
the  black  variety  of  Prays  Curtisellus,  Eudorea  mercurialis  in  abundance,  and 
Ampliypyra  tragopogonis  pretty  frequently.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  DepreS' 
saHcB  began  to  appear ;  costosa^  albipv/nctella,  and  chcerophylU  being  the  first. 

In  August,  Triphcena  ja,nthina  was  not  uncommon,  and  orbona  and  pronuba 
were  quite  a  nuisance,  kicking  and  fluttering  about,  and  disturbing  the  small  things, 
which  are  generally  active  enough  without  any  provocation.  The  second  brood 
of  Cidaria  silaceata  also  occurred,  faithfiil  to  the  habits  of  its  parents,  and  Eudorea 
muralis  and  Grambus  falsellus  only  sheltered  where,  in  all  probability,  they  had 
fed  as  larvee.  Gelechia  domestica  and  tricolorella  were  not  over,  and  were  joined  by 
G.  diffinis,  Lyellella,  and  gemmella.  Cerostoma  costella  occuiTed  very  seldom  for  so 
common  an  insect, — a  matter  that  deserves  investigation,  seeing  that  C.  radiatella 
is,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  commonest  species  in  thatch.  The  Depressariw 
came  out  this  month  in  great  force  :  Alstnemeriana,  purpurea,  dliella,  albipunctella, 
chcnropliylli,  nervosa,  and  heracliana,  in  abundance ;  arenella,  propinquella,  and 
applana,  in  swarms ;  while  carduella,  conterminella,  ocellana,  and  Yeatiana,  wei'o 
rather  scarce.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  conterminella,  continued  to  appear 
throughout  the  autumn,  as  did  Coriscium  Brongniardellum  (2nd  brood),  in  plenty. 
At  the  end  of  this  month,  my  old  favourite,  Laverna  decorella  made  its  appearance 
with  L.  epilobiella. 

In  September,  the  two  last-named  species  were  common,  as  was  L.  sub-bistri- 
gella ;  and  Depressaria  umbellana,  atomella,  subpropinqnella,  pinipinclla;,  and  the 
novelty,  olerella,  made  their  appearance.  Tinea  cloacella  and  rusticella  found  it 
convpnient,  this  month,  to  seek  the  protection  of  thatch,  along  with  Theristis 
cnudella,  Gelechia  costella,  Gracilaria  stigmoiella.,  Coriscium  cuculipennellum,  and 
even  Pterophorus  ptmctidactylus.  Hadena  protea  occasionally  tumbled  into  the  net ; 
PhyUocnistis  saUgno,  was  common  at  one  farm  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  extent  of 
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waste  land  ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  month,  T  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  beating  out 
a  "fine  Dipterygia  pinastn.  He  was  evidently  out  of  his  reckoning,  and  found  that 
Sciitember  weather  necessitated  a  warm  hiding  place.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
Cidaria  miata  and  psiUacata  appeared ;  the  former  commonly,  and  showing  a 
special  preference  for  faggot-thatch. 

In  October,  most  of  the  September  species  continued  to  occur,  and  Depressaria 
paUorella  made  its  apijearance,  finishing  up  the  season  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

As  will  be  seen,  I  cannot  confirm  what  I  said  in  my  former  paper,  respecting 
Depressaria  umhellana  and  ocellana.  I  liave  beaten  both  species  from  thatch,  but 
by  no  means  often,  in  proportion  to  the  commonness  of  the  species. 

I  hope  none  of  my  friends,  who  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  thatch,  and  probably  a 
great  deal  more,  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  arrogate  to  myself  any 
superior  or  exclusive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  that  one 
of  them,  when  on  a  visit  here,  noticed  the  abundance  of  old  thatches,  and  urged 
upon  me  that  I  should  work  them,  I  should  most  likely  have  known  no  more  now 
than  I  did  then.  These  notes  are  only  designed  to  stir  up  some  of  those  who  may 
similarly  require  it. — Chas.  G.  Bakkett,  Haslemere, 

Hyhernation  of  Cidaria  miata. — Observing  remarks  made  relative  to  the 
hybernation  of  C.  miata,  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  own  observations  respecting 
this  species  may  interest  your  readers.  I  have  not  met  with  a  hybernated  one  this 
season ;  but  in  March,  1864,  I  captured  a  most  perfect  specimen  (without  doubt  a 
hybernated  one)  upon  the  bole  of  a  poplar.  I  have  frequently  taken  the  larva ;  also 
numbers  of  pupse,  at  the  base  of  poplars  and  willows,  lying  at  the  top  of  the  earth, 
generally  fastened  with  threads  at  the  apex  to  roots  of  grass,  to  moss,  or  bits  of 
rubbish.  They  are  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  moth  always  emerges  before  winter,  and  I  never  know  an  instance  of  the  pupa 
lying  over  until  the  ensuing  spring.  I  bred  about  fifty  last  autumn,  from  larv£e 
and  pnpm  taken  as  already  stated. 

I  found  under  one  willow  upwards  of  twenty  pupse,  thuteen  only  of  which  were 
alive ;  but  strange  to  say,  although  I  searched  at  the  roots  of  a  great  number  of 
other  willows  in  the  same  locality,  not  another  pupa  could  I  find.  I  used  to  take 
'C.  miata  commonly,  many  years  ago,  in  a  timber  yard  that  was  surrounded  by 
willows.  Very  early  in  the  season,  they  were  resting  on  the  palings,  having,  no 
doubt,  crept  out  fi^om  their  winter  quarters.  In  March,  1864,  as  I  was  passing 
along  one  of  our  streets,  a  coal  cart  was  being  unloaded,  and  upon  one  of  the  large 
pieces  of  coal  a  very  perfect  C.  miata  had  seated  himself, — no  doubt  having  been  taking 
a  ride.  I  was  not  in  need  of  the  passenger,  and  therefore  did  not  climb  into  the 
cart  to  make  a  seizure,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had  done  so,  black  looks 
from  the  coal  carriers  vrould  inevitably  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  -Abkaiia.m  Edmunds, 
The  Tything,  Worcester,  March,  1865. 

Hyhernation  of  the  lorua  of  Hadena  rectilinea. — I  find  some  of  my -friends  have 
lost  their  hybcrnating  larvee  of  H.  rectilinea.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  miuc  are  alive 
and  doing  well,  though  much  reduced  in  size  after  their  long  winter's  fast.  Mr. 
Cooke,  of  Liscard,  kindly  sent  me  some  eggs  on  the  16th  July  last ;  but  tho  larvse 
were  hatched  upon  their  journey,  and  only  thirteen  survived.     They  fed  well  until 
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September  28th,  when  eleven  wont  under  tho  moss,  and  the  remaining  two  con- 
tinued feeding  until  October  14th,  and  then  retired  for  the  winter.  Judging  from 
their  present  diminished  size,  they  must  feed  again  for  their  transformation  to  be  a 
successful  one  as  regards  their  dimensions.  They  fed  upon  sallow,  and  would 
frequently  eat  decaying  leaves,  although  well  supplied  with  fresh  ones. — Id. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Hadena  rectilinea. — On  the  23rd  of  last  September, 
Mr.  Doubleday  most  kindly  presented  me  with  several  nearly  full-grown  larva?  of 
this  species  ;  and  subseqiiently  Mr.  N.  Cooke  obliged  me  Avith  another  variety, 
reared  from  the  same  batch  of  eggs,  which  ho  obtained  from  a  ?  taken  at  Eaunoch 
last  summer. 

They  continued  to  feed  well,  as  long  as  any  sallow  (the  plant  upon  which  they 
wci-e  feeding  when  I  received  them)  could  be  procured  for  them  ;  and,  about  tlio 
end  of  October,  one  individual  retired  to  a  sUglit  hollow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  spun  itself  over  with  a  semi-transparent  web,  in  which,  now  (at  the  end  of 
March,)  it  is  still  coiled  up  and  visible. 

One  or  two  of  the  others  died  in  Februaiy  :  the  rest  are  still  attached  to 
the  top  of  their  cage,  and,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  have  occasionally  crawled 
about  a  little,  but  apparently  without  feeding  on  any  of  the  various  leaves  and 
willow  shoots  supplied  to  them ;  they  have  now  lost  much  of  their  sleekness,  and 
tho  segmental  divisions  appear  contracted.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
their  condition  at  the  end  of  Scjitember. 

Larva  sliglitlj^  tapering  towards  the  head,  with  a  transparent  ridge  or  hump 
across  the  back  of  tho  twelfth  segment.  The  dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  lines  grey,  and 
very  thin,  edged  with  blackish ;  and  the  inner  edges  of  the  sub-dorsaJ,  at  the 
front  of  each  segment  from  the  fourth,  diverges,  thus  forming  a  dusky  oblique 
streak  on  each  side  of  the  segment,  pointing  behind  to  the  centre  of  the  back  at 
the  segmental  division.  The  colours  of  the  back  are  of  rich  dark  browns,  others  of 
chestnut  browns,  and  others  of  ochreous  and  orange  browns.  On  the  back  of  each 
segment,  fi-om  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  inclusive,  are  paler  wedge  shaped  streaks 
on  each  side,  viz.  : — a  short  one  on  each  side  anteriorly,  pointing  backwards,  and  a 
long  one  on  each  side  posteriorly,  pointing  forwards ;  thus  giving  somewhat  of  a 
diamond  form  to  the  dai'kest  brown  of  tho  back.  Ordinary  spots  pale,  each  con- 
taining a  central  black  dot,  and  placed  moro  on  the  anterior  portion  of  each 
segment  than  is  usual  with  the  Noctuina  in  general.  A  broad  deep  brown  stripe 
along  the  sides,  mottled  and  streaked,  and  slightly  edged  below  with  darker  colour, 
and  along  tliis  are  placed  the  very  small  white  spiracles  which  are  edged  with 
blackish.  Above  the  first  is  a  rather  broad  lateral  stripe,  commencing  next  the 
head  with  a  pale  ochreous  or  cream  colour,  blending  gradually  at  the  fourth 
segment  into  a  grey-brown,  and  re-appearing,  similarly  of  the  same  tint,  on  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  segments,  and  sides  of  the  anal  pro-legs. 

Belly  dusky-brown.     Head  blackish-brown  and  iridescent. 

The  sides  of  these  velvety  looking  creatures  are  clothed  with  an  exccscively 
fine  and  soft  pubescence,  which,  more  or  less,  includes  the  ventral  pro-legs,  and 
assumes  the  most  delicate  tints  of  bright  azure,  according  to  the  angle  of  reflected 
light  in  which  they  are  seen. — W.  Buckler,  March,  1865. 
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Captures  at  Bowniemouth. — During  a  fortniglit's  stay,  from  the  13tli  to  the  27th 
July,  at  Bournemouth,  I  captured  a  few  Lepidoptera,  a  short  account  of  which  may 
interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine. 

I  met  with  no  butterfly  worth  mentioning  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark, 
that  I  readily  succeeded  in  procuring  eggs  from  L.  JBgon  and  fl.  Semele  by  the  pro- 
cess mentioned  in  my  "  Notes  "  of  last  month,  namely,  by  placing  the  females  to- 
gether with  a  sprig  of  heather  under  a  glass  shade,  to  which  the  air  and  sun's  rays 
had  access. 

Lithosia  helveola. — Several  fluttered  from  the  fir  trees  responsive  to  the  thud 
of  "  le  maillot ;  "  on  reaching  the  ground  thoy  generally  shammed  death,  and  were 
boxed  without  further  difficulty  :  all  my  captures  of  this  species  were  males ;  the 
females,  probably,  seek  some  other  mode  of  concealment. 

Orgyia  fascelina. — One  afternoon  I  found  a  female  sitting  at  the  summit  of  a 
dead  heather  twig,  evidently  "  calling ; "  when  placed,  later  in  the  day,  in  a  muslin- 
topped  box,  several  moths,  probably  males  of  this  species,  flew  swiftly  past,  but  did 
not  wait  to  pay  their  addresses. 

Ellopia  fasciaria. —  Contrary  to  the  case  of  L.  helveola,  the  captures  of  this 
species,  though  obtained  by  the  same  method,  were  all  females ;  they  laid  readily 
enough  in  captivity,  the  eggs  hatching  early  in  August. 

Boarmia  repandata,  var.  conversa/ria. — I  met  with  a  lovely  specimen  of  this 
variety ;  the  typical  form  was  abundant,  and,  like  its  congeners,  very  skittish, 
frequently  darting  from  its  situations  on  the  trunks  and  lower  branches  of  the  firs 
on  the  mere  approach  of  danger. 

Gnoplws  ohscii^rata. — A  nearly  black  variety  of  this  species  was  by  no  means 
scarce — flying  up  from  the  heather,  not  unfrequently,  by  day  ;  it  laid  eggs  readily 
enough  in  captivity. 

Pseudopterpna  cytisaria. — This  species  was  in  profusion  among  the  heather  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town,  in  company  with  Euholia  pahcmharia ;  both  used  to  start 
up,  fly  a  few  yards,  and  then  settle  again. 

Nemoria  viridata. — I  took  just  sufficient  to  swear  by,  viz.,  one  not  over  fine 
Bpecimen  of  this  species ;  I  was  evidently  too  late  for  it. 

Acidalia  inornata. — This  insect  was  not  nnfrequent,  sitting  by  day  upon  the 
boles  of  firs,  and  flying  towards  dusk ;  from  having  on  previous  occasions  found  the 
species  amongst  Clematis,  I  had  been  inclined  to  consider  it  the  natural  food,  but 
this  is  evidently  not  the  case,  for  the  plant  does  not,  to  my  knowledge,  occur 
in  this  neighbourhood  ;  as  usual,  it  deposited  eggs  without  difficulty,  but  having 
once  succeeded  in  rearing  the  long-lived  larva  of  this  "  wave,"  I  feel  sufficiently 
satisfied  not  to  try  again. 

Macaria  Uturata,. — Common  enough,  some  individuals  being  much  worn,  others 
in  line  condition  ;  I  procured  ova. 

Pachycnemia  hippo castana/ria. — Also  common,  flying  after  dusk  among  heather, 
and  occasionally  kicked  up,  whilst  walking,  in  the  day-time. 

Thera  f/rmata. — Two  or  three  specimens  occm-red  ;  one  at  once  detects  it  on  the 
wing,  the  silvery  hind-wings  being  so  much  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  Th. 
va/)-iata,  which,  of  course,  was  also  present. 

Leucania  littoralis. — Pretty  common,  but  wild  in  flight,  and  did  not  show  any 
partiality  for  sugar  ;  it  ofitcn  settled  on  the  tufts  of  Ammophila  arenaria,  a  grass 
which  is  abundant  in  this  locality,  and  from  which,  I  am  informed,  the  insect  may 
bo  dislodged  by  day. 
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Trachea  piniperda. — Not  scarce  in  the  larval  state,  dropping,  now  and  tlion,  by 
a  thread  from  the  fir-boughs,  liaving  been  jerked  therefrom  by  the  action  of  my 
mallet. 

HypcBna,  costcestrigalis, — Two  specimens  flying  at  dusk,  from  one  of  which  I 
obtained  a  few  eggs  laid  strung  together,  after  the  manner  I  have  noticed  in  some 
other  Pyrales ;  these  eggs  I  sent  to  Mr.  Hellins,  who  informs  me  that,  upon  hatch- 
ing, the  j'^ouug  larvas  coated  themselves  with  lichen !  * 

A'jlossa  pinguinalis.— An  old  f3irm\ia.r  friend,  common  in  houses,  here  as  else- 
where, but  its  occurrence  in  this  locality  was,  to  me,  unexpected. 

Aventia  fiexida. — Some  half-dozen  specimens  of  this  turned  up  ;  I  much  regret 
that  I  failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  eggs,  the  more  so,  that  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  and  structure  of  its  several  stages  might  fix  this  anomalous  creature's 
ordinal  position. 

Endotrichaflammealis. — Abundant,  as  usual,  over  the  brake  fern  ;  one  handsome 
dark  variety  which  I  secured  I  have  placed  in  Mr.  Bond's  cabinet. 

Cramhus  pinetellus. — This  lovely  Cramhus  was  not  uncommon  among  the  pines. 

Anerastia  lotella. — Flying  at  dusk,  not  scarce ;  although  much  resembling  a 
Cramhus,  it  is  at  once  detected  from  the  members  of  that  genus  by  the  absence  of 
the  long  palpi,  a  very  convenient  structural  peculiarity,  which  enables  the  collector 
to  recognise  it  in  the  net,  even  in  the  dark, 

Phycis  abietella. — One  specimen  kicked  from  a  young  fii"  tree  was  a  prize,  as  I 
had  never  previously  met  with  the  species  in  nature. 

Pempelia  palumhella. — Rather  common  amongst  heather  at  and  after  dark,  oc- 
casionally also  putting  in  an  appearance  by  day ;  I  had  hoped,  at  the  time,  that  my 
captures  of  this  would  have  turned  out  "  something  new,"  but  in  this  I  am 
disappointed. 

Melia  sociella. — I  mention  this  rather  common  species  because  the  males  taken 
in  this  locality  have  the  fore-wings  decidedly  more  unicolorous  than  is  the  case 
with  those  which  occur  in  other  districts. 

Sericoris  bifasciana. — Abundant,  for  a  wonder  !  among  Pinusmaritima  (?);  flying 
befoi'e  dusk  in  company  with  Retinia  sylvesirana,  which  is  also  abundant :  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  that  this  is  not  a  true  Retinia.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  dis- 
tributed this  species,  but  the  ants  have  already  spared  me  the  trouble  and  pleasui-e. 

Retinia  Buoliana  and  pinivorana  both  occurred  among  the  pines,  and  Mixodia 
RatzburgJiiana  was  by  no  means  scarce. 

Of  the  few  captures  of  Tineina  which  I  made,  that  of  CEcophora  lamhdella  was 
undoubtedly  the  best,  but  even  of  this  I  was  unable  to  secure  nioro  than  one  speci- 
men (at  rest  upon  a  fir-trunk),  though  I  subsequently,  under  advice,  worked  vigour- 
ously  wherever  I  could  find  dead  gorse  or  heather  ;  with  one  specimen  of  a  "plume," 
which  I  make  out  to  agree  with  Pt,  plagiodactylus  (of  which  I  possess  a  pair),  and 
which  occurred  in  one  of  the  '  chines '  west  of  the  town,  I  terminate  this  meagre  list 
of  captures,  which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  wore  made  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and  during  the  last  week  of  my  stay ;  I  have,  of  course,  omitted  the  very 
common  and  genei-ally  abundant  species. 

No  doubt,  at  a  dificrent  (later  ?)  season  of  the  year,  or  in  a  more  entomological ly 
prohfic  year  than  this  (1861),  Bournemouth  would  yield  its  share,  but,  so  far,  my 
limited  experience  of  its  Lepidopterous  resources  is  anything  but  satisfactory. — 
H.  G.  Knaggs,  72,  Kentish  Town  Road,  N.W.,  September,  1864!. 

*  Unfortunately  these  interesting  little  fellows  subsequently  died. 
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h'upithecia  %mlchellafa  bred. — On  the  lOtli  of  the  present  month  (May)  T  had 
the  pleasnre  of  breeding  E.  pidchellata,  takon  last  summer  off  foxglove  flowers  in 
this  neighbom-hood.  A  few  days  before,  I  bred  E.  fraxinata  from  a  pupa  taken 
under  loose  bark  of  ash, — Geo.  Bakeu,  47,  Keddleston  Street,  Derby. 

Notes  on  the  Imbits  of  two  Indian  insects. — Batocera  Ruhus. — This  beetle  is 
found  at  Saugor,  C.  I.,  rather  common,  making  its  appearance  towards  the  end  of 
the  rains,  in  October  ;  during  the  day  they  are  found  in  the  cracks  and  hollows  of 
the  wild  fig  tree.  The  largest  I  have  captured  measures  2|-  inch  long,  the  smallest 
If  inch  length  of  body.  "When  disturbed  or  alarmed  they  make  a  loud  creaking 
noise,  their  head  and  thorax  being  in  continual  motion  at  the  time ;  I  have  found 
as  many  as  five  in  one  hole.  The  larvae,  I  think,  live  on  the  wood  and  bark  of  the 
tree  mentioned ;  I  hope  to  find  out  during  the  year  if  this  is  a  fact.  Two  specimens 
were  captured  at  Ramptee,  Nagpore,  by  Dr.  Rawes,  4th  L.O.,  on  the  wild  fig  tree 
also. 

Diopsis  Indica. — Described  in  Donovan's  Insects  of  India,  page  92,  pi.  58. 
This  dipterous  species  is  abundant  here  during  the  months  of  July  and  part  of 
August.  I  have  caught  them  on  the  flowers  of  the  cucumber  and  Indian  marrow ; 
and  also  in  my  house  on  the  window  panes. — Capt.  F,  M.  Alexander,  8th  Madras 
Light  Cavalry,  Saugor,  Central  India,  March  22nd,  1865. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  May  1st,  1865.— H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq.> 
F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

P.  Du  Cane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Godalming,  W.  H.  Grover,  Esq.,  of  19, 
Claremont  Square,  and  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq.,  of  Tnisygerwn,  South  Wales,  were 
elected  Members ;  and  Edward  Clift,  Esq.,  of  Lewisham,  C.  B.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and  W.  Farren,  Esq.,  of  Crescent,  Cambridge,  were 
elected  Subscribers  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  notice  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  Attacus  Polyphemus  in  America ;  one  cocoon  had  been  found  to 
contain  1,500  yards  of  strong  silk. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  species  of  Indian  Cassididce  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pronopterus ;  this  he  had  found  alive  in  Covent  Garden,  after  having  unpacked  a 
case  of  orchids,  in  which  it  had  no  doubt  been  imported. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  the  males  and  workers  [the  latter  having  been  described 
as  a  separate  genus  (Typhlopone) ,2  of  the  genus  Borylus,  recently  received  from 
India  from  Dr.  Jerdon. 

Dr.  Jerdon  stated  that  this  species  had  very  much  the  same  habit  as  Termes, 
undermining  wooden  buildings,  &c. ;  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  female,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  this  sex  might  be  apterous,  never  coming  out  of  the  nest. 

Professor  Westwood  said,  that  judging  from  analogy,  he  doubted  whether  the 
female  of  Dorylus  were  apterous. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  a  singiilar  thread-like  web,  formed  by  some  gregarious 
Lepidopterous  larva ;  these  were  found  on  a  beech  tree  near  Marlborough  ;  he  was 
quite  unable  to  imagine  to  what  species  the  larva?  belonged,  as  they  were  very  young. 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  a  statement  in  Mr.  Waterton's 
"Wanderings"  respecting  the  "Jigger."  Mr.  Waterton  stated  that  the  larvaa 
hatched  in  the  sore,  and  fed  ou  the  flesh. 
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The  Rev.  Ilamlet  Clark  commented  on  a  passage  in  Mr.  Cameron's  "  Travels 
in  Malayan  India,"  in  which  he  mentioned  that  the  fire-flies  appeared  to  have  a 
habit  of  exhibiting  and  extinguishing  their  light  contemporaneously.  Mr.  Clark 
said  that  he  had  observed  a  similar  habit  in  the  fire-flies  (species  of  Lampyridoe)  ia 
Brazil ;  all  the  flies  appeared  to  shine  simultaneously,  and  then  darken  their  lamp 
for  a  short  time,  and  shine  again. 

Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  M.  Salle  (who  was  present  as  a  visitor),  all  of 
whom  had  had  fi-equent  opportunities  of  observing  these  insects,  said  that  they 
had  never  noticed  this  habit ;  the  LampyridcB,  as  observed  by  them,  were  seen 
threading  their  way  amongst  the  low  shrubs  in  difierent  directions,  and  did  not 
exhibit  and  suppress  their  light  alternately. 

Mr.  McLachlan  suggested  that  this  apparent  phenomenon  might  be  caused  by 
slight  currents  of  air,  which  occasioned  the  flight  of  the  insects  to  assume  a 
diS'ercnt  direction,  and  thus,  by  alteriug  the  position,  shut  out  the  light-producing 
organs  from  the  observer's  view. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  mentioned  that  a  lady  had  applied  to  him  for  some 
remedy  against  the  number  of  Onisci  which  swarmed  in  some  peat  used  for 
horticultural  purposes.  Mr.  Clark  wished  to  know  if  there  could  be  any  connection 
between  the  peat  and  the  Onisci,  a  query  which  Mr.  Saunders  was  disposed  to 
answer  in  the  negative,  excepting  that  the  peat  consisting  entirely  of  decaying 
vegetable  matters,  was  very  likely  to  be  frequented  by  the  wood-lice. 

Mr.  Weir  said  that  he  had  observed  similar  swarms  of  wood-lice  in  a  cucumber 
frame  in  which  peat  was  used. 

Mr.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  New  species  of  Hymenoptera  from  Australia," 
collected  by  Mr.  Du  Boulay.  These  consisted  of  various  new  species  of  Thynnus, 
Elurus,  Bhagiogaster,  Pa/ragea,  and  a  singular  insect  with  clubbed  antenna3,  allied 
to  Megachile,  for  which  he  proposed  to  found  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of 
Thauinatosoma. 

Professor  Westwood  mentioned  that  he  had  long  since  described  a  bee  with 
clubbed  antennae. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  a  paper  on  various  new  species  of  Phytophaga 
from  Western  Australia,  also  collected  by  Mr.  Du  Boulay. 

Mr.  Bates  read  a  paper  on  four  new  species  of  Agra  from  Mr.  Saunders' 
collection. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Walsh  on  the  insects 
frequenting  the  species  of  willow-galls  observed  in  Illinois ;  this  pajjer  was  pub- 
lished  in  the  last  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Walsh  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  gall-makers,  various  insects  lived  in  the  galls,  and  fed  on  the  parts 
of  the  gall ;  thus,  no  less  than  seven  species  of  Micro-Lepidoptera  had  been  bred 
from  tliese  galls,  three  of  which  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Brackenridge  Clemens 
as  belonging  to  the  genus  Oelechia ;  the  four  others  belonging  to  the  ToHricina, 
viz.,  two  species  of  Hcdya,  one  Pcrnnea,  and  one  Crcesia  (?). 

The  Chairman  expressed  a  hope  that  the  attention  of  Entomologists  generally 
would  now  be  more  directed  to  the  insects  obtainable  u'om  galls. 
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THE    NEUROPTEBA    OF    MADEIRA. 
BY    DR.    H.    A.    HAGEN. 
(Continued  from  page  11.) 

EPIIEMEEID.^. 

Geuus  Clod,  Burmeister. 
C.  DiPTEBA,  Liun.,  Pictet. 

Pallide  rnfescenti-cinerea,  segmentorum  marginibus  fikscescentihus,  setia 
fusco-punctatis,  alls  hyalinis,  casta  (  $  )  Jiavescenti-fusca,  albo-marmorata, 
posticis  nullis. 

Long.  Corp.  9-11  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  24-26  mill.  ;  long,  setar.  12-13  mill. 

Female  imago.  Eosy  fawn-coloured;  eyes  blue.  Vertex  and 
prothorax  with  small  reddish  spots.  Mesothorax  with  three  slender 
lines  of  the  same  colour.  Each  abdominal  segment  with  tlu'ee  spots 
above.  Caudal  setae  whitish,  pointed  with  black.  Feet  whitish  ;  the 
anterior  with  a  red  spot  on  the  thighs,  and  with  the  tips  of  the  tarsi 
blackish.  Wings  transparent,  with  the  posterior  margin  slightly 
brownish,  and  all  the  costal  region  greenish-yellow,  marked  with  small 
white  spots.     The  posterior  wings  altogether  wanting. 

Madeira. 

The  female  (No.  71)  is  of  the  ordinary  size ;  the  head,  thorax,  and 
the  basal  portion  of  the  wings  wanting.  No.  72  (  $  )  is  smaller,  but  I 
possess  similar  examples  from  various  localities.  This  species  is  found 
everywhere  in  Europe,  but  I  do  not  know  the  male  with  certainty,  which 
differs  considerably  from  the  female  according  to  M.  Pictet, 

Nos.  71  &  72  ?  . 

C.  Madebensis. 

Oeulis  nigris ;    thorace  nigro-fusco,  nitente  ;  ahdomine  luteo,  apice  ohscu- 
riori  ;  setis  luteis,  vix  annulatis ;  pedihus  luteis,  anticis  nigro-fuscis  ;  alis 
Jiyalinis,  op  ice  antice  paulo  infuscatis  ;  alis  posticis  minimis. 
Long.   Corp.    ^   5^-6|    mill.,    $    6^   mill.;    exp.    alar.  ,^    12-13   onill., 
$   13  mill. ;  long,  setar.  ^  12  mill.,   ?    10  mill. 

Head  with  the  antennae  of  a  blackish-brown.  Eyes  with  the  turban 
black,  perhaps  reddish  during  life,  for  the  margins  seem  to  be  slightly 
reddish.  Thorax  entirely  of  a  brilliant  blackish-brown,  without  spots. 
Abdomen  fawn-coloured,  the  apex  slightly  darker,  brownish.  Caudal 
setae  fawn-coloured,  the  articulations  brown,  but  so  slightly  as  to  appear 
scarcely  annulated.  Feet  fawn-coloured,  the  anterior  pair  blackish- 
brown.     Anal  appendages  of  the  male  arched.     Wings  perfectly  trans- 
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pareut ;  neuratiou  brown,  the  pterostigmatical  portion  slightly  Bmoky, 
with  about  six  transverse  irregular  veinlets,  anastomosing  in  the 
middle. 

The  female  has  the  thorax  paler  and  the  abdomen  darker,  entirely 
brownish. 

The  female  sub-imago  entirely  cinereous. 

Madeira. 

This  species  is  allied  to  G.  Bhodani,  but  the  colours  are  different. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  'Epliemeridae  with  certainty  from  dry 
specimens,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  male  No.  64,  and  the  female 
No.  67  from  Santa  Cruz,  are  certainly  the  same  species.  The  males 
Nos.  62,  63,  &  65,  and  the  females  No.  68  from  Arribenteo  &  No.  m, 
are  I  think  also  the  same  species,  at  least  Nos.  63  &  66  ;  No.  65  has 
the  neuration  rather  more  prominent,  but  the  male,  No.  62,  is  well 
intermediate.      Thus  I  think  that  all  form  one  species. 

Nos.  62,  63,  46,  &  65  male  imagos  ;  Nos.  66  &  67  female  imagos  ; 
No.  68  sub-imago. 

Note. — The  male  numbered  69,  and  the  female  sub-imago  No.  70, 
belong  to  a  species  very  closely  allied,  but  probably  distinct ;  any  way, 
I  think  it  more  prudent  to  leave  them  for  the  present,  for  the  male  has 
lost  its  head  and  abdomen.  It  is  larger  and  darker,  especially  the 
thorax,  feet,  setse,  apex  of  the  wings,  and  the  pterostigmatical  region  ; 
the  latter  has  five  transverse,  oblique,  regular  nervules,  not  anastomosing 
in  the  middle.  The  female  sub-imago  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
species,  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  female  imago  to  be  certain. 
In  any  case  one  should  have  several  specimens  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  if  they  form  a  distinct  species  or  not.        ^^ 

ODO]NATA. 
Genus  Libellula,  Linn. 
L.  EUBELLA,  Brulle. 
i.  JPonscolombii,  Rambui",  Selys  ;  L.  erythroneura,  Schneider. 

Madeira.     No.  15,  (J . 

M.  Brulle's  name  has  the  right  of  priority.  This  species  is  found 
almost  everywhere  in  Europe,  except  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  ; 
towards  the  latter  it  is  not  found  further  than  Mecklenburgh.  I  have 
seen  it  from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  Sen- 
gal,  and  also  from  Java,  if  the  label  be  correct.  M.  Brulle  cites  it  from 
India. 
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L.  STRTOLATA,  Charpentier. 

L.  sfrioIata,8ely8  "Eevue,"  with  the  synonymy ;  L.  vulgaris  of  THistoire 
des  Isles  Canaries.' 

Madeira.     I  have  seen  several  examples. 

This  species  is  common  in  almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting 
the  east  and  north, 
No.  13  c?  ;  14  ?  . 

Note. — L.  eryt}irea,'Evw]\e,=:L.  ferruginea  of  ' I'Histoire des  Isles 
Canaries,'  p.  82,  is  cited  from  the  Canary  Islands  by  M.  Brulle.  It  is 
very  possible  that  this  species  is  found  there,  but  I  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  from  thence. 

L.  Olympia  of  '  I'Histoire  des  Isles  Canaries,'  p.  83  ;  I  doubt  much 
if  this  species  (X.  cosrulescens,  Selys,)  be  found  there.  It  is  pi-obably 
a  neighbouring  species,  which  I  possess  from  Teneriife,  viz.,  L.  chyso- 
stigma  of  Burmeister  ;  perhaps  synonymous  with  L.  barhcira  of  Selys. 

I  have  not  seen  the  Gomphus  taken  by  M.  Hartung  in  Madeira, 
and  deposited  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Heer ;  it  is  probably  Q. 
simillimus. 

G-enus  Anax,  Leach. 
A.  roKMOSA,  Van  der  Linden. 

Madeira.     I  have  seen  both  the  sexes. 

Common  in  all  Europe  and  Africa,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
See  Selys  "Eevue,"  p.  394,  for  notes  on  the  artificial  introduction  of  this 
species  into  Sweden.*  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  introduced  into 
Madeira  ? 

Genus  Agrion,  E. 
A.  puMiLio,  Charpentier. 

Madeira,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  female  variety  is  orange-yellow,  with  a  spot  on  the  epistoma, 
a  transverse  band  on  the  middle  of  the  head,  a  longitudinal  band  on 
the  pro-thorax  dilated  posteriorly,  an  anterior  narrow  band  of  the  same 

*  The  following  is  a  tranelation  of  the  notes  referred  to  (R.  McL.)  : 

Dr.  Hagen  possesses  the  following  anecdote  from  Dr.  Burmeister,  on  the  actual  presence  of  A. 
forniosa  in  Sweden.  "  A  professor  of  Stockholm  has  assured  him  of  the  presence  of  A.  formoaa, 
"for  many  years  in  one  locality  in  Sweden.  A  Frenchman  dwelling  in  the  country  near  a  large 
"  pond,  regretted  not  hearing  the  croakinj;  of  the  frogs  of  his  country.  He  liad  sent  to  him  in  the  spring- 
"  time  masses  of  eges  in  marshy  earth.  By  this  means  he  introduced  Unna  (sculcnla  into  the  Swedisli 
"  fauna,  and  that  pond  has  remained  the  sole  place  where  this  amphibian  is  to  be  met  with.  At  f)ie  same 
"  time,  without  douht,  the  eggs  or  young  larvae  of  A .  formota  were  brought  from  France,  for  this  pond 
"  is  the  only  locality  in  Sweden  where  it  is  to  be  found.  This  narrative  (adds  Dr.  Hagen)  seems  fabulous, 
"but  I  have  been  able  myself  to  verify  in  Sweden  an  analagous  instance,  having  found  in  1839,  near 
"  Upsal,  in  the  garden  of  Lin neeus' country-house,  living  fl^^/ixpomm/ia  ;  now  we  know  with  certainty 
"  that  LinniEus  caused  this  species  (which  is  absent  from  the  Swedish  fauna]  to  be  introduced." 
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breadth  throughout,  a  humeral  line,  and  the  under-side  of  the  abdomen 
on  the  posterior  three-quarters  of  the  third  segment,  all  bronzy-green. 

I  do  not  know  the  Agrion  Madera  of  De  Selys  Longchamps. 

Nos.  17  (J;  18  ?;  19  ?,  var. 

(To  he  continued). 


NOTES     ON     BRITISH     FORMICIDM. 
BY    rEEDEEICK    SMITH,  V.P.E.S. 

The  present  communication  will  probably  be  regarded  as  being 
very  nearly  allied  to  an  advertisement ;  it  has,  however,  a  definite  ento- 
mological object  in  view,  that  of  seeking  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  British  species  of  the  Formicidce. 

In  the  year  1851,  our  list  of  ants  numbered  eighteen  species ; 
the  list  has  since  that  period  been  swelled  to  nearly  double  that  number, 
it  having  increased  to  thirty-two.  I  feel  confident  that  several  additions 
may  be  made,  if  Entomologists  living  in  distant  localities  can  be  induced 
to  collect  sets  of  ants  during  the  present  season,  at  such  times  as  the 
winged  sexes  are  observed  in  the  nests.  The  discovery  of  an  additional 
species  the  other  day  at  Sandown,  near  Deal,  induces  me  to  appeal  to 
brother  Entomologists,  and  to  request  that  they  will  he  kind  enough  to 
collect  some  of  these  insects  at  such  times  as  I  have  indicated  above ; 
particularly  the  smaller  species  ;  always  being  careful  to  keep  each 
species  separate,  and  carefully  labelled  as  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  found,  with  the  date  of  the  month,  &c.  Any  one  visiting  Scotland 
would  be  sure,  I  believe,  to  add  to  our  list  by  attending  to  my  sug- 
gestions. Many,  I  dare  say,  imagine  that  we  have  only  one  species  of 
hill  ant — by  which  I  mean  ants  that  erect  nests  composed  of  bits  of 
stick,  leaves,  straws,  &c.,  like  those  of  the  well-known  wood  ant ;  I 
take  three  species  from  such  nests,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  at  least 
three  others.  There  are  also  two  or  three  species  that  will  probably  be 
found  under  bark,  or  in  the  dead  stumps  of  trees,  and  others  that  do 
not  construct  nests  of  their  own,  but  are  found  living  in  perfect  har- 
mony in  the  nests  of  other  species  ;  these  are  usually  minute  insects 
two  are  found  in  the  nest  of  the  wood  ant  on  the  Continent,  we  have 
only  as  yet  obtained  one  of  them  in  England.  A  good  plan  for  finding 
them  is  to  soak  an  old  rotten  board  in  water,  and  then  to  place  if 
against  an  ant  hill ;  if  occasionally  examined,  the  little  parasitic  antfi 
may  be  expected  to  be  found  beneath  the  board,  attracted  by  th€ 
moisture.     Myrmecophilous  Coleoptera  will  also  be  occasionally  found, 

I  subjoin  a  li«t  of  the  British  ants,  indicating  the  situation  of  the 
nest,  the  date  when  the  species  usually  swarm,  and  the  localities  knowi 
fiir  some  of  the  rarer  species. 
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*j,f*  The  fresh  addition  to  the  list,  is  the  Formica  aliena,  Foerster, 
a  species  very  closely  resembling  F.  nigra,  but  retained  as  distinct  by 
Foerster,  Mayr,  and  Eoger ;  Nylander  does  not  sink  the  species,  but 
questions  whether  the  slight  differences  between  it  and  F.  nigra  are 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  species.  The  differences  consist  in  its  being 
always  smaller,  and  usually  of  a  paler  colour ;  and  in  the  antennae 
and  legs  being  devoid  of  the  long  hairs  always  found  on  those  parts  in 
F.  nigra ;  the  head  of  nigra  is  also  wider.  As  F.  aliena  does  not  appear 
in  the  winged  state  before  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  only  obtained 
workers ;  the  species  is  not  at  all  rare  on  the  sand-hills  near  Deal. 
British  Museum. 


ON  THE   OCCURRENCE   OF  SYSTELLONOTUS  TRIGUTTATVS  (A  HEMIP- 
TEROUS  INSECT)  IN  COMPANY  WITH  FORMICA  FUSCA. 

BT   J.    W.    DOUGLAS. 

This  species,  which  is  not  accounted  rare  throughout  Europe,  has 
seldom  been  found  in  England.  There  were  one  or  two  in  the  collections 
of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Dale  has  taken  one  or  two, 
but  all  are  males  ;  the  female  has  not  been  seen  in  England,  and  but 
rarely  on  the  continent,  being  sub-apterous  it  has  doubtless  been  over- 
looked. The  males  have  dark  brown  elytra,  with  two  broad,  snow-white 
bands  across  them,  sharply  defined  as  if  inlaid,  like  the  markings  in  the 
fore-wings  of  some  species  of  Litliocolletis  ;  the  females  have  only  ru- 
dimentary elytra. 

The  beauty  of  the  creature  had  impressed  me,  and  ever  since  I 
began  to  collect  Hemiptera,  I  have  been  on  the  look  out  for  it,  searching 
often  under  heath,  where  it  is  said  to  occur,  but  with  such  want  of 
success  that  I  almost  despaired  of  getting  it.  However,  on  the  7th 
instant,  at  Weybridge,  the  sun  shining  brightly,  I  turned  up  a  branch 
of  a  small  plant  of  broom  that  was  lying  close  to  the  bare  ground,  and 
I  was  electrified  at  the  sight  of  a  living  beauty.  After  a  diligent  search 
under  the  small  broom  bushes  I  got  50,  of  which  20  were  females. 

In  the  ground  under  the  bushes,  colonies  of  Formica  fusca*  had 
made  their  burrows,  and  numbers  of  the  ants  were  running  about,  i 
Systellonotus  (male,  female,  and  pupa,)  were  running  with  them,  and  in 
like  manner,  in  most  tortuous  courses,  never  resting  for  an  instant.  I 
had  thought  that  an  ant  ran  quicker  than  any  other  insect,  but  Systel- 
lonotus ran  absolutely  faster.  Myrmedonia  and  /S'rtZ(/a  may  be  accounted 
the  Olympic  runners  of  Insectdom,  but  they  would  stand  no  chance  in  i 

•  For  the  name  I  am  indebted  to  Frederick  Smith,  Esq. 
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a  race  with  auts,  aud  these  would  be  beaten  by  Systellonotus.  The 
males  were  very  unwilling  to  fly,  but  I  found  they  could  be  provoked  to 
take  wiug.  To  see  the  bugs  was  not  now  so  difficult,  but  to  catch  them 
was,  I  think,  the  most  arduous  task  I  ever  had.  For,  consider,  the 
creatures  were  not  only  incredibly  swift,  and  (except  the  males)  so  like 
the  ants  with  which  they  were  mixed,  in  form,  size,  and  colour,  that  it 
was  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  them,  but  they  were  also  so  delicate 
that  they  could  not  be  touched ;  therefore,  the  only  method  of  capture 
was  to  put  the  quill  of  the  collecting-bottle  over  them  as  they  moved  ! 

I  believe  that  neither  heath  nor  broom  has  any  connection  with  the 
bugs,  except  so  far  that  these  plants  shelter  the  ants,  and  although  the 
association  of  the  bugs  with  the  ants  has  not  been  recorded,  it  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  species  is  myrmecophilous,  for  where 
there  were  no  ants  there  were  no  bugs.  Are  they  not  also  myrmeco- 
phagous  ?  This,  I  think,  is  indicated  by  the  extreme  similarity  to  the 
ants  of  the  larva,  pupa,  and,  in  the  female,  the  imago,  which  would 
enable  them  to  pass  uninterrupted  into  the  burrows  ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting question  that  some  Hymenopterist  who  will  search  in  the 
month  of  May  may  be  able  to  answer. 

Lee :  \Oth  June. 


AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   HOMOPTERA. 
BY   THE   BET.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,   M.A. 

(^Continued  from  Vol.  I.,  page  275). 

Gen.  AR^opus,  Spin. 

Separated  from  Delphax  by  Spinola  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  Fr., 
t.  8,  p.  336),  upon  the  following  grounds: — (1.)  The  antennae  are 
inserted  at  the  base  or  commencement  of  the  sub-ocular  cleft,  whereas 
in  Delphax  their  origin  is  in  the  centre  of  the  fissure.  (2.)  The  first 
joint  of  the  antennae  (see  Generic  Synopsis)  is  longer  than  the  second, 
compressed,  pubescent,  and  not  granulated ;  in  BelpTiax  it  is  shorter 
than  the  second,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
granulated. 

1. — ArcBopus  crassicomiSj^  Fab. 

^ .  Testaceus,  alatus.  Pronoti  margines  laterales  nigri.  Heme- 
lytra  albohyalina,  corpore  dimidio  longiora.  Scutellum,  abdomen, 
utrinque  plus  minus  infuscata.  Hemelytra  medio  liuea  nigra  notata, 
quae  a  basi  ad  medium  usque  ducta,  in  hamum   desinit.     Maculae  tree 
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apicalea,  quarum  maxima,  iu  apice  ipso,  lunata,  marginem  posteriorem 
tantum  obsidet :  pone  banc  duge  minimae,  lineares.  Long.  lin.  If. 

Fab.,  S.  E.,  p.  83,  No.  2  {Delphax).       Flor,  R  L.,  2,  p.  88. 
Asiraca  pulcJiella,  Curt.,  B.  E.,  445  fig. 

$  .     Apterus,  elyti'is  immaculatis,  abdomine  brevioribus. 

Long.  lin.  2^. 
Asiraca  duhia,  Curt.,  B.  E.,  445,  text.  No.  2. 

This  species  is  the  largest,  and  apparently  the  rarest,  British 
representive  of  the  minor  group  of  Fulgorina  typified  by  DelpJiax.  It 
has  occurred  in  Sweden,  several  parts  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 
Spinola  mentions  it  as  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  Curtis 
discovered  it  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Black  Gang  Chine,  on  rushes ; 
and  the  present  writer  took  two  in  a  similar  situation,  cJ  ?  ,  in  a  ditch 
about  two  miles  from  Sandwich,  on  the  Eamsgate  Road,  in  September, 
1863. 

Gen.  ASiEACA,  Latr. 

Another  section  of  DelpTiax,  equal  in  value  to  Arceopiis,  and  exhi- 
biting, together  with  that,  two  of  several  divisions  which  must  ultimately 
be  marked  out  on  similar  principles.  The  first  joint  of  the  antennae  is 
more  than  three  times  as  long  as  the  second,  and  rather  more  than 
twice  as  broad, — a  character  which  serves  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the 
genus  from  either  of  the  two  preceding.     Our  only  species  is — 

1. — Asiraca  clavicornis,  Fab. 

Ferruginea  vel  ochracea.  Scutellum  nigricans,  limbo  tenuiter 
pallido.  Frons  inter  carinas  inferius  nigricans.  Sternum  medio,  femora 
basi,  tibiae  anteriores  et  mediae  apice,  albida.  Pedes  antici  dilatati,  com- 
pressi.  Hemelytra  flavo  hyalina,  apice  brunneo  vittata,  fortiter  nervosa, 
nervis  breviter  setosis,  nigro  granulatis.   $  .  Long,  lin.  1\. 

Fab.,  S.  R.,  p.  S3,  No.  1  (Belphax).     Coqueb.,  1,  pi.  8,  fig.  7. 

Germ.,  Mag.,  3,  p.  205,  No.  4.     Spin.,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  de  Fr., 

t.  8,  p.  337.     Curt.,  B.  E.,  445  text,  No.  1.     Cuv.,  R.  Anim. 

Ins.  Atlas,  pi.  97,  fig  8. 
This  pretty  species  is  not  uncommon  in  grassy  places,  clover  fields, 
&c.,  in  spring  and  summer.  Curtis  mentions  Henstead,  Suffolk,  as  one 
locality,  and  I  observed  them  more  than  once  during  a  visit  to  Sandown 
some  years  ago.  Unfortunately,  I  then  took  but  a  single  specimen ; 
from  which  circumstance  I  am  unable  to  give  any  description  of  the 
male  in  the  present  paper.  Mr.  Rye  has  taken  it  in  June  near 
Dartford. 
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Gren.  issus,  Fab. 
This  geuus  leads  to  the  Memhracina  aud  Oicadellina,  by  uo  more 
abrupt  transition  than  is  necessitated  by  the  paucity  of  our  indigenous 
forms,  each  one  of  which  frequently  typifies  an  extensive  group,  rendering 
any  attempt  at  a  rational  linear  arrangement  peculiarly  embarrassing. 
It  stands  here  at  the  end  of  the  British  Fulgorina,  or  that  section  of 
Somoptera  characterised  by  the  insertion  of  the  antennae  beneath, 
instead  of  between,  the  eyes.  The  true  position,  however,  of  the  whole 
of  the  Fulgoriiia  has  yet  to  be  determined ;  for  it  would  seem,  as  well 
from  their  facial  characters  as  the  peculiar  articulation  of  the  hind 
femora  and  tibiae  (which  show  a  constant  tendency  to  bend,  or  geni- 
culate forwards),  that  they  approximate  more  to  the  Sternorhyncha, 
Psylla,  Coccus,  &c.,  than  to  the  true  Cicndellina,  and  therefore  should 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  Auchenorhyncha.  The  analogy  which  exists 
between  the  insects  of  the  genus  Cicada  (properly  so  called)  and  Psylla, 
Trioza,  &c.,  is  certainly  far  more  striking  than  that  between  the  two 
latter  and  Eupteryx,  with  which  they  are  at  present  conterminous.  The 
genus  Issus,  even  as  at  present  restricted  by  Spinola,  contains  many 
species ;  but  one  only  has  been  found  to  inhabit  Great  Britain. 

1. — Issus  coleoptratus,  Eab. 

Is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here.  A  fine  variety  is 
figured  in  Curtis'  British  Entomology,  to  which  we  refer.  The  usual 
colour  is  testaceous,  but  some  varieties  are  much  darker  than  others, 
and  the  black  mark  in  the  centre  of  each  hemelytron  is  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  diffused  over  the  entire  surface. 

Yar.  a.     Cercopis  coleoptrata,  Grerm.,  Mag.,  3,  p.  44.      Panz.,  Fn., 

2,  tab.  11. 
Var.  b.     Fulgora  gibbosa,  Oliv.,  Enc,  t.  6,  p.  576. 
Var.  c.     Issus  coleoptratus,  Curt.,  B.  E.,  449. 
Var.  d.     Issus  Lauri,  Ahr.,  Fn.  Ins.  Eur.,  Hft.  2,  tab.  19. 

It  is  common  on  grassy  banks,  and  on  shrubs  and  trees  in  woods, 
throughout  the  season.  The  young  larvae,  less  than  a  line  in  length, 
were  especially  numerous,  at  the  close  of  last  autumn,  in  Epping  Forest ; 
and  the  same  brood  were  to  be  found,  hardly  increased  in  size,  two 
months  ago.  Many  of  the  Homoptera,  as  Delphax,  Ledra  aurita,  and 
even  Eupteryx,  appear  to  pass  the  winter  in  this  state. 

ii.  AntennjB  inter  oculos  et  frontem  insertse.     Ocelli  vel  in 
fronte  vel  vertice,  siti. 

*  Pronotum  postice  productum,  scutellum  apice  sue  plus 

minus  obtegens. 
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II.— MEMBEACINA. 

G-en.  CENTROTUS,  Fab. 
The  pronotum  is  produced  into  a  horn  on  either  side,  and  into  a 
long  ensiform  process  behind,  which  arches  over,  but  does  not  conceal, 
the  scutellura,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the  abdomen. 
l.  —  Oentrotus  cornutus,  Lin. 
Piceus,   pube   brevi   aurea   adpressa  vestitus.      Hemelytra  fusco 
hyalina,  nervis  tautum  pubescentibus.     Caput,  pronotum,  scutellum, 
ruguloso  punctata.    ?  .  Long.  lin.  3|-4. 

Lin.,  S.  N.,  5,  p.  454,  Cicada  cornuta.     Flor,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  104. 
Curt.,  B.  E.,  313,  No.  1  (text).     Cuv.,  R.  Anim.  Ins.  Atlas, 
pi.  98,  fig.  5. 
This   insect    has  a  wide  range,  and  has  been  observed  through 
Europe,  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  France,  and  from  Sweden  to  the 
Mediterranean.     It  is  far  from  uncommon  in  woods  in  this  country, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  ,^ ,  nor  does  any  notice  of  that  sex  appear  in 
the   authors  I  have  examined.      It  is   said  to  frequent  wiUows   and 
thistles. 

Gen.  oxYEEHACHis,  Germ. 

Pronotum  laterally  angulated,  but  not  prominently  cornuted  as  in 
the  preceding.  The  posterior  process  is  shorter  than  in  Centrotus,  not 
arcuated,  and  it  entirely  conceals  the  scutellum. 

1. — Oxyrrliachis  genistas,  Fab. 

Precedente  quintuple  minor ;  piceus,  punctatus,  aureo-pubescens. 
Hemelytra  flavo-hyalina.  Long,  lin.  \\. 

Curt.,  B.  E.,  313,  fig.,  Gentrotus.    Fab.,  S.  R.,  p.  19,  Oentrotus. 
Flor.,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  106. 

Rare ;  inhabits  Genista  tinctoria  (Lin.)  My  specimen  was  taken 
at  Purfleet,  in  August.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  European  species  of 
the  genus ;  the  rest  are  thinly  distributed  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  I  possess  one  other  nearly  allied  form,  wliich  I  took  on  the 
lesser  Atlas,  in  Algeria. 

(To  he  continued  J    ^'j 

*^*  The  writer  of  the  above  article  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
naming  collections  of  British  Auchenorhyncha,  for  those  Entomologists 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  take  up  the  study.  He  will  also  gladly 
impart  duplicates  to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  will  be  thankful 
for  assistance  in  the  shape  of  new  species. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FOURTH  NEW  SPECIES  OF  TRICHOPTERYX,  TAKEN 
BY  MESSRS.  CROTCH  IN  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS. 

BT    THE    EET.    A.    MATTHEWS,    M.A. 

When  my  former  paper  on  the  discoveries  of  the  Messrs.  Crotch 
was  published,  I  had  reserved  a  few  specimens  of  this  family  for  further 
examination,  and  among  these  have  found  three  examples  of  a  species 
differing  from  any  known  form  in  so  many  essential  characters,  that  I 
feel  no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  new. 

From  its  deep  black  colour,  unusual  in  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  I  have  named  this  species  "  anthracina.'''  The  other  differential 
characters  are  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  following  description. 

Trichoptertx  antheacina,  n.  s. 

L.  c.  vix  1^  lin.  Sub-ovate, convex, deep  black, very  shiniug,  spai'ingly 
clothed  with  grey  hair ;  head  large,  somewhat  prominent,  tliorax  con- 
vex, dilated  posteriorly,  covered  with  rather  large  tubercles  arranged  in 
sinuated  rows,  with  the  interstices  alutaceous  and  shining,  the  posterior 
angles  much  produced  ;  elytra  narrower  than  the  thorax,  much  attenu- 
ated posteriorly,  especially  in  the  male  ;  antennae  pitchy-black,  legs 
bright  yellow. 

Head  very  large,  rather  prominent,  covered  with  tubercles  in  trans- 
verse rows  ;  eyes  large  and  prominent ;  antennae  rather  short, 
pitchy-black. 

Thorax  very  convex,  much  dilated  posteriorly,  with  the  sides  slightly 
rounded  and  strongly  margined,  covered  with  large  tubercles  in 
sinuated  rows,  with  the  interstices  alutaceous  and  shining,  the 
posterior  margin  slightly  depressed,  and  sinuated,  with  the  extreme 
edge  yellow,  and  the  angles  much  produced. 

Scutellum  moderate,  triangular,  elongate,  faintly  asperate. 

Elytra  convex,  much  attenuated  posteriorly,  especially  in  the  male, 
narrower  than  the  thorax,  and  rather  longer  than  the  head  and 
thorax  united,  with  the  sides  almost  straight ;  moderately  asperate 
in  remote,  curved,  transverse  rows,  apex  slightly  rounded,  narrowly 
pale,  with  the  extreme  edge  white  ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture 
slightly  elevated. 

Abdomen  moderately  exposed. 

Legs  moderate,  bright  yellow. 

Under-parts  black,  with  the  abdomen  paler  :  mouth,  coxae,  and  apex  of 
the  metasternum  bright  yellow. 
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This  species  is  the  smallest  1  have  seen  with  the  thorax  largely 
dilated  towards  the  base,  and  the  posterior  angles  much  produced ;  ii 
may  be  known  from  all  the  rest  of  that  group  by  its  small  size,  deep 
black  coloui-,  almost  black  antennfe,  and  by  the  siiperficial  sculpture  of 
the  thorax  and  elytra.  It  was  found  in  the  Canary  Islands  by  the 
Messrs.  Crotch,  but  appears  to  be  rare. 

Gumley  :  June,  1865. 


NOTES      ON      INDIAN      LEPIDOPTERA. 
BY  CAPT.  H.  L.  DE  LA  CHAUMETXE. 

Lyccena,  sp.  ? — This  is  the  only  species  I  have  yet  caught  here  (Saugor), 
hovering  about  the  hedges  of  Lawsonia,  and  setthng  occasionally  on  the  leaves  of 
Poinciana  glaberrima.     Plentiful  in  September,  October,  November,  and  December. 

Callidryas  Pyranthe  and  C.  Phillipina. — Abundant  all  over  India,  and,  I  may 
say,  almost  the  whole  year  round.  They  both  feed  in  the  larva  state  on  Cassia  tora 
and  C.  occidentalis,  and  I  saw  them  all  the  way  from  Bombay  to  Saugor.  Of  C. 
Phillipina,  I  found  the  larva  on  the  13th  September  on  the  '  Kasoonan '  (Cassia 
occidentalis).  Length  IJ  inch,  cylindrical,  elongated,  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
rough,  covered  all  over  (particularly  on  the  sides)  with  black  slightly  raised  spots, 
forming,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  broad  pale  yellowish  lateral  line,  a  dark  border. 
Dorsal  artery  plainly  visible.  The  back  strongly  transversely  ringed  on  each 
incision  with  deep  furrows,  giving  it  rather  a  crested  appearance.  Abdomen,  head, 
anus,  and  prolegs  pale  dull  green.  Body  above,  grass  green,  dark.  Thoracic  legs 
pale  yellow.  Head  spotted  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  spiracles  cream  colour.  Slow 
in  its  movements.  It  went  into  chrysalis  on  the  1-ith  September,  1864.  Chrysalis, 
very  delicate  green,  with  a  narrow  straw-coloured  lateral  line  from  the  anus  to 
the  eighth  segment.  After  eight  days  the  marginal  pinkish  spots  of  the  imago 
were  distinctly  visible  under  the  wing  covers.  Came  out  on  the  24th  September, 
1864.      Egg   spindle-shaped,  perfectly   white,  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  under 

surface   of  the   leaf;     several   on  one  leaf,  placed  apart. C.  Alcmeone  and  C. 

Hilaria. — These  are  both  frequenters  of  gardens  at  Saugor,  and  are  very  fond  of 
flying  about  the  outside  branches  of  the  '  Babool '  (Acacia  a/rabica) .  On  the  wing 
from  July  to  November.  C.  Alcmeone  is  common  all  the  way  from  Bombay  to 
Sanger. 

Eronia  Valeria. — On  the  wing  from  July  to  September.  Frequent  between 
Dhootia  and  Mhow.  [Rare  in  Oudh,  but  abundant  in  the  copses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Calcutta.] 

Thestias  Marianne  and  Th.  Pyrene. — Both  very  common  in  Oudh,  Calcutta, 
and  from  Bombay  to  Bhilsa. 

Pontia  Nina. — Found  in  great  abundance  in  Calcutta,  flying  very  softly  about, 
as  if  blown  by  the  wind.     March,  April. 

Colias  Neriene. — Captured  between  Malligaum  and  Dhootia  in  July,  1864. 
C.  Edusa  — Taken  at  Lucknow. 
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Terias  Hecale,  T.  Sari,  T.  Ueta,  and  T.  venata. — Captured  these  four  in  Oudli. 
T.  venata  being  the  least  common.  T.  Bi-ona  at  Calcutta,  common.  At  Saugor  the 
first  four  are  abundant  from  July  to  December,  They  all  fly  about  together,  in  and 
out  of  hedges. 

Pievis  Mesentina. — Very  common  at  Saugor,  and  all  the  way  from  thence  to 
Bombay.     I  reared  this  in  great  abundance  on  the  Cappa/ris  pyrifolia  at  Lucknow. 

P.  Coronis. — I  have  caught  this  all  the  way  from  Bombay  to  near  Saugor ;  also 

in  Oudh  and  Calcutta.     On  the  wing  from  June  to  September. P.  Euchams. — 

Is  just  appearing  (December  16th),  and  is  very  common  at  Saugor  ;  also  in  Oudh, 
Calcutta,  and  from  Bombay  to  Saugor.     It  flies  from  December  to  August. 

Papilio  dissimilis. — Reared   from   the  larva   at    Lucknow. P.  Diphilus. — 

This  is  not  a  very  common  species  at  Saugor,  yet  by  no  means  rare.     Larva  reared 

on  Aristolochia.     Flight  slow  and  heavy.     Taken  also  in  Oudh  and  Calcutta. 

P.  Polytes  and  P.  Pammon. — I  saw  quantities  of  P  Polytes  on  my  march  from 
Bombay  to  Saugor,  but  not  one  P.  Pammon.  In  Oudh,  Calcutta,  Benares,  and 
Allahabad  plenty  of  both.    At  Saugor  P.  Pammon  is  scarce,  P.  Polytes  common,  but 

the  season  is  late. P.  Romulus. — Captured  at  Calcutta,  flying  round  the  Con- 

volvuli. P.  Erithronius. — Everywhere,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Danais  Limniaccp. — Frequent,  on  the  road    from    Bombay    to    Saugor.       Not 

common.      At  Saugor,  Oudh,   and    Calcutta. D.    Plexippus. — Common    almost 

throughout  the  year.    Frequents  fields,  gardens,  and  woods  alike. D.  Chrysippus. 

— The  common  insect  of  India.  Found  all  the  year  round.  Larva  feeds  on 
Calotropis. 

Euplcea  Core. — Obtained  all  along  the  road  from  Bombay  to  Saugor ;  also  in 
Cawnpore,  Oudh,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Calcutta.  Flies  usually  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Oleanders  ;  flight  easy,  not  moving  its  wings  much,  but  soars  about,  never 
flying  about  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

TelcMnia  Violas. — Extremely  abundant  at  Saugor,  though  I  did  not  see  one 
during  the  whole  journey  from  Bombay.  August  to  November.  Flies  close  to  the 
ground,  not  swiftly,  but  rather  lazily,  settling  for  a  short  time  on  a  flower,  moving 
afterwards  to  another,  and  so  on.     Also  at  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  Calcutta. 

Pyrameis  Cardui. — Plentiful  at  Saugor. 

Junonia  Lemonias,  Onone,  Orithyia,  and  Asterie. — Common  everywhere,  and 
appear  on  the  wing  the  greater  part  of  the  year. J.  Almxina. — Calcutta. 

Atella  Plmlanta. — Plentiful  at  Saugor,  Oudh,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay.  Its  rapid 
flight  makes  it  easily  known ;  it  does  not  bounce  about  like  a  true  Argynnis,  but 
it  is  very  restless.     Larva  reared  on  Flacourtia  sapida. 

Ergolis  Coryta. — Captured  only  at  Calcutta,  where  it  is  common. 

Diademo  Bolina. — Very  common  nearly  the   whole   year. D.  Auge. — Also 

very  common  at  Saugor,  and  is  fond  of  woods  and  gardens.  I  found  the  larva  in 
my  compound  feeding  on  the  '  Makhuya '  {Rostellaria  procumiens.) 

Cyllo  Leda  and  Banhsia.— At  Saugor,  C.  Banksia  is  the  more  common  of  the 
two.  They  fly  at  sunset  under  the  Neem  trees,  resting  for  a  long  time  motionless 
on  the  ground,  and  will  not  move  until  you  almost  tread  upon  them,  when  they 
will  fly  away  in  great  haste  and  return  to  the  same  spot,  chiefly  some  favourite 
stone. 
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Mycnlesis  Polydecta  and  M.  Drnsia. — These  have  something  of  the  habits  of 
the  former,  but  confiue  themselves  more  to  woods  and  jungle.  Widely  dispersed 
in  the  Central  Provinces  ;  also  in  Oudh  and  Calcutta. 

Ypythima  Baldus. — Taken  only  at  Calcutta. 

Hypanis  lUthyia. — Captured  at  Malligaum  on  2l8t  July,  1864.  I  also  found 
its  larvsB,  but  had  no  time  to  describe  or  rear  them.  They  were  feeding  on  a 
climbing  plant,  with  palmate  leaves,  and  there  were  several  imagos  flying  in  a 
small  confined  place. 

Melanitis  unAularis. — Very  common  at  Calcutta,  settling  on  the  trunks  of  the 
Corypha. 

Taxila  Echerius. — Very  common  at  Saugor  in  October  and  Novembei',  skipping 
about  the  garden  at  twilight. 

Hesperid.e. 

Pyrgus  superna. — Very  common,  being  found  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Ismene  Ladon. — Lucknow,  but  not  common. 

SPHINGIDiE. 

Sesia  Hylas. — Has  just  made  its  appearance  (March  3rd,  1865),  flying  in  the 
day-time  around  the  flowers  of  Delphinium. 

Macroglossa  Passalus. — Always  about,  flying  as  much  by  day  as  by  twilight. 

Acherontia  Styx. — Larva  reared  at  Saugor  on  Sesa/mum  indicum. 

Sphinx  Colvolvuli. — Larva  on  Convolvulus  purpureus  at  Saugor. 

Daphnis  Nerii.  —Very  common  at  Saugor.  Larva  feeding  now,  March  3rd,  on 
Taberncemontana  coronaria  and  Nerium  Oleander. 

ZoniUa  morpheus. — Tolerably  common  at  Saugor  in  September,  October,  and 
November. 

Deilephila  Celerio,  Deil.  alecto,  and  Beil.  Thyclia. — Plentiful  at  Saugor  by 
twilight. 

Chcerocampa  Lycetus. — Very  common.     Larva  feeds  on  Balsam. 

BOMBYCID^.. 

Hypsa  Ficus. — Captured  in  September  at  Saugor. 

Digama  Hearseyana. — Captured  in  October  at  Saugor. 

Utethesia  pulchella. — Plentiful  at  Saugor  in  March. 

Fiuproctis  Ganrnia. — Very  common  now  (March)  at  Saugor. 

Spihsoma  suffusa. — Saugor,  September,  October,  and  November. 

Taraga/ma  Oanesa. — Larva  found  on  the  Babool  {Acacia  Arabica)  at  Saugor. 


NOTES  ON  COLLECTING,  MANAGEMENT,  &c.  (LEPIDOPTERA.) 

BT    H.    G.    KNAGGS,    M.D. 

THE  CATERPILLAR  STATE  (continued  from  Vol.  I.,  page  268). 

Many  an  Entomologist  who  has  of  late  years  devoted  both  time  and  energy 
to  '  breeding,'  as  it  is  termed,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement,  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  deeply  interesting  of  all  the  charming  occupations  to  which  the  student 
of  Entomology  is  liable — for,  whether  we  regard  it  in  an  instructive  point  of  view — 
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or  pursue  it  from  the  simple  love  of  coutemplating  Creation's  wouders,  or  whether 
we  have  au  eye  merely  to  quantity  and  quality  of  '  specimens,'  it  is  in  either  case 
an  equally  profitable  employment. 

MANAGEMENT —  CugeS. 

The  first  thought  which  probably  strikes  the  collector  is  that  Nature  herself 
must  be  the  best  nurse,  and  that  to  follow  her  will  therefore  be  the  summum  honum 
of  breeding  ;  but,  though  for  truthful  natural  histories  and  accurate  records  of  the  . 
oeconomy  of  insects  Nature  undoubtedly  presents  the  proper  field  for  observation, 
experience  demonstrates  how  few  individuals  (comparatively  to  the  number  of  eggs), 
under  ordinary  natural  surrounding  conditions,  attain  the  perfect  or  even  chrysalis 
state  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  an  all-wise  end  Nature  destroys  just 
so  many  as  die,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  atmospheric  causes,  such  as  cold,  heat, 
wet,  drought,  wind,  &c.,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  natui'al  enemies  and  the 
rest ;  so  that  the  natural  state  then,  even  if  it  were  applicable,  would  be  dis- 
advantageous for  the  purposes  of  the  larva-rearer. 

Of  the  semi-artificial  plans,  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  natural  state  of 
things  is,  perhaps,  the  adoption  of  a  green-house,  or  other  apartment,  in  which  our 
cares  feed  openly  on  growing  plants,  and  thus,  if  sashes  and  doors  be  kept  well 
closed,  many  enemies,  such  as  birds,  mice,  wasps,  and  large  Ichneumons,  are  kept 
at  bay,  though  centipedes,  woodlice,  spiders,  Acari,  earwigs,  Tinese,  ants,  small 
Ichneumons,  parasitic  Diptera,  and  other  jDlagues,  still  gain  admittance  ;  besides  — 
the  chances  of  wandering  larvae  meeting  with  death  by  starvation,  mutilation,  or 
suffocation  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  considerable,  the  temperature  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  objectionable  :  and,  owing  to  want  of  accuracy,  this  plan  must  be  all  but 
useless  for  descriptive  purposes.  For  such  larvae,  however,  as  are  large  and  stick 
closely  to  their  food,  it  affords  the  most  agreeable  and  convenient  means  for  obser- 
vation, short  of  the  natural  state  itself. 

Another  attempt  to  follow  nature  is  to  confine  the  larvae,  together  with  a 
bunch  or  branch  of  the  growing  food,  within  a  sleeve  of  gauze  or  leno ;  but, 
however  perfect  in  theory  the  plan  may  appear,  in  practice  the  ill  effects  of  a 
shower  of  rain  or  storm  of  wind  are  very  painfully  perceptible,  in  addition  to 
which  nothing — absolutely  nothing  is  gained,  facility  of  observation  is  all  but  lost, 
the  trouble  of  feeding  is  not  overcome,  and  security  is  not  attained,  for  the  cage  so 
formed  is  pretty  sure  to  be  rent  by  inevitable  rotting  and  decay,  torn  by  the  wind 
or  by  the  collector  in  the  changing  process,  gnawed  by  mice,  earwigs,  or  even  by 
the  enclosed  larvae  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  concern  being  carried 
off  bodily  by  inquisitive  or  acquisitive  biped. 

Cages,  or  prisons  which,  while  they  more  or  less  restrict  the  liberty  of  the 
occupants  within,  also  serve  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  enemies  without, 
&c.,  are  the  more  confessedly  artificial  appliances  which  come  under  our  considera- 
tion ;  of  these  1  here  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  prominent,  glancing  at  the 
principles  involved  in  their  construction. 

First,  the  old-fashioned  safe-like  breeding  cage,  composed  of  a  wooden  frame- 
work, and  having  the  top,  sides,  and  doors  covered  with  either  muslin  (canvas), 
wire-gauze,  glass,  perforated  zinc,  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these,  at  the 
option  of  the  proprietor.     This  cage  is  certainly  susceptible  of  much  improvement 
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and  modification,  and  may  be  useful  enough  in  its  way ;  but  the  difficulty  of  mani- 
pulation, added  to  a  want  of  cleanliness,  which,  however  expert  and  attentive  the 
breeder  may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  exist,  are  the  chief  drawbacks. 

Hat  boxes,  children's  toy  and  other  boxes,  the  lids  being  covered  with  gauze, 
form  useful  and  handy  cages,  when  better  are  not  obtainable ;  into  these  the  food- 
plant,  plugged  into  a  phial  of  water,  or  stuck  into  a  juicy  potato,  may  be  inserted, 
and  the  larvte  placed  thereon  ;  in  the  case  of  flat  shallow  boxes,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  food,  in  its  water  vessel,  would  not  stand  upright ;  this  difficulty 
is  at  once  overcome  by  attaching  a  loop  to  one  end  of  the  back  of  the  box,  and  by 
this  hanging  it  to  a  nail  on  the  wall. 

A  favourite  plan  of  rearing,  with  many,  is  an  air-tight  process  of  feeding,  by 
which  the  food  is  kept  fresh  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  usually  effiicted  by 
grinding  the  lip  of  a  jam-pot  so  that  it  may  be  accui'ately  fitted  with  a  piece  of 
smooth  glass,  and  into  this  receptacle  the  food  and  larvae  are  placed  ;  but  the  close 
unhealthy  atmosphere,  which,  in  spite  of  every  caution  and  attention,  must  in 
greater  or  less  degree  be  engendered,  seems  to  me  to  render  it  unfitted  for  genei-al 
purposes,  though  T  can  strongly  recommend  it  (as  well  as  air-tight  feeding  in 
a  closely  stopped  bottle)  for  accommodating  very  young  larvae,  until  they  have 
attained  sufficient  size  to  be  removed  to  a  more  appropriate  cage  :  with  this  proviso, 
however,  that  both  cage  and  food  be  dry,  otherwise  many  of  the  young  larvae  will 
be  '  found  drowned '  in  the  moisture  which  is  apt  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the 
too  readily  heat-conducting  material  of  this  cage  ;  great  care,  also,  should  be  taken 
that  the  temperature  be  not  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  or  by  the  admission  of 
sun-rays. 

Lamp-chimneys,  cucumber-glasses,  &c.,  fitted  at  their  open  extremities  with 
bungs,  are  sometimes  employed,  as  also  are  tin  boxes.  These  latter,  however,  have 
the  farther  disadvantage  of  being  opaque,  and  so  preventing  observation.  The 
chief  use  of  air-tight  feeding  comes  into  play  when  the  larvae  of  Micro-Lepidoptera 
are  the  subjects  of  attention. 

Another  contrivance  is  carried  out  by  suspending  the  food,  the  cut  off  ends 
of  which  have  been  securely  plugged  into  a  phial  of  water,  within  a  wide  mouthed 
bottle  or  jar ;  the  chief  drawback  is  that  any  hapless  larva  which  chanced  to  drop 
would  find  itself  much  in  the  position  of  Daniel — barring  the  lions. 

A  flower-pot,  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom  stopped,  and  the  top  covered  with 
gauze  or  leno,  kept  in  place  by  a  piece  of '  elastic,'  offers  an  exceedingly  cheap  and 
simple  cage,  which,  though  laying  no  claims  to  perfection,  the  breeder  will  do  well 
to  think  of  in  the  hour  of  need.  3 

A  method,  which  has  long  been  followed  by  my  frieml,  Mr.  Doubleday,  consists  ^ 
in  the  use  of  a  glass  cylinder,  the  upper  end  being  fastened  over  with  muslin,  the 
lower  resting  on  a  pan  of  damp  sand,  which  latter,  in  the  case  of  juvenile  larvae,  is 
covered  with  thick  writing  paper.  The  cylinder  being  lifted  off,  the  cut  ends  of 
the  plant  are  stuck  into  the  damp  sand  (through  perforations  in  the  paper  when 
the  latter  is  used),  and  the  larvae  having  been  put  on  their  food,  the  cylinder  is 
replaced,  thus,  in  a  simple  manner,  producing  a  cage  which  offers  the  advantages 
of  admitting  light  and  air,  security,  free  observation,  and  not  only  keeps  the  food 
fresh,  but  readily  allows  of  the  operation  of  '  changing  '  when  necessary.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  economize,  a  flower-pot  filled  with  mould  (into  which  the  out  food. 
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or,  better  still,  the  growing  plant  should  be  inserted)  may  be  substituted  for  the 
pan  of  sand,  and  as  for  the  cylinders,  old  lamp  shades,  broken  tumblers,  and  other 
make-shifts  may  be  used,  though  the  neatest,  cheapest,  and  most  transparent 
cyUnders  are  certainly  the  cut-oflf  bottoms  of  glass  shades,  which  can  be  procured 
at  the  warehouses,  at  prices  varying  from  a  penny  upwards,  according  to  size. 

With  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  damp  sand,  which  seemed  to  be  objectionable, 
I  sometime  since  suggested  the  use  of  an  unglazed  earthenware  plate,  perforated 
at  the  centre  for  the  food  plant  to  pass  through  into  a  jam  pot,  containing  water, 
beneath,  the  gauze-topped  cylinder  above  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  plate,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  porcelain  was  too  good  a  conductor  of  heat  to  suit  the 
prolegs  of  such  larvae  as  might  pass  a  night  upon  its  surface ;  a  piece  of  musliu 
was  therefore  strained  from  the  centre  perforation,  where  it  was  fixed,  by  means  of 
a  sail-eyelet  (nautically  termed  a  'thimble  '),  to  over  the  circumference  wherein  it 
was  pasted  firmly  down,  and  thus  a  non-conducting  floor  of  muslin  was  formed, 
which  permitted  the  passage  of  air  underneath  the  cylinder,  thereby  giving  a 
considerable  amount  of  ventilation  without  draught. 

A  still  further  improvement,  by  making  the  floor  of  the  cage  slope  downwards 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  so  that  frass,  &c.,  are  thrown  from  the  centre, 
and  larvge,  which  may  have  left  their  food,  have  to  crawl  up-hill  to  regain  it,  has 
been  achieved  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Horn  ;  it  is  carried  out  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Take  a  piece  of  book-musUn,  and  from  its  centre-part  cut  out  a  circular 
aperture  of  the  diameter  of  the  small  end  (bottom)  of  a  jam  pot ;  force  the  latter 
nearly  through  the  aperture,  and  then  tie  the  musHn  firmly  (underneath)  to  the 
groove  which  is  under  the  lip  of  the  jam-pot. 

(2.)  Fix  the  bottom  of  the  jam-pot,  by  means  of  elastic  glue,  to  the  centre  of 
an  inverted  Ud  (wooden)  of  a  round  box,  and  strain  over  and  fasten  the  muslin, 
before  mentioned,  to  the  hoop  of  the  hd. 

(3.)  Insert  a  moveable  water  vessel  in  the  jam  pot  above  alluded  to,  and  fit 
the  latter  with  a  bung  which  is  to  be  perforated  for  the  pm'pose  of  allowing  the 
ends  of  the  food  to  pass  through  into  the  water  vessel  below. 

(4.)  Place  the  gauze-topped  cyUnder  on  the  muslin  stage  and  the  cage  ia 
complete. 

By  means  of  a  little  decorative  ingenuity,  a  really  handsome  ornament  may 
be  made  of  this  breeding  cage,  and  that,  too,  at  an  incredibly  small  outlay. 

Having  disposed  of  the  cages  suitable  for  ordinary  feeding  purposes,  it  will 
be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  those  contrivances  which  are  appropriate  for  larvae 
when  about  to  prepare  themselves  for  assuming  the  pupa  state. 

For  those  which  go  to  earth,  the  old  safe-like  cage  may  be  fitted  with  a  trough 
of  zinc  or  tin  for  holding  the  soil  ;*  or  a  flower-pot  may  be  used,  its  porous  com- 
position being  far  preferable  to  the  metals  above  named,  the  presence  of  which  is 
decidedly  objectionable.  But  if  neatness  be  desired,  a  modification  of  the  cylinder 
cage  (either  with  or  without  the  muslin  stage)  will  be  found  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental.— When  the  muslin  stage  is  used,  instead  of  being  tied  to  the  groove  of  the 
jam  pot,  the  borders  of  the  central  aperture  are  stitched  on  a  ring  of  wire,  having 
a  diameter  of,  say,  two  inches  more  than  the  jam  pot,  and  supported  by  radiating 
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*  The  different  kinds  of  Foilc,  &fi.,  suitable  for  tlie  purpose,  will  be  rnentioned  hereafter. 
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wires,  secured  from  the  groove  of  the  jam  pot  to  the  wire  ring.  A  propagating 
aeed-pan,  or  other  suitable  vessel  must,  of  course,  be  substituted  for  the  inverted  lid. 
Larvse  will  be  found  to  find  their  way  to  the  soil  readily  enough  through  the 
interstice  which  is  left  between  the  wire  ring  and  the  jam  pot. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  '  breeding  house '  I  close  this  chapter  on  '  cages.' 
The  breeding  house,  or  apartment  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  should,  of  course, 
be  constructed,  or  chosen,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  and  the  following 
conditions  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Aspect. — One  side  facing  the  east, 
at  any  rate,  should  be  provided  with  a  window,  in  order  (hat  the  rays  of  the 
early  morning  sun  may  gain  admittance :  this,  with  manj'  larvae,  is  a  condition  of 
paramount  importance.  Ventilation. — This  should  be  complete,  but  so  managed 
that  thorough  draught  be  avoided,  at  the  same  time  that  the  apertures,  by  which 
it  is  effected,  are  sufficiently  small  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  '  natural  enemies '  to 
our  nurseHngs  ;  for  bringing  this  about,  the  free  employment  of  finely  perforated 
zinc  in  the  construction  of  the  breeding  house  is  of  the  utmost  utility.  Tempe)'ature. 
— This  ought  never  to  be  too  high,  a  roofing  of  Portland  cement  (flat  tiles  being 
embedded  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 'tying 'it  together),  being  nearly  white  when 
dry,  affords  the  greatest  protection  against  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  but,  in 
addition,  when  the  weather  is  excessively  hot,  watering  the  floor  and  ground 
adjacent  to  the  breeding  house  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Space. — As 
much  room  as  possible  should  be  allowed ;  the  more  the  better.  Light. — It  is 
rather  a  disputed  point  whether  a  large  or  small  amount  of  light  is  advantageous 
in  a  general  way  :  my  own  impression  is  that  some  larvae  thrive  best  v?ith  plenty 
of  hght,  others  in  comparative  darkness,  and  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  criteriou 
that  if  the  perfect  insects  are  day  flyers  (such  as  butterflies  for  example),  their 
respective  larvae  will  be  found  to  thrive  best  with  a  more  or  less  abundant  supply 
of  light ;  while  if  they  shun  light  (as  the  majority  of  the  Noctuce),  their  larvae  will 
probably  get  on  better  in  a  darkened  situation,  &c. ;  the  apartment  should 
therefore  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  this,  and  the  cages  arranged  accordingly. 

(To  he  continued.) 

Notes  on  Micro-lepidoptera  occurring  near  Haslemere. — The  following  list  of 
Tineina,  captured  in  this  neighbourhood  during  the  last  season,  may  possibly  be  of 
interest.     I  omit,  of  course,  those  that  have  appeared  in  former  communications. 

Xysmatodoma  melanella. — Occurred  in  the  middle  of  June,  on  an  old  fence,  on  which 

I  had  also  found  the  cases  in  the  spring. 
ilicropterym  calthella. — Where  there  are  no  flowers  of  Caltha  palustris,  or  buttercup, 

this  species  frequents  those  of  Cardamine  pratensis,  and  even  stitchwort  and 

spurge.     I  have  also   observed   it   commonly   running   over   hazel   leaves   in 

the  copses. 
M.  amncella. —  In  marshy  places  in  the  early  part  of  July,  running  over  the  leaves 

of  Epiiobwm  angustifolim,m.    I  have  also  found  it  in  hedges  among  beech  bushes. 

M.  aalopiella. — Among  birch  bushes  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill. 
M.  SpcurmoAinella  eeems  to  prefer  low  birch  bushes  on  the  heaths. 
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1     Lave    now    taken    all    the    known    British    species   of   Micropteryu  in   this 
neighbourhood. 

Nemotois  cuprj,acella  — In  open  woods,  among  low  brushwood  and  flowers,  but 
generally  flitting  among,  or  settled  on,  dry  grass  or  small  birch  bushes. 

N.  minimella — In  company  with  the  last  named,  and  with  similar  habits.  One 
female,  however,  I  noticed  on  a  flower  of  Stachys,  and  the  males  danced  over 
the  bushes  on  sunny  afternoons.  Although  Scabiosa  succisa  was  plentiful, 
I  did  not  see  either  species  about  it. 

Yponomeuta  plumbella  and  cognatella. — Both  common  in  a  lane  where  there  are  a 
few  spindle  bushes. 

Ypsolopha  sylvella,  alpella,  and  lucelhi. — All  these  occur  among  oak  bushes  in  the 
woods. 

Psoricoptero  gibbosella. — Rather  common  on  oak  trunks  in  August,  but  exceedingly 
diflScult  to  see,  on  account  of  their  similarity  to  the  bark,  arising  from  the 
raised  scales  on  the  fore- wings. 

Oelechia  senectella. — On  hedge-banks  in  August,  among  dry  grass. 

Qelechia  similis. — I   found  several  specimens  in  the  windows  of  a  house  on  one  of 

the  heaths.     The  people  of  the  house  believed  that  they  were  brought  in  with 

the  "bavins"  (faggots  composed  of  hazel). 

(?. n.  sp.  ?. — A  pretty  species  allied  to  niihneri,  but  with  white  ground  colour 

a  few  specimens  occurred  on  oak  trunks. 

G.  dodecella. — On  fir  trunks  on  the  heaths. 

O.  ligulella. — Flying  in  the  sunshine  among  grass  in  marshy  places. 

G.  vorticella. — In  damp  places  among  furze. 

G.  atrella. — Beaten  from  overhanging  banks  in  the  woods. 

G.  bifractella,  inopella,  and  paupella. — All  bred  from  seeds  of  Inula  dysenterica ;  the 
first  in  plenty. 

G.  gemmella. — On  oak  trunks  in  August,  sitting  with  its  head  raised,  and,  from  its 
colour,  it  looks  curiously  like  a  miniature  of  Anaitis  plagiata. 

G.  erictneJla.— Plentiful  among  heath. 

Anarsia  spartiella. — Among  furze  on  a  boggy  heath. 

PeritUa  obscuripunctella. — Not  uncommon  among  bushes  under  which  honeysuckle 
grows.     It  also  flies  sometimes  in  the  sunshine. 

Tinagma  sericeella. — As  this  species  is  abtmdant  here,  I  have  noticed  its  habits  a 
little,  but  cannot  find  that  it  has  any  great  partiality  for  oak.  It  certainly  is 
equally  common  among  birch  and  hawthorn,  and  even  flies  around,  and  settles 
in  abundance  on  furze  in  the  woods.  One  day  I  saw  it  flying,  by  swarms,  in  and 
around  some  small  blackthorn  bushes  in  a  hedge. 

Colcophora  (Vockeella. — Flying  in  the  afternoon,  among  long  grass  in  wood  paths- 

Chauliodus  Illigerella. — Damp  places  in  woods,  in  June,  and  again  in  the  beginninj^ 
of  September. 

Laverna,  Raschkiella. — The  larva  of  this  species  appears  to  feed  up  very  rapidly,  as 
I  have  been  almost  too  late  for  it  two  seasons  in  succession,  although  frequently 
in  its  localities.     I  have,  however,  bred  a  few  specimens. 
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L.  subhistrigella. — I  found  this  species  on  the  trunks  of  some  spruce  firs,  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  almost  before  it  had  begun  to  appear  in  thatch. 

Elachista  magnificella. — One  would  think  some  insects  knew  how  beautiful  they 
are.  I  saw  this  species  exhibiting  itself  after  the  style  of  Chrysoclista 
Schra/nckella. 

E.  zonaHella  and  gangahella. — Flying  over  long  grass  in  wood  paths. 

TAthocolletis  rohoris. — Among  oak,  but  I  cannot  yet  find  the  mine. 

Cerniostoma  spartifoliella.  One  afternoon  in  July,  some  old  broom  bushes  were 
studded  with  hundreds  of  specimens  of  this  species.  The  efi"ect  was  very 
pretty. 

Biicculatrix  aurimaculella. — Among  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum,  flying  in  the 

afternoon. 
B.  Bemaryella. — Among  birch  in  woods. 

Trifurcula  atrifrontella. — On  oak  trunks  in  August. 

T.pulverosella. — On  trunks  of  apple  trees  in  May. — Charles  G.  Barrett,  Haslemere, 
April,  1865. 

Trochilium  chrysidiforme. — On  Tuesday  last,  the  6th  of  June,  I  captured  a  fine 
specimen  of  T.  chrysidiforme,  at  Folkestone,  near  the  end  of  the  tram- way  in  "the 
Warren."  When  first  seen,  it  was  fiying  slowly,  but  it  soon  settled  on  some  plant, 
which,  in  my  anxiety  to  secure  the  insect,  I  regret,  I  failed  to  take  note  of.  The 
sun  did  not  shine  very  brightly  at  the  time,  as  misty  clouds  which  were  floating 
about  rather  obscured  it. — H.  Nicholls,  2,  St.  Peter  Street,  Essex  Eoad,  Islington, 
12a  June,  1865. 

Xylomyges  conspicillaris  and  Acronycta  alni  at  sugar  near  Worcester. — In  the 
October  number  of  the  "  Magazine,"  Mr.  Blackburn  says,  "  Sugaring  is  so  poor  a 
method  of  collecting,  that  it  ought  soon  to  become  unfashionable.''  As  this  must 
tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  young  collectors,  (of  whom  I  am  one),  who  rather 
require  to  be  stimulated,  I  should  like  a  notice  of  the  capture  of  these  species  to 
appear  in  the  pages  of  "  our  monthly." 

I  have  captured  a  specimen  of  X.  conspicillaris  and  one  of  A.  alni  at  sugar 
Of  the  commoner  things,  Hadena  genistm  has  been  abundant,  and  I  have  taken 
several  specimens  of  H.  adnata,  H.  thalassina,  H.  suasa,  M.  anceps,  L.  comma,  &c. ; 
indeed,  Lepidoptera  swarm  at  sugar  this  year. — George  J,  Hearder,  Powick,  near 
Worcester,  June  2nd,  1865. 

Food  of  the  larva  of  Cainonympha  Davus. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine, 
I  stated  (at  p.  17)  that  I  had  received  larvse  of  Ccenonympha  Da/vus  feeding  on 
Aira .''  I  have  since  ascertained,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  my  valued  bo- 
tanical friend,  Mr.  Inchbald,  that  the  food  of  these  larvse  was  really  Rhynchospora 
alba,  and  that  I  simply  betrayed  my  ignorance  in  mistaking  it  for  an  Aira. 

Mr.  Inchbald  has,  on  two  previous  occasions,  had  the  food-plant  of  Davus  sent 
to  him  for  determination,  and  in  each  case  it  proved  to  be  the  beak-rush  (Rhyn- 
chospora nlha). — H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield,  Lewisham,  June  lith,  1865. 
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Another  locality  for  Depressaria  rhoduchrella. — When  in  town  a  short  time 
since,  I  heard  of  anew  Depres«ariu,  the  description  of  which  ("resembling  sub-propin- 
quella,  bat  having  a  dark  thorax,"  and  called,  if  I  rightly  remember,  "rhodochrella") 
appeared  to  answer  a  Depressaria  that  had  puzzled  me  for  some  years. 

I  enclose  one  of  my  specimens,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  about  it.  The  species 
occurs  on  our  coast,  along  with  costosa,  Yeatiana,  iadiella,  ocellana,  suh-propinquella, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  August,  and  it  hybernates. — John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Penllergare, 
Swansea,  S.  Wales. 

[The  specimen  enclosed  is  undoubtedly  D.  rhodochrella. — Eds.] 

Larentia  salicaria  and  Camptogramma  fluviata  in  South  Wales.—  I  have  met 
with  two  examples  of  the  former  insect  in  this  neighbourhood, — one  in  the  present 
year,  on  some  niountain  land  near  here,  the  other  on  a  previous  occasion,  at  light. 
They  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  Scotch  specimens.- — On  the  24th  of  May  last, 
I  found  a  male  Camptogramma  fluviata,  dead,  in  a  room  where  light  had  been 
exhibited  on  the  previous  evening,  and  by  which  I  presume  it  must  have  been 
attracted. — Id. 

Cannibalism,  of  Thecla  quercus. — Having  received,  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Mercer,  half-a-dozen  larvas  of  this  species,  I  placed  them  on  a  growing 
food-plant,  and  securely  covered  them  over  with  a  square  glass  shade.  On  making 
an  examination  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  see  what  progress  was  being  made,  I  was 
greatly  "  nonplussed  "  at  finding  my  stock  of  larvae  two  minus.  Feeling  satisfied 
that  the  missing  ones  could  not  have  escaped  from  their  cage,  I  resolved  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  the  movements  of  the  remaining  larvae. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  one  had  changed  to  chrysalis  in  a  corner  of  the  shade,  and 
I  observed  a  larva  attached  to  the  tail  end  of  it,  and  evidently  very  busily  engaged. 
Fearing  the  purport  of  his  manoeuvres,  I  disturbed  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
not  only  eaten  off  the  end  of  the  chrysalis,  but  had  cleaned  the  contents  of  it  right 
out ;  and  what  still  more  astonished  me,  was  that,  after  being  disturbed,  he  returned 
resolutely  to  the  attack,  and  finished  up  the  greater  part  of  the  pupa-shell.  A 
second  chrysalis,  which  I  have  removed  from  the  shade,  has,  I  believe,  been  bitten, 
for  there  are  marks  on  its  back  where  it  has  evidently  bled.  The  other  larva,  on 
leaving  its  food,  went  prowling  about  as  if  in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  to  perform 
the  operation  of  changing  ;  but  he  might  have  been  looking  out  for  a  nice  fat  pupa. 

I  have  somewhere  heard  that  the  larva  of  Th.  w-albu7n  has  similar  cannibal 
propensities  ;  but  still  the  above  may  possess  sufficient  interest  to  find  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Thecla  larvae  are 
given  to  such  habits  in  their  natural  state,  or  whether  they  assume  them  only  in 
captivity. — James  L.  Couktice,  22,  College  Street  West,  N.W. 

Note  on  another  cwious  instounce  of  non- destructive  parasitism. — Yesterday, 
whilst  examining  my  breeding  cages  to  note  the  progress  of  some  Lepidopterous 
pupae,  I  discovered  a  fly  (Tachina,  consohrina)  walking  about  in  one  of  the  cages ; 
and  83  I  thought  it  just  possible  that  it  might  have  come  out  from  a  cocoon  of 
Satumia  Pavonia-minor,  which  had  not  produced  an  imago,  I  cut  the  case  open,  and 
found  the  pupa-skin  of  the  fly  with  the  full-sized  chrysalis  of  the  moth,  which  had 
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unfortunately  died  from  want  of  mciiature.  This  seemed  rather  a  carious  circum- 
stance, but  Mr.  Smith  tells  me  that  he  has  frequently  bred  Tachirw  with  Longicorn 
beetles.  I  have  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  cocoon  in  my  collection.  — A.  G. 
Butler,  British  Museum,  l4(/t  June,  1865. 

Capture  of  Thy  amis  suturaUs  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland. —This,  almost 
the  rarest  of  the  genus,  occurred  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1864,  on 
the  sands  near  Whitley.  Not  recognizing  it  at  the  time,  I  only  secured  a  very  few 
specimens,  and  these  were  taken  seated  on  the  bare  sand.  A  fearful  gale  of  wind 
was  blowing,  and  the  drifting  sand  was  perfectly  blinding.  The  poor  creatures 
were  sitting  with  their  heads  to  the  blast,  and  holding  on  with  all  their  strength  to 
prevent  themselves  being  blown  into  the  sea.  Of  course,  when  the  time  comes,  I 
must  carefully  work  the  adjoining  banks,  whence  they  no  doubt  had  come. — 
Thos.  Jno.  Bold,  Long  Benton,  May  15th,  1865. 

Capture  of  Schistoglossa  viduata  in  Northumberland. — In  the  early  part   of 
October  last,  I  caught  a  single  specimen  of  an  obscure  looking  "  Staph,"  which  my 
good  friend  Rye  tells  me  is  Schistoglosaa  viduata,  Er.,  an  insect,  I  believe,  of  con-  • 
siderable  rarity  in  collections,  and  one  which  is  new  to  our  local  fauna. — Id. 

On  the  occurretxce  of  Gonocerus  venator,  a  rare  British  Hemipteron. — Twice,  at  a 
long  interval,  during  fifteen  years,  I  have  taken  a  single  example,  by  beating  the 
box -trees  on  Box  Hill,  in  May ;  but,  although  I  have  beaten  about  the  bush  nearly 
every  May,  and  also  in  other  months,  these  two  v^'ere  all  that  rewarded  my  dili- 
gence. Still,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  the  insects  have  not  been  there 
during  any  of  those  seasons,  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  many  fortuitous  circumstances 
must  often  happen  together  to  enable  an  entomologist  to  find  some  particular 
species.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  eight  c?  and  eight  $  of  this  coveted  beauty.  They  affect  the  shoots  that 
stand  out  from  the  bushes,  and  are  fond  of  sitting  on  the  top  of  them,  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  taking  short  flights  from  one  to  another  ;  and  when  one  is  in  the  net, 
you  are  not  sure  of  him,  as  he  has  a  strong  propensity  to  fly  out  of  it. 

Fieber  gives  oaks  and  hedge-roses  as  the  habitat  of  this  species  ;  with  us  it  is 
exclusively  found  on  the  box. — J.  W.  Douglas,  7,  Kingswood  Place,  Lee,  31st  May. 

Aulax  sabaudi,  one  of  the  Cynipidai,  bred  from  a  gall  on  Hieracmm  boreale. — 
When  I  was  in  Scotland  last  summer,  I  observed  that  the  stems  of  Hicracium  boreale 
were  not  unfrequently  distorted  by  a  hairy  gall,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Some- 
times it  occupied  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  was  slightly  foliaceous ;  sometimes  it  I 
was  embodied  in  the  stem  itself.  It  was  usually  ruddy  in  colour,  and  moi-e  or  less  • 
shaggy  with  hair,  like  some  of  the  melocactuses.  I  gathered  several,  but  the  larvae 
were  immature,  and  perished.  Subsequently,  I  met  with  the  same  gall  in  Harwood 
Dale,  near  Scarboro'.  This  was  in  October,  when  the  larvae  were  nearly  full  fed 
At  the  close  of  May— the  29th— they  began  to  swarm.  One  gall — a  large  one — 
has  given  forth  between  twenty  and  thirty  tenants.  It  is  a  pretty  little  Cynips,  and 
is  thus  described  by  Hartig  : — "  Aulax  saba.ndi,  Niger;  antonnis  fusco-rufis,  apice 
obscurioribus,  articulis  1-3  nigris ;  abdomine  pedibusque  rufis ;  abd.  dorso,  coxis, 
trochantibus  femoribueqne  basi  nigris.  ?  coxis  anterioribua  plus  minus  rufis. 
Antennae  i  15articulat«B  ;     f  l-l-art.     Long,  lin.  li. 
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lu  conclusion,  J  should  remark  that  Hieracium  sahaudum  is  a  continental 
species,  which  fl".  horeale  closely  resembles,  if  it  be  not  identical  with  some  of  its 
forms. — Peter  Inchbald,  Storthes  Hall,  near  Hnddersiield,  June  8th,  1865. 

Capture  of  Notodonta  hicolora  a/nd  other  Lepidoptera  in  Staffordshire. 

T  have  recently  been  on  a  successful  Entomological  tour  to  Burnt  Wood,  Stafford- 
shire, accompauied  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Charlton  ;  amongst  our  captures  may  be  enume- 
rated the  following,  viz.,  Thecla  ruhi,  Notodonta  hicolora  (6  specimens),  N.  chaonia, 
Lithosia  mesomella,  Hepialus  velleda,  Acronycta  leporina,  Aplecta  tincta,  Cymatophora 
duplaris,  Angerona  prunaria,  Eurymene  dolohravia,  Ephyra  pendularia,  Asthena 
hiteata,  Macaria  notata,  Numeria  pulveraria,  Melanippe  hastata,  Flatypteryx  lacer- 
tula  and  falcula,  Bypcena  crassalis,  Phycis  carionariella,  and  a  number  of  other 
insects. 

Coleoptera  were  scarce  ;  we  found,  however,  one  specimen  of  Calosoma 
inquisitor,  running  as  nimbly  as  a  Cicindela ;  Cryptocephalus  lineola  on  birch ; 
and  a  few  Silpha  quadripunctata  feeding  on  dead  larvffi  of  H.  defoliaria,  a  species 
which  was  in  millions,  stripping  the  trees  of  their  foliage,  and  making  that  part  of 
the  wood,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  desolate  as  winter ;  the  larvae  were  dying 
of  starvation,  and,  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  trees,  I  could  have  collected  a 
quart  of  dead  ones ;  they  hung  against  the  trunks,  and  from  the  branches,  by 
silken  threads  so  thickly,  as  almost  to  cover  ns  if  we  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  densest  parts  of  the  wood. — Joseph  Chappell,  18,  Sheffield  Street,  Hulme, 
Manchester,  June,  1865. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  June  5th,  1865,  F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lieutenant  E.  C.  Beavan,  of  Nagpore,  India  ;  W.  Borrer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.L.S., 
of  Cowfold,  Horsham,  Sussex;  G.  R.  Crotch,  Esq.,  B.A.,  of  8,  Earl  Street,  Cam- 
bridge ;  W.  S.  Dallas,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Museum,  York  ;  and  T.  G.  Rylands,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  of  Heath  House,  Warrington,  were  elected  Members  ;  and  Benjamin  Cooke, 
Esq.,  of  49,  Ardwick  Place,  Manchester ;  J.  P.  Ransome,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich ;  and 
Mr.  T.  Bruni^on,  of  Glenarm  Castle,  Larne,  North  Ireland,  were  elected  Subscribers 
to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  stated  that,  since  the  last  Meeting,  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  a  passage  in  Southey's  Madoc,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
instantaneously  intermittent  flashing  of  the  light  of  fire-flies  ;  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Smith  observed  that  Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  Natui'al  History  of  Jamaica,  had  quoted  the 
lines  of  Southey,  without  any  indication  that  the  poetic  statement  was  at  variance 
with  fact. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  the  concluding  portion  of  his  paper  on  the  Phyto- 
phaga  of  South  Australia. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  had  brought,  for  distribution  among  the  Members, 
some  specimens  of  one  of  the  Elmidai  (forming  a  new  genus),  collected  by  Captain 
Bowker  at  the  Cape.  The  insects  had  been  found  clinging  to  stones  near 
waterfalls. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Bahia,  from  Mr. 
Edwin  Reed,  who  expected  to  proceed  to  Valenza  early  in  May. 

The  President  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Azores,  from  Mr.  Brewer, 
who  had  already  collected  150  species  of  Coleoptera  at  St.  Michael. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Apate  capudna,  cap- 
tured by  his  yonngest  son,  Edgar,  in  Bishop's  Wood,  where  it  was  crawling  on 
felled  timber,  recently  barked. 

Professor  Westwood  remarked  that  Sir  Thos.  Pasley  had  formerly  obtained  a 
number  of  this  insect  from  oak  timber  in  Pembroke  Dockyard ;  and  Mr.  Smith 
observed  that  he  once  found,  in  looking  through  Mr.  Hope's  extensive  collection,  a 
box  in  which  were  five  or  six  specimens  of  the  insect,  labelled  as  captured  in  Long- 
mynd  Forest,  Shropshii-e. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  exhibited  the  specimen  of  DianthcBcia  albimacula,  the  second 
known  British  specimen,  taken  at  Gosport,  and  which  had  been  already  noticed  in 
the  pages  of  "  The  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine."* 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  some  galls  on  the  leaves  of  Quercus  Ilex  (?),  collected 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Burney,  during  the  past  winter,  at  Mentone,  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  President  exhibited  a    Dorcadion,  which  was  apparently  a   new  species, 
from  Alicante. 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  a  mode  of  preserving  larvae  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Dr.  Burchell's  collection,  now  at  Oxford.  The  contents  of  the 
bodies  of  the  larvee  had  been  squeezed  out  by  subjecting  them  to  pressure,  and  the 
empty  skins  had  been  then  rapidly  dried, — preserving  the  colour  and  markings  of 
the  larvae,  though,  of  course,  the  form  was  flat  instead  of  being  cylindrical. 

Mr.  F.  Moore  read  a  paper,  with  descriptions  of  six  species  of  Saturnia,  viz.  : 
Cidosa,  Grotei,  Huttoni,  Lindia,  Sherwilli,  and  Pyretorum. 

The  President  informed  the  Members  present  that  the  Council  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Mr.  Saunders,  to  spend  the  day  with  him  at  Reigate,  on  Friday, 
the  23rd  instant. 

The  President  much  regretted  to  have  to  intimate  to  the  Society  the  death  of 
one  of  its  Honorary  Members,  M.  Leon  Dufour,  at  the  age  of  88.  A  valuable  paper 
from  his  pen  had  just  just  appeared  in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Entomological 
Society. 

The  President  also  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette," 
intimating  that  an  Exhibition  of  Insects  was  about  to  be  held  in  Paris.  It  would 
consist  of — insects  producing  silk,  honey,  and  wax  ;  insects  used  in  dyeing ;  insects 
used  for  the  table  ;  insects  used  in  medicine,  and  insects  destructive  to  cereals. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  then  adverted  to  the  proposition,  now  exciting  some 
attention,  of  establishing  Museums  in  various  parts  of  London ;  and  Professor 
Westwood  wished  to  know  if  the  Surrey  Music  Hall  could  not  be  converted  into  a 
Museum.  Mr.  Grut  said  that  several  meetings  on  the  subject  of  a  South  London 
Museum  had  lately  been  held  at  the  "  Horns,"  Kennington. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  called  attention  to  the  species  of  Bomhus  which  Dr.  Sichel  had 
lately  endeavoured  to  show  were  identical  with  the  Bomhus  montanus  of  St.  Fargeau. 
Mr.  Smith  doubted  himself  whether  the  montanus  of  Dr.  Sichel  were  truly  the 
montanus  of  St.  Fargeau,  and  noted  the  extreme  variety  in  the  form  of  the  head  in 
the  specimens  reputed  by  Dr.  Sichel  to  be  all  one  species. 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  "Gardener's  Chronicle" 
of  the  previous  Saturday,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  eggs  being  deposited  by 
worker-bees. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  promised  to  bring  to  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Society  a  paper  on 
wasps,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Stone. 


•  See  Vol.  r,  pp.  2^7  nnd  28^. 
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In  the  early  part  of  last  June  we  made  a  short  collecting  expedi- 
tion to  the  Black  Forest  at  Eannoch,  Perthshire  (accompanied  by 
Mr.  McLachlan,  on  boreal  TricTioptera  intent ;  and  subsequently  joined 
by  Mr.  Hislop),  and  selected  the  "fortuitous  concurrence"  of  "Shanties," 
politely  termed  the  village  of  Camachgouran  (pronounced  "Camhouran") 
as  our  head  quarters.  Here  we  found  abundance  of  good-will  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  insects ;  but  a  paucity  of  food,  save  oatmeal  and 
skim-milk. 

The  Geodephaga  were  not  abundant,  either  specifically  or  indivi- 
dually, the  few  worth  mentioning  being  stray  Carahus  glabratus  on 
pathways  ;  Patrohus  clavipes  and  septentrionis  under  stones  on  Cross- 
Craig  (where  the  snow  still  lay,  in  spite  of  the  continued  and  excessive 
heat)  ;  Anchomenus  ericeti  (black  var.)  on  the  moss  ;  Trechus  riibens  in 
wet  places  near  pine  logs  at  Dall ;  and  Bemhidium  prasinum  and  tibiale 
on  the  stony  shores  of  the  Loch. 

Our  pursuit  of  Hydradephaga  was  limited  to  fishing  in  shallow 
pools  on  the  grouse-frequented  moor  ;  here  we  found  Golymbttes  histria- 
tVrS,  Agahus  arcticus,  congener,  Sturmii,  chalconotus,  &c.,  Ilyhius  angustior, 
and  the  ordinary  northern  Hydropori,  viz.,  nigrita,  melanocephalus,  an- 
gustahis,  obscurus,  erythrocephalus,  var.  deplanatus,  &c. 

The  Braehelytra,  as  usual  in  Scotland,  were  plentiful ;  the  following 
being  among  the  best : — Autalia  puncticollis,  Sharp,  in  cow-dung,  in 
open  parts  of  the  forest ;  Somalota  velox  under  stones  near  water  run- 
ning into  the  Loch  ;  S.  tibialis  and  Schistoglossa  viduata  under  stones 
on  the  hill  sides ;  Leptusa  analis  under  fir  bark,  with  L.  fumida  and 
ryficollis ;  Gymnusa  brevicollis  by  sweeping  wet  moss  ;  Tachinus  elon- 
gatulus  by  beating  alderbranches,&c.,  never  in  dung;  T.proximus,pallipes, 
and  Jlavipes,  in  sheep  and  cow-dung ;  Euryporus  picipes,  two  specimens 
in  thick  wet  moss  at  the  side  of  a  burn ;  Bolitobius  inclinans  in  dead 
leaves  ;  Quedius  xanthopus  and  loevigatus  under  fir-bark,  and  exceedingly 
active  (but  less  diflB.cult  to  secure  if  a  net  be  held  under  the  log  whilst 
the  bark  is  stripped  oft')  ;  the  former  being  very  rare,  and  the  bent 
yellow  pupae  of  the  latter  often  to  be  seen  in  the  damp  sub-cortical 
mould;  Q.  umbrinus,fulvicollis,  and  lateralis;  Staphylinus  latebricola, 
basking  on  a  hot  stone  ;  Philonthus  imella,  common  in  dung  ;  Xantho- 
linus  tricolor,  the  type,  with  base  of  thorax  dark,  in  dung,  and  under 
rejectamenta  of  the  Loch  ;  Dianous  in  running  water  ;  Bledius  subter- 
raneus,  common  among  stones  on  the  Loch  shore  ;  Anthophagus  testaceus, 
Geodromicus  nigrita,  and  Lesteva  pubescens ;    Deliphrum,  abundant  in 
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dung ;  Antholium  minutum  plentifully,  by  sweeping  in  wet  places  ;  and 
Phloeocharis  subtilissima  under  bark.  Of  the  Necrophaga  we  found  Necro- 
pliorus  ruspator  in  a  dead  rabbit,  one  moderately  small  male  having  the 
clypeal  impression  and  reflected  hind  trochanters  intermediate  between 
the  type  form  and  var.  microceplialus,  Thoms.  ;  Spihcerites  glabratus  (in  a 
dry  dead  sheep,  almost  at  the  top  of  Cross-Craig  ;  and  part  of  a  specimen 
in  cow-dung  in  the  forest)  ;  Anisotoma  duhia  and  ovalis,  only  mentioned 
for  their  queer  localities,  the  former  being  under  a  stone  at  the  banks 
of  the  Loch,  and  the  latter  in  running  water,  both  "  flukes,"  of  course ; 
Liodes  glabra  in  little  families,  often  20  at  a  time,  in  and  about  the 
black  powdery  residuum  of  fungus  on  old  stumps,  and  (more  sparingly) 
in  the  decayed  damp  black  mould  under  bark  ;  L.  castanea,  rarely  accom- 
panying ^^Za&ro,  but  oftener  found  with  humeralis,  in  wet  leaves  and 
fungoid  growth  under  felled  logs  ;  AgatJiidium  nigrinum  and  rotundatum 
in  bark  mould  ;  Omosita  depressa  in  dead  rabbit ;  Epurcoa  angustula, 
Erichs.  (in  Germ.  Zeits.,  f.  d.  Ent.,  IV.,  270,  16),  under  fir-bark  at  Dall 
— new  to  Britain,  and  whose  narrow  parallel  form,  dark  colour,  and 
posteriorly  almost  right-angled  thorax,  readily  distinguish  it  from  its 
allies ;  Ips  quadripustulata,  not  uncommon  on  freshly  cut  stumps, 
especially  burrowing  in  the  join  of  the  bark  and  wood ;  Atomaria 
Sislopi  in  roe  and  cow-dung,  local,  but  usually  in  groups  of  3  or  4 
when  found;  two  species  of  Cerylon;  and  Morychus  ceneus  very 
sparingly,  under  stones  on  the  sandy  bank  of  a  mountain  stream. 

In  the  Philhydrida,  Elmis  was  represented  by  the  pigmy  paral- 
lelopipedus  and  voluminous  Volkmari,  accompanied  by  Sy drama  gracilis, 
Parnus  auriculatus,  &c.  The  lowland  streams,  however,  must  be  more 
congenial  to  these  insects  ;  for,  in  a  small  burn  running  into  the  Firth 
near  Aberlady,  we  found  the  rough  stones  at  a  little  waterfall  tenanted 
on  their  under-surface  by  hundreds  of  Elmis  sub-violaceus  and  <sneus, 
with  many  cupreus,  a  few  Volkmari,  and  several  Limnius. 

Of  the  Lamellicornes  we  took  Cetonia  cBnea  flying  (the  thistles  not 
being  in  bloom)  ;  Apliodius  Lapponum  (if  our  Lapponum  be  Lapponum  j 
at  all)  of  all  sizes  and  colours,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  dung,  with 
depresius  and  putridus  ;  JEgialia  sdbuleti  in  a  sand-pit,  and  Sinodendrum 
in  old  birch. 

Several  of  the  Elateridce  were  plentiful ;  Diacanthus  impressus, 
especially,  occurring  on  the  boughs  of  fir-trees,  under  rotten  fir-bark, 
on  freshly-cut  stumps,  and  flying  in  the  hot  sunshine ;  Corymbites 
cuprous  (the  semi-testaceous  variety  and  the  sedentary  female  being 
uncommon)  was  most  abundant,  being  on  the  wing  every  day,  and  often 
settling  on   fern   tops ;     whilst    sweeping   in   damp   i>laces   produced 
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G.  tessellatus  (usually  broken)  and  G.  quercus ;  Elater  nigrinus  and 
halteatus,  and  Sericosomus  brunneus  coming  rather  freely  from  young 
birches,  and  the  large  GratonycTius  castanipes  reposing  in  the  rotten 
layers  under  bark  Turning  over  stones  on  a  sandy  spit  at  the  shore 
of  the  Loch,  disi;overed  the  jerking  little  Cryptohypnus  dermestoides  in 
plenty,  accompanied,  though  very  rarely,  by  the  larger  maritimus,  which 
(and  especially  the  male)  seems  to  delight  in  basking  on  the  tops  of 
stones,  in  the  hot  sun,  and  runs  with  great  quickness. 

The  Malacodermi  were  largely  represented  ;  Atopa  (nearly 
black)  j  Helodes  marginata,  in  all  degrees  of  suffusion,  and  chiefly  on 
Galtha  ;  Gyplion  coarctatus,  variabilis,  pallidulus,  and  padi, — the  penul- 
timate by  beating  sallows,  and  the  last  from  the  firs ;  Telepliorus 
ohscurus,  discoideus,  elongatus,  jyaludosus,  limbatus,  Thorns.,  and  testaceus 
(=  ochropus,  Step.,  whether  a  distinct  species  or  no)  being  all  more 

or  less  common  ;  the  fom*  latter,  with  the  21*  sp. ?  of  Wat.  Cat. 

(and  which  is  certainly  not  T.  assimilis,  Pk.),  being  obtained  by 
sweeping  in  very  wet  places,  among  SpJiagnum  and  the  sweet  bog- 
myrtle.  Under  fir-trees,  three  or  four  species  of  Malthodes,  yet 
unexamined,  were  found  ;  one,  very  small,  being  possibly  distinct  from 
hrevicollis;  and  if  so,  new  to  us.  Dictyopterus  Aurora  (with  an  occasional 
Glerus  formicarius)  was  in  numbers,  either  crawling  on  the  lower  sides 
of  cut  logs,  or  sluggishly  in  cop.  among  the  pine  chips  beneath  them ; 
twice,  also,  this  lovely  insect  was  taken  flying  in  the  forest,  towards 
evening.  Pytho  was  only  just  out,  but  its  larvae  were  not  rare  under 
bark. 

A  single  specimen  of  Orchesia  minor  was  beaten  from  the  flowers 
of  the  mountain-ash.  Thomson's  description  of  Glinocara  tetratoma 
accords  very  well  with  this  insect ;  so  that  his  trivial  name  will  pro- 
bably have  to  be  suppressed,  in  favour  of  the  well-known  and  older 
appellation,  minor,  "Walker. 

In  hard  Boleti  among  birch-trees,  on  Cross  Craig,  the  recently- 
detected  Gis  lineato-cribratus  was  not  uncommon ;  and  the  neat  round 
drills  of  Hyleccstus  in  the  solid  fir-wood  Avere  often  seen,  but  only 
twice  was  the  beetle-tenant  discovered,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  a 
woodman's  axe. 

The  Rhynchophoray^evQ  chiefly  represented  by  Sylohius  and  Pissodes 
pini  which  (with  their  larvse,  and  the  pupae  of  the  latter)  occurred  on 
every  felled  stump  ;  OfiorJiynchus  being  the  only  other  prevalent  genus, 
of  which  maurus  was  found  under  stones  on  the  hill-sides,  in  moss,  and 
crawling  on  the  road ;  rvgifrons  and  monticola  occurred  under  stones 
on  the  layer  of  turf  topping  stone  walls,  and  septentrionis  was  beaten 
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out  of  birch,  and  found  in  dry  cow-dung.  The  heather  produced 
Geuthorhynchus  ericce  in  abundance,  and  ripping  off  bark  often  disclosed 
Wiyncolus  chJoropiis.  A  small  Anthonoinus,  like  ruhi,  but  constantly 
much  smaller,  and  with  livid  elytra  (certainly  not  immature,  the  speci- 
mens being  mostly  old  and  broken),  was  found  by  sweeping  in  places 
where  was  no  vestige  of  any  JRuhus* 

The  elegantly  marked  Xyloterus  lineatus,  offcener  seen  than  cap- 
tured, reposed  in  neat  round  burrows  in  the  solid  wood  of  felled  pines, 
warily  keeping  watch,  and  retrograding  to  an  indefinite  depth  on  the 
approach  of  the  knife. 

As  might  be  expected,  Longicornea  and  their  traces  were  easy  to 
see.  All  our  species  of  Uliagium  (indagator  certainly  the  rarest  as 
well  as  prettiest)  often  settled  on  felled  trunks ;  the  sluggish  Asemum 
(mostly  in  couples)  could  nearly  always  be  found  on  freshly-cut 
stumps;  and  the  long-horned  Astinomus  (Gaelice,  "timber-man  ")t, 
whereof  the  male  is  frequently  broken,  owing  to  his  excessive  appen- 
dages and  pugnacious  propensities,  was  to  be  seen  on  logs  or  flying  in 
the  open  glades.  The  large  holes  of  its  larva  may  often  be  observed 
here  in  fir  stumps  ;  where  the  pupa,  also,  may  be  easily  detected  by 
the  coarse  frass  with  which  the  entrance  to  its  nidus  is  closed.  The 
larva  appears  to  be  full-fed  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  and,  after 
remaining  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  pupa  state,  changes  to  the  perfect 
insect,  staying  as  such  in  its  nest  until  the  following  summer. 

Only  a  single  Lamia  textor  was  found  by  us,  the  species  appearing 
to  have  been  nearl}^  exterminated  from  the  willows. 

Donacia  aquatica,  of  every  colour,  was  particularly  common  on 
Sphagnum  in  very  wet  places,  brassy  specimens  being  the  most  plenti- 
ful. This  is,  however,  also  a  metropolitan  species,  having  been  taken 
by  us  under  similar  conditions  at  Wimbledon. 

To  our  surprise,  the  Cryptoce.pliali  were  comparatively  not  rare ; 
C.  lineola  being  found  on  dwarf  sallow,  growing  very  close  to  the  ground 
in  wet  places,  and  one  or  two  intermediate  specimens  clearly  showing 
the  specific  identity  of  G.  bipustulatus  with  tliis  insect.  On  the  same 
plant,  also,  we  found  C.  \0-punctatus,  Linn.  (Syst,  Nat.,  Faun.  Suec, 
5G0)  ;  Gyll.  (Faun.  Suec,  iii.,  619,  15),  new  to  Britain,  a  most  elegant 
and  variable  species,  rather  larger  than  G.  Moroei. 

*  We  have  since  a-icertained  pretty  certainly,  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Glasgow,  that  this  insect 
comes  off  the  same  species  of  sallow  as  the  Cryptocephalus  lO-punctaius  hereafter  mentioned. 

+  [LinntBus  (Faun.  Siiec,  is'J,  1761)  remarks  that  this  beetle  occurs  commonly  in  Sweden,  coming 
out  of  the  lo.'s  with  which  the  country  people  buiUl  their  liouses;  and  that  the  children  call  it 
"  Timbermaii,  i.e.  iKdilis;"  a  name  (inspector  of  buildings)  well  applied,  as  the  insect  walks  about 
planks  with  its  horns  held  like  an  extended  pair  of  compasses.  It  is  odd  that  precisely  tlie  same  name 
should  be  used  in  localities  so  widely  separaed  as  Sweden  and  Perthsliire,  and  after  a  century's  interval. 
The  German  "  Ziuimermann  "  (Carpenter)  is  probably  the  connecting  link.  —  E  C.  U.] 
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The  type  form  (liere  represented  only  by  females)  seems  to  be 
black,  witli  the  five  basal  joints  of  the  antennae,  the  lega  (except  a 
black  spot  on  the  femora),  the  mouth,  a  heart-shaped  mark  on  the 
head,  the  anterior  margin,  and  a  medial  posteriorly-dilated  blotch 
on  the  thorax,  orange-yellow ;  and  the  elytra  clear  yellowish-white, 
with  five  large  rounded  black  spots  upon  each.  The  extreme  varieties 
are  almost  entirely  black,  having  often  only  the  cordate  mark  on  the 
head  ;  and  the  intermediate  specimens,  chiefly  males,  have  orange- 
coloured  elytra,  with  transverse  black  bauds,  varying  in  extent  in 
different  individuals,  and  sometimes  assuming  a  maculated  form.  It 
was  not  until  some  time  after  the  capture  of  the  first  specimen  (taken 
by  Mr.  McLachlan,  when  sweeping  for  Phryganidce),  and  when  veiy 
hard  work  in  different  localities,  and  trying  every  variety  of  tree,  &c., 
had  produced  but  very  few  specimens,  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
being  out  without  his  net  one  day  caused  him  to  detect  the  food-plant 
of  this  insect :  then  it  was  comparatively  child's  play,  stalking  the  wary 
little  beauties  ;  an  operation,  however,  not  so  easy  as  it  seems,  for  they 
dropped  into  the  thick  moss,  &c.,  on  the  approach  of  even  a  shadow;  and 
one's  nerves  are  apt  to  get  excited  at  the  idea  of  a  new  Gryptocejihalus. 

Thyamis  liolsatica  and  Phyliotreta  tetrastigma  were  the  only  decent 
members  of  the  SalticidcE  to  be  seen ;  and  Goccinella  ^-punctata  occurred 
rarely,  among  Lotus,  on  the  same  bank  as  the  Cryptohypni. 

On  our  way  back,  a  hurried  rush  across  country  to  Clova,  in  the 
Grrampians,  produced  Elaphrus  lapponlcus,  Carahus  glabratus,  Calathus 
nubigena,  BradycelluH  collaria,  Gymnusa  variegala,  Tachiniis  elongattdus, 
Anthophagus  alpinus  (male),  &c.  The  Elaphrus  (accompanied  by  uligi- 
nosus  and  cupreus)  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  appeared  to  haunt  very 
wet  mossy  plateaux,  formed  by  the  percolation  of  watersheds  from  the 
mountain  Lochs  (Brandy,  &c.). 

The  above  list,  of  course,  includes  only  such  species  as  a  hurried 
.  examination  enables  us  to  name  out  of  a  great  mass  of  specimens. 

E.  C.  Ete,  284,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea. 
D.  Sharp,  12,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Edinburgli. 
July,  1865. 

AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   HOMOPTEBA. 

BT   THE   BET.   T.    A.    MARSHALL,   M.A. 

(Continued  from  page  34.) 

**  Pronotum  postice  simplex,  nequaquam  scutellum  obtegens. 

III.— CICADELLINA. 

%  Pronotum  lateribus  foliaceis,  in  auriculaa  elevatis. 
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Geu.  LEDHA,  Fab. 

1. — Ledra  aiirita,   Lin. 
Cicada  anrita,  Lin.,  S.N.  2,  706.       Ledra,  Fab.,  S.E.,  24,  1. 
Cuv.,  llegne  Anim.  Insectes,  Atlas,  pi.  98,  fig.  7.     Curt.,B.E., 
G76,  fig.     Burm.,  Gen.  Ledra,  fig.     Germ.,  Mag.,  4,  54  ;  &c. 

Need  not  be  described  here.  The  imago  is  excellently  figured  by 
Burmeister  and  Curtis,  II.  cc,  and  the  larva  in  Westwood's  Introd. 
vol.  II.  The  latter  feeds  upon  the  oak,  and  I  have  found  it  more  than 
once  both  in  the  London  and  midland  districts,  but  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  rear  specimens.  It  leaps  feebly,  and  does  not*  protect  itself  within 
the  same  frothy  discharge  as  some  of  the  following  insects.  One  nearly 
adult  larva  was  found  by  me  near  Cheltenham,  while  digging  at  the 
roots  of  an  oak,  in  January,  showing  that,  like  many  other  Homoptera, 
it  hibernates  in  this  imperfect  condition.  It  represents  in  our  latitude 
the  extensive  group  typified  by  the  genus  Scams,  and  if  we  except 
Cicada  montana,  Scop.,  is  the  largest  of  British  ILomoptera.  It  is  far 
from  common,  although  widely  distributed :  the  best  locality  for  it  near 
London  is  the  pleasure-ground  called  "  Botany,"  belonging  to  the 
hotel  at  Purfleet. 

^^  Pronotum  lateribus  simplex. 

Gen.  TRIECPHORA,  Am.  et  Serv. 

Separated  from  Cercopis  in  the  "  Suites  a  Buffon,"  Hemipt.,  p.  561, 
upon  the  following  grounds : — Pronotum  emarginate  behind ;  head 
larger,  less  elongate,  and  more  rounded  anteriorly,  with  three  carinas 
on  the  frons.  The  species  which  remain  after  this  restriction  are  all 
exotic,  belonging  to  Java,  China,  and  Australia. 

1. — Triecphora  sanguinolenta,  Lin. 

Atra,  nitida,  punctata ;  abdominis  ineisurse  et  apex,  et  hemelytro- 
rum  maculje  tres  magnae,  sanguinese.    ^  $  .    Long.  3-4,  alar.  exp.  9  lin. 

Cicada  sanguinolenta,  Lin.,  S.N.,  2,  708.      Cercopis  id.,  Fab., 
S.E.  92.     Cuv.,  Eegne  Anim.,  Insectes,  Atlas,  pi.  99,  fig.  1. 
vidnerata,  Rtissi,  F.E.  2,  350.     Germ.,  Mag.  4,  p.  45,  No.  15. 
vulnerata  and  sanguinolenta,  Curt.,  B.E.  461,  2  (fig.),  and  1. 
dorsata,  Ahr.,  Fn.  1,  21. 


•  Curtis,  BE.  678,  expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point  in  the  econorav  of  Ledra.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  only  two  genera,  Ptyelui  and  Aphrophora,  in  this  country,  produce 
the  secretion  in  question. 
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Varieties  occur  in  the  south  of  Europe  with  the  abdomen  and  knees 
more  or  less  sanguineous,  and  the  spots  on  the  hemelytra  differing  in 
size  and  distribution.  Burmeister,  Signoret,  and  others  are  of  opinion 
that  these  forms  are  all  referable  to  one  and  the  same  species  ;  and  this 
view  of  the  case  is  here  adopted,  as  being  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
ble, if  we  consider  the  great  inconstancy  of  colour  which  prevails 
throughout  the  family.  The  southern  variety  taken  by  me  in  Piedmont 
differs  only  from  the  English  in  being  a  trifle  smaller,  in  having  the 
abdomen  more  broadly  red,  as  well  as  the  knees,  while  the  spots  on  the 
hemelytra  are  narrower  and  shorter ;  the  hindmost  spot  is  not  lunulated 
as  in  the  British  insect,  but  takes  the  form  of  a  straight  transverse 
fascia.  Structural  differences  thei'e  are  none.  The  species  is  found 
rather  commonly  upon  shrubs  and  trees  in  woods  throughout  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  England ;  and  I  have  taken  it  as  far 
northwards  as  Shropshire.* 

G-en.  PTTELUS,  Lep.  et  Serv. 

A  section  of  Aphroplwra,  Germ.,  formed  in  the  Encycl.  Meth.  to 
embrace  those  species  in  which  the  sheath  of  the  rostrum  is  two-jointed, 
and  extends  only  as  far  back  as  the  middle  coxse.  They  are  further 
distinguished  by  wanting  the  medial  longitudinal  carina  of  the  vertex 
and  irons,  and  by  having  the  ocelli  more  widely  separated  than  the  eyes. 
The  size  of  the  largest  British  species  is  only  3  lin.  {Pt.  spumarius, 
Lin.),  while  that  of  the  genus  ApJirophora  is  5  lin.  and  upwards.  We 
have  only  three  species  in  this  country,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
although  a  fourth  {Ft.  campestris,  Fall.)  may  be  looked  for  as  very 
likely  to  occur,  being  common  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

*  Vertex  dimidia  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  longior,  pronoto  fere 
longitudine  sequalis  Ft.  lineatus,  Lin. 

**  Vertex  dimidia  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  non  longior,  pronoto 
triente  brevior, 

(1)  Eemora  postica  femoribus  inter- 

mediis  longiora Pt.  exclamationis,  Thunb. 

(2)  Femora  postica  femoribus  inter- 

mediis  breviora Pt.  sptimarius,  Lin. 

1, — Ptyelus  lineatus,  Lin. 

Fusco-testaceus,  abdomine  plus  minus  nigro.  Frons  plerumque 
transversim  nigro  striata.     Vei'ticis,  pronoti,  marge  reflexus,  mesoster- 

•  Common  in  Swauscomb  and  Darenth  Woods  upon  Alder. — Eds 
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mini  medio,  nigricantia.     Hemelytra  a  corii  basi  ad  medium,  vel  ultra, 
nigro  unistriata.     Pedes  testacei,  unguibus  niffi'is.      S  ?  • 

Long.  2i-3i  ;  alar.  exp.  6  lin. 

Cicada  lineata,  Lin.,  S.N.  5,  p.  463.  Pt.  lineatus,  Mor,  R.L. 
2,  p.  123.  Cercopis  ahhreviata.  Fab.,  S.E-.  p.  96.  Fall.  Hem, 
2,  p.  20.     AphropJiora  ahhreviata,  Q-erm.,  Mag.  4,  p.  54  ;  &c. 

At  once  distinguished  by  its  superior  size  from  Pt.  exclamationis, 
and  by  the  greater  length  of  the  vertex  both  from  that  and  from  Pt. 
spumarius.  It  does  not  vary  much  in  colour,  and  always  shows  traces 
of  the  characteristic  black  dash  upon  the  hemelytra  It  is  very  abun- 
dant upon  plants  in  hedges,  gardens,  and  woods,  but  perhaps  less  ob- 
trusively common  than  Pt.  spumarius. 

2. — Ptyehcs  exclamationis,  Thunb. 

Nigro-fuscus,  subtilissime  punctulatus,  sericeus :  subtus  cum  pedi- 
bus  fusco-testaceus.  Frons  transversim  nigro-striata.  Hemelytrorum 
costa  ad  medium  usque,  cum  macula  magna  laterali  (nonnunquam  gemi- 
nata,)  albo-pellucida  :  margo  apicalis  anguste  niger,  nigredine  in  maeu- 
1am  parvam  albam  intus  desinente.    ,$  ?  .    Long.  If -2^ ;  alar.  exp.  3^  lin. 

Thunb.,  Act.  Ups.  4,  p.  24,  No.  40.  Fall.,  Hem.  2,  p.  21, 
No.  8.  Flor,  E.L.  2,  p.  124.  Zett.  Fn.  Lapp  1,  p.  517,  No.  4, 
and  Ins.  Lapp.  p.  287.  Aphropliora  lateralis,  G-erm,,  Mag.,  4, 
p.  54,  No.  9.     Tettigonia  puhescens,  Curt.,  M.S.,  Guide. 

The  smallest  British  species,  nearly  invariable  in  its  markings,  and 
somewhat  local.  It  seems  to  prefer  fine  dry  grasses  in  elevated  situa- 
tions. My  specimens  are  from  Swithland  Slate  Quarries,  Leicester sliii-e ; 
and  Wimbledon  Common. 

3. — Ptyelm  spumarius,  Lin. 

De  coloribus,  ultra  modum  variantibus,  nihil  dicendum.  Tantum 
ex  alarum  nervis,  verticis  femorumque  posticorum  brevitate,  discrimen 
petendum.  In  alse  apice  nervus  longitudinalis  tertius  (a  margine  ex- 
terno)  bifurcatus  in  costam  excurrit,  qui  in  speciebus  1  et  2  simplex  est 
atque  indivisus.  Corpus  totum  breviter  sericeum.  Subtilissime  punc- 
tulatum.      ^  $  .  Long.  2|-3^  ;  alar.  exp.  6^  lin. 

The  following  eleven  Fabrician  species  represent  the  leading  va- 
rieties of  this  insect.  The  whole  of  the  copious  synonymy  may  be  seen 
in  Flor,  E.L.  2,  p.  126-130,  and  in  the  list  of  Brit.  Mus.  Homopt.  by 
Mr.  Walker. 
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Var.  1.  Flavo-fuscus ;  hemelytra  utrinque  maculis  2  lateralibus  albidii^. 

(Cercopis  spumaria,  Fab.) 
Var.  2.  Niger,  capite  thorace  hemelytrorum  margiue  albis.     (C  margi- 

nella.  Fab.) 
Var.  3.  Niger,  oculis  tautum  pallidis.     (C  lencophtlialma,  Fab.) 
A^ar.  4.  Niger, capite pronotiquebasi  pallidis.  (CZeMcocepAaZa, Lin., Fab.) 
Var.  5.  Pallidus  ;  pronotum,  scutellum,  et  hemelytra  medio,  longitudi- 

naliter  nigro  unistriato.     {G.  lineata,  Fab.) 
Var.  6.  Supra  cinereus,  vitta  atra.     (C.  vittata,  Fab.) 
Var.  7.  Niger,  hemelytris  latere  albis.     ((7.  lateralis,  Fab.) 
Var.  8.  Niger,  hemelytris  extus  adlatera  albido  bimaculatis.     (C.gihba, 

Fab.) 
Var.  9.  Niger,  pallido  maculatus  ;    hemelytris  fuscis,  puneto  marginali 

albo.     {C.  higuttata,  Fab.) 
Var.  10.  Nebulosus,  vertice  punctis  2,  abdominisque  basi,  atris.      (C. 

Populi,  Lin.,  Fab.) 
Var.  11.  Cinereus,  scutello  basi  atro ;  hemelytris  apice  fuscis.     {Issus 

prceustus,  Fab.) 

This  abundant  and  familiar  insect  has  been  noticed  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe,  northern  and  central,  and  as  far  south  as  Malaga.  I 
have  myself  seen  it  at  Cette  and  Marseille,  and  also  in  Corsica,  where 
it  was  very  large.  The  imago  is  found  from  June  till  October,  upon  low 
shrubs  and  herbage.  The  frothy  excretion  in  which  the  larvae  reside, 
and  which  is  common  to  this  and  the  following  genus,  has  been  often 
described.  [See  especially  Grriffiths,  Animal  ELingdom  (Cuvier),  Sup- 
plement on  Somoptera.'] 

Gen.  APHROPHOKA,  Germ. 

The  sheath  of  the  rostrum  in  this  genus  is  three-jointed,  and  ex- 
tends to  beyond  the  hind  coxse.  The  vertex  and  frons  have  a  distinct 
medial  carina,  and  the  frons  is  also  transversely  furrowed.  The  ocelli 
are  closely  approximated,  and  situated  between  the  eyes.  We  have 
apparently  two  species,  of  which  one  is  rare.  They  are  both  much 
larger  than  any  Ptyelus,  and  are  found  upon  alder  and  willow  trees. 

*  Hemelytra   flavocinerea,    maculis    2    albidis, 

fasciisque  2  transversis  fuscis    A.  Alni,  Lin. 

**  Hemelytra  flavocinerea,  immaculata   A.  Salicis,  Degeer. 

.1. — Aphrophora  Alni,  Lin. 
Supra  flavocinerea,  subnitida,  punctulata.     Hemelytro  ad  costam, 
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ante  medium,  macula  magna  alba  utrinque  fusca  marginata ;  macula 
altera  poue  medium  costaj  obscurius  albescente.  Abdomen  nigrum  ; 
nonuuuquam  brunneum.  Pedes  flavocinerei ;  tibiarum  apices,  tarso- 
ruraque  articuli  apice,  fusci.      ^  ?  . 

Long,  cum  alls  4^-5|^ ;  alar.  exp.  8^  lin. 

Elor,  RL.  2,  p.  135.     Aphr,  spumaria,  Germ.,  Mag.,  4,  p.  50. 

Amy.  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.,  p.  566,  &c. ;  Gercopis  hifasciata,¥ah., 

S.E.  p.  98.  Panz.  ;  &c. 
Several  authors  appear  to  have  confused  this  species  with  Ptyelus 
spumarius,  Lin.,  var.  1,  to  which  it  bears  some  slight  external  resem- 
blance. The  synonymy  is  therefore  difficult,  and  many  of  the  citations 
commonly  given  must  be  viewed  with  caution.  The  insect  is  common 
upon  various  trees,  but  especially  affects  the  Alnus  glutinosa,  Lin.  It 
occurs  throughout  Europe,  even  in  the  south. 

2. — Aphrophora  Salicis,  Deg. 

Prsecedenti  simillimus;  distinquitur  fronte  planiore,  hemelytris 
longioribus,  immaculatis,  unicoloribus.     (J  ?  . 

Long,  cum  alls  4i-5i ;  alar.  exp.  8|  lin. 

Cicada  spumaria  Salicis,  Degeer,  Ins.  3,  p.  116  ;  Aplir.  salicina, 
Am.  et  Serv.,  Hemipt.,  p.  566 ;  lachrymans,  Eversmann,  Bull, 
de  Moscou,  1842,  p.  797. 

I  have  never  taken  this  species,  but  some  individuals  are  ia  my 
father's  and  Mr.  Douglas's  collections.  It  is  found  on  the  continent 
upon  willows,  and  is  widely  distributed,  although  nowhere  common. 

Gen.  ULOPA,  Fall. 

This  grou]i  is  very  limited  in  extent,  and  is  characterized  by  having 
the  tibiae  devoid  of  spines.  The  head  is  broader  than  the  pronotum,  and 
the  vertex,  instead  of  being  angularly  produced,  is  rounded  in  front, 
biconcave  between  the  eyes,  and  faintly  emarginate  in  the  middle  of  its 
antei'ior  edge.  Eyes  very  large,  projecting  on  either  side  of  the  head. 
Ocelli  placed  near  the  posterior  edge  of  the  vertex,  and  capable  of  being 
covered  by  the  pronotum.  Pronotum  transverse,  medially  carinated, 
and  with  a  semi-annular  or  horse-shoe-shaped  depression  on  each  side. 
Hemelytra  oval,  longer  than  the  abdomen,  conchiform  when  closed,  de- 
pressed near  the  scutellum,  and  deflexed  laterally  ;  the  nervures  coarse 
and  prominent,  with  large  pentagonal  punctures  between.  Wings 
none.  Abdomen  short,  pointed.  Hinder  legs  scarcely  longer  than  the 
others.     Our  only  species  is — 
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1. —  TJlopa  ohfecta,  Fall. 
Flavo-brunnea,  pallida;  abdomen  nigricans,  lateribus  pallidis. 
Vex'tex  medio  longitudinaliter  albidus,  antice  in  ipsa  acie  plerumque 
bruuueo  binotatus.  Pronotuin  pallido  varium.  Hemelytra  crassissimc 
(ut  et  totum  corpus)  punctata  ;  nervi  elevati  inter  fascias  elevatas  p.  p. 
iufuscati.     Pedes  flavobrunnei,  fusco  lineati,  ?  . —  ^  minor,  obscurior. 

Long,  li-lf  lin. 

Fall,  Hem.,  2,  p.  66.  Flor,  E.L.  2,  p.  140.  Germ.,  Mag., 
4,  p.  55.  U.  erieetorum,  Lep.  et  Serv.,  Encycl.  Meth.  Ger- 
copis  erica;,  Germ.,  Fn.  3,  24.  Gereopis  reticulata  (?)  Fab., 
S.E.  p.  98 ;  Ent.  Syst.  4,  57,  46. 

Note  1. — Curtis  suggested  that  G.  reticulata,  Fab.,  must  belong  to  his 
genus  Megophthalmus.  The  Fabrician  description  is  as  follows  : 
"  C.  pallido  ferrugineoque  varia,  elytris  pallidis,  disco  nigro  re- 
"  ticulato." 

Note  2. — The  insect  figured  in  Cuvier,  Eegne,  Anim.  Inseetes.  Atlas, 
pi.  99,  fig.  2,  as  U.  oltecta.  Fall.,  is  Ptyelus  {Lepyronia)  angu- 
latus.  Fab. 

Common  in  many  places  at  the  roots  of  heath,  on  which  it  feeds. 
It  hu'ks  in  the  crevices  of  the  ground,  is  very  sluggish,  and  from  its 
small  size  not  easily  detected.  I  have  found  it,  even  in  winter,  near 
London,  at  Darenth  "Wood,  Esher,  Weybridge,  and  Epping  Forest. 
Also  in  the  midland  district ;  Bardon  Hill,  and  Bradgate  Park,  Leices- 
tershire. 

(To  be  continued) .    fi,L,- 


THE    NEUROPTERA    OF    MADEIRA. 
BY    DE.    H.    A.    HAGEN. 

(Contmued  from  page  28.) 

HEMEEOBID^. 

Genus    Miceomus,    Eambur. 
M.  APHIDIVOEUS,  Schranck. 

Hemerohius   angulatus,   Steph.  ;    intricatus,  Wesm.  ;    villosus,  Zett.  ; 
tendhiosus,  Ebr. ;  lineatus,  Goszy. 

Madeira,  and  all  Europe ;  Sweden,  St.  Petersburg,  Germany, 
England,  Sardinia  ;  common  everywhere,  and  easily  recognisable. 

Brulle  cites  Semerobius  hirtus  as  found  in  Madeira.  Can  this  be 
M.  aphidivorus  ? 

Nos.  25,  26,  $ ;  27,  28,  ?  . 
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Genus  IIemerobtus,  Linn. 

H.    HUMTILI,    L. 

Madeira. 

At  first  I  was  not  certain  whether  this  specimen  would  not  form  a 
distinct  species,  closely  allied  to  humuli.  Now,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
separate  it.  The  co\oviY&,  fades,  and  markings  are  absolutely  identical. 
The  differences  consist  in  that  the  Madeiran  example  possesses  four 
sectors  in  the  anterior  wings,  while  hvmuli  has  only  three.  But  this 
diflference  should  lose  its  value,  because  one  finds  in  allied  species  (e.  g. 
H.  nervosus)  similar  variations.  Also  the  first  series  of  gradate  nervules 
is  interrupted  at  the  commencement,  as  in  H.  maculattos  of  Wesmael. 
Having  compared  M.  Wesmael's  type,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  htimuli, 
this  diflference  becomes  of  little  importance  ;  besides,  H.  humuli,  being 
common  in  all  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia,  frequently  offers  very  re- 
markable varieties. 

No.  29. 

H.  NEBVosus,  Eabricius. 
Madeira. 

I  had  suspicions  that  these  specimens  would  form  a  distinct  species, 
allied  to  H.  nervosus ;  especially  because  the  wings  are  shorter,  broader, 
and  more  rounded  at  the  apex.  I  think  it  more  prudent,  however,  to 
refer  them  to  nervosus ;  which  species,  being  very  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  varies  much,  even  in  the  shape  of  the  wings ;  for  I  possess 
similar  examples  from  different  countries,  and  even  from  Prussia.  Any 
way,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  greater  number  of  specimens  in 
better  condition,  to  enable  me  to  be  sure  of  the  identity. 

Nos.  30,  31,  and  32. 

Genus  Chrtsopa,  Leach. 
C.  VULGARIS,  Schneider. 

Madeira. 

The  partition  vein  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  ending  before  the  ad- 
joining cell,  strongly  marks  this  species,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

I  do  not  know  the  species  indicated  in  "  I'Histoire  des  Isles  Cana- 
ries "  by  M.M.  Barker,  "Webb,  and  Bertholet ;  these  are  C.  alius  and 
C.  Jlaviceps  of  Brulle  ;  the  latter  is  spotted  with  black,  but  the  deter- 
mination is  impossible. 

Nos.  20-24. 
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Greuus  Myrmeleon,  Liun. 

M.  ALTEBNANS,  Bi'ulle,  Hist.  Isles  Canar.  Entomol.  pi.  3,  fig.  4. 

Parvus,  fuscus.  Gapite  luteo  ;  fronte  fusca  ;  occipite  fusco-maculato ; 
palpis  luteis  ;  antennis  luteo-fuscis ;  thorace  fusco-luteoque  variegato ; 
■pedibus  liiteis  ;  ahdominefusco,  segmentorum  dimidio  hasali  jlavo  ;  alls 
hyalinis,  venis  fuscis  ;  posticis  fuscis,Jlavo-stictis. 

Long,  cum  alls  28  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  52-56  mill. 

Smaller  than  M.formicarius,  browuisli;  front  entirely  blackish- 
brown  ;  occiput  fawn  coloured,  spotted  with  brown,  viz.,  two  median 
geminated  linear  spots  in  front,  two  quadrangular  spots  on  each  side 
near  the  eyes,  and  two  median  linear  geminated  spots  behind ;  anten- 
nae rather  short,  obscure  reddish,  paler  at  the  base,  the  apex  moderately 
thickened ;  mouth  yellowish  fawn  coloured  ;  labial  palpi  longer  than  the 
]iiaxillary,  the  third  joint  strongly  thickened,  but  slender  at  the  tip ; 
pro-thorax  short,  traversed  by  two  channels,  rounded  in  front,  slightly 
excised  in  the  middle,  yellowish  fawn  coloured,  the  middle  broadly 
brownish,  with  a  brown  line  on  the  sides  ;  meso-thorax  dark  brown, 
with  a  yellowish  line  on  each  side,  and  a  point  near  the  base  of  the 
wings  ;  abdomen  long,  thin,  dark  brown,  the  basal  half  of  each  seg- 
ment pale  yellow,  the  yellow  extending  slightly  on  the  apical  margin  of 
the  preceding  segment ;  the  body  scarcely  hairy  ;  legs  short,  slender, 
fawn  coloured ;  anterior  tibiae  faintly  spotted  with  brown,  the  spurs  on 
these  tibia?  a  little  shorter  than  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi ;  wings  rather 
long,  narrow,  slightly  acute  at  the  apex,  hyaline,  slightly  greyish,  the 
neuration  brown,  finely  varied  with  yellowish,  especially  on  the  longi- 
tudinal veins ;  pterostigma  obsoletely  marked  with  whitish. 

Madeira. 

This  species  agrees,  in  its  neuration  and  legs,  with  the  group  of 
M.  capensis  of  Eambur.  This  latter  species  is  synonymous  with  M. 
fasciatus  of  Burmeister,  and  perhaps  also  with  M.  alternans.  The  dif- 
ference consists  solely  in  the  darker  and  more  varied  coloration  of 
M.  capensis ;  in  the  place  of  browTi  there  is  black,  with  the  palpi  and 
legs  spotted  with  the  same  colour,  and  less  yellow  on  the  abdomen.  It 
is  possible  that  these  differences  may  be  owing  to  the  type  of  capensis 
being  more  mature.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  M.  caninus,  F., 
from  Guinea,  may  be  identical  with  alternans. 

Nos.  34,  35. 

M.  CATTA,  Fabricius  ;  Brulle  ;  Walker,  p.  406,  199  cum  synon. 
Fiisco-niger ;   ore  Jlavo  ;    occipite  Jlavo-maculnto  ;    nntennis  Jlavo-macula- 
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tis ;  thoraceflavo-variegato ;  dbdoviine  sepnenfi  antepenultimi  hasi  utringue 
Jlavo-macnlato  ;  pedibus  villosis,  h(,teis,Jemoribusapice,  tibiis  apice,  medio, 
hasiqite,  tarsi  apice,  nigro-maculatis ;  alis  hyalinis,  nervisfuscisjlavostictis  ; 
linea  obliqua  ad  marijinem  posteriorem  aliaque  apicali  fuscis . 

Long,  cum  alis  43  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  70  mill. 

In  its  size  and  coloration  so  much  resembling  Jf".  tetragrammicus, 
that  it  is  possible  to  confound  the  two  species;  but  sufficiently  distinct. 
Blacliish-brown,  with  slight  griseous  pubescence  ;  head  small ;  front 
black  ;  mouth  yellow ;  labial  palpi  black  externally,  tbe  terminal  joint 
much  swollen  before  the  apex ;  antennae  longer  than  the  thorax,  mode- 
rately clubbed  at  the  apex,  black,  the  apex  of  the  joints  narrowly  ringed 
with  yellow,  the  basal  joint  yellow  beneath ;  occiput  swollen,  yellow, 
with  two  rows  of  quadrangular  black  points,  which  anastomose  and 
form  two  transverse  lines  ;  two  geminated  spots  in  the  middle  near  the 
pro-thorax  ;  pro-thorax  broadly  excised  in  front,  greyish-brown,  with  a 
line  in  the  middle,  and  a  band  on  each  side  (separated  into  two)  yel- 
lowish ;  meso-thorax  similarly  marked ;  the  bands  are  interrupted  on 
the  thorax,  and  in  a  way  separated  into  spots ;  abdomen  long,  thin, 
brown,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  antepenulti- 
mate segment,  and  probably  also  on  the  preceding  segment ;  legs  weak, 
veiy  pubescent  or  ciliated  with  greyish-yellow,  the  apex  of  the  thighs, 
the  tibiae  at  the  base,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  apex,  annulated  with 
black  ;  spurs  of  the  anterior  legs  as  long  as  the  four  first  of  the 
tarsal  joints ;  wings  long,  narrow,  hyaline,  with  the  neuration  veined 
with  yellow  and  brown,  especially  on  the  longitudinal  veins,  a  short 
oblique  brown  line  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  anterior  wings,  where 
the  oblique  branch  of  the  fifth  longitudinal  vein  unites  with  the  margin  ; 
a  similar  spot  before  the  apex  ;  pterostigma  white,  marked  with  brown 
internally ;  posterior  wings  without  spots,  the  nervures  visibly  ciliated. 

Madeira.  I  have  seen  four  specimens,  and  also  the  Fabrician  type 
in  Banks'  collection. 

M.  catta  pertains  entirely  to  Eambur's  group  of  M.  tetragram- 
micus. Brulle  (1.  c.  p.  83)  cites  M.  lituratits  of  Olivier  as  found  in 
Madeira,  and  suspects  the  example  to  be  a  variety  with  the  abdomen 
more  obscure,  and  the  spots  on  the  wings  much  less  marked.  But 
lituratus,  Oliv.,  from  the  south  of  France,  and  from  Greece,  is  probably 
a  distinct  species,  equalling  M.  nemausiensis  of  Scriba  and   Burmeister. 

Lastly,  M.  hjalinus  of  Olivier  figured  on  pi.  3,  fig.  5,  as  found  in 
Madeira,  is  to  me  totally  unknow}i.  The  figure  is  bad  ;  perhaps  it  will 
belong  to  the  group  of  M.  distinguendus  of  Eambur. 

No.  33. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Capture  of  a  new  British  Malthodes. — I  caught  two  specimens  of  a  Malthodes 
at  Gibside  in  July  last  year,  which  I  have  since  determined  to  be  Malthodes  mysticus, 
Kiesenw.,  Thomson,  Skandinaviens  Coleoptera,  Vol.  VI.,  199,  3  ;  and  which  is,  I 
believe,  new  to  the  British  Fauna.  It  has  much  the  look  of  M.  dispar ;  but  differs 
in  being  darker  coloured,  and  in  having  the  thorax  and  elytra  proportionately 
shorter.  The  sub-quadrate  thorax,  also,  is  distinctly  margined,  and  the  ventral 
segments  in  the  male  are  very  different.  One  of  the  specimens  has  dark-coloured 
unspotted  elytra,  whilst  the  other  has  the  usual  yellow  tips. — Thos.  Jno.  Bold, 
Long  Benton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Jvme  21st,  1865. 

Note  on  Steiiolophus  derelictus,  Daws. — Mr.  J.  F.  Dawson  has  sent  me  his 
unique  example  of  this  insect ;  which,  apart  from  its  extremely  dark  colour,  differs 
from  any  8.  dorsalis  that  I  have  seen  (although  I  possess  one  of  the  Wimbledon 
varieties  of  that  species,  identical  with  the  ordinary  metropoUtau  exponents  of 
derelictus')  in  being  larger  and  wider,  with  its  thorax  broader,  not  straightly 
narrowed  behind,  but  somewhat  rounded,  and  with  the  basal  fovece  quite  un- 
punctured :  in  fact,  it  very  much  more  resembles  a  rather  small  specimen  of  8. 
elegans  (from  which,  however,  it  is  distinct)  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Dawson 
informs  me  that  he  never  saw  the  insect  sent  to  Dr.  Schaum  as  derelictus;  and 
that  the  sender  never  saw  his  (Mr.  Dawson's)  unique  type  of  that  species. — B.  C. 
Ryk,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Corrections  in  the  genus  Ceuthorhynchideiis. — The  insect  described  by  me  as 
C.  Poweri  (Ent.  M.  Mag.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  137)  appears  to  be  the  Bhynchwnus  pumilio  of 
Gyllenhal  (Ins.  Snec,  IV.,  app.,  578,  66,  67).  Having  gone  through  the  species  in 
the  sub-genus  Ceuthorhynchideus  of  Dr.  Sohaum's  last  European  Catalogue,  and 
found  that  we  possessed  them  all  in  Britain,  I  naturally  imagined  that  this  distinct 
insect  was  new  to  science  :  it  seems,  however,  that  several  species  of  Ceuthor- 
hynchideus are  erroneously  included  among  the  Ceuthorhynchi  in  that  Catalogue  ; 
hence  my  mistake.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  (and  was  first  pointed  out,  as 
Mr.  Crotch  tells  me,  in  M.  de  Marseul'a  Catalogue)  that  the  insects  known  to  us 
as  Ceuthorhynchus  horridus,  troglodytes  (including  the  cognate  species  made  at  its 
expense  by  the  French  Entomologists),  pygmceus  (Guyon  in  litt.),  and  querdcola,  are 
all  true  Ceuthorhynchidii,  having  but  six  joints  to  the  funiculus. 

Thomson  (Skand.  Col.,  Tom.  7,  Haft.  1,  255,  2)  makes  the  cochlearice  of  Gyll. 
(Ins.  Suec,  III.,  144,  66)  one  of  his  section  with  ten-jointed  antennae  {^Ceuthor- 
hynchideus, Du  v.),  and  gives  pulvinatus,  Gyll.,  and  pyrrorJvynchus,  Marsh.,  aa 
synonyms  of  that  species.  From  Gyllenhal's  description,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  insect  (a  true  Ceuthorhynchus)  known  to  us  as  cochlearice  is 
correctly  so  named,  and  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Marsham's  species. 
Gyllenhal  likens  cochlearice  to  contractus  and  floralis,  stating  that  it  differs  from  the 
former  in  its  more  convex  thorax  and  spa/ringVy  pubescent  elytra  with  rounded 
shoulders,  and  in  having  the  base  of  the  suture  and  the  breast  thickly  clothed  with 
white  scales  ;  and  from  the  latter  in  the  more  deeply  punctured  striae  of  its  elytra, 
which  are  more  convex,  more  scantily  pubescent,  and  with  rounded  shoulders.  It 
is  evident  that  pyrrorhynchus  cannot  be  confounded  with  this  insect,  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  improbability  of  so  acute  an  observer  as  Gyllenhal  intending  the  descriptions 
of  his  cochlea/rice  and  pvlvinatus  to  refer  to  the  same  species.  Marsham's  name 
stands,  being  anterior  to  Gyllenhal's  p'^^lvinatus,  with  which  it  is  specifically 
identical. — Id. 

Occurrence  of  Calosoma  inquisitor  nea/r  Burton-on-Trent. — In  a  wood  near  here 
I  was  fortunate  enough,  early  in  June  last,  to  take  about  30  specimens  of  this 
insect ;  and  could  have  taken  more.  1  found  several  in  the  hot  sunshine  ;  and  also 
just  at  dark,  moving  about  freely  on  tlie  stems  of  the  oak  trees ;  but  did  not 
observe  many  dm'ing  the  day-time  high  up  on  the  branches,  as  described  by  Mr.  F. 
Plant  in  "  The  Zoologist,"  some  years  back. — J.  T.  Harris,  31,  Lichfield  Street, 
Burton-ou-Trent,  July  3rd,  1865. 

Capture  of  Sitones  Waterhousei. — I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  the  above 
insect  last  autumn  in  the  Isle  cf  Wight,  in  which  locaUty  it  has  not,  I  believe, 
hitherto  been  recorded  as  occurring. — T.  Blackburn,  Jwne,  1865. 

CcBnonym/pha  Davus  (from  the  German  of  Prof.  Zeller,  in  Stett.  Ent.  Zeit.,  xxvi., 
p.  29j . — "  Of  the  larvae  of  this  species,  common  on  all  the  bogs  and  peaty  places  of 
Mark  Brandenburg,  of  Silesia  (at  Glogau),  and  of  the  province  of  Posen,  no 
published  information  is  known  to  me,  except  that  given  by  Zetterstedt  at  p.  905 
of  his  "  Insecta  Lapponica  "  (overlooked  by  Wallengren  in  his  excellent  "  Skandi- 
naviens  Dagfjarilar "), — "larva  glabra,  lucida,  teste  D.  Boisduval."  In  Boisduval's 
works,  as  far  as  I  possess  them,  I  find  no  description  of  it,  so  I  do  not  know  where 
Zetterstedt  got  his  information. 

The  larva,  which  Uves  exposed,  ard  rests  rather  high  on  the  grass-leaves,  is 
tolerably  easy  to  observe,  but  easier  to  capture  with  the  net;  but  that  nothing  concern- 
ing it  has  been  made  known,  is,  doubtless,  because  the  collectors  leave  unobserved 
butterfly  larvae,  since  they  obtain  the  imagos  much  more  easily  by  the  net  than 
by  breeding. 

I  found,  on  June  25th,  when  the  butterflies  were  already  flying  in  abundance, 
in  an  open  bog,  two  tolerably  grown  larvae,  resting  on  the  long  narrow  leaves 
of  a  bog  Carets,  growing  in  tufts.  They  were  on  such  a  sod  that,  although  the 
leaves  had  to  be  cut,  it  could  easily  be  kept  fresh,  and  fed  on  it  for  more 
than  three  weeks.  They  fed  by  day,  resting  on  the  leaves ;  yet  they  imme- 
diately dropped  into  the  moss  on  being  disturbed,  where  they  remained  lying 
rolled  up  for  some  time.  The  first,  after  remaining  quiet  and  stretched  out  on  a 
stalk  for  a  few  days  (its  ground  colour  becoming  watery,  and  its  markings  paler, 
and  several  black  dots  appearing,  as  if  it  had  been  piicked),  hung  itself  up  by  some 
silk  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  became  a  pupa  on  the  13th.  In  the  second  the  change 
followed  the  first  on  the  20th  of  July.  The  butterfly  from  the  first  appeared  on  August 
2nd,  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  from  the  second  on  August  11th, 
later  in  the  morning,  in  rough  weather ;  both  are  very  small  females.  That  they 
appeared  so  late,  especially  as  there  is  scarcely  a  well-worn  ?  to  be. seen  in  the  fi-ee 
state,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  larvte  and  pupae  being  kept  on  the  noi'th  side,  in 
front  of  the  window. 
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Larva.  Length  1"-1"2"'.  Body  not  hairy,  but  stadded  everywhere,  except 
on  the  head,  with  extremely  fine,  yellow,  little  warty  dots  (Punktwarzchen) . 
Ground  colour  yellowish-green,  the  rounded  head  pale  green.  Mouth  yellowish, 
on  the  inner  margin  of  the  mandibles  brown.  Dorsal  line  narrow,  dark  green, 
bordered  on  each  side  with  a  sharp,  narrow,  whitish-yellow  line.  The  upper  lateral 
line  is  slender,  rather  yellower,  edged  above  with  dusky  ;  the  lateral  lino  in  which 
the  spiracles  are  placed  is  broader,  pale  yellow,  very  distinctly  defined.  Legs 
very  short,  only  the  anal  prolegs  pale  rose-coloured.  Anal  points  not  long, 
pointed,  clear  green,  rose-coloured  at  the  extremity,  or  entirely  of  the  latter  colour. 

The  freely-suspended  pupa  has  quite  the  form  and  colour  of  C.  Pamphilus.  It 
is  6"'  long,  completely  naked,  pale  green,  on  the  thoracic  shield  more  transparent  than 
on  the  wing-cases,  on  the  abdomen  more  whitish,  and  quite  opaque;  the  inner  margin 
(margo  dorsalis)  of  the  fore-wings  is  bounded  by  a  fine  whitish  line,  and  outside  by  a 
still  finer  brown  line ;  the  abdomen,  on  the  first  six  segments  is  very  finely  wrinkled 
smooth  on  the  hindermost.  The  empty  pupa-case  is  whitish,  on  the  last  segments 
dirty  light  greenish ;  the  boundary  line  of  the  wing-cases  distinct. 

With  respect  to  the  perfect  insects  in.  this  neighbourhood.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  they  never  seem  to  occur  with  an  entire  white  band  on  the  underside  of  the 
hind  wings ;  that  the  ground  colour  is  here  often  strongly  mixed  with  ochre 
yellow  ;  that  the  pale  transverse  line  on  the  underside  of  the  fore-wings  is  often 
quite  obsolete,  and  that  a  $  in  my  collection  lias  here  four  ocelli :  above  the  usual 
one  a  small  one,  under  this  a  small  round  yellow  spot  without  black ;  next,  near 
the  anal  angle,  a  larger  ocellus  with  a  white  pupil,  and  at  the  anal  angle  a  smaller 
one  without  a  black  pupil.  Such  specimens  as  I  received  from  Livonia,  and  des- 
cribed in  Isis,  1846,  p.  180,  as  Hipp.  Isis,  Zetterst.,  though  only  as  a  variety  of 
Davus,  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  our  district.  That  these  are  not  the  typical 
form  there,  two  of  the  ordinary  Livonian  Davus  of  my  collection  show.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  species  in  our  neighboux'hood  so  small  as  three  genuine  Lapland 
specimens  of  Isis  $  (Davus,  var.)  in  my  collection,  which  are  smaller  than  many 
South  European  Pamphilus  (var.  Lyllus,  Esper.  ?)." 

The  above  description  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  C  Typlion,  Haw.  I  hope,  now 
that  the  larva  of  one  of  this  puzzling  group  of  Coenonympha  has  been  well  recorded, 
our  collectors  will  be  able  to  detect  those  of  the  various  forms  in  this  country,  and 
inform  us  whether  we  have  two  or  more  species  in  our  cabinets,  mixed  up  under 
the  name  of  0.  Davus,  or  not.  I  may  add,  that  the  description  of  C.  Davus  given 
by  Fabricius  in  his  "  Genera  Insectorum,"  p.  259,  is  certainly  applicable  to  the 
Davus  of  Haworth,  and  not  to  Typhon.  The  description  in  his  "  Mantissa  Insec- 
torum," ii.,  33,  n.  347,  appears  to  belong  to  C.  Davus.  On  the  same  page,  n.  352, 
we  find  Esper's  Typhon  erroneously  described  under  the  name  of  Hero ;  but 
Staudinger    cites    both   these    synonyms    as    belonging    to    C.    Iphis,    W.  V. — 

W.  F.  KiRBY. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Ccnnonympha  Davus. — On  the  22nd  of  August,  1864, 
Mr.  Newman  kindly  sent  me  two  young  larvs8  of  this  species,  which  had  been  bred 
from  eggs,  obtained  (and  described  as  far  as  their  second  moult  in  the  "  Zoologist," 
No.  275,)  by  Mr.  Sanmcl  Hudson,  of  Epworth,  and  to  whom  I  have  been  very 
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greatly  indebted  for  information  concerning  them,  and  their  locality,  and  also  for 
a  plentiful  supply  of  roots  of  their  food-plant,  Rhyncos^pora  alba  (the  beaked  rush), 
which  kept  alive  through  the  winter,  though  the  young  larvae  did  not  survive  ;  but, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Hudson,  he  again  sought  for  the  larvae  on  the  moors  in  the  early 
spring  and  replaced  my  loss,  having  found  several  larvae  feeding,  and  one  of  which 
he  once  observed  to  eat  a  little  of  EriopJiorum  (cotton  grass)  ;  but  the  beaked  rush 
is  evidently  its  proper  food,  from  the  fact  of  both  larvae  and  imago  being  always  in 
the  low  lying  boggy  parts  where  the  beaked  rush  most  abounds  ;  whereas,  in  the 
higher  commons,  which  are  covered  with  cotton  grass,  neither  the  larvae  nor 
butterfly  have  been  seen. 

The  habits  of  the  larvae  difler  much  from  those  of  the  allied  genera  in  being  par- 
ticularly active  and  lively,  travelling  much  over  their  food-plant :  an  all-wise 
provision,  enabUng  them  to  escape  the  inundations  to  which  they  are  liable.  The 
larva  does  not  differ  much  after  the  second  moult ;  and,  when  full-grown,  attains  to 
an  inch  in  length,  the  head  being  globulai-,  and  body  tapering  towards  the  anal 
forked  extremity.  It  is  of  a  bright  green,  with  dark  bluish-green  dorsal  line 
edged  with  pale  lemon  yellow ;  sub-dorsal  and  spiracular  lines  of  the  same  pale 
yellow,  but  the  sub-dorsal  edged  above  with  dark  bluish-green ;  and  between  those 
two  lines  is  an  interrupted  streak  of  darker,  posteriorly,  slightly  tinged  with 
reddish  or  pink,  and  the  caudal  fork  tipped  with  pink. 

On  June  2nd,  it  was  attached  to  a  rush  near  the  top,  and  changed  to  a  bright 
green  pupa,  which,  in  a  few  days,  showed  brown  streaks  on  the  edges  and  centre 
of  the  wing  covers,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  so  remaining  until  the  morning  of 
June  20th,  when  it  was  wholly  dark  brown,  and  at  noon  the  imago  came  forth,  a 
fine  dai'k  specimen. — Wm.  Buckler,  June  21st,  1865, 

Note  on  the  larva,  ^c,  of  Acidalia  ruhricata. — On  28th  July,  186i,  Mr.  F.  Bond 
took  nine  specimens  of  this  moth,  and  obtained  some  eggs,  which  he  kindly  sent  to 
me.  The  larvae  were  hatched  on  August  6th,  and  chose  for  their  food  Polygonum 
aviculare,  Lotus  corniculatus,  Medicago  Iwpulma,  and  TrifoUum  minus. 

M.  Carl  Plotz,  whose  drawings  of  Geometrce  and  their  larvte  are  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Crewe  in  this  year's  Annual,  had  figured  ruhricata  as  feeding  on  Thymus  ser- 
pylhwi,  but  I  could  not  discover  that  my  larvae  showed  any  liking  for  that  plant. 
They  continued  feeding  till  some  time  in  October,  and  had  attained  a  length  of 
rather  more  than  ^  inch  before  hybernation.  About  this  time  I  discovered  amongst 
them  a  very  tiny  larva  of  Boarmia  rhomboidaria,  which  I  believe  must  have  been 
produced  from  an  egg  laid  upon  one  of  the  food-plants  before  it  had  been  potted 
for  the  use  of  ruhricata.  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  on  the  Lotus  comiculatus ;  but 
whether  this  intruder  in  any  way  injured  his  fellow  prisoners,  I  cannot  tell  (if  he 
did,  he  met  with  a  comical  punishment  afterwards ;  a  larva  of  Zygcena  trifolii  took 
possession  of  him  as  he  was  stretched  out  stiflF  between  two  stems  of  the  trefoil, 
and  actually  spun  its  cocoon  upon  his  back ! ) :  however,  during  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  the  month  of  November,  from  some  cause  or  other,  I  lost  six  out  of 
nine  larvae,  which  I  had  hoped  to  rear.  The  remaining  three  I  nursed  very  care- 
fully, on  fine  days  exposing  them  in  their  glass  cylinder  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  on 
stormy  days  and  every  night  putting  them  under  shelter.      They  began  to  feed 
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again  some  time  in  March,  fi-om  that  time  showing  a  decided  preference  for  Poly- 
gonum amculare ;  they  changed  skin  for  the  last  time  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
spun  up  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  beginning  of  June.  On  29th  June,  a 
very  perfect  specimen  emerged  of  the  "  bright  purple  "  variety  of  the  moth,  puz- 
zling me  until  I  learned  that  the  "  dull  brownish-red  "  of  the  Manual  is  not  the 
constant  unifonn  of  ruhricata ;  I  can  compare  the  colour  of  this  specimen  to  nothing 
so  well  as  to  the  beautiful  tint  on  the  hind-margin  of  the  fore-wings  of  Chcerocampa, 
EVpenor,  only  it  is  brighter. 

The  larva  when  full  fed  is  not  quite  an  inch  in  length ;  in  shape  rather  slender, 
tapering  towards  the  head  ;  the  head  itself  is  notched,  having  the  lobes  rounded 
and  swelling  out  wider  than  the  second  segment ;  the  whole  body  is  ribbed  with 
transverse  rings.  The  ground  colour  is  grey  or  ochreous  on  the  back — paler  on  the 
belly.  The  dorsal  line  is  composed  of  two  veiy  fine  dusky  threads  ;  there  is  a 
thicker  and  darker  sub-dorsal  line,  commencing  on  each  lobe  of  the  head,  and 
vanishing  again  after  the  fourth  segment,  and  as  far  as  this  extends  there  is  between 
it  and  the  dorsal  line  a  pale  grey  stripe ;  on  the  next  five  segments  both  these  sub- 
dorsal lines  re-appear  only  as  light  or  black  spots  at  the  segmental  divisions,  while 
on  the  back  of  the  same  segments  there  are  five  elongated  dusky  lozenges  faintly 
edged  with  black  ;  the  remaining  segments  are  paler  both  in  ground  colour  and  in 
distinctness  of  lines.  The  spiracles  are  black,  placed  in  a  drab  longitudinal  ridge, 
which  is  bordered  above  by  a  fine  black  line,  and  below  by  a  wider  one. 

All  the  dark  lines  and  marks  become  much  fainter  as  the  larva  approaches  its 
final  change. 

The  pupa  is  apparently  placed  in  a  slight  cocoon  under  moss  ;  but,  as  I  am 
hoping  to  get  out  another  moth,  I  have  not  disturbed  the  cage  to  describe  it. 

This  larva  is  very  similar  in  figure,  tints,  and  habits  to  many  others  of  the  same 
genus  (twisting  itself  when  disturbed  into  almost  a  double  coil)  ;  but  the  eye  at 
once  catches,  as  the  chief  point  of  distinction,  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  head. 

Through  the  kindness  of  friends,  Mr.  Buckler  has  now  been  able  to  figm-e  the 
larvae  of  thirteen  species  of  AcidaUa,  and  some  other  species  are  now  feeding, 
more  also  being  promised ;  but  at  present  we  see  no  chance  of  ocJi/rata,  trigend- 
nata,  rusiicata,  straminata,  strigilata,  emutaria,  or  degeneraria,  and  should  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  any  one  who  could  spare  eggs  or  larvae  of  either  of  them. — 
Rev.  John  Hellins,  July  IZth,  1865. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Toxocampa  craccce. — Larva  (when  full-grown)  li 
to  li  inch  in  length.  When  viewed  from  above,  it  tapers  towards  the  head,  and 
gtill  more  towards  the  posterior  end ;  but  when  seen  sideways,  appears  almost 
uniformly  long  and  slender. 

Its  manner  of  walking  is  a  partial  looping  of  the  first  six  segments  :  tho  first 
two  ventral  prologs  are  very  slightly  shorter  than  the  others,  but  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  and  it  generally  assumes  an  undulating  posture  in 
repose  along  the  stem  of  its  food-plant. 

Along  tho  back,  commencing  on  the  head,  is  a  dark  brown,  very  finely  mottled, 
broad  stripe,  widest  along  the  middle  segment ;  and  with  an  additional  widening  on 
the  eleventh  segment ;  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a  thin,  rather  paler  stripe,  enclosing 
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ihe  very  dark  brown  dorsal  line.  The  sub-dorsal  stripes  are  double,  brown,  with  a 
paler  ochreous-brown  ground,  followed  by  a  pale  stripe  of  ocbreous,  enclosing  a 
very  thin  brown  line  ;  the  lateral  lines  double,  dark  brown,  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anal  prologs  ;  edged  above  with  black  at  the  anterior  portion  of  each 
segment;  the  upper  one  widening  below  in  the  middle,  along  which  are  some 
black  dots.  Belly  and  legs  brown.  Within  the  dark  portion  of  the  back,  on  each 
segment,  are  placed  four  black  dots  in  the  usual  order,  and  on  the  eleventh  segment 
there  is  an  additional  black  dot  on  each  side,  outside  the  dark  region.  Sub-dorsal 
lines,  also,  containing  two  black  dots  and  a  minute  ring. 

Went  to  earth  on  the  24th  of  June. — Wm.  Buckler,  Emsworth,  Ilants, 
July,  1865. 

Notes  on  Toxocampa  craccce, — On  the  4th  of  May  T  received,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Horton,  three  little  larvae  of  this  species.  They  were  from  i  to 
^  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  slender  figure,  using  only  two  pairs  of  their  ventral  feet. 

One  of  these  larvae  soon  perished  from  a  bite  he  had  received  during  his 
journey  from  one  of  his  companions  ;  and  another  died  not  long  afterwards,  as  I 
believe,  from  my  neglecting  to  supply  it  with  young  tender  shoots  of  vetch  ;  whilst 
the  third,  after  dwindling  for  a  while,  soon  recovered  its  health  when  furnished 
with  food  tender  enough  for  its  taste. 

As  I  could  not  procure  Vicia  sylvatica,  Dr.  Knaggs  told  me  that  Orohus 
tuherosus  and  Vicia  sepitim  would  replace  it ;  but  I  found  that  the  young  shoots  of 
the  last  named  plant  were  most  approved  of. — Rev.  J.  Hellins,  Exeter,  July,  3.865 


Capture  of  Erastria  venustula. — This  insect  has  again  made  its  appearance  at 
Bpping  Forest.  On  the  5th  ultimo  I  was  at  Loughton,  and  took  a  single  specimen, 
beaten  from  a  low  beech  bush  :  a  few  specimens  were  also  taken  by  other  entomo- 
logists on  the  same  day. 

It  has  not,  I  believe,  been  uncommon  this  year  ;  as  at  least  two  dozen  have 
been  taken  to  my  knowledge. — S.  A.  Davis,  Jun.,  Seven  Sisters'  Road,  N.,  July  14th. 

Depressarice,  ^c,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — Affected,  perhaps,  by  a  longing  for 
retirement,  I  made  most  of  my  Entomological  expeditions  away  from  the  coast ; 
and,  my  captures  among  the  Depressariw  being  good,  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  result.  At  Niton,  a  little  hamlet  near  St.  Lawrence,  the  fine 
old  thatches  produced  D.  purpurea,  arenella,  Alstrcemeriana,  and  applana,  in  great 
numbers,  heracliana  commonly,  and  a  few  specimens  of  choirophylU,  albipunctella, 
ciliella,  and  nervosa.  Occasionally  an  excited  farmer  would  remonstrate  on  the 
dilapidation  of  his  cow-house  roofs,  and  ui'ge,  with  unanswerable  logic,  that  his 
property  urns  his  and  not  mine  ;  but  deferential  politeness  disarmed  the  fiercest 
native,  and  the  baited  naturalist,  feigning  a  perfectly  excessive  tenderness  in 
tapping  the  extreme  edges  of  the  thatch  as  long  as  the  farmer,  gratified  by  this 
impressive  manifestation  of  care,  was  in  sight,  would  fall  to  his  work  again  sturdily, 
free  from  attack. 

At  Ventnor,  which  yielded  fewer  species  than  any  other  place  I  visited,  there 
occurred  a  single  specimen  of  capreolella,  and  a  pair  of  liturella,   together  with  an 
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abundance  of  arenella,  suh-propinqvella,  Alstrcemeriana,  and  applana.  On  the 
summit  of  St.  Boniface  Downs,  above  the  town,  I  took  long  and  beautiful  series  of 
umhellana  and  costosa,  the  former  from  the  stacks  of  dry  heath,  the  latter 
from  the  growing:  heath  itself.     In  this  latter  situation  too  a  few  purpurea  occurred. 

Wien,  at  last,  I  grew  tired  of  getting  the  same  species  over  and  over  again, 
I  thought  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Appuldurcombe,  the  beautifiil  mansion  of 
Mr.  Williams,  lying  inward.  Accordingly,  I  set  out  thither  one  morning,  and 
remained  till  late  in  the  day,  till  every  box,  indeed,  contained  a  specimen.  To 
commence  operations  I  climbed  over  a  high  stone  wall,  and  dropped  into  the 
spacious  farm-yard  on  the  other  side.  Desirous  of  losing  no  time,  T  assailed  a 
neatly  thatched  building  with  prompt  and  energetic  thumps.  What  I  beat  out 
emerged  on  the  other  side,  and  peeped  at  me  confidentially  round  the  corner  of  the 
wall.  My  first  capture  might  have  been  a  shapely  pig,  and  this  advanced  sus, 
giving  the  word  of  command,  led  out  a  perfect  regiment  of  shi'ieking  brethi-en,  who 
ignoring  rank  and  file,  pressed  headlong  to  the  van  and  fled.  Unabashed  by  this 
remarkable  demonstration  I  tried  again,  and  was  delighted  to  recognize  Teatiana 
and  hadiella.  With  them  came  indiscriminate  showers  of  costosa,  arenella,  swh- 
propinquella.  Alstrcemeriana,  purpurea,  applana,  nervosa,  and  heracliana.  I  believe 
I  counted  as  many  as  nine  species  from  one  application  of  the  beating  stick,  and 
among  these  there  were  certainly  a  dozen  purpurea.  This  latter  certainly  favours 
Appuldurcombe.      Among  the  hosts   of  sxih-propinquella  I  secured  propinquella. 

At  Shanklin,  among  miscellaneous  examples  of  the  same  genus,  I  met  with 
about  ten  specimens  of  nanatella,  a  very  pretty  little  insect.  These  were  all,  I 
believe,  firom  one  haystack. 

In  the  lovely  landslip,  I  beat  specimens  of  Gracilaria  semifascia.  Here  too  an 
example  of  Q.  phasianipennella  and  several  Cerostoma  costella  auA  sylvella  occurred. 
On  the  shore,  near  Yentnor,  was  Laverna  epilohiella,  and  close  to  Bonchurch  my 
brother,  by  some  mysterious  monopoly,  which  I  was  equally  unable  to  interrupt  or 
explain,  lighted  upon  four  specimens  of  Ochsenheimeria  Bvrdella. — J.  B.  Blackburn. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodchester. — As  this  locality  is  compara- 
tively little  known  to  Entomologists,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  I  have  found  it 
rich  in  very  many  species,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  found  still  more  so  by 
any  one  who  is  more  master  of  his  time  than  I  am  ;  for,  on  the  average,  I  am  pre- 
vented from  giving  more  than  one  afternoon  in  the  week  to  collecting,  and  my 
health  at  present  will  not  allow  me  to  go  out  at  night.  However,  during  the  past 
year,  besides  most  of  the  commoner  species,  I  have  taken, — 

A.  Galathea,  G.  C-alhwtn,  N.  Lucina,  T.  ruli,  P.  alsus,  A.  trifolii,  H.  dominula, 
N.  plantaginis,  G.  ruhricollis,  D.  mendica,  B.  glandifera,  L.  Comma,  C.  cytherea,  P. 
fiavocincta,  X.  rhizolitha,  A.  aprilina,  C.  verhasci,  C.  umhratica,  H.  arhuti,  P. 
pulchrina,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  many  among  the  Geometrce,  Pyralidina,  &c. — 
Rev.  B.  Peter  Mackey,  Woodchester,  near  Stroud,  June,  1865. 

Macroglossa  steJlatarum. — This  species  has  been  extremely  common  here  this 
summer,  chiefly  delighting  in  the  flowers  of  the  Sweet-William.  I  found  it  also 
flying  in  some  numbers  up  and  down  the  hedge-rows  on  tlio  Chilterns. — R.  Tyrek, 
Weston  Turville,  Tring. 
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Macroglossa  stellatarum. — A  specimen  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  court- 
yard here,  and  two  others  were  also  observed  in  the  same  place. — E.  Waterhouse, 
British  Museum,  July,  1865. 

[This  species  seems  universally  abundant  this  year ;  we  observed  about  a 
score  at  one  time  flying  along  a  stone-wall  at  Worthing. — Eds.] 

Insects  of  different  genera  taken  in  copula. — "  M.  Kiinckel  exhibited  an  example 
of  coupling,  not  between  individuals  of  allied  species,  but  between  individuals 
belonging  to  different  genera,  a  fact  elsewhere  related  of  certain  Lepidopterous 
insects.  In  this  case  it  concerns  two  Longicorns,  viz.,  a  male  of  Strangalia 
melanura,  found  at  Zermatt,  coupled  with  a  female  of  Leptura  livida.  This  fact  is 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  only  because  the  coupling  was  most  complete."  (Trans- 
lated from  the  '  Annales  de  la  Soci^te  Entomologique  de  France,'  4me  trimestre 
1864,  bulletin  p.  49. — E.  McLachlan.) 

NoU'dest/ructive  pa/rasitism. — "  M.  Gu^rin  Meneville  presented  a  cocoon  of 
Attacios  Bauhinia:  from  Senegal  (constituting  his  sub-genus  Faidherhia),  in  which, 
by  the  side  of  the  perfect  insect  which  died  vnthout  emei'ging,  was  found  a 
Hymenopterous  parasite,  also  perfect  and  dead ;  probably  new  and  undescribed." — 
Id.,  page  52. 

On  s<yund-producing  Lepidoptera. — Above  thii-ty  years  since,  De  Villiers  remarked 
the  curious  fact,  that  one  of  the  tiger-moths  (Ohelonia  pudica)  found  in  France, 
when  flying  in  the  evening,  produced  an  audible  sound,  and  he  shewed  that  the 
insects  possessed  a  vesicle  on  each  side  of  the  prothorax,  filled  with  air,  and  sup- 
posed that  t^  sound  was  produced  by  muscles  acting  on  this  vesicle,  and  com- 
pressing the  enclosed  air.  Other  explanations  wore  afterwards  given  by  various 
observers,  and  very  recently  M.  Guenee  noticed  the  existence  of  more  developed 
vesicles  in  the  species  of  the  genus  Setina,  and  hinted  {vide  Annales  de  la  Societe 
Entomologique  de  France,  1864,  pp.  399-401 ;  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  vol.  I.,  pp.  223-225,) 
that  the  only  plausible  explanation  he  could  suggest  was,  that  the  insect  possessed 
the  faculty  of  alternately  partially  emptying  and  filling  these  vesicles,  and  thus 
producing  the  sound  by  froissement.  Dr.  Laboulbene,  so  well  known  as  an  entomo- 
logical anatomist,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  an  elaborate  me- 
moir in  the  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  de  Prance,  1864,  pp.  689-704,  he  records  the  results  of 
his  investigations.  Having  procured  fresh  examples  of  C.  pudica,  he  satisfied  him- 
self that  there  is  no  apparent  tracheal  connection  between  the  vesicles  and  the 
interior  of  the  body,  and  no  internal  instrument  that  could  act  on  them  in  any  way. 
The  external  surface  he  found  to  be  slightly  clothed  with  scales,  when  the  insect 
first  emerged,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wings  of  Sesia  fuciformis  and  bomhyliformis ; 
on  the  anterior  edge  there  are  numerous  little  raised  striae  to  the  number  of  16  or 
20  in  the  male,  and  8  to  10  in  the  female.  He  remarked  that  the  posterior  thighs 
seemed  formed  in  an  admirable  manner  to  act  on  these  vesicles.  On  pressing  the 
insect  between  the  thumb  and  finger  an  audible  sound  was  produced  ;  but  in  re- 
peating the  operation,  having  in  the  meantime  disengaged  the  posterior  legs,  the 
insect  remained  mute.  Again,  when  the  vesicle  was  pierced,  and  the  contained  air 
liberated,  no  noise  was  heard.  He  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
secret  of  the  song  consists  in  the  pressure  of  the  posterior  legs  on  the  vesicles. 

As  to  Setina,  he  mentions,  that  as  far  as  he  knows,  the  first  entomologist  who 
asserted  the  existence  of  a  sound-producing  organ  in  this  genus  was  Haldemann, 
in  Silliman's  Journal  for  1848.     The  vesicle  is  very  highly  developed  in  all  the  species, 
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and,  as  is  stated  by  M.  Guenee,  is  divided  iutcrnally  iuto  two  parts,  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  perfectly  smooth.  He  considers  that  the  sound  is  produced  in  a 
pcrfectlyranalogous  manner  to  that  of  the  Chelonia,  viz.,  by  the  action  of  the  pos- 
terior thighs. 

The  memoir  throughout  shews  most  profound  research,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  something  more  than  the  forming  of  coUcc  - 
tions  ;  indeed,  it  proves  most  strongly  how  a  collection  should  be  subservient  to 
higher  purposes,  and  not  be  admired  only  for  its  extent. 

The  paper  winds  up  with  some  considerations  on  the  natural  position  of  C. 
pudica,  and  the  author  advises  the  separation  of  the  species  fi-om  its  congeners,  on 
the  same  grounds  that  sepai'ate  Setina,  from  Lithosia,  proposing  the  generic  term 
Tympamphora. — E.  McLachlan,  Forest  Hill,  July  Mh,  1865. 

Flower-frequenting  spiders. — I  have  lately  taken  more  notice  of  these.  A  white 
species  is  very  common  on  the  flowers  of  the  '  ox-eye,'  and  sometimes  frequents 
the  wild  roses  ;  another  I  saw  on  an  orchis,  but  it  hid  between  the  blossoms. 

They  often  had  hold  of  a  large  fly,  or  even  of  a  bee,  which  they  had  sm-prised 
at  the  flower  ;  and  one  day  noticing  on  a  flower  of  one  of  the  yellow  vetches  an 
example  of  Vanessa  urticce,  with  its  wings  spread  out,  which  did  not  seem  to  move 
on  my  approach,  I  looked  more  closely,  and  found  that  it  was  held  by  the  head  by 
a  lai'ge  bright  yellow  spider,  of  almost  exactly  the  colour  of  the  flower. — C.  G. 
Barrett,  Haslemere,  July  2nd. 

Exeter  Naturalists'  Club. — At  a  meeting  of  this  useful  society,  held  at 
Exmouth  on  the  24th  June,  Mr.  D'Urban  read  some  Entomological  notes,  which  we 
present  to  our  readers  in  a  condensed  form. 

With  reference  to  the  record  of  the  capture  of  a  single  specimen  of  Bhyssa 
pcrsuasoria  near  Exeter,  by  Mr.  D'Orville  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  I.,  p.  262), 
Mr.  D'Urban  mentioned  that  he  had  met  with  the  species  in  fir  plantations  near 
Strete  Raleigh,  and  that  it  was  common  at  Newport.  In  connection  with  this,  he 
exhibited  two  Canadian  species  of  Bhyssa,  measuring  six  inches  in  length.  These 
were  R.  necator  and  B.  lunator.  The  first  is  common  near  Montreal,  and  he  had 
caught  many  females  which  were  fixed,  through  having  di'iven  their  ovipositors  so 
far  into  the  wood  that  they  were  unable  to  withdraw  them.  In  many  trees  these 
hair-like  instruments  might  be  seen  sticking  out  from  the  trunks,  the  insects  having 
either  broken  them  off  in  their  eflbrts  to  escape,  or  they  had  been  left  when  their 
owners  had  been  seized  by  birds,  &c. 

Chrysophomus  dispar.  A  specimen  was  exhibited  which  was  picked  up  dead 
amongst  sedges  at  Slapton  Lea,  by  Mr.  Wentworth  Buller. 

Argynnis  Lathonia.  Several  examples  (one  of  which  was  exhibited)  were  cap- 
tured about  twelve  years  since  at  Bystock,  also  by  Mr.  Buller. 

Mr.  D'Urban  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sphinx  ligustri,  with  pollen  masses 
of  an  Orchid  attached  to  its  right  eye. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  3rd  July,  1865. — P.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chaii*. 

Sir  W.  V.  Guise,  Bart.,  of  Elmore  Court,  near  Gloucester  ;  Dr.  Hugh  Colqu- 
houn,  of  Glasgow;    Dr.  Battorshell  Gill,  of  5,  Cambridge  Place,  Regent's  Park; 
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A.  D.  Carey,  Esq.,  of  The  Paragon,  Haokney  ;  R.  Borthwick,  Esq.,  of  Alloa,  N.B. ; 
A.  Mercer,  Esq.,  of  Barnsbury ;  W.  S.  M.  D'Urban,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  near  Exeter; 
G.  F.  Mathews,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  of  Pilton,  near  Barnstaple;  H.  D'Orville,  Esq.,  of 
Alphington,  near  Exeter  ;  J.  Linnell,  Jan.,  Esq.,  of  Reigate  ;  A.  G.  Latham,  Esq., 
of  Manchester  ;  J.  E.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Worcester  ;  W.  Cole,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham  ; 
and  A.  E.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Little  Bridy,  Dorsetshh-e,  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Society ;  and  Messrs.  E.  Meek,  Evan  John,  A.  E.  Hudd,  and  Morris  Young,  were 
elected  Subscribers. 

Mr.  Dunning  moved,  and  Mr.  Stainton  seconded,  the  proposition  that  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders  for  the  pleasant  excursion 
and  entertainment  to  which  he  had  invited  the  members  on  the  23rd  ultimo.  This 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  bred  specimens  of  Eupithecia  campanulata 
and  E.  pulchellata,  and  also  three  beautiful  specimens  of  Toxocampa  cracccs,  which 
had  been  bred  by  Dr.  Knaggs  from  eggs  sent  to  him  by  the  Rev.  B.  Horton. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  singular  flattened  cocoons  of  Pyralis  glaucinalis ; 
these  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  of  Burton-on-Trent. 

Mr.  Stainton  brought  for  distribution  a  large  supply  of  the  larvae  of  Cemiostoma 
lotella,  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Scarborough. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  a  letter,  received  from  Mr.  Alexander  Fry, 
respecting  the  simultaneous  flashing  of  the  lights  of  tropical  Lampyridce.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Fry  stated  that  he  had  particularly  noticed  this  habit  in  a  species  of 
Aspidosoma  found  near  Rio. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  series  of  small  Coleoptera,  received  from 
India  from  Lieut.  J.  Hobson. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Douglas  Timmins  on  the  Lepidoptcra 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France.  In  this  letter,  the  writer 
remarked  that  all  the  specimens  of  Vanessa  Antiopa,  caught  in  that  locahty,  had 
the  border  of  the  wings  pure  white. 

Dr.  Armitage  brought  for  exhibition  a  case  of  a  species  of  Oiketityus,  containing 
the  female  still  aijparently  in  the  pupa  state.  Into  the  extremity  of  this  case,  no 
less  than  three  males  had  inserted  their  long  abdomens  at  the  same  time,  and  had 
been  killed  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Evans  read  a  letter  received  from  his  son,  Mr.  W.  T.  Evans,  resident  at 
Belize,  respecting  the  luminosity  of  Fulgora  latemaria.  Mr.  Evans  stated  that  a 
live  Fulgora  had  been  brought  to  him,  which  lived  about  a  day,  and  was  decidedly 
luminous.  As  the  letter  did  not  give  any  particulars  as  to  the  portion  of  the  body 
emitting  the  light,  several  members  strongly  urged  Mr.  Evans  to  obtain  further 
information  from  his  son. 

Mr.  Bates  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  of 
Illinois,  stating  that  the  young  larv^  of  various  species  of  North  American  Limenitis 
hybernated  in  a  case  made  of  a  piece  of  leaf,  which  they  fastened  to  the  twigs  by 
silken  threads.  Mr.  Stainton  remarked  that  Dr.  McLean  had  recorded  a  similar 
habit  in  our  Limenitis  Sibylla,  vide  "Zoologist,"  1861,  p  7,564. 

Part  1  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  third  series  of  the  "Transactions"  was  on  the  table. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON   THE    HABITS   OF   THE   ANT-LION    (MYRMELEON 

FORMIC ARIUSJ. 

BY     R.     M'LACHLAN,     F.L.S. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August,  1864,  I  visited  my  good  friend, 
Mons.  Berce,  at  Fontaiuebleau,  and  spent  a  day  with  him  in  the  magni- 
ficent forest  which  surrounds  the  town.  My  primary  object  was  to 
make  personal  acquaintance  with  the  ant-lions  which  are  known  to 
abovmd  there  ;  nor  was  I  disappointed,  for,  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 
numerous  immense  blocks  of  rock  with  which  the  forest  is  strewed, 
I  soon  found  the  objects  of  my  search  ;  the  sand  in  some  places  being 
literally  full  of  their  pitfalls,  of  all  sizes,  from  those  constructed  by 
infantile  larvae,  to  the  really  considerable  and  funnel-shaped  depressions 
formed  by  those  of  full  growth.  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  it  was 
impossible  to  seize  the  occupants  by  trying  to  pick  them  out  of  their 
holes,  as  they  made  a  wonderfully  quick  retrograde  and  lateral  move- 
ment on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  was  to 
thrust  the  hand  in  an  oblique  direction  under  their  pits,  and  they  were 
generally  to  be  found  feigning  death  in  the  mass  of  sand  brought  up. 
In  this  way  I  collected  two  or  three  dozen,  and  placed  them  in  a  box 
with  sand,  and  eventually  brought  them  to  London. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  form  tljeir  pitfalls,  this  operation  having 
been  long  since  described  by  numerous  old  authors,  such  as  Reaumur, 
Percheron,  Bonnet,  &c.,  and  mores  recently  by  Brauer  and  Westwood, 
the  latter  having  published  (in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for 
1838)  an  account  of  some  larvae  which  he  brought  from  France,  from 
one  of  which  he  reared  a  single  imago. 

On  arriving  home,  I  found  that  at  least  one  half  of  my  larva?  had 
been  destroyed  by  their  companions,  through  too  many  having  been  con- 
fined in  a  small  space.  However,  I  still  had  more  than  a  dozen ;  and  these 
were  placed  in  a  large  box,  filled  with  fine  sand  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
three  inches,  with  a  piece  of  gauze  stretched  over  the  top.  In  their 
natural  state,  their  food  doubtless  consists  of  ants,  small  beetles, 
spiders,  and  other  creatures,  either  apterous  or  possessing  small  powers 
of  flight ;  but  I  fed  mine  chiefly  on  house-flies,  varied  by  an  occasional 
bhie-bottle,  soft-bodied  beetle,  &c.  It  wa^  necessary  to  partially  disable 
the  flies  before  dropping  tbem  into  the  pits,  otherwise  they  would  fly 
out  before  the  creatures  had  time  to  seize  them.  The  house-flies  and 
other  small  insects  were  usually  dragged  partially  or  wholly  under  the 
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sand,  whilst  blue-bottles  and  similar  bulky  creatures  were  feasted  upon 
on  the  surface.  When  all  the  juices  had  been  extracteil,  the  carcases 
were  jerked  out  of  the  holes,  in  outward  appearance  none  the  worse 
for  the  operations  performed  upon  them.  In  the  day-time,  I  never 
saw  more  of  the  larvse  than  their  exposed  mandibles  ;  but,  during  the 
night,  they  would  frequently  make  backward  peregrinations  over  the 
surface,  as  the  long  tracks  left  in  the  sand  would  testify.  They  had  a 
great  aversion  to  moisture ;  and  once,  when  some  water  was  accidentally 
spilled  into  one  end  of  their  cage,  they  one  and  all  deserted  that 
portion,  nor  did  they  return  until  it  was  thoroughly  dry.  The  damp 
sand  would  of  course  impede  their  progress,  and  could  not  be  shaped 
into  pitfalls,  or  be  thrown  up  to  bring  down  any  escaping  prey.  In 
this  way  I  fed  them  at  the  rate  of  about  a  fly  a  day  to  each,  until  these 
were  no  longer  obtainable,  and  then  put  them  by  to  take  their  chance 
for  the  winter. 

About  the  end  of  March,  they  having  fasted  fully  five  months, 
I  found  them  again  shewing  signs  of  activity,  almost  before  I  could 
procure  food  for  them,  and  appearing  to  have  actually  increased  in  size 
in  the  interval.  Two  or  three  had  died  since  they  were  first  placed  in 
their  cage,  probably  from  the  attacks  of  their  fellows  ;  but  the  sur- 
vivors, nine  in  number,  were  fed  as  in  the  autumn  (occasionally 
undergoing  a  compulsory  fast  for  several  days),  and  by  the  middle  of 
June,  most  of  them  had  formed  neat  globular  cocoons  of  silk  and  sand,* 
and  about  the  5th  of  July  the  first  imago  emerged ;  since  then  I  have 
bred  six  others,  the  last  emerging  on  August  4th.  But  one  larva  was 
still  unchanged,  though  evidently  full  grown,  and  one  day  I  found  that 
an  imago  had  its  abdomen  drawn  into  the  sand,  and  its  juices  being 
extracted  by  this  larva :  being  in  want  of  an  example  for  alcohol,  I 
killed  it.  It  would  appear  probable  that  these  larvae  live  nearly  two 
years  in  that  state,  as  several  of  them  were  half  grown  when  found. 

The  images  are  very  sluggish,  and  in  the  day-time  they  are 
induced  to  move  with  much  difficulty ;  but  as  night  approaches 
they  become  restless.  Indeed,  M.  Berce  told  me,  and  Eeaumur  states 
the  same,  that,  although  the  larvse  are  abundant  in  the  localities  they 
frequent,  one  scarcely  ever  sees  the  imago. 

In  the  "  Entomologists'  Annual "  for  1858,  p.  19,  Dr.  Hagen  states  ■ 
that  we  may  assume,  as  almost  certain,  that  at  least  two  species  of 

•  De  RoTiiand  once  found  a  pupa  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  the  larva  having  apparently  formed 
no  cocoon  (Vide  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France  for  1850) ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  (his  pupa  had  come  out 
of  its  cocoon  rather  prematurely,  and  had  worked  its  way  to  the  surface.  Usually  tlie  exuvise  of  the 
pupa  are  to  be  seen  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  cocoon. 
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Myrmeleon  will  be  found  in  these  islands  ;  But  I  think  we  may  pretty- 
surely  assert  they  are  at  any  rate  absent  from  England,  and  I  doubt  if 
we  can  lay  the  slightest  claim  to  including  them  in  our  fauna ;  but  the 
matter  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  settled  until  the  south-west  coast 
of  Ireland  has  been  thoroughly  explored.  Any  way,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  could  be  easily  naturalised  among  us,  if  the  larvae  were 
turned  loose  in  a  suitable  locality,  such  as  Weybridge  or  Bournemouth. 

Many  of  the  ant-lions  do  not  make  pitfalls.  The  number  of 
described  species  kno^vn  to  inhabit  Europe  is  about  twenty-seven, 
belonging  to  five  or  six  genera,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number 
of  species  equals  nearly  three  hundred. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  these  interesting  creatures  have 
afforded  me  endless  amusement  and  instruction,  and  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  any  entomologist  visiting  their  native  haunts,  to  bring  over 
a  supply,  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  their  doings  as  I 
have  done. 


Forest  Hill,  London,  *7th  August,  1865. 
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THE    NEUROPTEBA   OF    MADEIRA. 

BY   DE.    H.   A.    HAGEN. 

{Concluded  from  page  62.) 

PHEYGANID^. 

Genus  Limnephiltjs,  Leach. 
L.  ciNCTUs,  n.s. 

Sufo-Juscus,  fusco-villosus ;  antennis  fuscis,  palUde  annulatis ; 
pedihus  testaceis,  nigro-spinosis,  anticis  tihiis  tarsisque  nigro-anmdatis  ; 
alts  anticis  ochraceis,  margine  postico  et  apicali  latius  dense  Jusco  sparsis, 
disco  parce  fusco-maculato,  pterostigniate  parvo  fusco  ;  alis  posticis  nigro- 
cinereis,  margine  antico  paulo  infuscat,  venis  partim  nigris. 

Long,  cum  alis,  13  onill. ;  exp.  alar.  21  mill. 

Head  of  an  obscure  red,  ciliated  with  brown,  yellow  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  eyes,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle  ;  tubercles  as  in  L.  impiirus  ; 
antennae  blackish  brown,  annulated  with  fawn  colour ;  palpi  fawn- 
coloui'ed  ;  thorax  dark  brown  ;  legs  fawn  colour,  with  black  spines,  the 
anterior  tibiae,  and  the  base  of  the  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi,  annulated 
with  black ;  wings  almost  as  in  L.  impurus  (Ebr.),  but  the  apex  less 
broad  and  less  obliquely  truncated,  neuration  almost  similar,  the  fourth 
apical  cell  slightly  narrower  at  the  base ;   in  the  posterior  wings  the 
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cubitus  forks  at  the  same  height  as  the  sector  of  the  radius ;  the 
colours  similarly  placed,  but  the  brown  is  darker ;  anterior  wings 
yellowish,  marked  with  numerous  brown  atoms,  which  are  more  or 
less  confluent,  especially  towards  the  apex,  the  anal  angle,  and  posterior 
margin,  but  fewer  on  the  disk,  where  they  leave  a  large  pale  space 
about  the  anastomosis,  and  a  quadrangular  spot  nearer  the  base ; 
pterostigma  formed  of  several  brown  spots  ;  the  nervures  with  brown 
hairs  at  the  base,  and  on  the  posterior  portion  ;  posterior  wings  smoky 
cinereous,  the  anterior  border,  and  especially  the  pterostigma,  brownish ; 
the  nervures  in  the  anterior  portion  pale  yellowish,  blackish  in  the  anal 
portion.     (Abdomen  wanting.) 

Madeira. 

The  description  remains  incomplete,  wanting  that  of  the  appen- 
dices.    L.  cinctus  is  allied  to  L.  impurus,  but  is  smaller. 

No.  38  ^,S9  ?  . 

Genus  Stenophtlax,  Kolenati. 
S.  OBHTUs,  n.s. 

Pallidum ;  vertice,  thoraceque  fuscis,  antennis  rufis,  vix  annulatis ; 
ahdomine  pallide  flavo  ;  pedihus  pallidejlavis,  nigro-spinosis,  anticis paulo 
ohscurioribus  ;  alls  anticis  infuscatis,  parce-fusco  villosis,  macuUs  parvis 
pallide  Jlavis  sparsis,  venis  fusco  flavoque  alternatim  pictis ;  posticis 
liyalinis,  venis  ciliisque  Jlavescentihus. 

Long,  cum  alis  12-16  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  21-26  mill. 

Eesembliug  S.  aspersus,  Rambur,  but  much  smaller  ;  pale  yellow. 
Antennse  rcddisli,  with  the  articulations  slightly  paler,  as  if  annulated, 
basal  joint  slightly  darker  on  the  sides.  Head  elevated  in  the  middle, 
and  darker,  ciliated  with  brown,  two  small  tubercles  between  the 
antennae  in  front,  two  other  oval  ones  in  front  of  the  ocelli  on  the  inner 
side,  and  two  more  on  the  occiput ;  in  the  middle,  posteriorly,  are  two 
slightly  elevated  ridges,  curved  somewhat  outwai'ds.  Meso-thorax 
brownish  above.  Legs  yellowish,  the  anterior  somewhat  brownish. 
AVings  elongated,  the  anterior  dilated  before  the  apex  ;  of  a  reddish- 
grey,  a  colour  which  is  produced  by  a  brown  shade,  dusted  with  very  ■ 
numerous  small  pale  irrorations;  neuration  brown,  spotted  Avith 
yellow ;  anal  parts  in  the  female  with  two  triangular  acute  appendices ; 
vulvar  scale  quadrifid,  with  the  two  intermediate  divisions  narrower ; 
superior  appendices  in  the  male  short,  rounded  at  the  apex,  which  is  a 
little  concave  internally  ;  inferior  appendices  forming  a  broad  scale,  the 
superior  apex   curved  inwards   and  forming  a   tooth ;    intermediate 
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appendices  curved  outwards,  cylindrical,  but  furnished  beneath  with  a 
rounded  scale  ;  penis  cylindrical,  curved  upwards,  and  slightly  excised 
at  the  apex,  a  hook  on  each  side. 

Madeira. 

This  species  resembles  S.  aspersm  in  its  coloration,  but  is  smaller, 
and  the  appendices  are  arranged  in  a  totally  different  manner,  to 
which  S.  alpestris  alone  offers  any  analogy ;  besides,  the  vulvar  scale  in 
the  female  being  quadrifid,  it  is  impossible  to  confound  it  with  any 
kuown  species  of  Stenophylax. 

It  bears  much  resemblance,  in  size  and  coloration,  to  Limnephilus 
hirsuttts  and  allies. 

Nos.  37  (?,36  ?. 

G-enus  Htdeoptila,  Dalman. 
H.  ATEA,  n.s. 

Gapite  et  thorace  atris  ;  antennis  wiicolorihus  atro-fuscis ;  alis  hrunneis, 
fasco-pilosis,    griseo-finibriatis ;    pedihus    fascis,    tibiis  posticis    griseo- 

finibriatis. 

Long,  cum  alis  2\  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  5  mill. 

The  head  slightly  inflated,  with  two  rounded  tubercles  close  to  the 
occiput.  Antennae  slightly  more  distant  than  is  usual  in  the  species 
of  this  genus,  stout,  as  long  as  the  body.  Wings  very  narrow,  pointed. 
Legs  rather  strong,  the  posterior  pair  long.  The  colour  is  wholly  of  a 
uniform,  rather  dark,  blackish-brown ;  the  wings  brownish,  with  brown 
pubescence,  and  with  long  greyish-brown  fringes  ;  the  feet  dark  brown, 
with  greyish  hairs  on  the  posterior  thighs.  (The  individual  has  lost 
its  abdomen,  but  is  otherwise  in  fair  condition.) 

Madeira. 

No.  41. 

Genus  Htdbopstche,  Pictet. 

H.  Madeeensis,  n.s. 

Nigra;  vertice  aureo-villoso  ;  antennis  fuscis,  suhtus  pallide  annulatis  ; 
palpis  et  pedihus  anticis  hrunneis;  tarsis  intermediis  et  posticis,  maculoque 
hasali  femornm  posticorum,  hrunneis  ;  alis  anticis  nigro-fuscis,  dense  aureo- 
maculatis  ;  posticis  7iigro-cinereis,  margine  anticojlavo. 

Long,  cum  alis  10-14  inill. ;  exp.  alar.  20-24  mill. 

Body  black.  Head  less  broad  than  in  allied  species ;  eyes  more 
prominent ;  the  foiu"  tubercles  flattened,  the  two  posterior  ones  large 
and  oval,  the  anterior  smaller  and  uniform.     Antennae  slender,  as  long 
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as  the  wings,  slightly  seiTatecl  towards  the  apex  ;  brown,  the  upper 
side  of  the  basal  portion,  and  the  whole  of  the  under-side,  annulated 
with  whitish.  Palpi  long  and  brown.  The  upper  side  of  the  head  and 
pro-thorax  with  golden  yellow  pubescence.  The  first  pair  of  legs 
brown,  the  others  yellowish,  with  brown  tarsi ;  an  indistinct  brownish 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  femora ;  the  posterior  tibia)  slightly 
ciliated  externally ;  the  intermediate  tarsi  of  the  female  flattened,  and 
slightly  dilated.  Anterior  wings  narrow,  a  little  dilated  towards  the 
apex,  which  is  oval ;  blackish-grey,  sprinkled  with  rather  brilliant 
golden-yellow  quadrangular  spots,  which  are  often  confluent ;  a  series 
towards  the  costal  margin,  a  broad  maculated  band  before  the  apex, 
and  a  row  of  larger  spots  on  the  dorsal  margin.  Posterior  wings  grey, 
the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  margin  yellowish.  The  superior 
appendices  of  the  male  soldered  into  a  plate,  which  is  bifid  at  the  apex, 
roof-shaped,  brown  ;  inferior  appendices  long,  turned  upwards,  biarti- 
culated,  basal  joint  long  and  straight,  tliickened  towards  the  apex,  the 
apical  joint  one-half  shorter,  curved,  the  apex  slightly  broadened  and 
rounded;  penis  long,  straight,  cylindrical,  slightly  dilated  beneath 
before  the  apex.  In  the  female  there  are  two  quadrangular  ciliated 
vulvar  plates,  and  also  two  cylindrical  appendices  towards  the  apex. 

Madeira. 

I  have  seen  fifteen  examples  (from  Hartung's  collection),  males 
and  females. 

Tliis  species  is  apparently  common.  It  belongs  to  the  group  of 
S.  atomaria,  and  differs  from  allied  species  by  the  black  coloui'  of  the 
body,  and  the  brilliant  golden-yellow  of  its  spots. 

Nos.  50-57  (55  and  56  ?  ;  the  others  males). 

Genus  Tinodes,  Stephens.  | 

T.  oiNEREA,  Hag.  Stett.  Zeit.  t.  21,  p.  283,  4. 

Cinerea,  lufeo-Jiirta  ;  corpore  palinsque  fuscis  ;  antennis  fuscis,  angiiste 
Jtavo-annulatis ;  ^;ew/c/Z/o  inter  antennas  aureo ;  alis  anticis  cinercis, 
luteo-hirtis  ;  posticis  cinereis,  cinereo-ciliatis  ;  pedihus  pallidejlavis,  tibiis 
posticis  ohscK/riorihus. 

Long,  cum  alls  7  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  12  mill. 
Body  brownish ;  vertex  inflated;  two  rather  large  pyriform  tuberclea 
on  the  occiput.  Head  clothed  with  fawn-coloured  hairs,  goldei 
between  the  autennte.  Palpi  long  and  blackish-brown.  Antenna 
brown,  annulated  with  fawn  colour.  Legs  yellowish,  the  posterioi 
tibiae  brownish.     "Wings  narrow ;  the  anterior  clothed  with  yellowisl 
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hairs  ;  the  posterior  grey,  with  grey  fringes.  Aual  appendices  of  the 
male  pale ;  the  superior  long,  narrow,  straight,  somewhat  dilated  at  the 
base,  and  with  long  cilise  ;  the  inferior  short  and  broad,  in  the  form  of 
an  oval  plate,  with  a  thin  and  long  superior  branch,  which  is  curved 
inwards  ;  between  the  inferior  appendices  there  are  two  supplementary 
appendices,  long,  forming  a  narrow  plate,  curved  inwards  at  the  apex ; 
penis-cover  triangular,  roof- shaped  ;  penis  inflated  beneath  at  the  apex, 
with  many  rather  long  spines.  Abdomen  of  the  female  ending  in  a 
triangular  oviduct,  which  is  acute  and  turned  upwards.* 

Madeira. 

Nos.  45  and  46  ^J ;  47  and  48  ?  . 

T.  GBisEA,  Hag.  Stett.  Zeit.  t.  21,  p.  283,  5. 

Clnerea,  luteo-hirta ;  corpore  palpisq^ue  fuscis  ;  antennis  fiavis,  fusco- 
annulatis ;  alls  griseis,  luteo-Jiirtis ;  posficis  cinereis,  cinereo-ciliatis ; 
pedibus  pallideflavis. 

Long,  cum  alis  12  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  20  mill. 

Belonging  to  the  same  group  as  T.  cinerea,  and  very  similar  to 
that  species,  but  larger.  Head  slightly  excised  in  front.  Antennae 
yellow  ;  basal  joint  brown,  second  joint  yellow,  with  a  brown  external 
basal  spot,  the  remainder  yellow,  with  the  apical  half  of  each  joint 
brown.  The  oviduct  as  in  T.  cinerea.  The  hairs  of  the  body  are 
rubbed  olf.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  resemblance  to  T.  cinerea, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  forms  a  separate  species,  for  the  size  is  too 
different,  and  the  colours  described  justify  a  separation.  It  is  necessary 
to  see  fresh  specimens,  especially  of  the  male. 

Madeira :  one  female. 

No.  49. 

G-enus  Poltcentbopus,  Curtis. 

P.    FLAVOSTICTUS,  U.S. 

Nigro-fuscus,  nigro-villosus  ;  corpore  supra  nigra,  suhtus  pallidiori ; 
antennis  palpis^ue  fuscis ;  alis  ant  ids  nigro-Juscis,  Jlavo-maculatis, 
posticis  cinereis,  cinereo-ciliatis ;  pedihus  fuscis,  posticis  testaceis. 

Long,  cum  alis  8  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  17  mill. 

Body  blackish,  pale  beneath,  ciliated  with  black,  especially  on  the 
head.     Vertex  inflated,  with  two  elongated,  slightly  curved,  tubercles 

(*  This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  British  insect,  that  I  consider  T.  puHlla  of  Curtis :  so 
closely,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  feel  sure  if  it  be  really  distinct.  In  making  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
appendices  of  the  two  species,  I  could  not,  however,  find  in  2'.  cinerea  tlie  small  inferior  branch  of  the 
inferior  a|)peiidage,  to  be  seen  in  T.  piisilla.  The  types  of  c'mtrca  are  gummed  on  card,  and,  from 
this  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  make  so  good  an  examination  as  could  be  wished  ;  this  may  also  partially 
explain  the  apparent  darker  colour  of  the  wings.— R.  McLachlan.) 
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iu  the  middle,  and  two  larger  pyriform  and  oblique  ones  on  the  occiput. 
Antennse  brown,  slender,  nearly  as  long  as  the  wings.  Palpi  brown. 
Wings  narrow,  with  the  apex  dilated  and  elliptical ;  the  anterior  bright 
blaeliish-brown,  sprinkled  with  round  golden-yellow  spots ;  the  posterior 
grey,  with  long  coucolorous  fringes.  Legs  brown,  the  posterior  pair 
fawn-coloured.  Superior  appendices  in  the  form  of  a  short  oblong 
plate,  with  a  tubercle  at  the  base.  Between  these  appendices  there  is 
a  flattened  plate,  almost  quadrate ;  inferior  appendices  in  the  form 
of  a  broader  plate,  slightly  turned  inwards,  somewhat  denticulate  on 
the  superior  edge.* 

Madeira. 

This  large  species  is  darker  and  brighter  coloured  than  any  known 
species.  The  antenna)  arc  longer,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the 
genus  Plectrocnemia  of  Stephens,  but  they  are  more  slender,  and  the 
wings  narrower,  than  in  the  single  known  species  of  that  genus 
(P.  conspersd). 

Nos.  58-60  S  ■ 

Genus  AaAPETUS,  Curtis.  J 

Sub-genus.  Fcemina  tibiis  tarsisque  intermediis  non  dilatatis ;  minus 
villosa ;  alls  granulatis. 

A.  PTJNCTATTJS,  Hag.  Stett.  Zeit.  t.  20,  p.  163,  5. 

Fuscus,  fusco-Tiirtus  ;  corpore  nigro-fusco ;  antennis  palpisque  fuscis  ;  alls 
cinereis,  pimctatis,  anticis  luteo-hirtis,  posticis  fusco-ciliatis ;  ])edihus 
lutcis,  tibiis,  calcaribus,  tarsisque  fmcescentibus. 

Long,  cum  alls  5  mill. ;  exp,  alar.  9|  mill. 

Body  blackish-brown.  Head  and  thorax  with  brown  hairs,  among 
which  are  several  yellowish.  Vertex  inflated,  two  linear  tubercles  near 
the  occiput,  and  two  others  which  are  puuctiform,  more  in  front  near 
tlie  ocelli.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  wings,  somewhat  stout,  pilose  ; 
the  basal  joint  ovate,  larger  and  stouter  than  the  rest ;  the  second 
orbicular,  the  others  cylindi'ical.  Palpi  short,  the  third  joint  slightly 
dilated.  Pro-thorax  with  a  rounded  tubercle  on  each  side.  Meso- 
thorax  with  two  linear  convergent  tubercles  above.  Wings  narrow,  the 
apex  elliptical ;  the  posterior  a  third  shorter  than  the  anterior,  and 
narrower,  with  long  brown  fringes,  the  anal  field  wanting ;  the  mem- 
brane of  the  anterior  finely  punctated  (the  hairy  clothing  is  nearly 

(•  p.  flavostictus  belongs  to  the  first  group  of  Polycentropus,  as  explained  in  tlio  Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 
Vol.  I.,  page  27  ;  viz.,  that  in  which  the  discoidal  cell  is  open  in  the  posterior  wings,  with  the  two  first 
coetuUe  anastomosing  near  the  middle.  The  arrangement  (but  not  the  form)  of  the  appendices  is  also, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  British  species  of  tliis  group. — R.  McLachlan.) 
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rubbed  off,  and  visible  only  at  the  apex  of  No,  43),  Abdomen  ovoid, 
slightly  elongated  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  Legs  yellowish  ;  the 
tibiae,  spurs,  and  tarsi  brownish,  pilose  externally  ;  the  intermediate 
legs  not  dilated. 

Madeira. 

This  resembles  the  European  species,  but  differs  in  the  non- 
dilated  intermediate  legs  of  the  female.  A.  ciliatiis  has  also  the 
membrane  of  the  wings  slightly  punctated.  The  colours  of  the  body 
are  as  in  A.  ciliatus ;  those  of  the  wings  as  in  A.  comatus,  but  the  hairs 
of  the  posterior  wings  are  darker. 

No.  42-44  ?  . 

Konigsberg. 


DESCEIPTION   OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  MORPHO  IN   THE   COLLECTION 
OF    THE    BEITISH    MUSEUM. 

BY    A.    G.    BUTLEE,    F.Z.S. 

MORPHO   THETIS. 

Upperside.  Front  wings  rich  chocolate-brown,  basal  half  glossed 
with  blue-green  ;  crossed  in  the  middle  by  a  broad,  oblique,  variable 
metallic  blue-green  band,  narrower  above  the  cell ;  a  large,  oblique, 
marginal  white  spot  on  the  anterior  margin,  above  the  end  of  the  cell ; 
a  sub-marginal  row  of  six  white  spots  along  the  outer  margin,  diminish- 
ing in  size  towards  the  anal  angle,  the  second  from  the  apex,  much 
larger  than  the  others. 

Hind- wings  rich  chocolate-brown,  crossed  beyond  the  middle  by  a 
broad,  obhque,  variable,  blue-green  band,  broader  above  than  below, 
but,  at  its  widest  part,  only  two-thii'ds  of  the  width  of  the  band  of  the 
front  wing  ;  a  small  red  spot,  bordered  with  black,  at  the  anal  angle ; 
cilia  pale  ochreous. 

Body  brown,  head  and  pro-thorax  spotted  with  yellow. 
Underside.  Front  wings  dull  chocolate-brown,  interior  margin  broadly 
clay  coloured,  glossed  with  violaceous  ;  crossed  beyond  the  middle  by 
an  oblique,  irregular,  deeply  dentated,  narrow  band,  pale  ochreous 
above,  brighter  in  the  middle,  violaceous  near  the  anal  angle  where  it 
terminates,  beginning  at  the  anterior  margin,  and  strongly  incurved 
just  below  the  end  of  the  cell,  more  disconnected  from  below  the  cell 
to  the  inner  margin,  intersected  by  the  nervures ;  two  irregular  pale 
green  bands  within  the  cell,  the  outer  one  nearly  crossing  it ;   a  single 
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circular  tricoloured  ocellus  just  below  the  angle  of  the  central  band ; 
two  sub-marginal  bands  along  the  outer  margin,  the  outer  one  ferru- 
ginous ;  the  inner  one  broader,  white,  varied  with  ochreous,  intersected 
longitudinally  by  a  wavy  black  line  ;  four  deep  ochi'eous  spots  along 
the  apical  half  of  the  front  margin  ;  base  of  front  margin  rufous. 

Hind-Avings  dull  chocolate-brown;  several  indistinct  short  greenish 
lines  near  the  base  ;  a  reddish  streak  at  the  base  of  the  costal  nervure, 
and  another  on  the  abdominal  fold ;  three  small  tricoloured  ocelli  placed 
obliquely  from  just  below  the  base  of  the  first  submedian  nervule  to 
just  above  the  anal  angle  ;  a  very  small  green  ocellus  between  the  first 
and  second  sub-costal  nervviles,  outer  margin  black,  longitudinally 
intersected  by  two  wavy  lines  of  red,  varied  with  yellow,  and  margined 
inwardly  by  a  broad,  pale  ochreous,  sub-marginal  band,  tapering  to  the 
anal  angle ;  interior  margin  streaked  with  red  and  ochreous  sub- 
marginal  lines. 

Habitat,  Para. 

Closely  allied  to  MorpJio  Achilles,  Linn.  (Amazons,  &c.),  but 
differs  from  it,  above,  in  the  broader  central  band ;  below,  in  having 
only  one  ocellus,  the  central  one,  on  the  front  wings,  but  four  as  usual 
on  the  hind-wings  ;  all  the  ocelli  very  small,  about  one-sixth  the  size  of 
those  in  M.  Achilles,  the  uppermost  one  on  the  hind-wing  being  little 
more  than  a  dot.* 

Zoological  Department,  British  Museum.  • 


AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF  BRITISH   HOMOPTEBA. 

BY   THE   EEV.   T.    A.    MARSKALL,   M.A. 

{Continued  from  page  59.) 

Gen.   MEGOPHTHALMUS,   Curt. 

Identical  with  Faropia,  Germ.,  Silb.  Eev.  t.  1,  p.  181  (IS33). 
Curtis's  genus  first  appeared  in  the  Ent.  Mag.,  vol.  I.,  p.  174  ;  and  as' 
the  earlier  portion  of  this  vol.  was  published  in  1832,  the  name  Megoph- 
thalmus  should  stand.  The  Paropiidce  are  represented  in  this  country  j 
by  a  single  minute  insect,  at  once  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  i 
remarkable  transverse  carinre  of  the  frons,  resembling  a  recumbent  J 
letter  X,  in  the  angles  of  which  are  placed  the  ocelli. 

*  This  species  may,  of  course,  bo  only  a  good  variuty  of  M.  Achilles,  but  it  is  much  more  distinct  I 
from  it  than  many  of  tlie  species  of  Morpho,  for  instauco.  Uow  does  M.  Ilelviwr  dilfer  from  M. 
AchUliBnai  May  not  both  those,  uiid  M.  Montezuma  also,  be  only  varieties  of  M  Achilles ?  The 
only  point  in  which  they  seem  to  diHer  materially  is  in  the  width  of  the  blue  band,  a  variable  charaeter 
even  in  this  genus,  and  one  that  would  be  scarcely  taken  into  account  in  any  other  genus  of  South 
American  Butterdies.— A.  6.  B. 
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1. — MieffopJithalmtcs  scanicus,  Pall. 

Sordidc  ochraceus,  punctulatus  ;  fronte  vel  plus  minus  nigro-varia, 

vel  concolore,  carinis  semper  pallidis.     Vertex  et  pronotum  linea  longi- 

tudinali  communi  nigra  ;  inter  hanc  et  oculos  macula  utrinque  verticis 

nigra.     Pronotum  disco  utrinque  nigro  lituratum ;    liturse  postice  et 

intus  bis  triangulariter  emarginatae,  interdum  autem  integrse.    Scutelluin 

nigrum,  apicem  versus  albo  binotatum.      Eemora  nigro  maculata,  $ . — 

?  major,  tota    ocbracea,  sed  iisdem  cum  ^  siguaturis  s?epius  colore 

saturatiore  indicatis.  Long.  <J  1  ;    ?   If  lin- 

Cicada  scanica,  Tall.,  Handl.  180G,  p.  113.       TJlopa  scanica, 

Fall.,  Hem.  2,  p.  65.      M.  hipunctatus,   Curt.,   Ent.  Mag    1, 

p.  194.     Gcelidia  scutata,  G-erm.,  Mag.,  4,  p.  79.      Paropia 

scutata,  Burm.,  Gen.,  1  &  fig.  ^ .    Paropia  pallidi]ye7inis,  Curt., 

Hardy,   Tyneside  Trans.  1,  p.  430,    ?  cf.  ;    Signoret,  Bull. 

Soc.  ent.  Prance,  1854,  p.  55. 

Tlie  black  markings  of  the  ($  are  variable,  predominating  more  or 
less  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  head,  pronotum,  and  scutellum. 
This  insect  is  sufficiently  common  throughout  the  country,  but  will  not 
be  found  any  where  without  a  somewhat  rigorous  search,  as  it  conceals 
itself  at  the  roots  of  thick  tufts  of  grass,  in  crevices  of  the  soil,  and 
under  stones.  It  has  been  noticed  in  Sweden,  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Scotland.  My  specimens  are  from  Leicestershire,  where 
the  species  abounds.  It  seems  less  frequent  in  the  London  district, 
but  is  to  be  found  at  Esher.  Mr.  Curtis  discovered  his  hipunctatus 
imder  stones  in  the  Isle  of  Portland ;  and  the  ?  ,  or  pallidipennis. 
Hardy,  is  from  Bermckshire,  and  also  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Gen.  TETTiGONiA,  Geoffr. 

An  extensive  exotic  genus,  of  which  we  have  one  well-known  re- 
presentative, placed  by  Curtis  in  his  genus  Amhlycephalus,  which  also 
includes  Euacanfhus,  and  was  constructed  without  any  reference  to  the 
foreign  forms.  In  Euacanthus  (with  which  alone  in  England  Tettigonia 
can  be  confounded,)  the  frons  is  carinated  in  the  middle,  and  the  ocelli 
are  placed  nearer  to  the  fore  than  the  hinder  margin  of  the  vertex.  In 
Tettigonia  the  frontal  carinse  are  wanting,  and  the  ocelli  are  nearer  to 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  vertex  than  to  the  anterior. 

1. — Tettigonia  viridis,  Lin. 

Caput  flavum,  fronte  transversim  brunneo  cancellata ;  vertex  apice 
fusco,  nigro  bimaculatus.     Pronotum  viride,  subcseruleum,  antice  fla- 
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vescens.  Scutellum  flavescens.  Abdomen  supra  nigri^m,  subtus  flavum. 
Hemelytra  Itete  viridia,  subcaerulea,  nervis  saturatioribus,  margine 
costali  et  inembraua  jDellucidis.  Alae  fuscse,  nervis  fortibus  nigei'riinis. 
Pedes  flavi,  nigro  lineati,  $  . 

cJ  differt  abdomine  subtus  nigro,  bemelytris  nigro  creruleis,  costa 
et  merabrana  concoloribus.     Paulo  minor. 

Long.  (J  2f -3^  ;  alar.  exp.  5| :    ?  3^-4| ;  alar.  exp.  6^  lin. 

Cicada  viridis,  Lin.,  S.N.,  5,  p.  466.  Tettig.  viridis,  Cuvier, 
Eegne  Anim.,  pi.  99,  fig.  6,  ?  .  Flor,  E.L.  2,  p.  145.  Germ., 
Mag.,  4,  p.  72,  and  Tettig.  arundinis,  ibid,  p.  71,  Amhlyce- 
phalus  viridis,  Curt.,  B.E.,  572,  text,  No.  1. 

Pound  on  rushes  and  rank  grasses  in  damp  situations  throughout 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Siberia.  The  larva  and  pupa  are  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  while  alive,  but  shrivel  and  lose  their  colours  after 
death.  The  former  is  lemon-coloured,  or  very  pale  green,  marked  with 
longitudinal  black  stripes ;  and  in  its  more  advanced  stages  the  two 
black  spots  of  the  vertex  are  also  visible.  The  pupa  has  its  rudimen- 
tary hemelytra  marked  with  a  large  black  stria. 

Gen.  EUACANTiius,  Germ. 

*  Hemelytra  flavissima,  longitudinaliter  nigro 

bivittata   U.  interrujptus,  Liu. 

**  Hemelytra  fusco-testacea,  pallida,  cellulis 

p.p.  infuscatis E.  acuminatuSjiPah. 

1. — Euacanthus  interruptus,  Lin. 

Lsete  flavus,  supra  niger,  subnitidus.  Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora 
(  ?  ),  vel  breviora  (  $  ),  vittis  2  atris  elougato-triangularibus,  quarum 
exterior  paulo  ante  corii  medium  orta,  in  apicem  sese  latiorem  eftundit ; 
interior  a  basi  ad  apicem  usque  clavi  extenditur  ;  clavi  margo  suturalis 
flava.     Membrana  nigricans.     Pedes  flavi ;  tarsi  apice  nigri.     ^  $  . 

Long.  2^-3J  ;  alar.  exp.  5  lin. 

Cicada  interrufta,  Lin.,  S.N.  5,  p.  463.  Panz.,  Fn.,  32,  8  fig. 
Plor,  R.L.  2,  p.  149.  Aniblycephalus  interruptus,  Curt.,  B.E. 
572,  text.  No.  2,  &c. 

This  handsome  insect  is  common  on  various  plants,  and  well  known 
in  Kent  for  the  injury  it  inflicts  in  the  hop-gardens,  by  piercing  with 
its  rostrum  the  young  and  succulent  shoots.  It  is  called  "  Skip- Jack" 
and  "  Dolphin  "  by  the  farmers. 
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2. — Euacanthus  acuminatus,  Fab. 

Prfficedenti  affinis  ;  differt  fronte  planiore,  medio  carinata,  cj..  ?  , 
(quaa  iu  E.  interrupta  ^  tantum  carinam  gerit)  ;  turn  et  coloribus  dis- 
tinctus.  Sordide  et  pallide  testaceus  ;  vertex  et  pronotum  uigro  varia  ; 
hemelytrorum  cellulae  hie  illic  iufuscatfe,  sutura  costaque  semper  pallen- 
tibus.     Pedes  concolores  ;  tarsi  apice  fiisci.  Long.  2|-3i  liu. 

Cicada  acuminata,  Fab  ,  S.E.,  p.  76  ;  interstincta,  Pall.,  Hem. 
2,  p.  29.  Amhlycephalus  Germari,  Curt.,  B.E.  572,  fig.,  and 
Ent.  Mag.  1,  p.  192.     Euac.  acuminatus,  Plor,  E.L.  2,  p.  152. 

Much  less  common  than  the  preceding,  with  which  it  may  be  found 
associated,  both  in  the  Kentish  hop-grounds  and  elsewhere.  My  sj^e- 
cimens  are  from  Darenth  Wood.  Curtis  mentions  Clifton  and  the 
London  district.  The  figure  in  "  British  Entomology  "  is  somewhat 
over-coloured,  but  still  unmistakeable. 

The  rest  of  the  genus  Amllycephalus,  as  published  in  Curtis's  work, 
consists  of  very  far-fetched  materials :  No.  5,  mncuUj^es,  and  No.  6, 
irroratus,  are  doubtless  Acocephalus  {Selenocep)liaJus)  agrestis,  Pall.  ; 
and  !No.  7,  nervosus,  is  apparently  lassus  attenuatus,  Germ. 

(To  he  continued.)  /  0  \i 


Epurcea  diffusa;  a  species  new  to  Britain. — I  have  for  some  time  had  in  my 
collection  an  Epwcea,  which  I  supposed  to  be  new  to  science  ;  but,  on  looking  over 
Grenier's  recent  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of  France,  I  find  it  has  been  there 
described  by  M.  Ch.  Brisout  de  Barneville,  under  the  name  of  E.  diffusa. 

It  is  considerably  like  E.  10-guttata,  but  only  half  the  size ;  the  spots  on  the 
elytra  being  not  nearly  so  well  marked  as  in  that  species,  and  sometimes  so 
confluent  as  to  leave  the  elytra  pale  testaceous,  with  one  or  two  ill  defined  darker 
patches  of  the  normal  ground  colour.  In  the  male,  the  basal  joints  of  the  tarsi 
are  dilated  ;  and  the  posterior  femora,  although  stouter  than  the  others,  are  simple, 
as  are  also  the  hinder  tibia3.* 

I  have  only  seen  two  specimens  ;  one  ( c?  )  taken  by  myself  at  the  oozing  sap 
of  a  recently  felled  oak,  the  other  (?)  obtained  by  mo  from  Mr.  Brewer. 

"  Normandy  and  Paris,  in  wounds  of  oak  and  elm."  Bris.,  in  Grenier's  Cat. 
Col.  Fr.,  Materiaux,  &c.,  46. — D.  Sharp,  Loudoun  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
August,  1865. 

Note  on  Cryptocephalus  hipustulatus. — I  have  recently  taken  a  pair  of  this 
insect  (all  that  I  have  known  captured  for  several  years)  upon  Chat-Moss,  on 

*  Brisout  states  that  the  femora  are  simple  with  their  tarsi,  vrhich  is  evidently  a  laptut  calami 
for  Cibite.—'D.S. 
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Eriopliorum  (one  of  tho  Cyperaceco),  in  a  place  where  there  is  not  a  species  of  sallow 
to  be  found. 

It  is  generally  taken  in  the  hot  sunshine,  flying  from  one  tnft  of  Eriophorum  to 
another,  and  is  never  accompanied  by  C.  lineola,,  which,  indeed,  I  have  never  taken 
upon  Chat-Moss,  nor  do  I  know  of  its  ever  occurring  there  at  all. — J.  Chappell, 
18,  Sheffield  Street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  Augn,st,  1865. 

[*4f*  The  above  interesting  note  by  my  friend  Mr.  Chappell  (who  has  most 
kindly  ceded  to  me  one  of  the  pair  mentioned  therein)  appears  to  me  to  prove  with 
some  certainty  that  the  dai-k  form  hipustulatus  is  isolated  from  the  type  npon 
Chat-Moss  ;  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  there  be  truth  in  Darwin, — 
seeing  that  Oaleruca  caprece,  Ancliomenus  ericeti  and  others,  Oonioctena  litwra, 
Notinphihts  aquaticus  and  palustris,  Pterostichus  cupreus  and  lepidus,  Chrysoinela 
lamina,  and  other  species,  veiy  frequently  become  black  in  colour  when  occurring  on 
moss  or  marsh.  On  the  Continent,  from  the  time  of  Gyllenhal  to  Schaum's  Cat., 
it  has  always  been  considered  a  variety  of  the  protean  C.  hipunctatus,  Linn. ;  and 
as  that  species  feeds  indiscriminately  on  such  varied  trees  as  hazel,  beech,  and 
sallow,  an  extension  of  its  pabular  range  is  not  surprising. 

The  type  form,  hipunctatus  {dispar,  Payk.),  has  red  elytra,  with  tho  entire 
margin,  and  a  spot  upon  each,  black  :  the  next,  lineola..  Fab.,  &c.,  has  the  spot 
increased  to  a  more  or  less  broad  longitudinal  streak  :  this  streak  is  so  enlarged 
in  a  thii'd  var.  as  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  elytra  black,  leaving  a  narrow  red  rim, 
but  with  the  margin  itself  still  black  :  in  a  fourth,  the  elytra  are  black,  with  a 
somewhat  crescent-shaped  red  spot  at  the  apex,  and  another  obsolete  spot  beneath 
the  scutollum :  in  a  fifth  (hipustulatus,  Fab. ;  higuttatus,  Ubst.),  the  elytra  are 
black,  with  a  spot  at  the  apex  either  round  and  yellowish -red,  or  angulated  and 
red  :  and  in  a  sixth  they  are  entirely  black. 

According  to  Gyllenhal,  the  two  first  appear  to  be  common,  the  remainder 
occurring  sparingly.  Both  sexes  are  found  of  all  the  varieties,  of  which  the  three 
first  have  been  seen  indiscriminately  in  copula,  though  they  have  not  been  observed 
to  mix  with  the  three  last  (possibly  on  account  of  the  latter  being  seldom  seen  at 
all,  owing  to  their  rarity)  ;  and  the  male  Uneola  appears  to  be  most  frequently 
joined  to  the  typo  form  of  the  female. 

Gyllenhal  admits  that  the  specific  identity  of  the  three  last  vai'S.  with  the 
three  first  is  open  to  doubt,  on  account  of  their  not  having  been  found  coupling ; 
adding,  however,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  any  distinctive  mai*k  beyond 
colour.  I  have  often  tried  to  hit  upon  some  separating  point  of  structure,  but  the 
increased  powers  of  the  microscope  have  failed  in  my  hands  to  supplement  the 
intuitive  acuteness  of  the  above  author.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  British 
examples  of  any  but  the  vars.  lineola  and  hipustulatus ;  certain  Scotch  specimens 
of  the  former  of  which  (found  on  sallow)  have  the  longitudinal  stripe  much  broader 
than  the  ordinary  southern  hazel-frequenting  examples,  and  one  (taken  at 
Camachgouran  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  my  presence)  being  so  far  advanced  towards  the 
latter  var.,  that  it  could  not  have  failed  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  two  being  speci- 
fically identical,  even  if  such  were  not  the  generally  received  opinion.  After  seeing 
the  vars.  of  C.  10-punctatiis,  the  colour  test  for  a  species  in  this  genus  is  valueless. 
— E.  C.  E.] 
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Capture  of  Trachodes  Mspidus. — Yesterday  (in  company  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Hanns, 
of  Burton-on-Trcnt),  I  took  this  local  species  at  its  hcacl-quarters,  Buddon  Wood, 
where  I  have  found  it  in  three  different  places.  It  appears  in  July,  August,  and 
September ;  but  about  the  second  week  in  August  seems  to  be  the  gi'and  time 
for  ^. 

To  shew  that  it  requires  careful  hunting,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  taken  fifty 
whilst  a  friend  with  me  only  took  one.  It  is  found  on  the  underside  of  semi- 
decayed  branches  of  oak  lying  on  the  ground  ;  the  smaller  branches,  or  even  twigs, 
and  those  that  have  fallen  during  the  spring  or  early  summer,  being  the  most 
productive.  I  have  taken  it  in  some  instances  upon  rotten  wood,  bat  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  search  for  it  there,  as  I  found  it  upon  almost  every  half- 
rotten  twig  I  examined  yesterday. 

It  affixes  itself  rather  tightly  to  the  bark,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off, 
and  its  roughened  surface  and  colom*  assimilate  very  closely  to  its  lurking  places. 
I  intend  to  collect  a  bundle  of  the  branches  next  month,  and  endeavour  to  rear  the 
species,  as  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  fallen  twigs. 
— Harry  Holyoak,  42,  Humberstone  Gate,  Leicester,  7th  August,  1865. 

Note  on  Byschmus  extensus,  Putzeys. — Mr.  J.  F.  Dawson  has  sent  to  M.  Putzeys 
a  specimen  of  the  D.  elongatuhis  of  the  Geod.  Brit,  (kindly  lent  to  me  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark,  who  took  it  at  Deal),  which  has  been  returned 
to  him  as  the  D.  extensus  of  that  author,  whose  name  stands  through  priority  of 
date. 

This  synonymy  (as  mentioned  in  the  Ent,  Annual  for  1863)  was  suspected  long 
ago  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Schaum  having  brought  over  his  supposed 
type  of  D.  extensus,  which  did  not  quite  accord  with  Putzeys'  description,  or  with 
our  insect ;  the  fact  being,  I  believe,  that  the  specimen  taken  in  company,  and 
supposed  to  be  identical,  with  Dr.  Schaum's  insect,  and  from  which  Putzeys 
described  his  species,  was  different  from  the  individual  retained  by  Dr.  Schaum. — 
E.  C.  Rye,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Notes  on  Northern  Coleoptera. — The  following  is  a  brief  account,  as  regards 
beetles,  of  an  entomological  tour  I  made  in  the  north  of  England  in  June  and  the 
early  part  of  July  last. 

My  work  commenced  in  North  Cheshire  ;  where,  however,  I  was  able  to  devoto 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  collecting  insects.  In  this  district  the  locality 
that  yielded  me  best  sport  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bollin,  a  little  below 
Ashley.  Here  I  captured  Benibidium  paludosum  commonly,  as  it  ran  about  in  deep 
hot  sand  amid  the  sunshine.  Its  rapid  pace  (the  swiftest  of  any  beetle  that  I 
know)  was  in  singular  contrast  to  the  tardy  movements  of  Reterocerus  marginattis, 
found  in  its  company,  as  well  as  in  the  stream.  On  the  sand  Bledms  sxiitcrraneus 
was  sprawling  in  great  numbers,  with  frequent  examples  of  Amara  fulva ;  while, 
where  the  sand  was  washed  by  the  river,  Tachyusa  constricta  and  leucopa  occurred 
very  commonly,  and  Philonthits  villosulus  sparingly.  By  sweeping  adjacent  her- 
bage I  obtained  Apimi  afer  and  Crepidodera  rufipes,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
in  ponds,  Hydroporus  erythrocephalus,  var.  deplanatu^,  and  vittula,  and  Helophorus 
arvernicus. 
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Carrington  moss  yielded  Elater  halteatu.t  in  extreme  abundance,  beaten  from 
young  birch  trees,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Cwymbites  qv£rc{i,s  (black  and  testaceous 
vars.)  ;  and,  at  the  roots  of  the  heather,  Homalota  sulcifrons. 

Among  other  species  occurring  to  me  in  Cheshire  were  Tachimis  laticollis 
(commonly)  and  collaris,  Tehnatophilns  caricis,  Phyllohius  macuUcornis,  and  Dormcia 
sagittaricB. 

About  the  middle  of  June  I  was  joined  by  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart,  and 
we  then  proceeded  together  to  the  Lake  District.  The  long  drought  by  this  time 
began  to  tell  on  the  insect  world,  whose  representatives  became  rapidly  scarcer. 
The  following  are  among  the  species  that  I  captured  : — 

Near  Stock  Ghyll  Force  I  found  a  perfectly  black  var.  of  Anclwinenus  Icevis 
under  a  stone  ;  in  the  stream  itself  Elmis  wneus  (abundantly)  and  suiviolaeeus,  and 
Hyd/rcena  gracilis  in  swarms;  in  moss,  on  its  banks,  Geodromicus  nigrita  and  Lesteva 
puhescens  and  punctata  commonly;  under  stones  on  its  edge  Homalota  cwrax 
(commonly)  and  tibialis,  Quedmis  auricomus,  and  Dianous ;  and,  by  sweeping  her- 
bage in  its  vicinity,  Byrrhus  fasciatus,  Helodes  marginatus,  and  Hyd/rocyphon 
deflexicollis.     Last  year,  in  the  same  place,  I  captured  Homalota  velox. 

In  Stye  Head  and  adjacent  tarns  Agahus  congener  (bright  red  vars.),  Oyrinus 
oninutus  and  OrecMochilus  occurred  ;  and  near  at  hand  Carahus  glabratus,  Bolito- 
cliara  lucida,  Homalota  occulta  and  triaTigulum,  Schistoglossa  mdiwiia,  and  Aphodius 
lapponum. 

The  most  productive  mountain  of  the  district,  in  my  experience,  is  Coniston  Old 
Man.  Near  its  summit  I  took  about  a  dozen  specimens  o{  Anthophagus  ol/pinus  (at 
least  half  of  them  males  varying  much  in  the  development  of  the  frontal  sexual 
characters),  and  several  examples  of  Patrohus  septentrionis,  Geodromicus  glohulicollis, 
Arpedium  hrachypterum,  Phlceohium  cl/ypeatu/m,  and  Micropeplus porcatus.  A.  alpinus 
appears  to  be  very  local.  All  my  specimens  were  captured  on  a  space  of  a  few  square 
yards'  size,  and  I  looked  in  vain  for  its  occurrence  elsewhere  on  the  same,  or  any 
other,  mountain.  I  obtained  the  species  by  shaking  moss,  &c.,  over  paper,  and,  as 
three  hours'  hard  work  only  produced  about  a  dozen  examples,  I  conclude  it  is  not 
common  even  in  its  own  peculiar  sanctum. 

On  Helvellyn  I  captured  Bemiidium  tibiale,  Agahus  guttatus,  and  Corymhitcs 
pectinicornis,  tesselatus,  querciis  (hght  and  dark  vars.),  and  cupreus  (of  which  the 
only  two  specimens,  curiously  enough,  were  females  of  the  semi-testaceous  var.)  ; 
in  Langda^e,  in  running  water,  Hyd/roporus  Davisii,  and,  by  breaking  fungi  on 
trees,  Epurcva  deleta;  near  Clappergate,  in  meadows,  Trechus  ohtusus,  Crypto- 
ceplialv.s  Morcei  and  lahiatus,  and  Prasocwris  aucta ;  near  Ambleside,  in  ponds 
formed  by  the  Eothay,  Hydroporus  12-pustulatus  (abundantly)  ;  and  near  Grass- 
mere,  in  wet  places,  Geod/romicus  nigrita  and  Lesteva  pubesccns,  and,  by  sweeping 
the  herbage,  Diacanthus  holosericeus  and  Malthodes  marginatus. 

On  the  whole,  I  know  of  no  locality  where  the  Southern  Coleopterist  can 
spend  a  pleasanter  time  than  in  the  Lake  District,  if  the  weather  be  fine. — 
T.  Blackburn,  August,  1865. 

Scotch  Colcop>tera. — T  can  record  a  new  locality  for  Aufalia  ^''Kncticollis,  Sharp, 
viz.,  the  hills  round  Gareloch,  on  the  Clyde.     Although  A.  rivularis  is  common  on 
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the  low  ground,  I  have  never  taken  it  in  company  with  puncticolUs.  I  liave  also 
taken,  at  the  same  locality,  Atomaria  Hislopi,  Hydroporus  9-Uneata.s,  and  (at  the 
summit  of  the  hills)  Tachinus  proximus  and  Stenns  geniculatus. — W.  Henderson, 
3i,  Hill  Street,  Glasgow,  July,  1865. 

Capture  of  Bledius  suhte}~raneus,  Erichs. — On  the  9th  of  this  mouth  I  had  a 
hunt  ou  the  banks  of  the  "Devil's-Water,"  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Tyne,  a  little  below  Hexham,  and  there  found  this  species  in  some  plenty. 

It  burrows  in  the  damp  sand,  not  far  from  the  water's  edge,  much  in  the 
manner  of  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  its  lurking  places  are  betrayed 
by  the  thrown-up  saud  becoming  dry.  In  some  places,  it  was  in  such  abundance 
that  hundreds  might  have  been  captured  in  a  short  time. — Thos.  Jno.  Bold,  Long 
Benton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  June  20th,  1865. 

Coleoptera  in  Japan. — Some  of  the  Coleoptera  about  now  are  interesting.  The 
Niphon  Cossus  is  hard  at  work,  fattening  after  winter-fast.  Its  sappy  diggings 
produce  the  eastern  types  of  Homalota  cinnamomea  and  Cryptarcha  iin2:)eriaUs  in 
great  abundance.  A  large  Ips  also  is  now  and  again  drawn  forth  from  his  rancid 
habitat.  Another  fine  thing  is  a  Soronia,  closely  allied  to,  but  larger  and  broader 
than,  punctatissima.  A  little  Ca/rpopliilus  is  amusing,  so  active  is  he  on  the  wing. 
Geodephaga,  are  scarce.  Two  species  of  Cicindela  abound.  Brachelytra  are  wonder- 
fully on  the  "  qui  vive"  but  are  generally  species  of  ordinary  English  genera, 
Philonthus,  Quedius,  Stenus,  XanthoUnus,  &c.  A  Necrodes  occurs  in  dead  kites,  but 
is  a  very  small  fellow,  as  compared  with  the  Uttoralis  of  the  Thames.  Fungus- 
feeders,  as  usual,  keep  too  close,  but  may  be  obtained  by  brushing  towards  evening. 
Mycetophagus  (multipunctatus-like)  is  a  pest;  and  from  puff-balls  I  have  taken 
Lycoperd/ina.  Many  elegant  and  extraordinary  forms]of  Pselaphidai  and  Scydmcenidce 
are  found  in  moist  places.  Cv/rculionidce  are  rare,  and  mostly  large  species. 
Baridius  is  a  favoured  genus,  but  Sagous  seems  left  behind  in  the  swamps  of  China. 
Longicornes  are  pretty  plentiful :  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  present  time  I 
have  33  species,  but  only  having  a  knowledge  of  English  genera,  I  am  unable  to 
mention  their  names.  Platysoma  is  abundant  under  the  damp  rotten  bark  of 
firs ;  and  in  the  dryer  portions,  with  NitidMla,  Pedmcus,  and  Silva/nus,  four  or  five 
Lcemophlcei  occur.  Of  Necrophorus  there  are  two  black  species,  separated,  as  at 
home,  by  black  or  red  club  to  the  antennae.  Hispa  is  abundantly  represented 
here,  in  three  species.  With  a  black  tree-ant,  allied  to  Formica  fuliginosa,  a  dark- 
coloured  Myrmedonia  may  be  taken ;  but  ants'-nest  beetles  on  the  whole  seem 
rare. — Geo.  Lewis,  Nagasaki,  22nd  May,  1865. 

Occurrence  of  the  larva  of  Eupithecia  plumheolata. — On  the  15th  of  this  month 
I  had  the  pleasiu-e  of  taking  the  larva  of  Eup.  plumheokda  feeding  on  the  stamens 
of  MelanipyTum  pratense. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  as,  some  weeks  before  this  date,  I 
took  the  moths  sparingly,  and  having  got  a  few  eggs  from  them,  reared  one  larva, 
which  was  just  like  those  that  I  have  taken  since. — Geo.  Baker,  47,  Kedleston 
Street,  Derby,  July  24:th. 
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Notes  on  the  lao-va  and  food-plant  of  EivpitJieda  plumheolata.  Haw. — During  the 
course  of  last  sumniei',  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  veiy  beautiful  and  care- 
fully executed  collection  of  drawings  of  various  species  of  Geometrce,  their  larvsc 
and  food-plants.  These  drawings  were  the  work  of  a  very  painstaking  Continental 
Entomologist,  M.  Carl  Plotz.  This  gentleman  figured  the  larva  of  Eup.  plumheolata. 
Haw.,  feeding  upon  the  flowers  of  the  purple  cow-wheat,  Melampyrum,  cvrvense,  L. 
This  plant  is  not  very  common  in  Great  Britain ;  another  species,  however, 
31.  pratense,  L.,  is  much  more  frequent.  Finding  that  this  latter  plant  almost 
invariably  grew  in  some  jilenty  in  those  localities  where  Eup.  plumheolata  was 
most  freely  taken,  it  occurred  to  myself  and  several  other  entomological  friends 
that  the  larva  might  very  probably  be  found  to  feed  upon  its  flowers.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  our  suspicions  have  proved  correct.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  I  re- 
ceived a  few  eggs  of  Eup.  photnbeolata  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Preston ;  Mr.  Barrett, 
of  Haslcmere;  and  Mr.  George  Baker,  of  Derby.  The  parent  moths  were  all  taken 
flying  over  or  among  Melampyrum  pratt-nso,  and  the  eggs  were  mostly  deposited  upon 
sprigs  of  this  plant.  They  hatched  in  about  a  week,  and  from  the  batch  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Baker  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  rear  seven  larvae  to  full  growth.  Mr. 
Hellina,  of  Exeter,  kindly  supplied  me  with  fresh  flowers  of  Melampyrum  pratense 
(which  does  not  grow  here)  every  three  days.  Mr.  Buckler,  of  Emsworth,  has,  with 
his  usual  skill,  taken  some  very  accurate  and  life-like  coloured  drawings  ;  and 
both  he,  Mr.  Hcllins,  and  Mr.  Baker,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  take  the  larvae 
themselves  on  the  flowers  of  the  Melampyrum  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

1  cannot  sufficiently  thank  these  gentlemen,  and  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Hodgkinson, 
for  the  kindness  they  have  shown,  and  the  trouble  they  have  taken,  in  helping  me 
to  work  out  the  economy  of  this  interesting  little  insect. 

I  subjoin  a  description  of  the  lai-va  and  pupa. 

Somewhat  short  and  stumpy  ;  in  shape  resembling  the  larva  of  Eu^.  isogram- 
mata,,  Tr.  Ground  colour  pale  dull  yellowish-green.  Central  dorsal  line  broad, 
uninterrupted,  dull  purplish-red,  enlarged  at  the  centre  of  each  segment  into  a 
somewhat  pear-shaped  blotch.  Sub-clorsal  lines  narrow,  sinuous,  dull  purphsh-red. 
Spiracular  line  yellowish,  veiy  faint.  Spiracles  blackish.  Head  yellowish,  suf- 
fused with  purplish-red.  Central  dorsal  and  sub-dorsal  lines  sometimes  merged, 
leaving  the  back  and  sides  suffused  with  pui-plish-red.  Dorsal  and  lateral  segments 
thinly  sprinkled  with  slender  yellowish  hairs.  Belly  naked,  pale,  dull,  greenish- 
yellow.  Central  ventral  line  wanting.  Sub-ventral  lines  narrow,  purplish-red. 
Feeds  on  the  flowers  of  Melampyrum  pratense,  L. ;  when  quite  small  on  the  stamens 
alone,  but  afterwards  on  the  whole  corolla-tube.  Full  fed  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  middle  of  August.  Reared  from  eggs  scut  me  by  Mr.  George  Baker, 
47,  Kedlcston-strcct,  Derby,  who  took  the  parent  moths  on  Breadsall  Moor,  near 
Derby. 

Pupa  either  enclosed  in  a  sUght  cocoon  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  a  dry 
corolla- tube  of  the  Melampyrum.  Ground  colour  golden-yellow,  abdominal  divisions 
and  tip  red. — H.  HiRPUK  Crewe,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Tring, 
August  4Wi,  1865. 

Food,  time  of  appearance,  ^^c,  of  Ypsipetcs  clutata,  Sfc. — In  Buckland  Wood, 
and  on  the  other  wooded  i^arts  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  I  have  long  known  that 
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this  insect  aiipearod  at  least  a  month  before  it  was  to  bo  met  with  in  its  more 
lowland  haunts,  in  the  lanes  near  Teignmouth ;  and  this  year,  whilst  entomologizing 
on  the  Lickey  Hills,  I  think  I  have  found  the  reason  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  The 
full-fed  larvje  were  there  abundant,  on  Vaccinnim  myrtillus,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
when  the  larvae  on  nut  and  sallow,  in  the  lanes  around  Birmingham,  were  only 
half-grown.  The  first  specimen  of  the  perfect  insect  appeared  from  these  bilberry- 
fed  larva3  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  on  the  26th  of  June  they  were  coming  out 
abundantly,  six  specimens  emerging  on  that  day.  In  the  Dartmoor  Woods,  the 
moth  swarms  in  the  early  part  of  June.  I  can  detect  no  difference,  either  in  the 
larval  or  perfect  states,  from  the  nut  or  sallow-fed  specimens.  Curiously 
enough,  the  bilberry-fed  larvas  of  L.  quercus  on  the  Lickey  stay  longer  in 
this  condition;  and  are,  in  fact,  the  var.  callunce,  if  variety  it  is  to  be  called.  I  am 
trying  the  experiment  of  feeding  a  large  brood  of  these  on  oak. — R.  C.  E.  Jordan, 
M.D.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Notes  on  Phorodesma  bajularia. — Eggs  laid  by  captured  female  in  pill-box, 
June  23rd,  1864  ;  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  insect,  oval,  brownish,  finely 
reticulated :  hatched  July  11th. 

Food — oak. 

Larva  at  first  brownish,  mottled,  hairy  ;  four  bunches  of  green  and  white 
atoms  along  each  sub-dorsal  line,  and  a  bunch  on  anal  segment,  the  gnawings  of 
oak.  Until  I  had  ascertained,  by  watching  a  young  larva  emerge  from  the  egg, 
that  it  came  out  naked,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  these  ornaments  were  not 
part  of  itself,  as  every  individual  was  so  adorned,  though  apparently  only  just 
hatched.  The  one  of  whose  birth  I  was  an  eye-witness  was  immediately  removed 
to  a  separate  box,  and  supplied  with  the  petal  of  a  rose,  from  which,  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  made  up  nine  rosy  "  favours,"  and  fastened  them  one  by  one,  with 
perfect  regularity,  upon  its  back.  I  then  restored  the  rosy-favoured  to  its  green- 
and- white-favoured  companions,  and  it  very  soon  joined  them  in  gnawing  away  at 
the  oak  leaves,  for  nourishment  now,  having  first  satisfied  the  (shall  I  not  say  ?) 
natural  craving  for  dress.  They  fed  on  slowly  till  the  cold  weather  began,  when 
they  fixed  themselves  to  the  underside  of  the  oak  twigs,  in  a  doubled-up  posture, 
and  looked  like  little  round  tufts  of  vegetable  debris.  I  kept  them  through  the 
winter  in  an  arbour  open  to  the  air,  and  did  not  lose  one.  In  April,  I  put  into 
their  flower-pot  some  fresh  twigs  of  oak,  and  split  some  of  the  buds.  April  18th 
they  began  to  bore  round  holes  in  the  buds  that  had  not  been  split,  and  to  clean 
out  the  inside,  seeming  quite  to  despise  my  rough  endeavours  to  help  them.  When 
they  were  nearly  full-fed,  I  made  the  following  description  of  one  of  them,  having 
stripped  off  the  tufts  on  one  side  for  the  purpose : — Body  flattened,  attenuated 
towards  head,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  reddish-brown.  Dorsal  line 
and  wavy  sub-dorsal  line  fuscous,  a  row  of  dark  fuscous  spots  underneath  the 
spiracles.  On  each  segment  from  five  to  nine  (both  inclusive),  is  a  pair  of  dark 
brown  papillae,  one  outside  each  subdorsal  line,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the  apex, 
furnished  with  a  single  hooked  bristle  (easily  seen  through  a  good  glass),  and  also 
a  pail-  on  the  twelfth  segment,  to  which  the  gnawings  are  attached  with  silk. 
Being  very  curious  to  know  how  this  was  done,  I  put  the  half-undressed  individual 
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just  described  into  a  box  covered  with  glass,  together  with  an  oak  bnd,  jnst 
bursting  into  leaf.  After  surveying  his  new  abode,  previous  to  eating,  he  firmly 
fixed  himself  by  his  claspers  (anal  pro-legs)  to  the  bottom  of  the  bud,  took  hold  of 
one  of  the  brown  scales  encasing  the  bud  by  the  top  with  his  jaws,  and  drew  it 
with  some  force  towards  him,  with  the  intention  of  pulKng  it  off,  if  loose  (as  some 
which  he  afterwards  tried  were)  ;  but  as  it  was  still  firmly  fixed  at  its  base,  after 
two  or  three  strong  pulls,  he  began  to  gnaw  it  off  at  the  base  ;  having  effected 
which,  he  took  it  between  his  legs,  turned  it  invariably  with  the  convex  side 
towards  him,  which  he  overlaid  with  silk,  and  then,  taking  it  in  his  jaws,  turned 
back  his  head,  and  fixed  it  by  the  convex  side  to  one  of  the  naked  papillse,  not  con- 
tented with  hooking  it  on,  but  winding  silk  about  it  at  the  point  of  connection. 
After  putting  on  two  or  three  pieces,  he  refreshed  l.imself  by  eating  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  new  piece  was  not  always  put  on  a  vacant  papilla,  but  sometimes 
fastened  with  silk  to  another  piece  on  a  papilla  ah-eady  covered.  The  larva,  at 
this  stage  of  its  existence,  used  almost  exclusively  the  brown  scales  of  the  buds, 
probably  as  being  so  easily  detatched,  but  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  they  were 
long  or  short,  rounded  or  pointed;  consequently,  the  "tout  ensemble"  had 
certainly  a  ragged  and  untidy  appearance,  compared  with  the  neatly-cut  and 
symmetrically  arranged  habiliments  of  earUer  life.  The  time,  too,  taken  by  the 
fall-grown  larva  over  dressing  was  much  greater  than  that  required  by  the  active 
infant.  Although  it  had  only  one  side  to  dress,  it  took  some  hours  about  it. 
T  began  my  experiment  about  6  p.m.,  and  the  dressing  was  not  over  at  10 ;  but 
next  morning  I  found  all  the  papillas  covered. 

Every  time  the  larva  changed  its  sldn,  the  dress  of  course  was  changed  with 
it ;  and  when,  on  May  25th,  it  changed  to  pupa  (of  the  same  colour  as  the  larva),  it 
was  enclosed  in  a  very  loose  network,  formed  of  the  bits  that  covered  it  as  a  lai'va, 
fastened  together  with  silk,  and  attached  to  the  underside  of  a  twig. 

The  first  imago  came  out  on  June  20th. — Eev.  E.  Horton,  Powick,  near 
Worcester,  July,  1865. 

Ste^-rha  sacraria  near  Worthing. — This  afternoon,  Master  W.  J.  Wilson,  one 
of  my  nephews,  when  walldng  with  me  in  a  lane  at  West  Tarring,  near  this  place, 
captured  a  rather  damaged  female  of  8.  sacraria,  which  is  now  engaged  in  depositing 
eggs.— R.  McLachlan,  Worthing,  August  19th,  1865. 

Capture  of  Sterrha  sacraria  nearr  Brighton. — On  July  18th  my  brother  Alfred 
captured  a  specimen  of  this  rarity  in  the  salt  mai-sh  at  Hove. — W.  F.  Kirby, 
July  29th. 

A  rema/rTcahly  small  exa/inple  of  Lyccena  Icarus  [^Alexis']. — At  the  above- 
mentioned  locality  I  have  taken  a  specimen  of  L.  Icarus  S  smaller  than  L.  Alsus. 
I  thought  at  first  it  was  L.  Sehrus,  but  I  found  that  it  did  not  apparently  differ 
from  Icarus,  excejDt  in  size. — Id. 

[The  alar  expanse  of  this  pigmy  (which  has  been  submitted  to  us)  is  8^'". 
The  smallest  example  of  the  species  in  Mr.  Bond's  cabinet  measures  9^'",  and  his 
largest  rather  more  than  double  that  of  Mr.  Kirby's  insect,  namely,  an  inch  and 
a-half. — Ens.] 
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Capture  of  Acronycta  strigosa,  Scc,  in  Wicken  Fen. — On  the  8th  of  Juno  last 
I  went  to  AVicken  Fen  and  stayed  there  two  nights,  capturing  at  sugar  (among 
other  insects)  Ac.  strigosa  (3),  Ap.  advena  (2),  Had.  atriplicis  (abundantly),  H.  suasa 
(6),  n.  genistas  (8),  &c. — Kev.  Charles  Grinstead. 

Eupithecia  campanulata  hred. — I  have  this  season  bred  Eup.  campanulata,  H.s,, 
somewhat  freely  from  the  larvae,  which  I  found  last  antumn  on  Campanula 
trachelium,  and  described  in  the  Ent.  Mo,  Mag.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  142. — Eev.  H.  Harpur 
Crewe. 

Occurrence  of  Eupithecia  camipanulata  in  Worcestershire, — Mr.  Crewe's  prophecy 
in  the  last  "  Annual,"  that,  "  wherever  its  food-plant  grows,  this  insect  will  be 
found  to  be  common,"  has  been  fulfilled  as  to  Worcestershire. 

I  looked  for  it  the  other  day,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  wood  not  far  from  my 
house ;  and  in  almost  every  dry  corolla-tube  of  Campanula  trachelium  that  I 
gathered  I  found  one  or  more  larvae.  I  soon  found  it  unnecessary  to  disturb  the 
capsules  to  look  for  them,  as  the  empty  egg-shells  still  adhering  to  the  inner  edges 
of  the  caljTc  became  a  sufficient  guide  to  their  whereabouts. 

On  some  calyces  of  flowers,  still  in  bloom,  I  found  the  ova  unhatched. 
Campanula  trachelium  is  very  common  here  in  the  woods  and  lanes. — Eev.  E. 
HoRTON,  Powick,  near  Worcester,  August  8th. 

Variation  of  the  larva  of  Cidaria  immanata. — On  June  18th,  I  took  a  long, 
elegant-looking,  grass-green  larva,  without  any  perceptible  Hues  or  markings,  on  a 
blade  of  grass,  among  various  plants,  including  bilberry,  heath,  fern,  and  pei-haps 
wild  strawberry. 

It  seemed  to  eat  bilberry  as  long  as  I  had  any  to  give  it,  and  aftenvards  took 
decidedly  to  birch,  on  which  it  fed  up  to  August  3rd. 

It  came  out  a  fine'  full-sized  C.  immanata. — Id. 

Occurrence  of  Eupithecia  subciliata  in  the  south;  with  notes  on  its  proiahle  food. 
— On  the  27th  of  July  last,  [accompanied  by  my  friend  Mr.  McLachlan,  I  started 
for  Saltwood,  near  Hythe,  where  three  years  previously  we  had  met  with  a  few 
(6  or  7)  examples  of  this  local  pug  amongst  old  maple  trees,  the  trunks  and 
bi'anches  of  which  were  coated  over  with  lichen.  At  that  time  we  felt  uncertain 
whether  it  was  the  maple  itself  or  its  parasitic  lichen  which  afforded  food  to  E. 
subciliata,  though  we  felt  pretty  sure  that  it  was  one  of  the  two. 

On  alighting  at  Westenhanger,  a  spot  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  from 
which  we  had  approached  Saltwood  on  our  previous  visit,  a  '  short  cut '  was 
pointed  out  by  one  of  the  aborigines ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  took  us  to 
anywhere  but  where  we  wanted  to  go,  and  resulted  in  our  finding  ourselves,  after 
a  lengthened  pereginnation  of  Sandland  Park,  "  somewheres  about  Pedlinge." 
From  hence  another  short  cut  brought  us  to  a  '  bottom,'  in  which  the  sensitively 
organized  auditory  nerve  of  my  companion  speedily  detected  the  rustling  murmur 
of  a  running  brook,  for  which  he,  bent  on  Triclioptera,  quickly  went  a-head.  Here 
soon  meeting  with  the  primary  object  of  our  journey — the  Etipithecia — now,  as 
before,  amongst  maple,  that  tree  naturally  became  the  subject  of  our  delicate 
attentions,  and,  during  the  short  time  we  spent  there,  yielded  us  about  30  speci- 
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mons,  of  which  six  were  femalea.  Theae  latter  were,  of  course,  permitted  to  die  a 
natural  death ;  my  three,  though  well  supplied  with  maple,  in  a  well  ventilated 
cage,  unfortunately  doing  so  without  laying.  Mr.  McLachlan,  however,  was  more 
successful,  and  obtained  about  half-a-dozen  eggs,  which  he  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Eev.  H,  Harpur  Crewe ;  and  I  trust  that  fortune  may  enable  that  gentleman  to 
tell  us  all  about  it  on  a  fiiture  occasion. 

Respecting  the  food  of  E.  subciliata,  both  my  friend  and  T  are  convinced  that 
it  is  maple  (either  flowers,  seeds,  or  leaves),  and  not  lichen,  for  the  following 
reasons : — Positive.  It  is  invariably  found  amongst  raaj)le,  occasionally  where 
lichen  is  not  present.  Negative.  If  lichen  were  the  food,  the  insect  would  have 
been  found  amongst  other  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are,  in  this  locality,  equally 
clothed  with,  apparently,  the  same  species  of  the  parasite ;  but  this  has  not  been 
the  case. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  I  made  a  solitary  pilgrimage  to  the  locality,  and  secured 
six  more  specimens,  all  of  which  were,  unluckily,  males  ;  and,  on  the  4th,  a  similar 
visit  produced  nil. — H.  G.  Knaggs,  8th  August,  1865. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Leucania  putrescens. — On  October  7fch,  1864,  I 
received  three  larvae  from  Mr.  Johns,  of  Babbicombe ;  who  on  subsequent  days 
continued,  as  weather  permitted,  to  search  for  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torquay,  and  succeeded  in  securing  another ;  unfortunately,  from  casualties  by 
ichneumons,  &c.,  only  one  healthy  larva  went  to  earth  (12th  of  October),  retiring  half- 
an-inch  under  the  surface,  close  to  the  roots  of  a  tuft  of  a  common  grass  (Poa  annua), 
on  which  it  had  previously  fed,  and  spinning  a  cocoon  with  particles  of  mould. 

To-day,  the  3rd  of  August,  1865,  the  moth  of  the  above-named  species  has 
come  forth,  a  well  marked  specimen. 

The  larva  was  of  a  pale  greyish  ochreous  tint  generally,  striped  longitudinally 
after  the  manner  of  its  congeners.  The  head  mottled  with  dusky-grey  and 
ochreous,  with  a  black  streak  bordering  the  fi-ont  of  each  lobe,  followed  by  a  white 
streak  on  each  side  of  the  central  portion.  Dorsal  line  whitish,  conspicuous  only 
on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments,  afterwards  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
dusky  edging  enclosing  it ;  and  on  either  side  a  dorsal  broad  stripe  of  mottled 
greyish-ochreous,  followed  by  a  pale  ochreous  sti'ipe,  and  a  greyish-ochreous  darker 
stripe.  The  sub-dorsal  line  whitish,  very  finely  edged  above  and  below  with  dusky 
greyish-brown,  followed  by  a  broad  stripe  of  mottled  ochi'eous,  then  a  lateral 
whitish  line,  finely  edged  with  dark  greyish-brown  ;  below  this  a  broad  greyish- 
brown  stripe,  the  spii'acles  being  situated  along  its  lower  edge,  the  belly  and  legs 
pale  ochreous.  The  ordinary  spots  and  spiracles  black.  The  shining  plate  on  the 
second  segment  dusky  between  the  lines. — Wm.  Buckler,  Emsworth. 

Coleophora  inflatce. — Four  or  five  weeks  ago,  I  brought  home  from  Croydon  a 
few  seed-capsules  of  Silcne  injiata,  as  food  for  some  larvae  I  had  been  taking,  and 
when  I  reached  home,  was  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a  case  of  C.  inflatce 
attached  to  one  of  the  capsules. 

T  think,  if  I  had  observed  it  whilst  on  the  collecting-ground,  I  might  have 
taken  more,  as  the  plant  was  very  abundant. — J.  L.  Couutice,  22,  College  Street 
West,  London,  N.W.,  Aiignst  lOth. 
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Offer  of  the  larva  of  Qastropacha  querdfolw.. — Having  many  more  of  these  larva; 
than  I  require,  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply,  as  far  as  my  stock  lasts,  any  entomolo- 
gists who  may  be  in  want  of  them,  on  receipt  of  a  box  and  return  postage. — LJ. 

Cynvps  Ugnicola  in  Lancashire. — I  have  this  season  bred  Cynips  lignicoJa,  and 
its  parasite,  Callimome  devoniensis,  from  galls  found  at  Rivington,  in  Lancashire. — 
B.  Cooke,  49,  Ardwick  Place,  Manchester,  31si  July,  1865. 

Phacopteryx  brevipennis. — I  captui'ed  a  female  of  this  Trichopterous  insect,  near 
Bowdon,  on  the  18th  of  June  last. — Id. 

[This  is  the  foui-th  British  specimen  :  one  was  in  Curtis's  collection  (now  in 
Melbourne),  and  two  are  in  my  own  cabinet. — R.  McLachlan.] 

Galls  produced  by  various  species  of  Cynips,  8fc. — Having  for  many  years  been 
an  observer  of  the  curious  excrescences  found  on  trees  and  plants,  known  as  galls, 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  notice  of  several  kinds  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine."  I  have  collected  most  of  the  British,  and 
some  American  galls,  during  a  visit  to  that  countiy  a  few  j'ears  ago,  and  am  now 
preparing  for  publication  a  volume  containing  illustrations,  with  some  attempt  at 
a  classification  of  them.  Being  desirous  of  making  the  work  as  complete  as 
possible,  I  shall  include  a  coloured  drawing  and  description  of  every  known  gall,  as 
far  as  my  own  observation  extends,  as  well  as  of  those  described  by  othei's. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  readers  should  furnish,  through  your  pages,  any 
information  as  to  galls  not  hitherto  known  or  described,  either  found  in  our  own 
country  or  elsewhere ;  or  if  not  thought  of  sufficient  interest  or  importance  to 
occupy  your  space,  I  should  be  glad  of  any  communication  direct.  I  may  say  that 
I  much  want  a  specimen  to  draw  from  of  the  leafy  gall  found  on  Genista  tinctoria, 
which  I  have  seen  described,  but  never  met  with ;  also  the  cottony  gall  of  the 
oak. — Wilson  Armistead,  Virginia  House,  Leeds,  June,  1865. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  August  7th,  1865. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Sir  C.  R.  Lighten,  Bart.,  of  Ellastone,  near  Ashborne  ;  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Greene,  of  Cubley  Rectory,  Uttoxeter ;  H.  Blake-Knox,  Esq.,  of  Daltry, 
County  Armagh  ;  H.  S.  Gorham,  Esq.,  of  18,  Brighton  Road,  Clifton ;  and  T.  Parry, 
Esq.,  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  were  elected  Members ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Rogers,  of  Lower 
Tooting,  was  elected  a  Subscriber  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  seven  specimens  of  Myrmeleon  formicarius  (one 
alive),  which  he  had  recently  bred  from  larvae  found  at  Fontainebleau  in  August, 
186i,  and  also  the  larva  and  pupa  in  alcohol,  and  the  cocoons. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  a  lai'ge  exotic  grasshopper, 
which  Mr.  Bates  thought  pertained  to  the  genus  Steirodon.  Mr.  Saunders  had 
received  several  examples  in  an  immature  condition  from  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had 
found  them  in  a  case  of  Orchids.  They  escaped  in  one  of  Mr.  Saunders'  hothouses, 
and  the  one  captured  had  committed  great  depredations  on  a  plant  of  Cyanophyllum. 
They  fed  only  during  the  night,  and  in  the  day-time  rested  motionless  on  the 
leaves,  with  the  wng-cases  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  hind-legs  entirely  out  of 
sight,  and  the  fore-legs  extended  in  front  of  the  head,  parallel  to  the  long  porrected 
antennaj.  They  apjjeared  to  be  very  cleanly  creatures,  and  the  one  exhibited  was 
constantly  engaged  in  cleaning  its  legs  and  antennaa  by  drawing  them  along  its 
••-•outh. 
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Mr.  Bates  remarked  that  lie  had  found  nnmerous  species  of  this  family  iu  South 
America,  but  in  no  instance  had  he  met  with  one  of  nocturnal  habits. 

Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Weir,  and  others,  alluded  to  the  small  species  found  in 
this  country,  commonly  at  night,  on  the  sugared  trees  of  lepidopterists.* 

The  President  stated  that,  with  reference  to  the  sound  produced  by  insects  of 
the  genus  Boliocerus,  alluded  to  at  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  April  last,  he  had  com- 
municated with  Mr.  OdewEilm,  at  Gawler,  and  he  had  received  a  letter  from  him, 
explaining  that  it  was  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  posterior  coxae  in  the  cotyloid 
cavities.   This,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  the  true  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  sound. 

Mr.  Edward  Saunders  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  rare  British  beetle,  Trachys 
pygmceus ;  this  he  had  captured  in  a  marshy  place  near  Lowestoft. 

Professor  Westwood  distributed  some  circulars  from  Mr.  Armistead,  of  Leeds, 
asking  for  speciufiens  of,  and  information  about,  galls  and  gall-insects. 

Mr.  Sharp  exhibited  specimens  of  the  new  British  Cryptocephalus  {G.  decem- 
punctatus)  recently  taken  by  him  at  Rannoch.  Amongst  them  were  specimens  of 
the  black  variety  which  Linne  had  described  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name 
of  Bothnicus.  He  also  exhibited  the  larva  of  Dictyopterus  Axtrora,  from  the  same 
locality. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  collection  of  insects,  sent  over  from  Santa 
Martha  by  Mr.  Bouchard  ;  and  the  Secretary  read  Mr.  Bouchard's  letter,  detailing 
his  experience  of  collecting  in  that  locaUty. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter,  from  Mr.  S.  Stone  to  Mr.  F.  Smith,  dated  in  April 
last  and  remarking  on  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  female  wasps  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Stainton,  Mr.  Saunders,  &c.,  also  spoke  on  the  same  subject,  and  alluded  to 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  numbers  of  females  seen  iu  the  spring, 
there  were  no  wasps  about  at  the  present  time ;  a  fact  which  Professor  Westwood 
thought  might  be  owing  to  several  very  heavy  showers  of  rain,  which  had  probably 
drowned  them.  Mr.  Saunders  stated  that  at  Reigate  the  rain-fall  had  been  very 
small  this  season,  and  on  no  occasion  had  there  been  more  than  one  inch  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Lieut.  Beavan  sent  from  Calcutta  beautiful  drawings  of  the  transformations  of 
the  Tusseh  silkworm. 

The  Secretary  read  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  recording 
the  fact  that  Bomhyx  Atlas  had  been  recently  reared  in  France.  Mr.  Moore  stated 
that  he  had  last  year  bred  this  insect  in  London. 

Mr.  Dunning  exhibited  a  singular  example  of  Fidonia  piniaria,  captm-ed  by  him 
on  the  11th  of  June,  1850,  in  Yorkshire.  This  specimen,  from  the  form  of  the 
abdomen  and  antennae,  was  evidently  a  female,  but  the  markings  nearly  approxi- 
mated to  those  of  the  male. 

Mr.  Dunning  made  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  terms  "  Hermaphrodite," 
"  Pseudogynous,"  "  Hemigynous,"  &c.,  as  apphed  to  insects,  and  a  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  Professor  Westwood,  Mr.  Weir,  and  others,  took  part. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson  sent  some  notes  on  the  Buprestidce  of  South  Australia. 

Mr.  Baly  read  "  Descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of  Phytophaga,"  des- 
cribing two  new  genera  and  eighteen  now  species. 

*  Mr.  Bond  informs  us  that  he  has  very  frequently  found  Acrida  viridUtima  at  sugar.— EDa. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OF   GALLERUCIBM. 
BY      J.      S.      BALT,      F.L.S. 

LIST  OF  SPECIES. 

Gen. — Gneorane fulvicollis  India. 

Doryida  Mouhoti    Siam. 

Berecyntha  tihialis - Siam. 

Clitena  igneipennis India. 

Bonesia  Glarhii Sierra  Leone. 

^thonea  Murrayi  Old  Calabar. 

Sa/rda  tetraspilota   New  Hebrides. 

Genus  Cneorane. 

Corpus  elongatum,  convexum.  Caput  exsertum,  perpendiculare  ; 
antennis  filiformibus,  articulo  primo  curvato,  a  basi  ad  apicem 
incrassato,  secundo  brevi,  tertio  primo  longitudine  fere  aequali,  cseteris 
tertio  singulatim  fere  sequalibus ;  palpis  maxillaribus  apice  ovatis ; 
oculis  integris  prominulis.  Thorax  dorso  non  impressus,  lateribus 
rotundatis.  Elytra  infra  basin  vix  transversim  impressa,  confuse 
punctata.  Pedes  simplices  ;  coxis  anticis  erectis,  contiguis  ;  femoribus 
posticis  non  incrassatis ;  tihiis  omnibus  apice  spina  acut^  armatis ; 
tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  duobus  sequentibus  fere  aequali ; 
unguiculis  appendiculatis.     Prosternum  medio  obsoletum. 

Type,  Cneorane  fulvicollis,  n.s. 

Qneorane  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  any  of  the  following 
genera  by  having  all  the  tibiae  armed  at  the  apex  with  an  acute  spine. 

Cneorane  fulvicollis . 

Elongata,  convexa,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  picea,  capite  thoraceque 
testaceo-fulvis,  pedibus  obscurioribus,  tibiarum  apice,  tarsis 
antennisque  piceis,  his  basi  pallidis,  articulis  duobus  ultimis 
fulvis ;  elytris  crebre  punctatis,  obsolete  elevato-vittatis,  metallico- 
viridi-caeruleis.  Long.  4i\  lin. 

Hab. :  India. 

Genus  Dobyida. 

Corpus  oblongum,  convexum.  Corput  exsertum,  sub-perpendiculare ; 
antennis  gracilibus,  corporis  dimidio  vix  longioribus,  articulo  primo 
curvato,  ad  apicem  vix  incrassato,  secundo  brevi,  tertio  secundo  duplo- 
quarto  adhuc  longiori ;  oculis  sub-prominulis  integi'is.  Thorax  trans- 
versus,  disco  non  impressus,  lateribus  anguste  marginatis,  rotundatis. 
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Elytra  thorace  multo  latiora,  valde  convexa,  parallela,  infra  basin  vix 
trans versim  impressa,  confuse  punctata.  Pedes  mediocres,  simplices ; 
coa^is  anticis  nou  contiguis,  prosterno  vix  altioribus ;  femoribus  posticis 
vix  incrassatis ;  tibiis  posticis  quatuor  singulatim  apice  spina  acuta 
armatis ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  duobus  sequentibus  longi- 
tudine  sequali ;  unguiculis  appendiculatis.  Prosternum  elongatum. 
Metasternum  antrorsum  inter  coxas  intermedias  in  processum  com- 
pressum  obtusum  productum. 

Type,  Doryida  MouTioti,  n  s. 
Doryida  MouTioti. 

Oblonga,  convexa,  castanea,  nitida ;  antennis  gracilibus,  obscure 
fulvis ;  elytris  sub-crebre  punctatis  ;  thorace  macula  discoidali, 
scutello,  elytrisque  singulatim  maculis  quinque,  duabus  infra 
basin,  duabus  prope  medium,  uuaque  inter  medium  et  apicem 
transversa,  nigris.  Long.  41  lin. 

Hab. :  Laos,  Siam. 

Genus  Berectntha. 

Corpus  oblongum,  convexum.  Caput  exsertum  ;  facie  sub-trigona  ; 
antennis  robustis,  corpore  brevioribus,  articulo  primo  curvato,  a  basi  ad 
apicem  paullo  ampliato,  secundo  et  tertio  brevissimis,  sequalibus,  cseteris 
crassioribus,  plus  minusve  compressis,  interdum  sub-serratis,  articulo 
quarto  paullo  longiori ;  oculis  prominulis  integris ;  palpis  maxil- 
laribus  apice  ovatis.  Thorax  transversus,  lateribus  leviter  sinuatis,  disco 
utrinque  transversim  impresso.  Elytra  thorace  latiora,  confuse  biseri- 
atim  punctata.  Pedes  modice  robusti,  simplices  ;  coxis  anticis  erectis, 
contiguis  ;  femoribus  posticis  non  incrassatis  ;  tibiis  posticis  quatuor 
singulatim  apice  spina  acuta  armatis  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo 
basali  duobus  sequentibus  vix  longiori;  unguiculis  appendiculatis. 
Prosternvmi  fere  obsoletum. 

Type,  Berecyntha  tibialis,  n.s. 
Berecyntha  tibialis. 

Anguste  oblonga,  convexa,  pallide  flava,  nitida;  tibiis,  tarsis 
antennisque  (his  .basi  exceptis)  nigris  ;  elytris  fortiter  sed  confuse 
biseriatim  punctatis.  Long.  4^  lin. 

Hab. :  Cambodia. 

Front  impressed  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove ;  eyes  and  apex  of 
jaws  black  ;  three  lower  joints  of  antennae  concolorous  with  the  body,  the 
third  stained  on  its  basal  half  with  piceous;  the  remaining  joints,  from  the 
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fourth  to  the  eleventh  inclusive,  slightly  compressed,  of  equal  width. 
Thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long,  sides  narrowly  margined,  nearly  straight 
and  parallel  behind  their  middle,  obliquely  converging  in  front,  anterior 
angles  thickened,  slightly  inflexed ;  surface  smooth,  the  impressed 
groove  on  either  side  deeply  punctured  near  its  inner  end. 

Genus  Mesodonta. 
Corpus  elougatum,  fere  parallelum,  supra  pube  brevi  adpressa 
vestitum.  Caput  modice  exsertum,  perpeudiculare ;  antennis  corpore 
brevioribus,  robustis,  articulo  prime  curvato,  a  basi  ad  apicem  incrassato, 
secundo  brevi,  tertio  prime  longitudine  sequali,  subcylindrico,  ad  apicem 
incrassato,  cseteris  compressis,  modice  dilatatis,  quatuor  ultimis 
latitudine  paullo  decrescentibus  ;  ociilis  prominulis,  integris ;  palpis 
maxillaribus  ovatis,  apice  acuminatis.  Thorax  transversus,  lateribus 
obtuse  angulatis,  postice  parallelis,  autice  convergentibus ;  disco 
irregulariter  excavate.  Elytra  thorace  latiora,  parallela,  convexa,  infra 
basin  non  transversim  depressa,  confuse  punctata.  Pedes  robusti,  sub- 
elongati,  simplices ;  coxis  anticis  erectis,  contiguis ;  femoribus  posticis 
non  incrassatis  ;  tihiis  intermediis  apice  spina  acuta  armatis  ;  unguieulis 
bifidis.      Prosternum  fere  obsoletum. 

Type,  Mesodonta  (Glitena,  olim)  limbata,  Baly. 
On  examination,  I  have  been  compelled  to  separate  this  species 
from  CUtena,  and  to  place  it  in  a  separate  genus,  owing  to  the  singular 
character  presented  by  the  intermediate  tibise,  the  apices  of  which  are 
armed  by  an  acute  spine,  the  anterior  and  hinder  pairs  being  unarmed  ; 
this  (as  far  as  I  have  at  present  examined)  is  peculiar  to  the  genus 
of  GallerucidcB  before  us.  In  all  other  known  cases  where  a  single  pair 
of  tibiae  are  furnished  with  spines,  they  are  attached  to  the  hinder  pair 
alone ;  in  Glitena  (of  which  CUtena  melancJiolica  must  be  considered 
the  type)  all  the  tibia?  are  unarmed,  the  elytra  are  more  or  less  dilated, 
and  have  a  transverse  depression  below  the  basilar  space.  In  my 
diagnosis  of  CUtena,  I  find  that  I  have  erroneously  written  "  Caput 
thorace  insertum  ;  "  it  ought  to  read  "  exsertum." 

G-enus  Clitena,  Baly,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1864,  p.  229. 
CUtena  igneipennis. 

Purpurea,  pedibus,  capite  thoraceque  ca?ruleo-viridibus,  antennis 
(basi  excepta),  obscure  cseruleo-nigris,  elytris  crebre  punctatis,  pube 
sub-depressa  bi'evissima  obsitis,  viridi-aureis,  limbo  vittaque  suturali, 
bac  infra  basin  dilatata,  viridi-caeruleis.  Long.  5'  lin. 

Hab. :  North-Western  India. 
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Head  coarsely  punctured.  Thorax  coarsely  punctured,  disc 
impressed  with  about  seven  large  but  somewhat  shallow  fovere,  which 
occupy  nearly  the  whole  surface  ;  sides  sinuate  behind  the  middle, 
diverging  from  their  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  then  converging  to 
the  apex ;  posterior  angles  obsolete.  Elytra  dilated  posteriorly,  convex, 
transversely  excavated  below  the  basilar  space ;  surface  closely  covered 
with  large  deep  punctui'es. 

Genus  Bonesia. 

Corpus  anguste  oblougum,  convexum.  Caput  exsertum,  breve,  per- 
pendiculare  ;  antennis  robustis,  ad  apicem  distincte  incrassatis,  corporis 
tertio  vix  longioribus,  articulo  primo  curvato,  a  basi  ad  apicem 
incrassato,  secundo  tertioque  brevibus,  hoc  illo  fere  duplo  longiori ; 
palpis  maxillaribus  apice  globosis ;  oculis  sub-prominulis,  integins. 
Thorax  brevis,  transversus,  lateribus  medio  angulatis,  disco  Isevi,  non 
impresso.  Elytra  oblonga,  thorace  latiora,  sub-parallela,  convexa,  confuse 
punctata.  Pedes  modice  robusti,  simplices  ;  coxis  anticis  erectis,  con- 
tiguis  ;  femorihus  posticis  non  incrassatis ;  tibiis  quatuor  posticis  apice 
spina  acuta  armatis ;  palporum  posticorum  articulo  basali  duobus 
sequentibus  paullo  longiori ;  unguiculis  appendieulatis.  Prosteimum 
fere  obsoletum. 

Type  Bonesia  Clarkii,  n.s. 

Bonesia  Clarkii. 

Anguste  oblonga,  pallide  castanea,  nitida ;  antennis  extrorsum 
nigris  ;  pleuris,  abdominis  maculis,  femoribus  posticis,  tarsisque 
piceis.  Long.  5|  lin. 

Hab. :  Sierra  Leone. 

Genus  ^thonea. 

Corpus  oblongum,  convexum.  Caput  exsertum,  perpendiculare ; 
antennis  corporis  dimidio  longioribus,  sub-robustis,  ad  apicem  paullo 
attenuatis,  medio  sub-serratis  ;  articulo  primo  curvato,  a  basi  ad  apicem 
incrassato,  secundo  tertioque  brevissimis,  sequalibus,  caeteris  leviter 
compressis,  singulis  ad  apicem  in  processum  acutum  antrorsum  I 
productis,  articulo  tertio  elongato,  paullo  crassiori ;  palpis  maxil- 
laribus apice  globosis ;  oculis  prominulis,  iutegris.  Thorax  brevis, 
transversus,  lateribus  rotundato-angustatis,  disco  Igevi.  Elytra 
oblonga,  sub-parallela,  convexa,  confuse  punctata.  Pedes  simplices ; 
coxis   anticis   erectis,   contiguis ;    femorihus    posticis  non  incrassatis ; 
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tihiis  posterioribus  siugulatim  apice  spina  acuta  armatis  ;  tar- 
sorum  posticorum  articulo  primo  duobus  sequentibus  paullo  longiori ; 
unguicidis  appendiculatis.     Prosternvi/m  fere  obsoletum. 

Type  u^thonea  Murrayi,  n.s. 

The  serrate  antennae,  nearly  equal  to  tbe  body  iu  length,  will 
separate  JEthonea  from  Bonesia. 

^tlionea  Murrayi. 

Anguste  oblonga,  convexa,  fusco-fulva,  nitida,  antennarum  articu- 
larum  apicibus  tarsisque  infuscatis  ;  elytris  sub-crebre  punctatis ; 
mandibulis  apice  nigris.  Long.  4  lin. 

Hab.  :  Old  Calabar. 

GTenus  Saeda. 

Corpus  late  ovatum.  Caput  exsertum,  breve,  perpendiculare ; 
antennis  corpora  paullo  longioribus,  filiformibus,  articulis  cylindricis, 
primo  curvato,  ad  apicem  incrassato,  secuudo  brevi,  tertio  elongato ;  ocidis 
paullo  prominulis,  ovatis,  integris ;  palpis  gracilibus.  Thorax  trans- 
versus,  lateribus  antice  fere  rectis,  parallelis,  postice  augulatis,  disco 
laevi,  utrinque  obsolete  tuberculato.  Elytra  ovalia,  thorace  multo 
latiora,  lateribus  anguste  explanato-marginatis,  dorso  modice  convexa, 
confuse  punctata.  Fedes  mediocres,  sub-elongati,  simplices ;  coxis 
anticis  erectis,  contiguis  ;  femorihus  posticis  non  incrassatis  ;  tihiis  apice 
muticis ;  tarsorwm  posticorum  articulo  basali  duobus  sequentibus 
longitudine  sequaK ;  unguiculis  appendiculatis.     Prosternum  obsoletum. 

Type  Sarda  tetraspilota,  n.s. 

This  genus  stands  in  very  close  relation  to  Adorium;  it  is 
separated  from  it  principally  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  thorax,  which 
in  Sarda,  although  transverse,  is  very  narrow  in  relation  to  the 
elytra ;  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  sides  are  straight  and  parallel, 
whilst  the  hinder  third  runs  obliquely  inwards  towards  the  base, 
forming  a  distinct  angle  with  the  front  portion. 

Sarda  tetraspilota. 

Late  ovata,  modice  convexa,  fulvo-flava,  nitida ;  antennis  nigris, 
basi  piceis,  articulis  duobus  ultimis  obscure  albis  ;  elytris  sub-remote 
punctatis,  siugulatim  plagis  magnis  duabus,  una  fere  basali, 
quadrata  alteraquc  oblonga,  vix  ante  medium  fere  ad  apicem  ex- 
t^nsa,  nigris ;  tibiis  externe  nigro-lineatis.  Long.  3|  lin. 

Hab. :  New  Hebrides. 
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AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   HOMOPTERA. 

BY   THE   BEV.   T.    A.    MABSHALL,    M.A. 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

Geu.  MACBOPSis,  Lewis. 
This  and  the  two  following  genera  constitute  a  very  natural  group, 
distinguished  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  head,  and  narrowness  of  the 
vertex,  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  line,  when  viewed  from  above.  The 
ocelli  are  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  frons,  equidistant  from  the 
vertex  and  the  clypeus.  The  species  are  all  arboreal  in  their  habits, 
residing  upon  oak,  willow,  poplar,  lime,  and  birch  trees.  There  is  only 
one  species  of  Macropsis  found  in  this  country. 

1. — Macropsis  lanio,  Lin. 
?  Lacte  viridis,  vertice,  pi'onoto,  et  scutello  vel  palHde  rufes- 
centibus,  vel  rufo-maculatis.  Scutellum  apice  ssepe  viride.  Pedes 
virides ;  tibiae  apice  tarsique  ccbruleo-virides ;  sed  illae  interdum 
rufescunt.  3"  differt ;  totus  rufo-testaceus,  vel  brunneus,  vel  etiam 
piceus,  hemelytris  clarioribus.  Long.  3-3| ;  alar.  exp.  7-7^  lin. 

S  Cicada  lanio,  N.S.  5,  p.  464 ;  Panz.  Fu.,  4,  23. 
lassus  lanio,  Curt.,  B.E.,  pi.  036  (text),  No.  1. 
^  lassns  h'unneus,  Fab.,  Germ.,  &c. 

Common  on  oak  trees  throughout  the  country.  The  larvae  betray 
their  future  sex  at  an  early  period,  those  of  the  ^  being  reddish,  while 
the  ?  is  always  pale  green.  The  species  is  noticed  by  numerous 
writers  as  occurring  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Gen.  iDiocEEUS,  Lewis. 
Established  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  to  include  those  species  of  which  the  male  *  have, 
near  the  apex  of  the  antennas,  a  small,  ovate,  flattened,  black  lamina. 
They  agree  closely  with  Macrop>sis  in  other  respects,  but  the  membi'ane 
of  the  hemelytra  has  only  four  cells.  Pediopsis  and  Macropsis  have  at 
least  five.  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with  only  five  British  species, 
the  discrimination  of  which  is  rather  difficult.  Three  or  four  more 
may  be  expected  to  turn  up  when  the  resources  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  shall  have  been  explored.  I  am  not  even  sure  that  I  have 
exhausted  the  metropolitan  district. 

A.    Frons  et  genac  lateribus  subtiliter  pilosae.    Hemelytrorum 
costa  in  ^  nodulis  0-7  niunita. 


Except  the  male  of  I.  trenmla;  Estl. 


{ 
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1. — Idiocerus  varius,  Germ. 

Flavus,  abdomine  supra,  pectore  inter  coxas,  nigris.  ^  vertex 
antice  punctis  duobus  valde  distantibus  nigris.  Pronotum  leviter 
infuscatum,  antice  maculis  nonuullis  nigris  transversim  dispositis. 
Scutellum  nigro-varium, — scilicet,  basi  utrinque  macula  triangulari 
nigra,  medio  linea  nigra  bifurcata,  et  punctis  duobus  nigris.  Hemelytra 
flavo-hyalina,  nervis  fuscis,  area  lata,  obliqua,  interiore,  byalina ;  nervis 
sub-costalibus  medio  crassioribus,  nigerrimis,  costa  ipsa  6-7-nodosa. 
Macula  magna  stigmaticalis  Isete  citrina  (quae  interdum  deest).  Nervi 
alares  nigri.  Pedes  fiavi,  nigro  varii.  $  differt  fronte  infuscata, 
macula  triangulari  utrinque  intra  oculos  fusca ;  costa  baud  nodosa ; 
macula  stigmaticali  citrina  nulla;  hemelytrorum  nervis  medio  non 
incrassatis,  fuscis,  minus  distinctis.  Long.  2| ;  alar.  exp.  6-7  lin. 

I.  varius,  Germ. ;    Flor,  R.L.  2,  p.  166  ;    Fab.  ?  S.E.,  55,  49 ; 
Ent.   Syst.,  4,  42    (non  Cercopis  varia.   Fab.,  S.E.,  94,  34). 
Bythoscopus  varius,   Burm.,   Gen.,   figs.    1-2,    ^  5. 
Byth.  adustus,  H.  Sch.,  D.  Ins.,  144,  9. 

Idioc.  stigmaticalis,  Lewis,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1,  p.  48  ;    Curt., 
B.E.,  733,  No.  1. 

Closely  resembles  tbe  following  species,  but  is  distinguisbed  by 
the  somewhat  broader  head  and  smaller  size,  tbe  pilosity  of  the  frons  and 
genas,  and  the  black  tubercular  excrescences  on  tbe  costa  of  the  ^ .  It  is 
common  both  in  the  midland  and  metropolitan  districts,  upon  willows 
and  poplars ;  and,  according  to  Flor,  is  found  also  upon  the  oak. 

B.     Frons  et  gense  nudse,  non  pilosse      Costa  in  (J  non  nodosa. 
a.      Gense    clypeo    arete    applicatse,    apicem    ejusdem    non 
attingentes. 

t  Costa  (J  margine  membranaceo  extus  instructa.     Nervi 
saturatiores  quam  cellulse. 

2. — Idiocerus  Uturatus,  Fall. 
Praecedenti  persimilis.     Minor,  capite  nounihil  angustiore.    Costa 
^  non  nodosa,  sed  in  utroque  sexu  medio  antice  nigra.     Frons  prope 
verticem  fascia  transversa,  irregulari,  brunnea.      ^  $  . 

Long.  2-2i  ;  alar.  exp.  5^  lin. 
Fall.,  Hem.   2,  p.   60 ;    Flor,  E.L.  2,   p.   168. 
Bythoscopus  lineolatus  and  dorsiger.  Lap.  and  8erv.,  Enc.  metb., 
t.  10,  &c. 

On  willows,  near  Mousley  and  Thames  Dittou,  in  August. 
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ft  Costa  ^  margine  membranaceo  non  (aut  vix  et  prope 
basin  tantum)  instructa.     Nervi  et  cellulae  concolores. 

1.  Hemelytra  ti-ansversim  pallido  fasciata. 

3. — Idiocerus  laminatus,  Flor. 

Flavus  ;  abdomen  supra  nigrum,  segmentis  flavo-marginatis. 
Pronotum  medio  infuscatum.  Scutellum  basi  bis  nigro-maculatum, 
medio  infuscatum.  Hemelytra  nitida,  brunnea ;  ante  membranam 
fascia  lata  hyaliua.  Pedes  pallide  flavi,  plus  minus  nigro  lineati; 
unguiculae  nigrae.  Valvulae  ventrales  ^  priBlongse,  albid*,  supra  et 
infra  nigro  marginatsB  ;  subtus  albo  ciliatse.     $ 

Long.  2|  lin. 

/.  laminatus,  Flor,  E.L.  2,  p.  171. 

In  Mr.  Douglas'  collection. 

2.  Hemelytra  non  transversim  pallido  fasciata. 

4. — Idiocerus  2)0;puli,  Lin. 

Prsecedenti  similis,  viridis  vel  flavus  ;  pectore  abdominisque  seg- 
mentis supra  plus  minus  nigris.  Vertex  punctis  duobus  prope  oculos, 
late  distantibus,  fuscis.  Pronotum  plus  minus  infuscatum,  antice 
punctis  quatuor  transversim  positis,  nigris.  Hemelytra  nitidissima, 
pellucida,  flavo-brunnea,  sub-am-ata,  nervis  iudistinctis.  Pedes  ut  in 
praecedente.     Velvulae  ventrales  J*  breviores,  flavae. 

Long.  2-2g  ;  alar.  exp.  6-7  lin. 

Cicada  poptdi,  Lin.,  S.N.  5,  p.  463. 

lassus  onargarita,  Enc.  mcth.,  t.  10,  p.  612. 

lassus  fulgidus,  Fab.,  S.R.,  p.  87,  n.  13. 

Idiocerus   sulphureus,   effidgens,   unifasciatus  (?),  and  ceneus, 

Curt.,  B.E.,  733,  n.  4-7. 

This  is  a  common  and  very  elegant  species,  subject  to  much 
variation  :  the  markings  are  often  very  pale ;  sometimes  the  entire 
insect  is  of  a  pearly  white  colour,  perhaps  becanse  immature.  The 
larva  is  pale  green,  with  black  transverse  lines  and  many  black  dots. 
Inhabits  Pojyulus  alba  and  tremula,  and  various  species  of  Salia:, 
throughout  the  country. 

b.    Gense  a  clypeo  disjunct*,  libera?,  apicem  ejusdem  attin- 
gentes. 
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5. — Idiocerus  fremulce,  Estlund. 

riavo-testaceus,  supra  albidus,  abdomine  nigrieante ;  verticis, 
pronoti,  scutellique  maculis  nigro-brunneis  ;  hemelytris  albido-hyalinis, 
fasciis  duabus  aureo-briinneis.     Clava  antennarum  in  (^  nulla. 

Long.  21  lin. 

Cicada  tremulce,  Estlund,  Hand!.,  1796,  p.  129,  tab.  5,  fig.  3. 
lassus  tremulce,  Zett.,  Ins.  Lapp.,  p.  302-3. 

Rather  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  easUy  distinguished 
by  the  two  brown  transverse  fasciae  of  the  hemelytra.  I  have  never 
met  with  it ;  but  specimens  are  in  Mr.  Douglas'  collection, 

(To  he  continued.)  /t.^ 


NOTE    ON    THE    LAKVA    OF    LAVEBNA    SUB-BISTBIGELLA. 
BY   H.    T.    STAINTON,    F.L.S. 

Since  the  history  of  the  larva  of  Laverna  decorella  was  worked  out 
by  the  successive  investigations  of  my  friends  Senator  von  Heyden,  of 
Frankfort,  and  Mr.  C.  Gr.  Barrett,  of  Haslemere,  the  larva  of  Laverna 
suh-listrigella  must  have  felt  its  day  would  soon  come,  and  its  place  of 
concealment  be  pointed  out  to  the  public. 

On  the  4th  of  June  last,  Mr.  Barrett,  who  had  already  been  trying 
to  worm  out  its  secrets,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — "  I  feel  puzzled  about 
Laverna  sub-histrigella.  To  judge  by  the  abdomen  of  the  imago,  the 
larva  must  be  an  internal  feeder,  and  it  certainly  frequents  the  same 
places  as  decorella.  I  cannot  find  any  signs,  <^f  larvae  feeding  in  the 
roots  of  these  small  species  of  Epilohium,  otherwise  I  should  think  they 
belonged  to  this  species.  However,  I  think  it  leaves  its  hybernaculum 
(and  probably  lays  its  eggs)  later  than  decorella.''^ 

On  the  30th  of  June,  to  my  no  little  surprise,  I  received  from  my 
valued  correspondent  at  Wiesbaden,  Dr.  Eossler,  larvse  of  the  long- 
sought  Laverna  sub-histrigella.  Concerning  these  larvae  Dr.  Rossler 
wrote  as  follows : — "  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  some 
larvae  of  Laverna  sub-bistrigella,  Haw.  They  live  in  the  pods  of  LJpilo- 
bium  montanum,  &c.,  and  eat  them  from  the  tip  downwards,  without 
there  being  any  external  mark  of  their  presence.  I  suspect,  therefore, 
that  they  must  penetrate  through  the  base  of  the  flower.  The  meta- 
morphosis takes  place  on  the  earth." 
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I  at  ouce  wrote  to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  sent  him  one  of  the  Wiesbaden 
larvse,  and  a  copy  of  Dr.  Rossler's  letter  thereaneut. 

The  larva  I  described  as  follows  : — "  Length  4  lines.  Deep  red, 
paler  between  the  segments,  especially  anteriorly,  where  the  prevailing 
colour  is  pale  yellowish-white  ;  head  pale  yellowish-brown." 

It  reminded  me  considerably  of  the  larva  of  Oeleehia  alhipalpella. 

As  I  was  leaving  home  very  soon  afterwards,  I  sent  off  to  Mr. 
Barrett  the  remaining  larvse  I  had  received  from  Wiesbaden. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Mr.  Barrett  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — 
"  Tour  absence  from  home  prevented  me  from  forwarding  you  native 
larvaB  of  Laverna  suh-histrigella.  I  found  them  in  plenty  as  soon  as  you 
told  me  how  to  look  for  them,  and,  as  usual,  now  wonder  I  had  not 
found  them  before. 

"  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  Dr.  Eossler  that  there  is  no 
external  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  larva  in  a  seed-pod,  since  I 
could  tell  the  infested  pods  at  a  glance,  and  collect  them  with  ease 
without  close  examination.  They  are  in  nearly  every  case  thickened 
and  shortened,  and  generally  curved  or  distorted  in  some  degree,  as 
you  will  see  by  two  or  three  that  I  have  enclosed.  Those  you  sent  had 
burst  open,  and  I  could  not  very  well  tell  whether  they  were  similar. 

"  The  larvae  in  this  neighbourhood  were  by  no  means  so  forward  as 
the  continental  ones  ;  but  they  seem  now  to  have  all  spun  up,  and  one 
native  specimen  has  come  out.  They  appear  to  be  sadly  infested  -svith 
ichneumons. 

"  The  larva  evidently  eats  its  way  up  the  pod,  devouring  the  seeds 
right  before  it,  and  leaving  the  space  filled  with  excrement  behind  it. 
When  the  pod  is  small,  and  does  not  contain  sufficient  food  for  it,  it 
leaves  the  empty  pod,  and  attacks  a  younger  one,  making  scarcely  any 
mark  where  it  has  entered. 

"  When  full  fed,  it  leaves  the  pod  by  a  larger  hole,  and  spins  up — I 
expect  on  the  ground. 

"  In  this  it  differs  from  the  larva  of  decorella,  which  makes  its 
cocoon  in  the  gall  in  which  it  has  fed;  this,  however,  is  a  necessity,  as 
the  seed-pods,  even  when  empty,  burst  when  dry  in  the  same  way  as 
the  full  ones. 

"  L.  sub-histrijella  seems  almost  confined  to  Mpilohium  montanum  ; 
I  have  only  once  found  it  on  any  other  species,  and  tliat  was 
E.  2>'^iustre." 

The  pleasure  I  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  above  commu- 
nication can  be  easier  conceived  tliau  described. 
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8IALIS    FULIGIN08A,    PICTET  ;    A    SPECIES    NEW    TO    BRITAIN. 
BY    B.    m'lACHLAN,    F.L.S. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  I  obtained  at  Camachgouran,  Loch 
Rannoch,  specimens  of  a  Sialis,  which  I  have  identified  with  S.fuligi- 
nosa,  Pictet,  Brauer ;  thus  we  now  possess  both  the  European  species 
of  the  genus. 

It  differs  from  the  well-known  and  abundant  S.  hdaria'nx  the  much 
darker  colouration  of  the  membrane  of  the  wings,  which  is  most  evident 
at  the  base ;  the  neuration  and  the  body  also  partake  of  this  intensity, 
the  latter  being  deep  black,  whereas  in  lutaria  it  may  be  called  dark 
fuscous-black.  The  existence  of  structural  specific  characters  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  nervures  is  perhaps  doubtful,  as  no  two  specimens 
of  either  species  agree  precisely  in  this  respect,  and  very  frequently 
the  right  and  left  hand  wings  of  the  same  individual  present  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  number  of  the  apical  forks,  and  of  the  transverse  veins, 
and  the  positions  of  these  latter  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  one  character, 
deduced  from  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  lutaria, 
and  about  a  dozen  oifuliginosa,  which  is  apparently  constant ;  I  allude 
to  the  position  of  the  small  transverse  vein  placed  between  the  sub- 
costa  and  the  radius,  and  marked  a  in  the  accompanying  figures.  In 
a  fuliginosa    this   vein   is   placed   opposite 

/^"^       ^^^5^^2j\.      *^  about  the  middle  of  the  cell   below 

j^  g        ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^»    sometimes    rather   nearer    the   apex. 

1     In  lutaria  the  vein  is  placed  much  nearer 

^^_^^^^^^"--  the   base,  often  almost   at  the   point  of 

/     I         ^^^^^^^^^  furcation  of  the  two  veins  forming  the 

2  g  ^-'CcZ^^^^  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  cell,  never 

approaching  the  middle.      In  insects  in 

which  the  neuration  is  so  very  liable  to  vary,  as  in  these  two  species, 

this  character  may  pei4iaps  be  of  little  importance,  but  as  far  as  I  see 

at  present,  it  seems  trustworthy. 

Other  far  more  important  characters  exist  in  the  abdominal  appen- 
dices, but  these  are  nearly  lost  in  dry  specimens,  and  as  I  neglected  to 
place  any  in  alcohol,  I  cannot  now  describe  them  fully.  The  form  of 
the  valve  or  lobe  proceeding  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  penultimate 
segment  of  the  male  is  widely  different,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen  even 
in  cabinet  specimens.  In  fuliginosa  this  lobe  is  much  smaller  than  in 
lutaria,  shorter  and  sub-triangular,  whereas  in  lutaria  it  is  very  large, 
the  sides  nearly  parallel,  and  obtusely  rounded  at  the  apex,  reacliijig 
almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  last  segment.     In  both  species  this  lobe 
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is  articulated  to  the  margin  of  the  penultimate  segment,  and  is  capable 
of  being  extended  downwards  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  abdomen, 
but  in  repose  it  is  horizontal. 

S.  fuliginosa  was  first  described  by  Pictet  in  the  "  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturelles"  for  1836  ;  afterwards  by  Burmeister  in  the  "  Hand- 
buch  der  Entomologie,"  2,  p.  947  ;  and  subsequently  by  Brauer  in 
"Neuroptera  Austriaca,"  p. 52.  Eambur  ("Hist.  Nat.  Nevrop.,"  p. 448) 
doubts  the  distinctness  of  the  species  from  S.  lutaria ;  he  had  probably 
never  seen  an  example  of  the  true  fuliginosa.  It  is,  perhaps,  widely 
distributed  on  the  Continent,  but  overlooked.  I  possess  several 
examples  from  Prof.  Zeller,  including  a  type  from  Brauer.  At  Eannoch 
it  frequented  the  moor-streams,  but  did  not  seem  common  ;  S.  lutaria 
was  not  seen  there,  but  was  found  at  Pitlochry,  thirty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Camachgouran. 

Fig.  1  represents  an  anterior  wing  of  S.  fuliginosa,  and  the  ventral 
lobe  of  the  male  ;  fig.  2  the  corresponding  wing  and  lobe  of  S.  lutaria. 

Forest  Hill,  London,  I2th  September,  1865. 


Mimetic  analogy. — In  reading  Bates'  "  Naturalist  on  the  Eiver  Amazons,"  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  curious  fact  that  a  similarity  of  colouring  exists  between 
some  of  the  Eeliconidoe  and  butterflies  of  other  families.  It  reminded  me  of  what 
I  had  myself  observed  with  regard  to  the  allied  family  Danaidce.  In  North 
America  Danais  Archippus,  Fab.,  is  exactly  imitated  by  Nymphalis  Disippus,  Godt., 
and  in  Southern  Africa  the  resemblance  between  Danais  Echeria  and  Papilio  Cenea, 
and  that  between  Danais  Chrysippus  and  the  female  of  Diadema  Bolina,  is  most 
striking.  In  the  last  case,  even  the  larvse  of  the  two  insects  resemble  each  other, 
and,  moreover,  feed  on  the  same  plant,  the  Oleander,  according  to  Boisduval.  In 
British  KaflEraria,  however,  I  found  that  the  larva  of  Danais  Chrysippus  fed  on  an 
Asclepiadaceous  plant,  Oomphocarpus  fruticosus.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  metamorphoses  of  Diadema  Bolina,  as  it  is  scarce  in  KafFraria  ;  whereas  Danais 
Chrysippus,  notwithstanding  that  its  beautiful  larva  is  extremely  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  Ichneumons,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  butterflies  in  the  country.  As 
is  well  known,  the  difference  of  colouring  and  marking  between  the  <?  and  $  of 
Bolina  is  so  great  that  they  have  been  described  as  distinct  species  by  Linnaeus, 
Fabricius,  Godart,  &c.,  and  there  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between  the  male 
Bolina  and  D.  Chrysippus. 

Numerous  species  of  Acrcea  represent  in  South  Africa  the  Heliconice  of  the 
New  World,  and  like  them  they  are  sluggish  insects,  emitting  a  peculiar  scent, 
which  seems  to  render  them  distasteful  to  birds,  &o.  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
African  butterfly  which  at  all  approaches  them  in  appeiu'ance. — William  Stewart 
M.  D' Urban,  Newport  House,  near  Exeter,  Septe^nhcr,  1865. 
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NOTES  ON  COLLECTING,  MANAGEMENT,  &c.  {LEPIBOPTERA.) 

BY    H.    G.    KNAGGS,    M.D. 

THE  CATERPILLAE  STATE  {continued  from  Vol. 'i..,:pag^2). 

MAITAGEMENT — Food. 

Doubtless  the  rearer  of  Lepidoptera  must  often  be  perplexed  as  to  what  (in  the 
event  of  the  pi'oper  food  being  unobtainable)  he  shall  provide  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  larv89.  With  a  view  to  setting  him  on  the  tack  most  likely  to  yield  success,  the 
following  few  suggestions  and  lists  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate  serve  to 
arrange  his  ideas  upon  the  point. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  true  food-plant  is  at  hand,  it  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  all  others ;  should  it  not  naturally  occur  in  our  neighbourhood  it 
may,  previously  to  its  requirement,  be  potted  or  transferred  to  our  garden-beds  in 
readiness  for  futui-e  use  ;  or  it  may  be  regularly  transmitted  at  suitable  intervals, 
secured  in  tins,  when  the  locaHty  in  which  it  occurs  is  too  far  off  to  admit  of  our 
taking  a  series  of  journeys  after  fresh  supplies  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
known  food  be  not  obtainable  a  substitute  must  be  found. 

Substitute  food-plants  may  be  divided  into  at  least  four  classes,  viz.  : — 
Allied  species  (cultivated  forms,  &c.)  of  plants ;  allied  genera  (families  may  here 
be  included)  ;  known  substitutes  (non-alUed) ;  generally  favourite  foods. 

AlUed  species  to  the  true  food-plant  will  usually  offer  the  best  chances  of 
success.  By  way  of  a  few  examples  of  this  class  of  substitutes  let  me  mention  the 
following : — for  aspen,  poplar  may  be  tried  ;  for  bedstraw,  cHvers  ;  for  bilberry, 
cranberry  or  cowberry  ;  for  bramble,  raspberry ;  for  campion,  ragged  robin ;  for 
Canterbury -beU,  hare-bell ;  for  sallow,  wiUow ;  for  sloe,  plum  or  gi-eengage ;  for 
primrose,  cowslip ;  for  rock-rose,  gum-cistus  ;  for  sweet  briar,  rose  ;  for  vetchUng, 
everlasting  pea  ;  for  violet,  heartsease  ;  for  weld,  mignonette  ;  for  willow  herb, 
rose-bay ;  for  wormwood  or  mugwort,  southernwood ;  besides  many  others,  es. 
pecially  cultivated  fonns  for  wild  ones,  which  might  be  enumerated. 

Our  second  choice  of  food-plant  lies  between  the  species  of  allied  genera,  of 
which  I  subjoin  a  list  of  some  examples  (classed  under  the  headings  of  the  orders 
or  sub-orders  to  which  they  belong),  for  the  guidance  of  those  whose  acquaintance 
with  botanical  lore  is,  as  in  my  own  case,  scanty. 

Some  examples  op  Allied  Genera  of  Plants. 

Ranunculace.e  :  Actcea,  Baneberry. — Aconititm,  Monkshood. — Adonis,  Pheasant's- 
eye.— Anemone,  Anexaone.—AquilegiayColmnhme.—  Caltha,  Marsh  marigold. — 
ClemaUs,  Traveller's  joy. — Delphi/niicm,  Larkspur. — Helleborus,  Hellebore. — 
Myosurus,  Mouse-tail. — Nigella,  Devil  in  the  bush.  —  Poeonia,  Pceony. — 
Ranunculus,  Crow-foot. — ThaUctrum,  Meadow  rue. — Trollius,  Globe  flower. 

Papaverace.e  :  Chelidonium,  Celandine. — Qlaucium,  Horned  poppy. — Mecanopsis, 
Welsh  popy. — Papaver,  Poppy. 

Arabide*  (Crucifer.e)  :  Arabis,  Eock  cress. — Barla/rea,  Winter  cress. — Ca/rdamine, 
Bitter  cress. — Cheiranthtis,  Wall  flower. — Matthiola,  Stock. — Nastwrtivmi 
Water  cress. — Tv/rritis,  Tower  mustard. 
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Bkassice^  &  SiSYMBRE.'E  (CRiicirKU.v.) :  Brassica,  Cabbage,  Turnip. — Erysimum, 
Treacle  mustard. — Hesperis,  Dame's  violet-  -Sinopis,  Mustard. — Sisymhrium,, 
Hedge  mustard. 

ALYSSiNE.ii;  (CRUCiFERyE) :  Alysxum,  Alyssum. — Ar  mora  ceo.  Horse-radish. — Coch- 
leana,  Scurvy  grass. — Draha,  Whitlow  grass. 

Lepidie^  &  Thlaspe/E  (CRUCtrEEiE)  :  Capsella,  Shepherd's  purse. — Iheris,  Candy 
tuft: — Le2ndium,  Cress. — Thlaspi,  Pennycress. 

SiLENE.E  (Caryophylle.e)  :  Agrostemma,  Corn  cockle. — Dianthus,  Pink. — Lychnis, 
Campion. — Saponaria,  Soap  wort. — Silene,  Catchfly. 

AiiSiNE.E  (Caryophylle.e)  :  Alsine,  Chickweed. — Arenaria,  Sand  wort. — Cerastium, 
Mouse-ear." C/ierZeria,  Cjphel.—Polycarpon,  AW-seed.—Sagina,  Pearl  yrort. — 
Spergula,  Spurrey. — Stellaria,  Stitch  wort. 

Malvaceae:  Althosa,  Marsh  Mallow. — Lavatera,  Tree  Mallow. — Malva,  Mallow. — 
Alcea,  HoUyoak. — Hibiscus,  Hibiscus. 

Gekaniace^:  Erodium,  Stork's-bill. — Geranium,  Crane's-bill. — PeZarsfomum,  Green- 
house geranium. 

Vtcie.e  (Papilionace^)  :  Laihyrus,  Everlasting  pea. — Orohus,  Bitter  vetch. — 
Pinum,  Pea. — Vicia,  Vetch. 

LoTE.E  (PAPiLiONACEiE)  :  AnthylUs,  Kidney  vetch. — Astragalus,  Milk  vetch. — 
Cytisus,  Broom. — Genista,  Greenwecd. — Lotus,  Bird's-foot  trefoil. — Medicago, 
Medick. — Melilotus,  Melilot. — Ononis,  Rest  harrow. — Trifolium,  Trefoil. — 
Trigonella,  Fennygreek. — Ulex,  Furze. 

Hedysare.e  (Papilionace^)  :  Astrolohium,  Joint  vetch. — Hippocrepis,  Horse-shoe 
vetch. —  Onohrychis,  Sainfoin. — Ornithopus,  Bird's-foot. 

AMYGDALE.ffi  (R0SACE.S!) :  Amygdalus,  Almond,  Peach. — Cerasus,  Cherry,  Laurel. — 
Prunus,  Plum. 

Pomaces  (Rosaceje)  :  Cotoneaster,  Cotoneaster. — Crataegus,  Hawthorn. — Mespihis, 
Medlar. — Pyrus,  Crab,  Service,  Pear, 

Dryade.-e  (Rosacea;)  :  Agrimonia,  Agrimony, — Comarum,  Marsh  cinquefoil. — 
Dryas,  Mountain  avens. — Fragaria,  Strawberry. — Geum,  Avens. — Potentilla, 
Cinquefoil. — Bubus,  Bramble,  RaspbeiTy. 

Sanguisorbe^  (RosacEjE)  :  Alchemilla,  Lady's  mantle. — Poterium,  Salad  burnet. — 
Sanguisorba,  Burnet. 

Onaoracije  :  Circaia,  Enchanter's  nightshade. — Epilobium,  Willow  herb. — Fuchsia, 
Fuchsia. — Isnardia,  Isnardia. — CEnothera,  Evening  primrose. 

Umbellifeu^  :  Mgopodium,  Gout  weed.  —  JEthusa,  Fool's  parsley.  —  Angelica, 
Angelica. —  Anthriscus,  Beaked  parsley. —  Bunium,  Earth  nut.  —  Caruvi, 
Caraway.—  Chcerophyllwn,  Chervil. — Cicuta,  Cowbane, — Conium,  Hemlock. — 
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Daucus,  Carrot. — Fccniculum,  Fennel. — Heracleum,  Cow  parsley. — Ligusticum, 
Lovage. — Peuccdaneum,  Hog's  fennel. — Petroselium,  Parsley. — Pimpinella, 
Burnet-saxifrage,  Slum  Skirret. 

Caprifoliace.!:  :  Linncea,  Linnsea. — Lonicera,  Honeysuckle. — Sambucus,  Elder. — 
Vihurnum,  Guelder  rose. — Symphoricarpus,  Snowberry. 

Stellatje  :  Aspei'ula,  Woodruff. — Oalium,  Bodstraw. — Ruhia,  Madder. — Sherardia, 
Field  madder. 

DiPSACE.ffi  :  Dipsacus,  Teasel. — Knautia,  Knautia. — Scahiosa,  Scabious. 

CoRVMBiFEK^  (COMPOSITE:) :  Achillea,  Yavrow. — Anthemis,  Chamomile. — Artemisia, 
Wonnvvood. — Aster,  Star  wort. — Bellis,  Daisy. — Cinerana,  Flea  wort. — 
Chrysanthemum,  Ox-eye.  —  Eupatoriuin,  Hemp  agrimony. —  Qnaphalium, 
Cudweed. — Helianthus,  Sunflower,  Jerusalem  artichoke. — Inula,  Elecampane, 

—  Petasitis,  Butter  burr.  —  Pulicaria,,  Flea  bane.  —  Senecio,  Groundsel, 
Ragwort. — Solidago,  Golden  rod. — Tanacetum,  Tansy. — Tussilago,  Colt's-foot. 

CYNAROCEPHALEiE  (C0MP0SIT.E)  :  Carduus,  Thistle.  —  Centaurea,  Knap  weed. — 
Cynara,  Artichoke.  —  Lappa,  Burdock.  —  Onopordon,  Cotton  thistle.  — 
Serratula,  Saw  wort. — Silyhum,  Milk  thistle. — Xanthvum.,  Bur  weed. 

CiCHORACE.ffi  (CoMPOSiT.aE)  :  Apargia,  Hawkbit. — Arnoseris,  Swine's  succory. — 
Cichorium,  Succory.  —  Crepis,  Hawk's-beard.  —  Helminthia,  Ox-tongue.  — 
EieraHum,  Hawkweed. — Kypochceris,  Cat's-ear. — Lactuca,  Lettuce. — Tarax- 
icum,  Dandelion.  —  Picris,  Picris. — Sonchus,  Sow  thistle.  —  Scorzonera, 
Scorzonera. — Tragopogon,  Goat's-beard. 

Campanulace^  :  Campanula,  Bell  flower.  —  Jasione,  Sheep's  bit.  —  Phyteuma, 
B.ampion. — Prismato carpus.  Com  bellflower. 

Ericace^:  ^rbuf us,  Strawberry  tree. — Arctostaphilos,  Bearberry. — Azalea,  Azalea. 

—  Calluna,  Ling. — Erica,  Heath. — Menziesia,  Menziesia. — Rhododend/ron, 
Rhododendron. 

Oleace^  :  Fraxinus,  Ash. — Ligustrum,  Privet. — Syringa,  Lilac. 

Gentiane^  :  Cicendia,  Cicendia. — Chlora,  Yellow  wort. — ErytJirwa,  Centaury. — 
Gentiana,  Gentian. — Menyanthes,  Buckbean.^ — Villarsia,  Villarsia. 

BoRAGiNEJE  :  Anchusa,  Alkanet. — Asperugo,  Madwort. —  Borago,  Borage. —  CynO' 
glossum,  Hound's-tongue. — Echium,  Viper's  bugloss.  —  Lithospermim)., 
Gromwell.  —  Lycopsis,  Bugloss.  —  Myototis,  Scorpion  grass.  —  Puhnonama, 
Lung  wort. — Symphytum,  Comfrey. 

Atropeje  (SoLANACE.ffi)  :  Atropo,  Belladonna. — Datura,  Thorn  apple. — Hyoscyamus, 
Henbane. 

SoLANEJE  (Solanace2e)  :  Solanum,  Bitter-sweet,  Nightshade,  Potato. — Lycium, 
"Tea"  tree. 
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Rhinanthidjb  (Scrophulariacbjb)  :  Bartsia,  Bartsia. — Euphrasia,  Eye  bright. — 
Melampyrum,  Cow  wheat. — Pedicularis,  Louse  wort. — Rhinanthus,  Yellow 
rattle. —  Veronica,  Speedwell. 

ANTiRRHiNiDa:  (ScROPHULARiACE^) :  .4w<irrAmM»n,  Snapdragon.  -Z>t^»7a/w, Foxglove. 
— Linaria,  Toad  flax. — Mimulus,  Monkey  flower. — Scrophularia,  Water 
betony. — Verbascum,  Mullein. 

LABiATiE  :  Ajuga,  Bugle. — Ballota,  Horehound. — Calamintha,  CaJamint. — Clino- 
pod'ium.  Wild  basil. —  Galeopsis,  Hemp  nettle. —  Glechoma,  Ground  ivy. — 
Lamium,  Dead  nettle. — Mellitis,  Bastard  balm. — Mentha,  Mint.— Nepeta, 
Cat  mint. — Origanum,  Marjoram. — Prunella,  Self  heal. — Salvia,  Sage. — 
Scutellaria,  Skull  cap, — Siachys,  Wound  wort. — Teucrium,  Germander. — 
Thymus,  Thyme. 

Primulace^  :  Anagallis,  Pimpernel.—  Centunculus,  Chaffweed. — Cyclamen,  Cyclamen. 
—  Glaux,  Sea  milkwort. — Hottonia,  Feather  foil. — Lysimachia,  Loosestrife. — 
Primula,  Primrose. — Samolus,  Brook  weed. —  Trientalis,  Chickweed  winter- 
green. 

Chenopodiace^  :  Atriplex,  Orache.  —  Beta,  Beet. —  Chenopodium,  Goose-foot. — 
Salicomia,  Glass  wort. — Salsola,  Salt  wort. — Spinacia,  Spinach. 

PoLYGONE^  :  Oxyria,  Mountain  sorrel.  —  Polygonum,  Knot-grass,  Persicai-ia. — 
Rumex,  Sorrel,  Dock. — Rheum,  Ehubarb. 

EuPHORBiACE^  :  Buxus,  Box. — Euphorbia,  Spurge. — Mercurialis,  Mercury. 

Urticace^  :  Cannabis,  Hemp. — Humulus,  Hop.—  Parietaria,  Wall  pellitory. — 
Urtica,  Nettle. 

Betuline^. — Alnus,  Alder. —  Betula,  Birch. 

Cupulifer^:  Carpinus,  Hornbeam. — Castanea,  Chestnut. —  Corylus,  Hazel. — Fagut, 
Beech. — Quercus,  Oak. 

Salicineje  :  Populus,  Poplar  and  Aspen. — Salix,  Osier,  Sallow,  Willow. 

ConifeRjE  :  Juniperus,  Juniper. — Pinus,  Fir. — Taxus,  Yew. 

In  the  third  place  we  may  try  a  '  known  substitute,'  by  which  is  meant  a  plant 
known,  in  the  case  of  some  other  larva,  to  afford  nourishment  in  the  absence  of  its 
more  accustomed  food ;  thus,  by  way  of  giving  an  example  or  two,  bilberry  is  the 
food  of  Qasi^opacha  iUcifoUa,  but  it  will  also  eat  sallow  ;  ergo,  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  another  species,  the  food  of  which  is  bilberry,  would  also 
eat  sallow,  and  this  in  practice  we  find  (very  often,  at  all  events)  to  be  the  case. 
And  again,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  species  which  feed  naturally  on  the  Crucifera 
will  also  eat  Tropceolum,  as  well  as  Reseda, — plants  nowise  allied  to  them  or  to  one 
another.  A  reference  to  the  following  table,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  condense 
as  much  as  possible,  will,  I  trust,  sometimes  assist  the  reader  in  selecting  a 
substitute  food-plant. 
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Fourthly  and  lastly,  '  generally  favourite  foods '  afford  a  very  likely  group  to 
choose  from,  especially  for  such  larvae  as  the  true  food  remains  undetected  ;  indeed, 
for  the  rearing  of  previously  undiscovered  larvae,  particularly  of  the  Geometndce 
and  NoctuidcB,  this  class  of  '  substitute  foods '  is  invaluable.  For  the  former, 
Polygonum  winculare*  undoubtedly  holds  the  first  place,  followed  by  Lotus,  Qle- 
clioma,  &c.,  amoug  low  plants,  with  sallow  and  blackthorn  among  shrubs  :  for  the 
latter,  Plantain,  Dandelion,  Dock,  Lettuce,  Clover,  Borage,  and  Gooscfoot,  will  all 
be  found  very  serviceable,  and  so  also  will  Sallow,  Birch,  and  Plum,  in  the  case  of 
such  lai'vsB  as  may  be  suspected  of  feeding  on  taller  vegetation,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  great  bulk  of  "  larvas  unknown"  feed  upon  low  herbs. 

(To  he  continue^. 


Note  on  Phorodesma  hajularia. — I  read  Mr.  Ilorton's  note  on  this  species  last 
mouth  with  great  interest,  and  should  like  to  add  one  or  two  observations  of  my 
own  to  his  full  and  accurate  account. 

On  3rd  July  last  Dr.  Hoarder  kindly  sent  me  some  eggs,  the  larvas  from  a 
portion  of  which  were  hatched  on  the  journey,  and  came  to  me  already  dressed 
(oak  leaves  having  been  put  in  with  them),  but  a  few  were  still  remaining  in  the 
egg,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  emerge  in  their  nakedness  ;  it 
happened  that,  on  two  occasions,  a  couple  of  larvae  were  hatched  in  their  pillbox 
whilst  I  was  not  at  hand  to  put  them  at  once  on  their  food,  and  so  great  was  the 
innate  desii'e  of  dress,  that  each  time  I  found  one  of  the  paii*  had  killed  his  brother 
and  stuck  his  carcase  upon  his  own  back  !  When,  however,  they  had  once  tasted 
oak,  I  saw  no  more  of  this  fratricidal  wickedness.  As  to  their  re-adornment  after  a 
change  of  skin,  I  fancy,  but  am  not  quite  sure,  that  they  remain  close  by  the  cast 
skin,  and  jiitch  off  from  it  their  old  bits  of  clothes,  and  stick  them  on  their  backs 
fii'st,  but,  of  course,  as  they  grow  bigger  they  add  larger  scraps. 

About  the  middle  of  August  one  of  my  larvaa  had  so  far  outstripped  the  rest 
in  growth  that  I  sent  him  to  Mr.  Bucklei',  who,  having  first  depicted  him  "dressed," 
with  a  great  deal  of  trouble  pulled  off  all  his  coverings,  and  took  a  second  figure  of 
him  "  naked ;  "  after  this  there  was  no  attempt  to  replace  the  lost  dress,  but,  after 
feeding  a  few  days  longer,  by  the  end  of  August  the  larva  changed  into  a  pupa, 
without  any  covering  or  fastening  whatever.  All  the  rest  of  my  larvae  are  now 
feeding  very  slowly,  and  will  probably  hybernate  when  about  half-grown. 

If  the  oak  leaves  supplied  to  them  are  tender  I  notice  they  are  eaten  in  the 
usual  way,  but  the  harder  and  drier  leaves  are  turned  into  skeletons,  all  the  network 
of  I'ibs  and  veins  being  left  untouched. 

I  must  conclude  with  saying  that  I  cannot  call  the  head  of  this  larva  hifid, ;  in 
this  point  it  differs  from  all  the  other  British  Qeometridce. — J.  Hellins,  9*?!-  Sept. 


*  It  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  note  how  universally  this  food  is  esteemed  by  the  larvw  of  GcomctridiP. 
This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  some  years  since  by  my  valued  friend  Mr  Henry  Doubleday,  since 
which  time  I  have  invariably  offered  it  to  nil  such  lai-va;,  concerning  the  food  of  which  I  had  any 
doubt,  and  in  almost  all  cases  it  was  at  once  adopted. 
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Note  on  the  food  of  Gnophos  ohscnrata.— In  Vol.  Jll  of  the  Weekly  Intelligencer, 
there  is  a  note  on  the  larva  of  this  species  by  Mr.  Crewe,  suggesting  tliat  Poterium 
sanguisorba  and  HeUcmthemv/m  vulgare  are  its  food- plants.  In  Vol.  IV,  p.  52,  there 
is  a  note  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  giving  Helianthemum  as  its  only  food.  For  years  I  have 
felt  sure  that  there  must  be  some  other  food-plants,  because  the  perfect  insect  is 
rather  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  whilst  neither  Poterium  or  Helianthenmm 
grows  within  many  miles  of  it ;  and  this  season  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
that  my  guess  was  correct.  On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  May  last  T  took  eight  or  ten 
larvas  on  or  near  plants  of  Potentilla  reptans,  one  of  them  being  in  the  act  of  feeding 
on  the  leaves.  It  is  satisfactory  thus  to  take  the  species  on  the  food  of  its  own 
choice  ;  but  of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  by  any  means  follows  that 
Helianthemum  is  not  the  favourite  food-plant  in  other  localities. — Id. 

Capture  of  Sterrha  sacraria  at  sugar  near  Exeter. — On  the  evening  of  the  5th 
or  6th  inst.  Mr.  D'Orville  captured,  at  sugar,  in  his  garden  a  very  perfect  male 
specimen  of  this  species.  At  first  he  took  little  notice  of  his  capture,  thinking  it 
to  be  a  very  small  Aspilates  gilvaria,  as  he  had  noticed  many  stunted  moths  during 
the  present  hot  season  ;  but  a  day  or  two  since,  on  removing  the  braces  from  its 
wings,  he  saw  at  once  how  lucky  he  had  been.  Next  month,  if  no  accident 
intervene,  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  of  this  species. — Id. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Agrotis  ravida. — By  the  kind  efforts  of  Mr.  Doubleday, 
to  whom  I  feel  deeply  indebted,  I  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  rearing  and 
figuring  larvae  of  this  species.  They  are  to  be  found  in  soils  congenial  for  their 
burrowing,  just  below  the  sui-face,  chiefly  at  the  roots  of  thistles  and  dandelion 
plants  ;  being  full  fed  from  the  beginning  to  about  the  20th  of  May.  I  found  them 
feed  freely  on  the  large  milky  leaves  of  dandelion,  and  change  to  pupse  in  loosely 
constructed  cocoons  of  earth  from  the  6th  to  the  20th  of  May.  The  larvae  presented 
three  varieties  of  markings  on  the  back,  of  a  character  such  as  I  have  never  before 
met  with. 

Var.  1.  Larva  yellowish-brown,  slightly  tapering  near  the  head,  but  almost 
of  uniform  thickness,  and  cylindrical ;  a  thin  dorsal  line  slightly  paler  than  the 
ground  colour,  and  running  through  a  dusky  V-like  streak  at  the  end  of  each 
segment  after  the  fourth.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  segment,  on  each 
side,  and  close  to  the  division,  is  a  sub-dorsal  ochreous  yellow  spot,  which,  on  the 
fifth  to  the  eleventh,  inclusive,  has  an  almost  confluent  yellow  wavy  curved  streak, 
extending  along  two-thirds  of  each  segment,  becoming  less  curved  towards  the 
twelfth,  on  which  they  are  straight,  and  slightly  converging  at  the  end  of  that 
segment,  where  they  are  margined  above  with  dusky  brown  wedge-shaped  streaks 
pointing  forwards,  and  a  dusky  edging  above  to  the  curved  yellow  streaks,  but 
gradually  less  intense  towai-ds  the  head  on  the  other  segments. 

The  sides  and  belly,  vnth  legs,  brownish-grey ;  a  paler  greyish  stripe  freckled 
with  dusky  atoms  above  the  feet ;  immediately  above  that  are  the  spiracles,  minute 
and  dirty  white  in  a  dusky  blotch,  which  emits  an  obliqiie  dusky  streak,  extending 
to  the  sub-dorsal  marking  of  the  segment  in  advance.  Head  grey,  mottled  and 
streaked  on  the  l^bes  and  face  with  dusky  brown ;  a  dull  brown  plate  on  the  second 
segment,  with  slight  indications  of  dorsal  and  snb-dorsal  faint  lines  through  it. 
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Looking  on  the  back  of  this  larva,  the  yellow  marks  on  each  side  are  suggestive 
of  a  series  of  incompleted  horse-shoe  shapes. 

Vai'.  2.  Ochreous-brown  on  the  back ;  the  paler  dorsal  line  after  the  fourth 
segment  only  visible  at  the  divisions  ;  the  V-like  streaks  from  them  being  longer 
and  darker  than  in  the  first  variety.  The  yellow  spot  on  the  anterior  portion  of 
each  segment  on  either  side  the  back,  isolated  from  the  yellow  sub-dorsal  streak  by 
a  very  dark  brown,  rather  broad,  edging  to  the  yellow  streak,  and  extending  with  it 
along  two- thirds  of  each  segment  after  the  fourth  to  the  eleventh,  and  on- the  twelfth 
to  the  end  of  the  segment,  converging  a  little  at  the  extremity ;  and  on  these  the 
yellow  marks  are  broad  and  straight,  but  those  on  the  third  and  fourth  segments  arc 
curved,  and  without  the  dusky  brown  border  above.  A  dark  brown  plate  on  the 
second  segment.  Head  pale  grey,  streaked  and  mottled  with  dusky  brown.  Belly 
and  sides  similar  to  the  preceding. 

Var.  3.  Dingy  ochreous-brown  on  the  back,  and  darkest  towards  the  head ; 
the  slender  and  slightly  paler  dorsal  line  hardly  visible,  and  only  at  the  segmental 
divisions. 

On  each  side  of  the  back,  in  the  sub-dorsal  region,  at  the  anterior  of  each 
segment,  and  beginning  at  the  fiilh,  a  dingy  ochreous  spot  and  curved  streak, 
becoming  confluent  at  the  eighth  and  three  following  segments  (on  the  twelfth  the 
streak  only  visible)  ;  each  yellow  curved  streak  edged  above  with  a  thin  black 
streak,  and  extending  two-thirds  down  each  segment ;  the  spaces  on  the  middle  of 
the  back  between  the  streaks  being  filled  up  with  dark  brown,  and  two  minute 
dusky  dots  edged  vrith  paler  in  the  upper  portion  of  these  somewhat  square  dark 
forms.  The  curved  yellow  sub-dorsal  streaks  slightly  marked  on  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  segments,  and  the  yellow  spots  also  on  the  fourth.  Head  dingy  brown ; 
the  sides  dingy  brown,  with  a  paler  gi-eyish  stripe  above  the  feet,  anteriorly 
edged  above  with  dusky,  and  obhque  streaks  above  it,  as  in  var.  1,  but  not  so  well 
defined.  The  anal  segment  in  each  of  the  larvse  plain  dingy  brown.  The  moths 
appeared  on  July  8th,  1865. — William  Buckler,  Emsworth. 

Aclierontia  Atropos  in  Scotland. — Having  observed  in  several  Enghsh  news- 
papers that  the  larvae  of  Aclierontia  Ahvpos  are  plentiful  this  season  in  the  south,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  we,  in  the  north,  have  also  had  a  visit  of  them,  as  I  have 
had  ten  larvae  brought  me  within  the  last  week  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  igno- 
rance of  the  country  people,  who  destroyed  all  they  came  across,  in  the  belief  (as 
one  of  them  told  me,)  that  they  were  "  big  Rail  Worms,"  I  should  have  collected  a 
good  number  more. — Richard  Borthavick,  Alloa,  Clackmannanshire,  Aug.  22nd. 

Unusual  food  of  Acherontia  Atropos,  ^c. — In  the  first  week  of  this  month  throe 
very  fine  larvae  of  A.  Atropos  were  discovered  in  a  cottage  garden  in  this  village, 
feeding  on  the  shrub  commonly  known  as  "  Snowberry."  One  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  ;  the  other  two  reached  me  in  safety,  and  soon  fed  up  on  the  above  men- 
tioned plant.  I  have  never  found  this  insect  before  in  this  locality,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  it  having  been  seen  here.  I  suppose  the  season  will  prove  generally,  as  it 
certainly  has  done  here,  one  of  the  best  for  insects  which  we  have  had  for  several 
years.— Rev.  Sir  C.  R.  Lighton,  Bart.,  Ellastono,  Ashbourne,  August  24^''.  1865. 
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Remm-hahly  small  specimen  of  Satyrus  Megcera,—On  the  29th  September,  1861, 
I  took,  near  Basle,  a  specimen  of  S.  ilego'ra,  having  an  alar  expanse  of  only  8^'". 
All  four  wings,  and  the  other  parts  of  the   body,  are  well  proportioned. — Albert 

MULLER. 

CaiAure  of  Beilephila  celerio  at  Brighton. — On  September  8th  I  took  a  good 
specimen  of  D.  celerio,  which  flow  in  at  the  window  of  a  house  I  was  sitting  in  at 
two  o'clock  ia  the  morning.  This  is  the  second  of  this  species  that  I  have  taken 
within  the  last  two  years.— John  N,  Winter,  28,  Montpellier  Eoad,  Brighton,  13th 
September,  1865. 

Captwes  near  Dover. — Whilst  insect-hunting  along  the  coast  between  Dover 
and  Sandgate,  during  the  last  fortnight  in  August,  I  captured  the  following 
species  : 

C.  Edusa,  commonly  ;  (var.  Helice,  one  specimen)  ;  C  Hyale,  one  (?  ;  P.  Adonis, 
flying  by  hundreds,  along  with  swarms  of  P.  Cory  don  and  P.  Agestis;  A.  ornata, 
tolerably  plentiful  amongst  thyme  near  Folkestone  ;  A.  gihiaria,  commonly  ;  P. 
vitalbata,  three  specimens  ;  besides  a  great  number  of  commoner  insects  not  worth 
recording. — H.  Ramsay  Cox,  West  Dulwich,  September  Mh,  1865. 

Note  on  Acidalia  promutata,  On. — Is  this  species  double-brooded  ?  On  the  8th 
inst.  1  took  a  very  fine  ^  at  light,  which  is  now  busy  depositing  ova. 

I  have  lai-vae  now  feeding  on  Potentilla  reptans,  which  are  not  nearly  full-fed  ; 
these  were  oMamed /row  eggs  laid  in  June. — Alfred  E.  Hudd,  Gloucester  Row, 
Clifton,  September  12th,  1865. 

Second  brood  of  Botys  asinalis.—  The  second  brood  of  B.  asinalis  is  now  out ; 
I  have  seen  several  specimens  this  evening  in  the  garden. — Alfred  E.  Hudd, 
Chfton,  September  16th. 

[A  description  of  the  larva  of  this  species,  with  notes  on  its  food,  &c.,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  John  HcUins,  will  appear  in  our  next. — Eds.] 

Notes  on  the  occwrence  of  j^schna  borealis  and  other  Bragon-flies  at  Bannoch, — 
During  my  stay  at  Camachgouran,  Loch  Rannoch,  Perthshire,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  June,  I  obtained  three  specimens  (2  <?  ,  1  $  )  of  an  jEschna,  which  I  have  since 
identified  with  JS.  borealis,  Zetterstedt.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  re-discovery 
of  the  species  as  British,  its  claim  to  a  place  in  our  fauna  having  rested  on  the 
authority  of  a  single  specimen,  taken  many  years  since  in  the  North  of  Scotland 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  by  him  presented  to  M.  de  Selys  Longchamps  (Vide  "  Revue 
des  Odonates,"  page  121).  My  examples  were  all  taken  on  the  steep  fern-covered 
face  of  rocky  hills,  where  their  capture  was  most  difficult ;  they  never  appeared  to 
frequent  the  flat  gi-ound  or  moors.     Two  others  were  seen,  but  not  taken. 

^.  borealis  is  allied  to  mixta,  Latreille,  and  affinis,  Van  der  Lind.  (the  latter 
not  a  British  species),  but  the  distinguishing  characters  are  fully  pointed  out  by 
M.  de  Selys  and  Dr.  Hagen  in  the  "  Revue,"  and  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual  for 
1857,  page  52  ;  but,  owing  to  a  .slight  discrepancy  between  my  insects  and  the 
published   descriptions,  T    sent   a   male   to   Dr.    Hagen,    who   tells   me  that  it  is 
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undoubtedly  horeaUs.  The  discrepancy  I  speak  of  is  this  : — In  the  "  Ecvue"  it  is 
emphatically  stated  that  "  le  secteur  suhnodal  n'est  2yos  hifurqu6  sous  le  pterostigma, 
ce  que  se  voit,  au  contraire,  chez  toutes  les  autres  especes  europeennes  (excepte 
chez  Virene)  ; "  and  in  the  "  Annual "  the  same  character  is  mentioned ;  yet  Brauer, 
in  his  most  useful  work,  "  Neuroptera  Austriaca,"  p.  20,  states  that  this  sector 
divides  under  the  pterostigma,  but  that  the  upper  bi-anch  is  much  finer  than  in 
other  species  ;  and  this  exactly  tallied  with  my  own  examples.  Dr.  Hagen  informs 
me  that,  in  the  specimen  sent  to  him,  the  sector  is  furcate  in  the  right  fore-wing, 
and  simple  in  the  left  (which  I  had  not  noticed)  ;  and  that  previously  to  1858  he 
had  seen  no  example  in  which  the  sector  was  furcate,  but  that  he  has  since  found 
that  it  varies  in  this  respect.  Another  character  mentioned  by  Brauer  is  not  stable, 
viz.,  that  between  the  upper  branch  of  the  sub-nodal  sector,  and  the  sector  above  it 
{sector  nodalis  of  Brauer),  there  are  two  rows  of  cells,  whereas,  in  other  species, 
there  is  generally  only  one  ;  I  find  both  states  to  exist  in  my  three  examples. 

Eespecting  the  distribution  of  horeaUs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  species 
appears  to  be  decidedly  northern.  Zetterstedt  states  that  it  is  common  in 
Lapland,  and  occurs  in  Sweden.  It  has  been  found,  but  rarely,  in  Silesia  and 
Switzerland,  and  Dr.  Hagen  possesses  it  from  Western  Siberia  and  Kussian 
America?  (the  example  from  the  latter  locality  being  ^.  Sitchensis  of  Hagen,  and, 
as  he  informs  me,  probably  identical  with  borealis.)  Brauer  includes  it  in  the 
Austrian  Fauna. 

The  other  Dragon-flies  that  I  found  at  Rannoch  were  few  in  number,  the 
season  being  too  little  advanced.  Cordulia  arctica  occurred  not  uncommonly  on 
the  spongy  moors,  but  was  difficult  to  follow  without  getting  most  unpleasantly 
bogged  (this  species,  as  British,  has  only  been  hitherto  found  here,  and  at  Killarney, 
in  Ireland)  ;  Cordulegaster  annulatus  was  quite  common  in  the  same  localities,  and 
more  easy  to  capture  ;  Libellula  quad/rimaculata  was  found  in  some  numbers  about 
moor-ponds  ;  Agrion  minium  occurred  in  the  same  situations,  and  A.  cyathigerum 
was  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Loch.  The  beginning  of  June  is  undoubtedly  too 
early  for  a  locality  in  which,  at  that  time,  the  snow  still  lies  thickly  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills. — R.  McLachlan,  1,  Park  Road  Terrace,  Forest  Hill,  September  8th,  1865. 

Ilonanthia  humuli,  Fieber ;  a  mining  Hemipteron. — Prof.  August  Menzel  men- 
tions in  his  "  life  of  the  late  M.  J.  J.  Bremi"  ("  Forscherleben  eines  Gehorloscn, 
Zurich,  1857,"  p.  29)  the  latter's  discovery,  that  the  larva  of  Monantliia  convergens, 
Klug.  (M.  humuli,  Fieber,)  mines  up  to  the  time  it  casts  its  first  skin,  and  that  this 
is  the  only  instance  where  we  notice  this  habit  amongst  the  Hemiptera. 

Messrs.  Douglas  and  Scott  tell  us,  in  their  recent  woi'k  ("British  Hem, 
HeteroiJtera,  p.  245),  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Burmcister,  that  the  said  insect 
occurs  on  Myosotitf  palustris,  and  I  hope  this  note  will  induce  some  observers  to 
verify  Bremi's  observation,  and  to  give  us  further  particulars  about  this  singular 
fact.  Perhaps  it  will  also  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  elucidation  of  the  habits 
of  other  species  of  the  genus. — Albert  Mullek,  2,  Camden  Villas,  Penge,  S.E., 
8th  September,  1865. 

Curious  habit  of  Notoxus  monocerus. — I  recently  picked  up  a  dead  specimen  of 
one  of  the  common  Proscarabwi,  which  had  been  trodden  upon  in  a  dusty  roadway 
near  this  place,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  upwards  of  half-a-dozen  of 
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Notoxus  ensconced  in  its  half-dried  carcase.  The  insect  is  usually  found  at  the 
roots  of  grass  in  hot  sandy  places  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
other  instances  of  such  quasi-carnivorous  propensities  have  been  observed  in  this 
species  or  its  alUes. — Rev.  W.  Tylden,  Stanford  Rectory,  Hythe,  August,  1865. 

Captv/re  of  Apion  ononidis,  a  species  new  to  Britain. — I  have  the  pleasure  of 
recording  the  capture  of  a  new  British  Apion,  the  A.  ononidis  of  Gyllenhal. 

It  is  a  large  species,  belonging  to  the  yellow-legged  group,  and,  at  first  sight, 
reminds  one  of  A.  fagi;  but,  on  examination,  appears  more  closely  alHed  to  A. 
assimile.  The  male  may  be  distinguished  from  both  of  these  species  by  its  stout, 
almost  subulate,  rostrum,  and  by  its  longer  antennae  :  the  female  differs  from  A. 
assimile  in  its  larger  size,  dull  and  very  closely  rugose-punctate  thorax,  and  longer 
antennse ;  and  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  same  sex  in  A.  fagi  by  its  very 
strongly  arched  rostrum.  All  the  femora  are  rufo-testaceous  (the  anterior  coxae 
and  trochanters  being  also  of  that  colour)  ;  the  anterior  tibiae  are  very  dusky- 
testaceous,  and  the  other  tibiae  black. 

Gyllenhal  (Ins.  Suec,  IV.,  App.  539,  19)  says  "  Habitat  in  Bahusice  maritimis, 
prope  Udwalliam;  in  ononide  arvensi  copiose  lectum."  My  specimens  come  also 
from  the  same  plant  (or,  perhaps,  Ononis  spinosa),  on  the  south  coast. 

There  are  several  examples  of  the  female  ot  A.  ononidis,  Gyll.,  in  the  European 
collection  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  ;  one  of  which,  ticketed  "  Bahusice  maritimis,  GyU.," 
was  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Walton,  who  received  it  from  Schonherr  as  a  type 
of  that  species,  agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  females  of  the  insect  the  capture 
of  which  I  have  now  recorded. — D.  Sharp,  13,  Loudoun  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 
September,  1865. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  September  4Wi,  1865. — P.  Smith,  Esq., 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Herr  Schaufuss,  of  Dresden,  was  elected  a  Foreign  Member ;  and  the  Rev, 
Sir  C.  R.  Lighten,  Bai-t.,  of  Ellastone,  Ashbourne ;  and  H.  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  the 
Vicarage,  Harrow,  were  elected  Subscribers. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  varieties  of  Fidonia  atomaria,  viz.,  the  male  with  the 
colom'ing  of  the  female,  and  the  female  with  that  of  the  male ;  also  females  of 
Gonepteryx  rliamni  shewing  traces  of  the  dark  coloration  of  the  male  ;  and  beautiful 
varieties  of  Ennychia  angulalis. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  both  sexes  of  Jischna  borealis,  of  Zett.,  taken  in 
June  last  at  Rannoch,  this  dragon-fly  being  hitherto  known  as  British  from  a 
single  example,  taken  many  years  since  in  Scotland,  and  now  in  De  Sely's  collection. 
He  also  exhibited  Sialis  fuliginosa,  of  Pictet,  Brauer,  taken  at  Rannoch,  and  new  to 
Britain  ;  and  two  new  British  Trichoptei'ous  insects,  viz.,  a  Stenopliylax,  which  he 
proposed  to  call  infv/matus  (from  Rannoch) ,  and  a  Rhyacoplvila  allied  to,  or  identical 
with,  B.  ferruginea,  of  Hagen  (from  near  Edinburgh). 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  D'Orville,  of  Exeter)  an  example  of 
Caradrina  cubicularis,  the  under-side  of  the  wings  of  which  were  infested  with  a 
considerable  number  of  reddish  Acari ;  ho  remai'ked  that  the  parasites  were  placed 
in  nearly  equal  numbers  on  each   side,  viz.,  seven   on   each   anterior   wing,  and 
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thirteen  on  one  posterior  wing,  and  fourteen  on  the  other.  Mr.  Stainton  also  called 
attention  to  the  number  of  Chelifers  ho  had  found  this  autumn,  attached  to  the 
legs  of  the  house-fly,  some  flies  having  as  many  as  thi-ee  on  one  leg.  He  could  not 
imagine  for  what  pui*pose  the  Chelifers  attached  themselves  to  the  flics,  and 
dissented  from  Dr.  Hagen's  supposition  that  it  was  for  the  pursose  of  being 
transported  from  one  locality  to  another,  as,  according  to  his  observations,  they  did 
not  quit  the  flies  until  the  latter  died. 

Mr.  Baly  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  recorded  scarcity  of  wasps  thit 
autumn,  that  he  had  received  information  from  Scotland  stating  that  these  insects 
were  abundant  there.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stone,  confirming  the 
accounts  of  their  scarcity  in  England,  and  stating  that  the  larvsD  had  been  attacked 
by  a  disease,  which  destroyed  them  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Smith  also  said  that  at 
Bournemouth  last  autumn  wasps  appeared  in  great  abundance,  whereas  this 
autumn  he  had  not  seen  a  single  one  in  the  same  locaHty. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  pods  of  Epilohium  montanum,  received  from  Mr.  Barrett, 
attacked  by  the  larvae  of  Laverna  suh-iistrHgella;  and  beautiful  drawings,  illustrating 
the  larva  and  its  mode  of  life. 

Professor  Westwood  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  exhibition  of 
economic  entomology,  which  he  had  lately  visited  at  Paris,  and  made  some  remarks 
on  some  of  the  more  interesting  subjects  contained  therein,  viz.,  old  account  books 
destroyed  by  Termes  lucifugus  from  the  South  of  France  ;  nests  of  the  South 
American  honey -producing  wasp,  Myrapetra  scutella/ris ;  and  the  large  collection  of 
bee-hives,  some  of  them  of  novel  and  interesting  construction.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  large  collection  of  sUks,  exhibited  by  M.  Guerin-Meneville,  including 
the  silk  from  the  Ailantlius  silk-worm,  and  remarked  that  the  French  silk  merchants 
were  commencing  to  import  the  Ailantine  silk  direct  from  China. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  exhibited  the  remarkably  small  example  of  T/yccena  Alexis, 
recorded  in  the  last  number  of  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,  page  92. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  selection  of  Golecyptera  from  a  collection  received  from 
Mr.  Andersson,  and  collected  in  Damara  Land,  South  Africa  ;  these  included  fine 
species  of  Eudicella,  Cheirolasea,  Manticora,  Sfc. 

The  Secretary  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
daily  papers,  stating  that,  after  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  at  Cobourg,  an  alarm  was  raised  that  smoke  was  issuing  fram  the  spire  of 
Cobourg  Cathedral,  when  a  scaS'olding  was  hastily  erected  and  water  taken  up  ; 
the  man  who  reached  the  spot  was  seen  to  be  making  singular  motions,  and,  on 
descending,  reported  that  the  appearance  of  smoke  was  caused  by  a  swarm  of 
winged  ants,  which  had  completely  covered  him. 

Mr.  Wormald  remarked  that,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  he  had  seen  a  similar 
swarm  of  ants  on  the  top  of  the  dome  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral. 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  a  memoii*  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun. 
(an  American  entomologist),  on  a  species  of  Myma/r  with  the  wings  deeply 
divided  into  two  portions ;  and  remarked  that  he  had  a  monograph  in  pre- 
paration on  some  Hymenopterous  insects,  one  of  which  presented  a  similar 
pecidiarity. 
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SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    PSOCINA    WITHOUT    OCELLI. 
BY   DR.    n.    A.    HAGEN. 

Pamily  PSOCINA. 
Division  1.     ATROPINA.     Ocelli  absent. 
*  Tarsi  three-jointed. 

Gi-enus  Ateopos,  Leach. 
Meso-  and  meta-thorax  united  ;    antennae  with  seventeen  joints, 
thread  fine  ;    without  wings  ;   femora  dilated ;  second  joint  of  the  tarsi 
short. 

1. — A.  divinatoria,  Miiller  Prodr.  2179. 
Ivory-yellow ;  the  head  darker,  eyes  black. 

Female  with  a  large  oval  egg-valve,  covering  the   apex   of  the 

abdomen  beneath      Male  with  an  oblong  lobe  at  the  apex  beneath, 

on  each  side  of  which  is  a  slender  hook,  acute  and  curved  inwards  at 

the  tip.     Head  long,  oblong.     Abdomen  transversely  excavated  above. 

Long.  1|  millimetres. 

Head  sometimes  yellowish -red,  in  which  case  the  insect  is  darker. 
Habitat :  Europe,  everywhere  ;  Greenland. 

It  is  A.  pulsatoria  of  Westwood  and  authors  (not  of  Linne),  and 
Ldposcelis  muscorum  of  Motschulsky. 

2. — A.  resinata,  new  sp. 
In  gum  copal  (Anime).     I  possess  one  example,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  last.     It  is  not  situated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  me  to  be 
sure  of  its  identity  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  several. 

3. — A.  formiearia,  new  sp. 
Shining  black ;    the  antennaB  and   legs  brown    beneath. 
Long.  1  mill. 

Habitat :  Prussia ;  near  Konigsberg  in  the  nests  of  Formica 
fuliginqsa.     It  resembles  A.  divinatoria  in  form. 

4. — A.  fatidica,  Linne. 

I  do  not  know  this  species.  Linne  says  that  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
T.  pulsatorium  (^ClotJiilla) ,  which  species  is  larger  than  A.  divinatoria  ; 
otherwise  one  would  consider  it  to  be  the  latter  species.  "Ore  pallido, 
oeulis  fusd^"  (Linn.). 

Habitat :  Southern  Europe ;  in  dried  plants  received  from  Rolander. 

5. — -A.  oleagina,  new  sp. 
Head  maroon-brown ;  eyes  small,  black ;  meso-  and  meta-thorax. 
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and  the  basal  half  of  the  dorsal  abdominal  segments,  brown ;  the  rest 
pale  ;  the  palpi  perhaps  rather  darker. 

Head  cordate,  as  long  as  broad,  truncated  behind.  Antennae 
rather  stronger  tlian  in  ilivinatoria,  especially  the  thread.  Anal  parts 
as  in   divinatoria.     Abdomen  almost  fusiform,  convex  above. 

Long.  1^  mill. 

Eeceived  from  Ceylon,  from  Mr.  Nietner ;  it  is  imported  there  in 
English  oilcake. 

The  insect  is  slender  and  much  elongated,  somewhat  similar  to  an 
immature  Terones.  I  have  seen  a  number ;  also  those  immature,  and 
even  an  egg  with  an  embryo.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Clothillay 
but  I  see  no  rudiments  of  wings. 

Genus  Clothilla,  Westwood. 
Meso-  and  meta-thorax  separated;   antennae  with  27  joints,  the 
thread  stout  ;    superior   wings    rudimentary,    without     reticulation ; 
femora  dilated ;  second  joint  of  the  tarsi  short, 

1. —  O.  pulsatoria,  Linne. 

Pale  yellow ;  eyes  bright  yellow  or  brown  ;  head  darker ;  antenna) 
brown,  the  base  of  the  joints  paler ;  abdomen  with  reddish  elongated 
dorsal  points. 

Head  cordate,  as  long  as  broad.  Meso-thorax  with  rudiments 
of  wings,  in  the  form  of  oval  coriaceous  scales.  Male  with  a  double 
acute  valve  on  the  seventh  segment  beneath. 

Long.  2  mill. 

Habitat :  Europe,  in  boxes  of  insects,  &c.  It  is  apparently  the  J 
true  Termes  pulsatorium  of  Linne,  and  T.  lignorum  of  De  Geer.  ' 
C  studiosa  of  Westwood,  according  to  the  type. 

2. —  O.  annulata,  new  sp. 

Similar  to  the  last,  but  slightly  shorter,  and  more  quadrate.  Livid 
brown ;  eyes  brown ;  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  also  brown,  as  well  as 
the  head  and  sides  of  the  thorax. 

Pro-thorax  widened  posteriorly.  Eudiments  of  wings  varied  with 
brown.  The  abdominal  spots  larger.  Abdominal  valve  as  in.  pulsatoria. 
Thighs  at  the  apex,  and  the  tibia)  at  the  base  and  apex,  annulated  with 
broA\ai. 

Long.  1|  mill. 

Habitat :  Europe.  I  have  found  two  examples  in  boxes  of  Euro- 
pean insects.  This  species  is  apparently  described  by  Geoffrey,  t.  ii., 
p.  G02. 
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3. — G.  inquilina,  Heydeu. 

More  or  less  dark  brown,  slightly  hairy ;  labrum  dark  brown  ;  eyes 
black,  prominent ;  .  rudiments  of  wings  hairy,  scabrous,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  body. 

Long.  1|  mill. 

Habitat :  Europe,  in  boxes  of  insects.  It  is  Lepinotus  inquilinus 
of  Heyden,  according  to  the  types,  from  Vienna,  Hungary,  and  the 
Tyrol,  but  M .  von  Heyden's  description  is  incorrect. 

It  is  also  Paradoxides  (or  since  Paradoxenus)  psocoides  of  Mots- 
chulsky  from  Saxony  and  St.  Petersburg ;  the  latter  P.  tuberculatus 
Motsch.  in  litt.  Motschulsky  mistook  it  for  a  Coleopterous  insect  allied 
to  Drilus. 

4. — O.  pieea,  Motschulsky. 

Shining  black. 

Long.  1  mill. 

Habitat :  California  (?) .  In  boxes  of  insects  received  from 
California.     Hag.  Synopsis  Amer.  Neurop.,  p.  8. 

Grenus  Psoquilla,  new  genus. 

Meso-  and  meta-thorax  separated ;  thread  of  antennae  slender ; 
superior  wings  short,  veined  ;  femora  slender ;  the  apical  joints  of  the 
tarsi  short,  equal. 

1. — P.  margine-punctata,  new  sp. 

Head  shining  brown,  cordate  ;  eyes  black,  large  and  prominent ; 
palpi  grey,  the  terminal  joint  greatly  swollen  at  the  apex ;  thread  of 
the  antemise  fine,  mvdtiarticulate  (broken)  ;  superior  wings  slender, 
slightly  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  black,  with  white  points  on  the 
margin ;  neuration  imperfect,  the  middle  vein  forked  near  the  base, 
with  a  branch  on  the  anterior  margin  and  a  long  fork  near  the 
elliptical  apex  of  the  wing,  also  with  a  superior  and  inferior  branch, 
the  post-costal  vein  curved  and  simple ;  the.  margins  and  the  veins  are 
conspicuously  ciliated  ;  the  white  points  are  found  on  the  margin 
between  the  veins,  three  anterior,  one  apical,  and  fom*  posterior; 
posterior  wings  absent  or  not  evident ;  legs  slender,  yellow ;  posterior 
tibiae  annulated  with  grey ;  basal  joint  of  the  tarsi  long,  the  two  others 
short  and  equal ;  abdomen  oval,  brown. 

Long.  1\  mill. 

Habitat :  I  know  of  only  one  example,  in  Winthem's  collection, 
without  ticket ;  perhaps  from  Hamburgh.  The  flattened  form  of  the 
insect  is  perhaps  not  natural. 
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**  Tarsi  two-jointed. 

Gt-enus  Lachesilla,  Westwood. 
Male  with  superior  wings ;  female  apterous, 

L.fatidica,  "Westwood,  Introd.  fig.  59,  16. 

Unknown  to  me. 

Habitat :  England.  Perliaps  Psocus  lucifugus  of  Rambur  is  tlie 
female  of  this  species. 

The  above  contains  all  I  know  at  present  of  the  Psocidce  without 
ocelli.  Apparently  new  species  wall  be  discovered,  but  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  those  already  known  may  be  better  examined.  De  Greer's 
description  applies  almost  simply  to  O.  pulsaforia,  and  also  his  remark 
on  the  copulation.  The  rudiments  of  wings  are  diflBcult  to  distinguish, 
and  readily  fall  off.  Neither  De  Greer  nor  Westwood  have  men- 
tioned the  wings,  but  I  see  them  in  a  type  received  from  Prof. 
Westwood  himself. 

Konigsberg,  July,  1865. 


AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OP   BRITISH   HOMOPTERA. 
£Y   THE   BEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,    M.A. 

(Continued  from  page  105). 

Gen.  PEDiopsis,  Burm. 

Distinguished  from  Macropsis  by  the  membrane  having  only  five 
cells,  instead  of  seven  or  eight ;  from  Idiocerus  by  the  ^  wanting  the 
laminar  excrescence  near  the  apex  of  the  antennary  seta ;  and  from 
both  genera  by  the  vertex  being  obtusangular,  instead  of  broadly 
rounded. 

A.     Tibise  anticse  et  posticse  puncto  extus  prope  basin  nigro. 

a.     Lora    a    fronte    disjuncta.        Clypeus    medio    tumidus. 
Segmentum  genitale  ?  subtus  postice  triangulare. 

1. — Pediopsis  nassutus,  Germ, 

^  Pallide  testaceus,  plus  minus  brunneus,  abdomine  supra  ssepe 
nigro.  Ca])ut  nigro  quinque-punctatum  ;  sc.  punctis  3  in  vertice  supra? 
duobusque  majoribus  in  fronte  inter  antennas,  nigris.  Pronotum  antice 
nigro  obscure  5-punctatum.  Scutellum  maculis  2  triaugularibus  nigris. 
Heinelytra  fusco-tostacea,  venis  crassioribus,  brunneis.     $  differt  colore' 
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magia  rufescente;    hemelytra  fasciis  2  nigris  transversia  interruptis, 
fascia  apicali  tenuiore,  curvata.     Pedes  testacei,  nigro  varii. 
Variat  capita,  prouoto,  scutello,  impuuetatis. 

Long,  li-2^  ;  alar.  exp.  3|-5  liu. 

lassus  nassafiis,  Germ.,  Fn.,  17,  13. 

/lassus  impurus,  Boh.,  Handl.,  1849,  p.  39.-  Hi wht.^i\\  ,OrCo 
P.  nassatus,  Plor,  E.L.  2,  p.  189.  .    ■  ^ 

Eather  common  on  dwarf  willows,  young  birclies,  and  alders,  in 
the  London  and  midland  districts.  Especially  frequent  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  and  in  Jordan's  Wood,  Kent. 

h.  Lora  cum  fronte  coalita.  Clypeus  planus.  Segmentum 
geuitale  $  subtus  postice  rotundatum. 

2. — Pediopsis  scute.llatus,  Boh.  ? 

Pra^cedenti  ita  similis,  ut  non  nisi  structurse  discrimine  levissimo 
(supra  indicato)  separari  queat.      ^ . 

lassibs  scutellatus,  Boh.,  Handl.,  1847,  p.  53. 
Bythoscopus  diadema,  Pab.,  S.E.,  87,14  (?) ;  Ent.  Syst.,  4, 44, 74, 
[lassus  tilicB,  Germ.,  Pn.,  14,  14  (?).  '   '       '  .  • 

To  this  species  I  refer  doubtfully  two  specimens  taken,  by 
sweeping,  in  a  wood  near  Leicester.  I  am  ignorant  to  what  tree  they 
were  attached. 

B.     Tibiae  tantum  posticse  puncto  extus  prope  basin,  nigro. 

a.  Pronoti  rugulae  transversae.  Ocelli  verticis  margin! 
posteriori  quam  antennarum  insertioni  propiores.  Color 
variat. 

3.  —Pediopsis  fruticola,  Pall. 

De  coloribus  infra.     Caput  ruguloso-punctatum,  lineis  in  fronte 
duabus  glabris.      Pronoti  rugulae  antice  subtiliores,  punctis  hie  illic 
interstincta?.      Hemelytra  $  plerumque    opaca ;     ,^    ssepius    hyalina,      v 
nervis  crassis,  fuscescentibus. 

Long.  S  l^-2i  ;   ?   l|-2i  ;  alar.  exp.  3|-5  lin. 

The  varieties  of  this  insect  are  numerous,  and,  as  they  exhibit 
difterences  in  the  form  of  the  head  (cf.  var.  7,  infra.),  as  well  as  in  size 
and  coloration,  recourse  can  only  be  had  to  the  slight  but  constant 
characters  indicated  above,  in  order  to  identify  the  species.  According 
to  Plor,  the  principal  varieties  of  the  $  are  as  follows  : — 
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Var.  1.  rosoB,  Fab. — Flavus,  abdomine  supra  nigro.      Hemelytrorum 

pai's  tertia  apicalia  hyalina. 
Var.  2.  pallens,  Zett. — G-riseo-flavus,  hemelytris  totis  hyalinis.   Femora 

basi  nigro  lineata. 
Var.  3.  flavicolUs,  Lin. — Flavus,  fronte  infuscata.    Hemelytra  brunnea, 

maculis  liyalinis  ;  clavi  margo  interior  flavus. 
Var.  4.   triangularis,   Fab.  —  Capiit,   pronotum,    scutellum,    brunnea. 

Caetera  ut  in  var.  3. 
Var.  5.  niffrifulus,  Zett. — Totus  fuscus  v.  nigricans,  hemelytris  hyalinis. 
Var.  G.  ohseurus,  Zett. — Caput,  pronotum,  scutellum  griseo-flava,  fusco- 

varia.     Hemelytra  hyalina,  nervis  nigris  crassioribus. 
Var.  7.  frontalis,   Flor,  —  Frons   disco   piano.      Alii   alias    varietates 

coloribus  referunt. 
The  ^  is  less  subject  to  vary  than  the  other  sex,  and  for  the  most 
part  agrees  with  var.  6,  ohseurus^  Zett. 

lassus  fruticola.  Fall. ;  Zett.,  Ins.  Lapp.,  p.  302. 
Bythoscopus    flavicolUs,    pulchellus,     fernigineus,    fenestratus, 
personatus,  Curt.,  B.E.,  636. 

B.  reticulatus,  Curt. ,  ibid,  fig.  ^ . 

lassus  flavicolUs,  Lewis,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1,  p.  50,  fig. 
Pediopsis  fruticola,  Flor,  E.L.  2,  p.  184,  &c..  &c. 

Common  on  birch  trees,  and  less  frequently  on  willows,  throughout 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

h.  Pronoti  rugulae  a  margine  antico  basin  versus  oblique 
divaricantes.  Ocelli  antennarum  origiui  propiores  quam 
verticis  margini  posteriori.     Color  semper  viridis. 

4. — Pediopsis  virescens,  Fab. 

Totus  gramineo-viridis,  parum  nitidus  ;  vertex  puncto  nonnunquam 
apicali  fusco.  Hemelytra  viridi-hyalina,  nervis  prasinis,  apice  palli- 
dioribus.      ^  ?  .  Long.  1t-2|  ;  alar.  exp.  5  lin. 

Cicada  virescens,  Fab.,  S.K.,  p.  79. 

C.  graminea,  Fab.,  ibid  ,  p.  77. 
lassus  assimilis,  Germ.,  Fu.,  17,  15. 
Pediopsis  virescens,  Flor,  R.L.  2,  ]).  188. 

On  willows.  Apparently  very  local ;  the  only  place  wlierc  I  have 
met  with  it  is  "Wimbledon  Common,  where  it  occurred  sparingly,  in 
company  with  P.  nassatus,  in  July. 

(To  he  continued.J  /Vj 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  GENERA  AND  SPECIES  OP  OALLEBUGIDJE. 

BY     JOSEPH     S.     BALT,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

Genus  Iphidea. 
Corpus  ovato-elongatum,  convexum.  Caput  exsertum,  breve :  facie 
perpendiculari,  inter  oculos  convexiuscula :  antennis  corpore  vix  brevi- 
oribus,  gracilibus,  filiformibus  ;  articulo  primo  sub-elongato,  curvato, 
basi  ad  apicem  incrassato  ;  secundo  dimidia  parte  sua  vix  breviori ;  tertio 
secundo  dimidio  longiori ;  sequeutibus  inter  se  fere  sequalibus,  singulis 
tertio  paullo  longioribus  :  palpis  maxillaribus  ovatis,  acuminatis :  oculis 
prominulis,  integris.  Thorax  transversus,  lateribus  leviter  rotiuidatis, 
vix  marginatis,  disco  baud  impresso.  Elytra  thorace  latiora,  sub- 
parallela,  confusim  punctata.  Pedes  graciles,  elongati :  coxis  anticis 
fere  contiguis  :  feriioribus  posticis  baud  incrassatis :  tihiis  omnibus  apice 
spina  acuta  elongata  armatis :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  primo 
elongate,  sequentibus  conjunctim  longiori ;  secundo  primi  tertisB  parti 
sequali ;  tertio  brevissimo  :  unguiculis  appendiculatis.  Prosternum 
lineariforme,  fere  obsoletum. 

Type,  Iphidea  discrepens. 
The  present  genus  is  very  closely  allied  to  Lvperodes,  Motsch., 
from  wliicb  it  differs  in  its  more  parallel  form  and  longer  legs,  and  in 
tbe  relative  length  of  the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  hinder  pair  of 
tarsi ;  in  Iphidea  the  second  joint  being  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
third,  which  is  very  short,  whilst  in  Luperodes  both  joints  are  short  and 
equal.  Both  genera  have  the  first  joint  very  long,  and  also  agree  in 
having  the  apices  of  all  the  tibiae  armed  with  a  long  slender  spine. 

Iphidea  discrepens,  n.  s. 

Elongata,  sub-parallela,  convexa,  pallide  fulvo-fusca,  nitida,  suhtus 
nigro-picea ;  antennis  (basi  excepta),  scutello,  pedihusque  nigris, 
genubus  anticis  obscure  fulms ;  elytris  tenuiter  sub-remote  punctatis, 
limbo  exteriori  suturdque  anguste  piceis.  Long.  3  lin. 

JSab.  :  Japan. 

Face  short ;  labrum  and  jaws  black  ;  encarpae  transverse,  con- 
tiguous. Thorax  more  than  one  half  broader  than  long  ;  sides  narrowly 
margined,  straight  and  parallel,  but  converging  in  front,  with  the  an- 
terior angles  armed  with  an  obtuse  setiferous  tubercle  ;  disc  transversely 
convex,  impunctate.     Scutellum  triangular,  shining  black. 

Cj-enus  AsTENA. 
Corpus  elongatum,  fei-e  parallclum,  postice  vix  ampliatum,  convexum. 
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Caput  exsertum :  facie  triangulari,  perpendicular! :  antennis  corpore 
brevioribus,  gracilibus,  filiformibus ;  articulo  primo  curvato,  basi  ad 
apicem  inerassato  ;  secuodo  brevi ;  sequentibus  cjliudricis,  fere  aequali- 
bus,  singulis  primo  longitudine  sequalibus  :  oculis  prominentibus,  semi- 
globosis  :  palpis  maxillaribus  crassis,  apice  ovato-rotundatis.  Thorax 
transversus,  modice  convexus  ;  disco  baud  impresso  ;  lateribus  sub-rectis, 
anguate  margiuatis  ;  angulis  anticis  incrassatis,  glandula  setifera  in- 
structis.  Elytra  thorace  latiora,  sub-elongata,  sub-paraUela,  postice  vix 
dilatata  ;  dorso  convexa,  infra  basim  non  transversim  impressa  ;  con- 
fusim  punctata.  Pedes  graciles,  elongati ;  coxis  anticis  erectis,  prosterno 
vix  separatis  ;  femoribus  posticis  baud  incrassatis ;  tibiis  omnibus  apice 
spina  acuta  armatis ;  tarsoriim  posticorum  articulo  primo  cseteris  con- 
junctis  longitudine  gequali.     Prosternuni  lineariforme,  fere  obsoletum. 

Type  Astena  atripes. 
Astena  may  be  known  from  IpJiidea  by  tbe  sborter  basal  joint  of 
the  binder  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  much  shorter  and  stouter  spine  at  the 
apex  of  the  tibiae ;  the  antennae,  also,  are  more  slender. 
Astena  atripes,  n.  a. 

Elongata,  sub-angustata,  convexa,  fusco-fulva,  nitida ;  antennis,  ore, 
pedibusqae  nigris ;  elytris  hasi  apicem  versus  leniter  dilatatis,  medio 
infra  basim  leviter  depressis,  subtiliter  punctatis.        Long.  4|  lin. 
Hab. :  India. 

Head  exserted,  face  triangular  ;  encarpse  sub-triangular,  contiguous. 
Thorax  two-thirds  broader  than  long ;  sides  narrowly  margined,  nearly 
straight,  distinctly  notched  in  the  middle,  slightly  converging  from  base 
to  apex  ;  basal  margin  oblique  on  either  side,  distinctly  notched  in  the 
middle ;  upper  surface  smooth,  very  minutely  punctured.  Elytra  much 
broader  than  the  thorax,  sub-parallel,  slightly  dilated  from  the  base 
towards  the  apex  ;  convex,  depressed  on  the  suture  just  below  the 
basilar  space ;  finely  but  distinctly  punctured. 

(To  le  continued). 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    ECO^i[OMY,    MOULTING,    AND    PUPATION 

OF    THE    LARVA    OF    LYONETIA    CLERCKELLA. 

BT   CHAKLES    HE  ALT. 

When  this  larva,  which,  it  is  well  known,  makes  long  serpentine 
mines  in  its  various  food-plants,  is  about  to  undergo  its  fii'st  moult,  it 
lies  in  a  quiescent  state  in  its  mine,  and  if  closely  examined  with  a  lens 
a  day  or  so  afterwards,  its  body  will  be  found  to  be  dusted  with 
a  number  of  very  minute  dark  spots ;    these  spots  enlarge,  until  at 
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length  the  whole  surface  of  the  larva's  body  has  a  dark  brown  spotted 
appearance  ;  when  this  stage  of  its  economy  is  reached,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  larva  to  throw  off  its  old  skin ;  on  the  skin 
splitting  at  the  head,  the  larva  gradually  eats  its  way  forward,  and  as 
it  feeds  with  the  under-side  of  its  body  facing  the  upper  surface  of  its 
food,  the  dark  horny  legs  on  its  second,  third,  and  fourth  segments,  as 
they  successively  make  their  appearance  out  of  the  old  skin,  become 
very  conspicuous  ;  the  larva's  head  is  then  very  pale  brown,  and  has  a 
dark  brown  spot  on  each  side,  tip  of  mouth  dark  brown,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  dull  green,  the  posterior  portion  still  remaining  in  its 
old  skin  is  not  traceable,  owing  to  the  dull  spotted  state  of  the  latter  ; 
at  length,  afte?  feeding  for  ten  hours,  it  entirely  escapes  from  its  old 
skin,  and  remains  motionless  for  some  time.  When  the  larva  quits  its 
old  skin,  and  continues  its  mine  straightforward,  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
the  locality  of  the  cast-off  skin,  owing  to  its  being  full  of  frass  ;  but 
sometimes  at  the  first  moment  of  moulting  the  skin  splits  at  the  side 
of  the  larva's  head,  through  which  opening  it  gradually  emerges. 
When  this  occurs,  the  old  skin  can  readily  be  detected,  as  it  then 
points  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  larva  is  feeding. 
When  the  larva  re-commences  feeding  the  body  becomes  pale  green,  and 
the  only  part  of  the  dorsal  vessel  discernable  is  the  anterior  portion, 
which  is  dark  green  ;  when  the  larva  is  nearly  full  fed  the  dorsal  vessel 
is  yellowish-green  throughout  its  entire  length  ;  and  when  quite  ftdl 
fed  it  is  no  longer  perceptible  ;  the  body  is  then  pale  green,  excepting 
the  ninth  segment,  which  is  yellow,  seemingly  as  though  the 
yellowish  fluid,  which  had  first  previously  traversed  the  dorsal  vessel, 
had  finally  settled  in  that  segment.  The  larva  then  quits  its  mine,  and 
wanders  about  in  search  of  a  suitable  spot  on  which  to  construct  its 
ingeniously  suspended  cocoon.  Immediately  after  the  larva  has  com- 
pleted its  cocoon,  it  lies  quiet  therein  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which 
it  throws  off  its  skin  for  the  second  time,  and  enters  the  pupal  state, 
the  cast-off  skin  remaining  collected  in  a  little  heap  outside  the  cocoon. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  segments  of  the  pupa  are  white,  and  the 
remaining  segments  pale  green;  eyes  coloui'less,  the  yellow  tint 
observable  on  the  ninth  segment  is  still  visible  in  the  pupa.  After 
some  tlu'ee  or  four  days,  the  feet,  and  the  tips  of  the  antennse,  turn 
dark,  the  eyes  become  encircled  with  a  pale  green  tint,  which  shortly 
afterwards  retires,  and  then  a  minute  black  speck  is  faintly  discernable 
in  the  centre  of  each  eye  ;  the  specks  slowly  enlarge  until  they  cover  the 
whole  expanse  of  each  eye,  turning  them  shining  black.  The  posterior 
portion  of  each  wing-case  becomes  blackish,  and  each  of  the  second  and 
third  segments  has  a  mark  on  its  back  ;  these  latter  marks  sometimes 
assiune  a  semi-circular  form.  About  the  ninth  day  the  imago  emerges 
from  the  pupa,  and  the  empty  pupa  skin  retains  the  dark  marks  at  the  lo- 
calities where  the  imago's  feet  and  tips  of  uutcnua)  lay  during  its  pupation. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   A    HEMIPTEROUS   INSECT   {QAPSU8  MINIATUS) 

NEW    TO    SCIENCE. 

BY   E.    PAEFITT. 

Vermilion  red  ;  antennae  setose-pubescent,  testaceous  red,  the  base 
and  apex  of  the  basal  joint,  a  band  in  the  middle  of  the  second,  and  the 
apex,  black  (the  third  and  fourth  broken  off). 

Thorax  with  two  blackish  lines  beginning  directly  behind  the 
prominent  eyes,  and  gradually  growing  wider  backwards.  These  lines 
are  continued  along  the  hemelytra,  interrupted  only  by  the  neuration, 
to  near  the  apex.  Scutellum  with  black  lines  on  the  edge  of  the  base. 
Hemelytra :  corium  vermilion  red,  the  cuneus  rather  paler,  membrane 
dusky,  the  nerve  in  the  centre  forming  a  sharp  angle,  vermilion  red. 

Wings  having  a  purplish  hue,  and  beautifully  iridescent. 

Body,  beneath,  coloured  as  above,  with  a  square  black  dot  on  the 
margin  of  each  segment. 

Legs  coloured  the  same  as  the  body,  pubescent,  the  tips  of  the 
tibia)  and  tarsi  black. 

Length  2'" ;  expanse  of  hemelytra  5'", 

The  above  beautiful  species  I  took  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
at  Exeter,  June,  1851.      I  forwarded  it  some  time  ago  to  Messrs- 
Douglas  &  Scott,  and  it  has  just  been  returned  to  me  as  new  to  science. 
I  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  making  it  known. 
Exeter,  September,  1865. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  AOIDALIA  NEW  TO  SCIENCE   AND   TO   BRITAIN. 
BY   H.    a.    KNAGGS,    M.D. 

AciDALiA  Mancttniata,  n.  sp.  Expansion  of  fore-wings  8"'-9"'. 
Pale  ochreous  white,  dusted  with  exceedingly  minute  black  atoms; 
fore- wings  with  five  more  or  less  distinct  nearly  parallel  transverse  lines, 
central  dots  either  absent  or  barely  perceptible ;  hind  margins  of  all  the 
wings  at  the  insertion  of  the  cilia  most  minutely  but  distinctly  dotted. 

This  species  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  A.  suhsericcata 
and  A.  straminata,  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

From  A.  subsericeata  this  insect  is  readily  distinguished  (1)  by 
the  less  pointed  apex  of  its  fore- wing,  (2)  by  the  warmer  ochreous  tint 
of  its  ground  colour,  (3)  by  the  less  degree  of  silkiness,  (4)  by  the 
very  minutely  but  distinctly  dotted  margin  (the  margins  of  the  wings 
of  subsericeata  are  sometimes  dotted,  but  not  in  the  same  minute  and 
distinct  manner),  (5)  by  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  transverse 
lines,  &c.,  &c. 
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From  A.  straminata  it  is  at  once  separated  (1)  by  the  paler  ground 
colour  of  its  wings,  (2)  by  the  absence  of  the  conspicuous  central 
dots,  (3)  by  the  marginal  dots  being  so  much  smaller,  (4)  by  the 
appearance  of  the  transverse  lines  (in  straminata  these  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  shades),  and  (5)  by  a  glance  at  the  under-surface, 
which  presents  an  abundance  of  striking  characters  ;  of  these,  two  or 
three,  being  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubts,  will  be  enough  for 
me  here  to  mention.  In  straminata  the  central  dots  are  strongly 
marked  (in  Mancuniata  either  faintly  or  not  at  all).  In  straminata  the 
sub-terminal  lines  are  crooked  and  strongly  denticulated,  so  much  so, 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  their  being  formed  of  a  chain  of  little 
dots  (in  Mancuniata  they  are  uninterrupted  and  gently  curved,  not 
crooked).  In  stramniata  the  marginal  border  is  very  distinctly  dotted 
(in  Mancuniata  the  marginal  border  is  rather  indistinctly  marked  with  an 
interrupted  line,  composed  of  dashes  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
insertion  of  the  cilia),  &c.,  &c. 

The  examples  from  which  I  have  taken  the  above  description 
consist  of  six  bred  specimens.  These  were  sent  up,  together  with 
other  insects,  to  London  by  Mr.  Batty,  of  South  Street,  Park,  Sheffield, 
and  were  shown  to  me  as  A.  subsericeata,  when  I  at  once  saw  that 
they  were  distinct  both  from  that  species  and  from  A.  straminata. 
How  this  neat  little  wave  could  have  been  passed  over  as  the  former  I 
know  not ;  certainly  the  resemblance  is  but  slight.  I  have  subse- 
quently satisfied  myself  that  it  is  abundantly  distinct  from  any 
described  species. 

On  the  16th  October  Mr.  Doubleday,  in  answer  to  my  request  for 
his  assistance  in  the  matter  (on  which  occasion  I  forwarded  three 
examples  each  of  A.  subsericeata,  straminata,  and  the  insect  under 
consideration,  respectively),  writes,  "  The  first  three  are  certainly 
subsericeata ;  the  next  three  straminata=marginepunctata  of  Dale  ;  the 
three  on  the  other  side  of  the  box  appear  to  be  distinct  from  either  of 
the  others,  although  closely  allied  to  subsericeata.  I  have  a  single 
continental  specimen  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  species,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  named  ;  from  the  ticket  on  the  pin,  '  No.  4,'  I 
should  think  it  came  from  the  late  Mr.  Q-utch's  collection,  of  which  I 
purchased  two  or  three  drawers  in  Stevens'  Eooms."  *  *  *  "I 
have  two  ^  and  one  $  ,  A.  byssinata,  from  Herr  Lederer ;  they  are 
quite  distinct  from  either  of  your  insects.  Herrich-SchoefFer  has 
figured  a  great  many  Acidalia,  and  perhaps  you  might  find  yoiu*  species 
amongst  them." 
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Herri ch-Scboeffer's  work  was  accordingly  carefully  searched 
through  without  success :  that  of  Guenee  had,  of  course,  been  previously 
rigidly  scrutinised  :  and  subsequently  the  "  Stettin  Ent,  Zeitung,"  the 
"  "Wiener  Ent.  Monatschrift,"  &c.,  have  been  duly  consulted. 

On  the  16th  October,  also,  Mr.  Batty  wrote  to  me  as  follows,  in 
reply  to  my  request  for  information  respecting  these  specimens.  "  Of 
the  six  subsericeata  you  speak  about,  some  I  bred,  some  came  from 
Manchester ;  a  friend,  who  sent  me  a  lot  of  eggs  from  Manchester, 
termed  them  subsericeata ;  I  sent  Mr.  Hellins  four  larvjE,  which  were  all 
he  required,  and  he  said  at  the  time  that  they  were  different  looking  larvce 
from  some  [of  subsericeata]  he  had  had  before.  I  bred  a  goodly  number 
of  the  perfect  insect ;  the  larvae  fed  on  knotgrass." 

Kentish  Town,  N.W.,  \%th  October. 


Ccuptwre  of  Argyrmis  Laihonia  at  Dover. — On  the  16th  September,  I  captured 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  T.  Clark,  nurseryman  here,  a  splendid  Argyrmis  Lathonia.  It 
settled  on  a  bed  of  Zinnias,  and  I  let  the  net  fall  perpendicularly  over  it,  imagining 
it  was  either  Euph/rosyne  or  Selene,  but  the  sight  of  the  under-side  of  the  wings  at 
once  removed  all  doubt,  the  largeness  of  the  silver  spots,  and  the  row  of  seven 
brown  rings  with  silver  centres,  giving  the  insect  a  truly  queenly  appearance.  The 
specimen  was  very  perfect,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  at  all  by  its  long 
flight,  supposing  it  to  have  crossed  the  channel. 

The  specimen,  which  is  a  ? ,  has  laid  three  eggs  since  I  caught  her. — John  D. 
Richardson,  Conservatory  Cottage,  Charlton,  Dover,  Kent. 

Vanessa  AnUopa  near  Tenterden. — Whilst  shooting  at  Rolanden,  near  Tenter- 
den,  Kent,  on  the  7th  September,  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  F.  Antiopa  flying  over 
a  hop  garden. —Robert  Mitfokd,  Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  I7th  October,  1865. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  at  Southsea. — Yesterday  I  was  greatly  pleased  at  becoming 
possessed  of  a  real  live  celerio,  in  fair,  almost  fine,  condition. 

It  was  captured  by  Mrs.  ColUns,  a  lady  residing  at  Southsea.  It  seems  that 
her  house  adjoins  some  gardens,  and  has  a  grape  vino  growing  on  its  back  wall. 
A  bed  room  window  near  which  the  vine  is  trained  was  open,  and  as  the  lady 
entered  the  room,  she  discovered  the  insect  on  the  toilet  cover,  and  deftly  clapped 
a  tumbler  over  it.  Knowing  my  taste  for  insects,  she  kindly  sent  it  to  me.  I 
judge,  from  the  extreme  slenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
antennaj,  that  it  must  be  a  male. 

Noticing  that  Stainton  says  that  this  insect  is  often  attracted  by  light,  I  have 
induced  Mrs.  Collins  to  set  up  a  carriage  lamp  in  the  room,  with  the  window  open 
after  dusk,  hoping  thereby  to  attract  more  should  there  be  any  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— William  Horn,  Portsmouth,  Scjutemher  27th,  18C5. 
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Capture  of  Chirroccvmpa  celerio  at  flowers  of  Oeranium  and  Physianthus. — I 
have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  Chosrocamipa  celerio,  fresh 
and  in  beautiful  condition,  on  the  29th  of  last  mouth,  about  twenty  minutes  past 
six  o'clock,  or  just  dusk.  I  took  it  with  the  net  whilst  hovering  over  the  flowers 
of  a  bed  of  Geranium  (Christine)  ;  this  is  the  second  specimen  I  have  taken  in  the 
garden  at  Brantingham,  ten  miles  from  Hull. 

I  took  one  in  1846,  fast  by  the  proboscis  in  a  flower  of  Physianthus  albicans, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  excellent  insect  capturers  ;  these  flowers  are  very  sweet 
and  attractive,  and  the  stamens  are  so  placed,  that  the  slightest  touch  by  the  pro- 
boscis of  an  insect  entering  the  nectary,  causes  them  and  the  anthers  to  close 
firmly  round  it.  I  have  seen  this  plant  with  dozens  of  insects  upon  it,  Plusia 
gamma  in  abundance. — K.  C.  Kingston,  Brantingham  Garden,  near  Brough,  East 
York,  October  Uh,  1865. 

DescHption  of  the  larva  of  Agrotis  aquilina. — Larvae  of  this  species,  more  than 
half  grown,  were  kindly  obtained  for  me  on  the  15th  May,  1865,  by  Mr.  T.  Last,  a 
naturalist,  of  the  Boroitgh  Road,  Ipswich,  who  informed  me  they  were  taken  under 
tufts  of  the  common  plantain,  and  advised  their  having  the  narrow-leaved  plantain 
as  a  change  of  diet ;  and  from  a  later  communication  I  learnt  that  they  would  eat 
various  low  plants,  such  as  poppies,  chickweed,  knot-grass,  and  even  onions,  and 
that  no  Galium  existed  within  half-a-mile  of  their  locality,  and  that  in  rearing  them 
in  captivity,  a  change  and  variety  in  food-plants  would  be  essential  to  their  doing 
well.  The  few  I  had,  however,  did  remarkably  well  on  clover  and  Plantago  lanceo- 
lata ;  they  burrowed  after  the  manner  of  many  of  the  genus,  during  the  day,  and 
crawled  forth  to  attack  their  food  at  night,  and  were  full  fed  by  the  20th  June,  and 
the  perfect  insects  emerged  from  July  24th  to  29th,  varying  much  in  markings,  no 
two  specimens  being  alike,  excepting  in  the  general  tint  of  warm  brown,  peculiar 
to  this  species. 

The  larva,  when  full  grown,  is  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  cylindrical,  and  rather 
shining.  The  head  grey-brown,  mottled  with  blackish  ;  the  back  dingy  brown,  a 
dorsal  line  of  rather  paler  grey-brown,  the  sub-dorsal  Hne  black,  edged  below  with 
a  thin  line  of  grey-brown,  and  which,  like  the  dorsal  line,  runs  through  the  blackish 
plate  on  the  second  segment ;  to  this  succeeds  a  broad  stripe  of  dingy  blackish- 
green,  then  another  thin  lino  of  grey -brown,  followed  by  another  broad  stripe  of 
dingy  blackish-green,  the  black  spiracles  being  situated  along  its  lower  edge ;  the 
belly  and  legs  grey -brown,  the  warty  spots  dark  brown  and  not  very  conspicuous  ; 
the  general  aspect  of  the  larva  very  dark  and  dingy. — Wm.  Buckler,  Sept.,  1865. 

Sterrha  sacraria  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — I  took  this  species,  this  year,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  nearly  opposite  to  Hurst  Castle.  I  was  beating  some  ftu-ze  and  grass, 
when  it  flew  out  and  settled  a  few  inches  from  the  spot. — J.  C.  Dale,  Glanvillea 
Wootton,  October  5th,  1865. 

Sterrlm  eacraria  at  St.  John's  Wood. — I  possess  a  fine  male  sacraria,  captured 
two  or  three  years  since  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Hind,  the  astronomer :  this  example, 
which  has  not  been  previously  recorded,  was  taken  ofi"  a  fence  close  by  South  Bank, 
Regent's  Park.— H.  G.  Knaggs,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 
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Sterrha  sacraria  near  Ryde. — A  beautiful  speoimon  of  this  insect  was  beaten 
out  of  brambles  upon  St.  Helen's  Dover,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  9th  of  September ; 
but  as  it  differs  somewhat  from  any  description  T  have  seen,  I  send  you  the  following 
account. 

Front  wings  light  straw  colour,  with  a  bright  pink  oblique  stripe  from  the 
costal  to  the  inner  margin,  and  also  a  pinh  stripe  along  the  costal  ma/i'gin  from  the 
base  more  than  half  way  along.  The  under-side  of  the  front  wings  are  tipped  with 
pink,  and  the  oblique  stripe  shows  through  of  a  purple  colour.  A  second  specimen 
has  since  been  seen,  but  not  captured. — Jas.  Ingram,  St.  Helen's  Schools,  Nettle- 
stone,  Ryde,  Tsle  of  Wight,  Septemher,  1865. 

[We  have  seen  this  beautiful  example  ;  the  pink  costal  stripe  is  not  unusual 
in  continental  specimens. — Eds.] 

Description  of  the  la/rva  of  Sterrha  sacraria. — In  the  September  No.  of  this 
Magazine,  p.  92,  Mr.  McLachlan  records  the  capture  of  a  female  of  this  species  near 
Worthing  on  the  afternoon  of  August  19th.  That  same  day  she  laid  seven  eggs, 
which  were  forthwith  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  can  now  give  a 
good  account  of  six  of  them,  one  unfortunately  having  been  crushed  in  the  quill 
during  its  journey. 

The  larvEe  were  hatched  August  29th,  reached  full  growth  and  spun  up  between 
September  20th  and  30th,  and  the  six  pupae  at  the  present  date  look  hvely 
and  well. 

The  shape  of  the  egg  is  singular — a  very  long  narrow  oval,  with  the  under-side 
flattened,  and  when  seen  under  an  inch  lens,  it  appears  to  be  finely  dotted  all  over, 
as  well  as  ornamented  with  rows  of  hexagonal  network ;  its  colour  when  first  laid 
is  a  pale  greenish-yellow,  changing  in  a  day  or  two  to  a  bright  coral-red,  and  from 
that  to  a  smoky-grey  a  few  hours  before  the  escape  of  the  larva. 

The  larva  on  its  first  appearance  is  translucent  and  whitish,  with  a  broad  (that 
is  broad  in  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  the  tiny  creature)  purpUsh-red  lateral  stripe, 
as  pretty  a  youngling  as  I  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  in  my  experience  of 
Lepidopterous  larvae.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  length  was  about  * -inch  j  the  white 
colour  changed  to  a  soft  grey,  the  lateral  stripe  brownish-red,  and  comparatively 
narrower  than  at  first.  After  another  week  the  length  was  about  j^-inch,  the  lateral 
stripe  gone,  and  the  colour  either  a  pale  green  or  greenish-brown  on  the  back,  with 
the  belly  grey. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  week  the  last  change  of  skin  took  place,  and  the 
larva  began  to  put  on  its  mature  appearance. 

When  full  grown,  the  length  is  a  full  inch.  The  shape  slender,  cylindrical, 
tapering  very  gradually  towards  the  head ;  the  skin  smooth,  with  a  few  bristles, 
chiefly  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  segments  :  the  head  rather  flat,  and  widish. 
When  at  rest  the  larva  is  not  quite  straight,  the  back  being  slightly  raised ;  when 
disturbed  it  curls  up  spirally  (Hke  an  Acidalia),  forming  about  a  coil  and  a  half. 

The  colour  on  the  back  is  either  a  full  green  or  a  blue-green — velvety,  with  the 
posterior  segments  more  yellowish-green,  the  belly  a  delicate  whitish-green,  and 
the  segmental  folds  yellow.  The  head  palo  brownish-red,  on  either  lobe  a  pale 
stripe  bordered  above  with  brighter  red,  and  below  with  darker  brown  :    the  very 
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fine  doreal  lino,  paler  than  the  ground,  is  bordered  throughout  more  or  less  distinctly 
with  lines  of  either  a  bright  rust  or  deep  red  colour,  which  at  each  of  the  folds,  after 
segment  five,  expand  into  a  V,  with  the  apex  pointing  forward,  and  enclose  a 
three-cornered  yellowish-white  spot ;  the  dorsal  line  becomes  more  distinct,  and 
its  borders  of  a  stronger  red  after  segment  eight :  the  anal  flap  and  ventral  legs  are 
tinged  with  purplish-pink  ;  there  are  two  very  fine  faint  brownish-green  and  sub- 
dorsal lines ;  the  region  of  the  spiracles  yellowish-green,  becoming  a  more  decided 
yellow  stripe  in  segments  two,  three,  and  four,  and  eleven,  twelve,  and  thirteen  ; 
and  running  down  the  anal  pair  of  legs  ;  the  spiracles  reddish. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  this  larva  varies  greatly  during  its 
growth,  the  first  and  last  stages  being  the  most  beautiful. 

The  pupa  in  shape  is  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  very  flexible  ;  the  head- 
case  projecting  and  much  smaller  than  the  body,  which  is  tolerably  uniform  in 
thickness  ;  the  wing  cases  distinct,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  reaching 
halfway  between  the  head  and  tail ;  the  antennae-cases  reaching  one  or  two  seg- 
ments ftirther.  Colom-  a  pale  yellowish-olive,  head  and  wing-cases  pale  olive-green, 
finely  outhned  with  black  :  the  segmental  folds  and  dots  along  the  side  of  the  ab- 
domen are  dark  also ;  the  tip  of  the  anal  segment  and  the  short  blunt  spike  homy 
and  brown.  Enclosed  in  an  open  fine  network  of  dirty  yellow  silk,  either  between 
the  stems  of  the  food-plant,  or  against  the  sides  or  cover  of  the  cage. 

The  food  chosen  was  Polygonum  aviculare,  and  the  rate  of  growth  plainly  shows 
that  it  was  eaten  freely ;  no  doubt  there  are  other  plants  equally  acceptable,  and 
M.  Carl  Plotz,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  drawings,  had  figured  this  larva  on  a  species 
of  Chamomile. — John  Hellins,  October  4<^. 

Sterrha  sacraria  Ired. — At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  the  pupse  referred  to  in  my 
former  note  began  to  become  more  suSused  all  over  with  a  pale  brownish  tint,  and 
on  October  35th,  I  noticed  one  which  had  changed  to  a  smoky -black,  the  edges  of 
the  wing-cases  showing  a  rich  red  stripe,  and  in  the  evening  the  moth  emerged ; 
since  then  two  more  have  made  their  appearance,  and  by  the  end  of  this  week,  I 
expect  the  other  three  will  have  followed  their  example.  The  fore-wings  arc 
variable  in  tint — always  very  delicate  and  pretty ;  and  I  notice  that  the  moth  likes 
to  rest  with  its  wings  roofed  together  at  a  very  acute  angle,  after  the  manner  of 
CiUx  spirmla. — Id.,  October  \Sth. 

DescrvpUon,  c^c,  of  the  larva  of  Botys  asinalis. — On  3rd  last  July  I  received  from 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  of  Clifton,  some  eggs  of  this  species.  These  eggs  were  scale-Uke, 
being  very  flat,  of  a  slightly  oval  form,  deposited  in  little  patches  of  ten  or  less  on 
the  sides  of  the  chip  box ;  in  colour  they  were  very  slightly  greenish,  and  very 
shiny,  looking  somewhat  like  spots  of  grease.  On  being  examined  with  an  inch 
lens  after  the  larvae  were  hatched,  the  shell  appeared  to  bo  very  thin,  and  most 
delicately  reticulated. 

By  July  6th  the  heads  of  the  larva)  could  be  seen — like  a  tiny  black  dot  in  each 
egg,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  a  patch  of  toad's  spawn  ;  and  a  few  hours  after, 
they  began  to  make  their  debut,  little  tiny  yellowish  fellows  with  dark  heads. 
Mr.  Hudd  had  conjectured  the  food  to  be  Rubia  peregrina  (madder),  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  right ;  the  larva?  at  once  fed  freely  on  the  flowers  and  young- 
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seeds  of  this  plant,  and  began  to  increase  in  bulk,  growing  paler  in  colour,  but  j 
showing  a  dark  line  down  the  back.  After  a  time  they  seemed  to  take  to  the 
leaves  of  the  madder,  eating  out  the  thick  substance  of  them  from  below,  and 
leaving  the  upper  skin  quite  perfect  in  large  transparent  blotches  ;  I  should  have 
said  that  from  the  first  they  spun  themselves  little  hammocks,  with  a  hole  at  either 
end,  after  the  custom  of  their  tribe,  in  which  they  passed  a  great  deal  of  their  time. 
By  29th  July  they  had  attained  some  size,  and  had  become  translucent,  of  a  shining 
light  brownish  colour,  with  brown  dorsal  markings.  By  7th  August  they  were 
gi'own  as  big  as  they  intended  to  grow,  and  one  or  two  showed  symptoms  of  changing. 
At  this  time  the  length  was  about  f -inch,  the  figure  tapering  towards  each  end,  legs 
sixteen,  the  head  small  and  flat,  the  segmental  divisions  strongly  cut,  a  horny  plate 
on  second  segment,  the  whole  skin  very  translucent  and  shining,  with  a  few  bristles. 

The  colour  was  a  yellowish-brown  on  the  back,  paler  and  more  greyish  below, 
the  reddish-brown  dorsal  line  rather  interrupted,  the  sub-dorsal  stripe  broader, 
brownish,  and  containing  within  it  two  large  black  dots  on  each  segment ;  a  broad 
brown  lateral  stripe  below  again,  with  one  black  dot  within  it  on  the  front  of  each 
segment,  the  spiracles  black.  On  examination  with  a  lens  the  colours  appeared 
more  pinkish. 

August  8th,  and  following  days,  the  eight  or  nine  larvae  which  I  had  succeeded 
in  rearing,  spun  themselves  up  to  the  sides  of  their  flower-pot  in  silk  webs,  and 
changed  to  rather  slender  bright  red  pupEe,  with  the  antennse  and  wing-casea 
reaching  far  down  the  abdomen,  and  ending  in  a  projecting  knob,  August  31st, 
and  two  following  days,  there  emerged  five  images,  rather  undersized,  but  very 
perfect.  I  suppose  in  nature  this  species  cannot  be  double-brooded.  Mr.  Hudd 
has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  dates  of  its  appearance. 

This  year  he  took  the  moths  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  could  see  no  more 
after  the  middle  of  the  month ;  however,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  he  has  found 
in  his  garden  (on  madder  growing  there)  two  very  young  larvEe,  and  the  eggs 
whence  these  emerged  could  not  have  been  laid  earlier  than  August  20th ;  in  1864 
he  took  the  moth  on  August  14th ;  and  he  tells  me  he  once  knew  it  taken  at  Ivy 
so  late  as  the  end  of  September,  but  it  was  then  in  a  very  worn  condition. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  thanking  Mr.  Hudd  heartily  for  enabling 
me  to  work  out  the  earlier  stages  of  this  moth  so  satisfactorily. — John  Hellins, 
September  6th. 

Achroia  grisella. — I  have  the  ddbris  of  a  bee-hive  swarming  with  this  species, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  supply  any  one  in  want  of  it. — E.  Skepper,  13,  Abbeygate 
Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

A  new  locality  for  QelecMa,  pinguinella. — Quite  recently,  whilst  on  a  visit  to 
Colchester,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  detecting  half-a-dozen  fine  examples  of  this 
novelty  in  a  box  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  has  lately  taken  up  the  study  of 
Entomology.  He  informed  me  that  the  species  had  been  abundant  this  season,  and 
that  he  had  bred  specimens  from  pupse  found  in  decayed  wood  of  poplars  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  above-named  locality.  He  could,  he  said,  have  collected  at 
least  a  couple  of  hundred  pupa)  had  he  been  so  inclined. — F.  Bond,  21,  Adelaide 
Road,  N.W.,  October  10th,  1865. 
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Note  on  the  larva  of  Lavemn  suh-bistrigella. — I  observe  there  is  a  trifling  dis- 
crepancy between  Dr.  Rossler's  notice  of  the  habit  of  the  larva  (p.  105),  and  my 
own  (p.  106).  Dr.  Rossler  states  that  it  feeds  down  from  the  tip  of  the  pod.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  at  all  the  general  rule,  often  indeed  I  have  found  the  larva  at 
the  lowor  end,  the  upper  part  being  full  of  seed.  The  position  of  the  larva  is 
generally  indicated  by  the  thickness  and  curve  of  the  pod.  By  holding  it  up  to  the 
light,  the  small  hole  in  the  side  through  which  the  larva  entered  is  often  visible, 
vrhen  it  cannot  be  seen  otherwise. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  when  young  the  larva  feeds  only  on  one  of  the  four  rows 
of  seeds  contamod  in  the  pod,  though  when  larger  it  certainly  clears  all  before  it, 
and  I  think  it  probable  that  after  feeding  along  one  row  it  turns  round  and  feeds 
back  on  the  next,  since  it  empties  the  pod  before  leaving  it. — 0.  G.  Barkett,  Hasle- 
mere,  Surrey. 

Bedellia  sommdcntclla  -  -Last  mouth  the  larva  of  this  species,  which  is  so 
notoriously  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  occurred  abundantly  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Norwood  Junction  Railway  Station. 

It  is  now  some  seven  or  eight  years  since  I  last  saw  any  of  these  larvaa ;  they 
were  then  plentiful  both  at  (Jreenhithe  and  Addington  Road,  Norwood,  close  to  the 
locality  of  their  re-appearance.  I  have  searched  each  season  for  them,  but  without 
success  until  the  present. — Ohas.  Healy,  74,  Napier  Street,  Hoxton,  Oct.  3rtl,  1865. 

[The  abundance  of  this  species  this  year  has  been  marked,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  on  the  continent.  At  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
it  abundant  on  the  garden  convolvulus,  Ipomcea  purpu/rea ;  since  my  return  home 
I  have  noticed  it  on  the  same  plant  here. — H.  T.  S.,  Lewisham,  October  9th,  1865.] 

A  nevj  British  Pterophorus. — At  Frankfort  last  month,  I  noticed  in  the  col- 
lection of  my  friend,  Herr  Miihhg,  a  new  plume,  closely  allied  to  ochrodactylus, 
bearing  the  name  dichrndactylus.  The  following  day  I  visited  Dr.  Rossler,  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  again  I  saw  the  same  insect,  only  with  him  it  bore  the  name  ochro- 
dactylus, and  for  the  other  species  a  new  name  was  proposed  of  Bertrami.  Which 
is  the  veritable  ochrodactylus  will  probably  be  a  very  nice  question.  Herrich 
Schaffer  has  no  doubt  figured  dichrodactylus  under  that  name,  but  the  very  faults 
which  he  finds  with  Hiibner's  figure  would  imply  that  Hiibner  had  represented  the 
other  species. 

I  am  also  disposed  to  think  that  the  ochrodactylus  of  Zeller  is  also  dichrodacty- 
lus :  for  the  present,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  it  may  be  advisable  to  drop  the  name 
altogether.  We  have  in  heu  thereof  the  two  species  dichrodactylus,  Miihlig,  and 
Bertrami,  Rossler. 

Dichrodactylus  feeds  on  tansy  {Tanacetum  vultjare)  in  July,  and  the  moth  ap- 
peal's in  August.  Bertrami  feeds  on  Achillea  ptarmica  early  in  June,  and  the  perfect 
insect  appears  towards  the  end  of  that  month. 

To  describe  the  insects  one  requires  a  series  of  bred  specimens  of  both,  whereas 
I  have  only  a  single  bred  specimen  of  dichrodactylus,  this  was  bred  from  a  pupa 
on  tansy  at  Chudleigh,  in  June,  1850,  and  which  appeared  in  the  perfect  state 
July  5th.     Of  Bertrami  I  have  no  bred  specimens. 

Dichrodactylus  has  the  apex  of  the  anterior  wings  more  prolonged,  more  falcate 
than  in  Bcrt/rami,  and  the  brown  scales  on  the  hind  margin  of  the  third  feather  of 
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the  posterior  wings  should  bo  more  distinct.  The  best  character  is,  however,  fur- 
nished by  tho  hind  legs  :  in  Bertrami  the  tibiae  are  shghtly  browned,  but  the  tarsi 
are  spotless  whitish ;  in  dichrodactyhis  the  tibiae  are  brown  at  the  middle  and 
apex,  and  there  is  a  brown  spot  at  the  end  of  the  first  tarsal  joint.  These  three 
dark  spots  have,  in  bred  specimens,  a  very  conspicuous  appearance. 

I  believe  tho  two  species  will  be  found  mixed  in  most  collections,  though 
caught  specimens  will  bo  of  little  use  where  the  difierences  are  so  slight.  Next 
year  wo  shall  probably  all  set  to  work  to  breed  both  species. 

Hcrr  Miihlig  has  described  his  dichrodactylus  in  the  Stettin  Entomologische 
Zeitung  for  1863,  p.  113.  Dr.  Rossler  has  described  his  Bei-trami  in  the  8th  volumo 
(which  I  am  sorry  to  hear  is  the  last)  of  the  Wiener  Entomolog.  Monatschrift,  p.  53. 
— H.  T.  Stainton,  Mountsfield,  October  13th,  1865. 

Note  on  the  food  of  Pterophorus  acanthodactylus. — I  have  occasionally  taken  in 
my  garden  a  specimen  or  two  of  P.  acanthodactylus,  and  not  having  any  "  rest- 
barrow  "  growing  near,  suspected  some  other  food-plant.  I  have  just  bred  two 
specimens  from  pupae  I  found  firmly  attached  by  the  tail  end  to  the  flower- 
stalks  of  a  scarlet  geranium  growing  in  a  pot.  I  had  observed  that  the  leaves  were 
much  eaten  by  some  small  larvse,  as  were  also  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
tips  of  the  flower-buds,  which  induced  the  search.  The  pupae  were  then  but  just 
spun  up,  and  were  of  a  lightish  green  colour,  becoming  darker  as  the  development 
advanced.—  H.  D'Orville,  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  October  1st,  1865. 

[Professor  Zeller  found  a  larva  of  this  species  on  a  Pelargonium  obtained  from 
a  garden,  July  20th,  1846.  It  bored  into  the  buds,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
it  attacked  the  leaves.  This  circumstance  I  had  always  thought  accidental,  till 
my  attention  was  more  directed  lately  to  the  polyphagous  habits  of  this  and  the 
allied  punctidactyhis . 

Professor  Frey  has  lately  begun  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Mittheilungen  der 
Schweizerischen  Entomologischen  Gesellschaft  "  a  notice  of  the  Swiss  Micro- 
Lepidoptera,  giving  briefly  their  occurrence  and  habits,  but  without  descriptions. 
We  there  read  that  cosmodactylus  (our  punctidactylus)  occurs  on  the  seeds  of 
columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris) ,  and  on  Geranium  pratense,  and  that  acanthodactylus 
is  unusually  polyphagous,  occurring  on  Ononis  spinosa  and  repens,  Stachys  speciosa 
and  coccinea,  and  the  Pelargoniums  of  our  gardens. — H.  T.  S.,  Oct.  IZth,  1865.} 

Captures  in  South  Wales. — Towards  the  end  of  May  my  cousin  was  staying 
here,  and  we  entomologised  a  good  deal  at  the  time.  Amongst  other  and  commoner 
things  I  took  the  following. 

Sesia  bomhyliformis  (in  abundance),  Trochilium  culiciforme  (a  splendid  speci- 
men, sunning  itself  on  a  birch  tree),  Procris  statices  (commonly),  Grammesia 
t/rilinea  var.  bilinea  (four  or  flve),  Selenia  luna/ria  (one),  Macaria  notata,  Eupithccia 
pulchellata  (two),  Melanippe  galiata  and  Hydrelia  uncana  (abundantly). 

Others  of  less  note  were  very  acceptable  to  our  cabinets,  and  amongst  them 
N.  pilantaginis,  wliich  I  hopo  some  day  to  turn  up  in  plenty. 

I  was  also  iutorostod  this  year  in  lighting  upon  the  head  quarters  of  Argyrolepia 
'Ba^tmanniana,  which  I  found,  though  exceedingly  local,  in  considerable  numbers. 
I  had  previously  taken  only  two  specimens  of  it. — John  T.  D,  Llewelyn,  Peullor- 
gare,  Swansea. 
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Cwptwes  at  light — From  the  11th  to  the  I7th  September,  I  took  the  following 
species  of  Lepidoptera  oflF  gas  lamps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charlton, 

E.  fuscantaria,  10  c?  and  1  ?  .  0.  xerampelina,  1  J  .  C.  fluviata,  1  cf  and 
2  9 .  A.  citraria,  1  (? .  N.  crassicornis,  1  ? ,  and  if.  popularis,  1  $ ,  besides 
various  others  too  common  to  enumerate. 

Seven  of  the  above  fuscantaria,  including  the  $  ,  v/ere  taken  on  one  night  off 
lamps  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ash  trees.  The  ?  fuscantaria,  and  also  one  of 
the  ?  fluviata,  deposited  ova,  the  latter  soon  hatched,  and  are  now  in  pupa. — 
Albert  H.  Jones,  Eltbam. 

Note  on  the  identity  of  two  species  of  Aterica,  a.  genus  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera. — 
I  was  much  surprised,  during  a  re-arrangement  of  the  insects  in  the  Museum 
Collection,  belonging  to  the  African  genus  Aterica,  to  find  how  very  closely  A. 
Meleagris  seemed  to  be  allied  to  A.  stictica;  yet  a  glance  at  the  under-side  of  the 
two  species  showed  at  once  how  necessary  it  was,  without  further  evidence,  to 
separate  them,  especially  as  the  colouring  of  the  upper-side  in  stictica  is  much 
paler  than  in  Meleagris,  and  the  apical  portion  of  the  front  wings  is  rather  more 
produced  ;  however,  upon  examining  all  the  specimens  in  our  Collection  under  the 
name  of  A.  Meleagris,  I  found  three  intermediates,  which  will,  I  think,  make  it 
necessary  to  unite  the  two  species.  The  first  of  these  varieties  is  from  Sierra 
Leone,  and  shows  most  of  the  white  spots  on  the  under-side,  but  not  so  distinctly 
as  in  Meleagris ;  the  second,  frorp  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  is  rather  paler 
below,  with  pale  ochreous  spots,  many  of  them  ill-defined ;  the  third,  from  Abys- 
sinia, resembles  the  preceding  one,  excepting  that  it  has  shades  of  a  slightly  darker 
colour  on  the  inner-side  of  the  central  rows  of  spots,  and  the  front  wings  are  a 
little  more  produced  at  the  apex. — A.  G.  Butler,  F.Z.S.,  Zoological  Department, 
British  Museum. 

Occwrence  of  an  Atoma/ria  new  to  the  British  list. — Last  year,  while  overhauling 
some  old  Scottish  captures,  I  found  an  Atomaria  which  was  unknown  to  me.  By 
its  size  and  colour  A.  ferruginea  was  at  once  suggested.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  its 
antennae,  however,  revealed  a  three-,  instead  of  a  two-jointed  club,  as  in  the  species 
just  named.  Some  time  afterwards,  through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Sharp, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  plates  and  descriptions  in  Sturm's  work. 
There  I  found  my  insect  well  delineated  and  described  under  the  name  of  A.  diluta, 
Erichson  (Ins.  Deutschl.,  iii.,  380,  6).  It  belongs  to  the  section  in  which  the  an- 
tennae are  closely  approximated  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  resembles  A.  urnbrina 
in  shape,  but  has  no  short  longitudinal  depressions  at  the  base  of  the  thorax,  which 
is  veiy  nearly  as  wide  as  the  elytra.  The  entire  insect  is  testaceous,  shining,  and 
rather  depressed,  with  long  robust  antenna) ;  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
wide  and  fine  punctuation  of  the  thorax,  of  which  the  sides  are  but  slightly  nar- 
rowed in  front,  where  they  terminate  in  a  alight  but  distinct  and  acute  point. 

I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  this  year  by  Mr.  Sharp  near  Edinburgh, 
which  is  identical  with  my  insect. — R.  Hislop,  Blair  Bank,  Falku-k,  October,  1865. 

Occurrence  of  a  species  of  Scaphisoma  new  to  Britain. — I  captured,  at  Coombe 
Wood,  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  a  single  example  of  a  Scaphisoina,  which 
differs  materially  from  our  two  recorded  species  of  that  gpuus,  and  which  I  am 
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inoHncd  to  refer  to  8.  assimilis  (Sohiipp),  Erichs.,  Ins.  Deutsch.,  iii.,  10,  3.  While 
pointing  out  its  characters,  it  may  be  of  nso  to  some  of  our  readers  if  I  briefly  note 
also  those  of  its  allies  ;  both  of  wliicli  are  abundant  in  the  fangoid  growth  on  old 
stumps,  &C. 

8.  agaricinum  is  gouorally  deep  black  in  colour,  with  the  apical  margin  of  the 
elytra  narrowly  testaceous  ;  though  varieties  (possibly  immature  specimens)  occur 
which  arc  entirely  pitchy-rcd,  with  the  apex  of  the  elytra  testaceous.  In  shape  ifc 
is  oblong-oval ;  the  regularity  of  its  outline  being  only  broken  by  the  somewhat 
sudden  contraction  of  the  hinder  half  of  its  abruptly  truncated  elytra,  which  are 
rather  closely  and  delicately  (but  usually  somewhat  sharply)  punctured.  Its 
antennso  (as  in  the  other  species)  have  the  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  joints 
thickened ;  the  seventh  being  scarcely  so  wide  as  the  three  last,  and  the  eighth 
very  small,  barely  a  thu-d  as  largo  as  the  ninth  joint. 

The  punctuation  of  the  elytra  alone  does  not  always  afford  a  safe  diagnosis  for 
this  species,  as  it  appears  to  vary  somewhat  in  strength  and  closeness. 

S.  holeti  is  pitchy-red ;  with  the  thorax  shorter  and  moro  contracted  in  front 
than  in  8.  agaricinum,  and  the  elytra  rather  wider  in  the  middle,  with  the  sutiu'al  striaj 
more  evident,  and  the  punctuation  coarser  and  not  quite  so  close.  Its  antennao, 
also,  have  the  seventh  joint  rather  wider  than  the  three  apical  joints,  and  the  eighth 
more  than  half  as  large  as  the  ninth. 

8.  assimilis,  from  Erichson's  description  (loc.  cit.),  appears  to  resemble  8. 
agaricinum  in  size  and  shape,  but  to  differ  from*  that  species  in  having  its  elytra 
more  thickly  punctured  and  pitchy -black,  with  the  apical  half  and  lateral  margins 
reddish-brown :  the  coloration,  however,  seems  sometimes  to  come  very  close  to 
that  of  8.  agcmcinum. 

The  antennae,  also,  have  the  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  joints  equal, 
and  narrower  and  more  attenuate  than  in  that  species ;  the  eighth  being  scarcely 
shorter,  and  but  a  little  thinner,  than  any  of  these  joints. 

From  jS.  holeti  it  may  be  known  by  its  narrower  build,  longer  thorax,  darker 
colour,  and  more  thickly  punctured  elytra,  which  have  the  sutural  striae  moro 
distinct,  and  the  suture  itself  broadly  keeled  ;  also  by  the  seventh  joint  of  its 
autennce  not  being  wider  than  the  rest. 

In  colour,  punctuation,  suture,  sutural  striaj,  and  structure  of  the  antennso,  my 
insect  agrees  with  these  characters  of  8.  assiinilis ;  but  it  is  rather  larger  than  8. 
agaricinum;  and  I  fail  to  perceive  any  narrowness,  as  compared  with  8.  boleti, 
beyond  a  slight  flattening  of  the  oval  outline,  between  the  hinder  angles  of  the 
thorax  and  the  middle  of  the  elytra  :  the  other  points,  however,  are  so  marked  as  to 
leave  little  or  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  being  8.  assimilis. 

Thomson  (Skand.  Col.,  iv.,  127,  2)  states  that  the  elytra  of  this  species  are 
"  minus  crehre  punctatis,"  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  Erichson's  diagnosis;  and 
his  remark  (loc.  cit.,  p.  128)  that  the  seventh  joint  of  the  antennae  is  scarcely  less 
than  its  neighbours,  is  clearly  meant  to  apply  to  the  eighth  joint. 

S.  limhata,  Dahl.,  Er.,  not  yet  recorded  as  British,  is  considerably  larger  than 
any  of  the  other  species  :  and  has  the  thorax  more  distinctly  punctured.  Its  elytra 
also,  which  are  broadly  margined  with  testaceous  at  tlie  apex,  are  thickly  and 
strongly  pnnctured  ;  and  the  eighth  joint  of  its  antennao  is  of  similar  relative  size 
to  that  of  ~S.  assirmlis  and  8.  holeti. 
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Although  theso  insects  soon  go  to  pieces  if  kept  in  laurel,  they  are  easy  to  set 
directly  after  being  killed  ;  care  must  be  taken,  in  displaying  their  slender  antennse, 
to  keep  all  the  joiuts  level,  as  the  club  is  apt  to  turn  in  a  different  direction  to  the 
thin  basal  joints. — E.  C.  Rye,  281,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  October,  1865. 

Notes  on  the  ivoolly  gall  of  the  Oak. — When  looking  for  currant  galls  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1865,  I  found  a  gall  on  oak  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  After  this 
date  I  continued  to  find  the  same  kind  of  galls  for  a  few  weeks,  and  from  an  ex- 
amination of  these,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  description.  Nothing  can 
give  a  better  idea  of  this  gall  than  a  ball  of  cotton  wool.  When  young  the  filaments 
are  very  white,  and  rather  transparent ;  when  the  gall  is  more  mature  they  change 
to  whity-brown.  In  the  first  stage,  their  whiteness  renders  them  very  conspicuous 
objects ;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  easily  mistaken  for  pale  oak  apples,  by  which 
I  always  mean  the  gall  of  Cynips  terminalis,  and  like  the  oak  apple,  they  often  have 
stipules  at  their  base  by  way  of  calyx.  I  have  never  seen  the  woolly  galls  except 
in  connection  with  the  male  catkins.  Two  small  ones,  found  by  me  May  16th,  were 
actually  growing  half-way  down  the  catkin,  in  currant  gall  style,  and  many  of  the 
larger  galls  have  the  end  of  a  catkin  protruding  from  them.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  is  always  the  male  catkin  stalk  which  is  punctured,  but  that  the  gall, 
when  full  grown,  often  entirely  hides  the  catkin.  In  the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is 
a  cluster  of  cells  ;  each  appears  to  have  its  own  shell,  and  is  less  united  to  its 
neighbour  than  in  the  well-known  Bedeguar  of  Cynips  rosce.  The  wool  is  also  com- 
posed of  simple  threads,  while  those  of  the  Bedeguar  have  lateral  projections.  In 
"  Insect  Architecture,"  page  382,  there  is  a  gall  described  and  figured  very  similar 
to  the  one  in  question,  and  I  suppose  my  gall  to  be  the  same  as  that  found  on  oak 
near  Bath  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Broome,  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological 
Society  on  the  7th  November,  1864,  by  Mr.  Stainton. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  first  flies  came  out,  after  this  I  had  swarms  of  them. 
The  first  parasite  appeared  on  the  12th,  they  proved  to  be  a  species  of  Eulophus. 
The  galls  did  not  cease  to  pi'oduce  flies  till  June  27th  ;  these  last  were  parasites. 
If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  can  furnish  me  with  the  name  of  this  gall- 
insect  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.— Henry  Waring  Ktdd,  Godalming,  Sept.  18i/i. 

Galls  on  the  oak. — I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Armistead  proposes  to 
pubhsh  a  work  upon  Galls,  as  this  subject  has  long  possessed  great  attractions 
for  me.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mode  in  which  the  artichoke  gall  of  the  oak  is 
formed  is  properly  explained  in  Entomological  works.  Instead  of  being  formed 
by  the  enlarged  scales  of  a  leaf-bud,  I  feel  certain,  from  my  own  observation,  that 
it  is  formed  out  of  the  morbidly  developed  bracts  which  are  normally  consolidated 
together  to  form  the  involucre  or  capsule  at  the  base  of  the  acorn.  Moreover,  the 
Cynips,  which  causes  this  malformation,  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  "  gall"  at  all,  for 
I  find,  by  examining  a  great  number  of  specimens,  that  the  larva  lives  within  the 
minute  abortive  acorn,  in  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  scales  forming  the  artichoke. 

I  possess  an  interesting  specimen,  which  I  think  clearly  shows  it  is  a  flower- 
bud  and  not  a  leaf-bud,  selected  by  Cynips  quercus-fjemtiui;  in  which  to  deposit  her 
egg.  It  is  a  twig  of  the  pedunculated  variety  of  the  oak,  and  at  its  extremity  is  an 
artichoke  gall  closely  sessile  by  the  side  of  two  terminal  buds.     A  little  below  this 
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is  a  long  pedancle  bearing  an  acorn  and  another  artichoke  gall,  the  latter  being  at 
its  summit.  I  have  another  specimen,  in  which  one  of  the  round  woody  galls  of 
Cynips  Kollari  {lignicola),  aud  one  of  tho  leafy  galls  of  Cynips  q.-yeiunuc,  stand 
close  together.  I  have  also  a  specimen  which  beautifully  shows  the  wonderful 
difference  of  effect  which  punctures  made  by  different  species  of  gall-fly  have,  not 
only  upon  the  same  plant,  but  also  upon  the  same  part  of  it.  On  a  twig  of  oak,  all 
closely  adjoining,  are  two  of  the  soft  spongy  galls  known  as  "  oak  apples,"  and  two 
of  tho  hard  round  woody  galls  of  Cynijps  Kollari.  The  two  pairs  stand  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  each  gall  being  opposite  its  fellow  of  the  same  kind.  The 
"  woolly  gall "  of  the  oak,  formed  by  Cynips  q.-ramuli,  is  common  here  in  early 
summer ;  and  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Armistead  means  by  "  the  cottony  gall  of  the 
oak,"  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  him  specimens  next  summer. — W.  S. 
M.  D'Urtjan,  Newport,  near  Exeter,  Se]ptember,  1865. 

Wasps  in  1865. — It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  when  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  in  August,  I  saw  wasps  in  abundance.  I  think  I  trod 
on  seventeen  in  one  pear.  Here,  however,  in  Gloucestershire  there  are  none.  The 
females  in  the  spring  were  more  numerous  than  I  ever  saw  them,  yet  I  have  found 
no  nest,  where,  in  other  years,  I  often  found  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Past  experience 
makes  mo  think  that  the  dry  weather  prevented  the  females,  either  from  forming 
the  nests  at  all,  or  from  progressing  with  them  if  formed.  In  Nottinghamshire 
the  sand  would  would  form  no  obstruction  compared  with  our  dry  and  hard  clay. 
One  hanging  nest  in  our  yard  became  minus  all  its  inmates  directly  after  the  first 
brood  was  hatched,— Rev.  E.  Hallett  Todd,  Windrush,  Burford,  October,  1865. 

Immense  swa/rms  of  Aphides  in  Scotland. — I  send  you  for  inspection  some 
specimens  of  a  small  four-winged  insect,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  but 
which  has  been  a  perfect  pest  for  the  last  mouth,  not  only  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  also  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  They  generally  appear  in  greatest  force  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  afternoou,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  one  cannot  walk  along  some 
of  the  streets  in  the  suburbs,  especially  in  the  southern  district,  without  having  to 
encounter  swarms  of  thorn.  They  render  one  very  uncomfortable  by  their  numbers, 
especially  when  they  get  into  one's  mouth  or  eyes.  The  fu'st  time  I  saw  them  was 
in  the  middle  of  last  month,  when  I  happened  to  be  passing  through  Elgin.  I  could 
hardly  get  along  the  street  for  them.  On  the  east  coast,  also  at  Prostonpans  and 
neighbourhood,  and  south  again  at  Peebles,  they  have  occurred  in  myriads.  To-day, 
however,  they  seem  to  be  decreasing,  probably  owing  to  the  change  in  the  tem- 
perature, the  thermometer  having  fallen  to  50°. — James  Haswell,  M.A.,  Edinburgh, 
7th  October,  1865. 

[The  insects  are  a  small  black  Aphis,  species  of  which  have  not  unfrequently 
been  recorded  as  appearing  in  immense  numbers.  We  beUeve  that  this  is  one  of  the 
so-called  "  cholera  flies,"  their  appearance  having  been,  by  some  kind  of  super- 
stition, considered  as  precursory  to  the  visitation  of  that  scourge. — Eds.] 


Case  of  extraordinary  virulence  in  the  bite  of  Stomoxys  calcitrans. — Some  weeks 
ago,  a  respectable  veterinary  surgeon  of  our  village  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had 
several  cows  under  his  care  which  were  suffering  from  the  bites  of  flies.  I  showed 
him  a  sot  specimen  of  Stomoxys  calcitrans,  Linn.,  which  he  at  once  pronounced  to 
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be  identical  with  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Wishing  to  make  sure  of  this  being 
the  case,  I  desired  him  to  take  some  in  the  act  of  biting,  and  send  them  to  me. 
This  he  did  the  next  day,  and  the  specimens  sent  were,  beyond  doubt,  Stomoxys 
caldtrans.  On  seeing  him  to-day  he  tells  me  that  he  had  at  one  time  fourteen  cows 
under  treatment.  The  animals  were  generally  bitten  on  the  outside  of  the  legs,  on 
the  shoulders,  and,  in  rare  cases,  on  the  neck.  In  some  of  the  severe  cases  the 
joints  were  so  much  swollen  that  the  poor  animals  could  not  bend  their  legs  to  lie 
down ;  and  in  them  the  inflammation  rose  so  high  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  the  outer 
skin  and  hair.  The  flies  appeared  to  prefer  the  knees  and  upper  portion  of  the 
foot  in  the  cow,  frequently  crawling  from  thence  to  the  hands  of  the  veterinary,  but 
on  him  their  bite  had  no  injurious  efl'ect.  And  the  surgeon,  to  whom  I  mentioned 
the  matter,  told  me  that  the  shoulders  of  his  carriage  horses  had  lately  been  swollen 
by  the  bite  of  the  same  fly. — Thos.  Jno.  Bold,  Long  Benton,  October  16Wi,  1865. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  Octoler  2nd,  1865. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  McLachlan  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stainton, 
dated  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  September  25tk,  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Schaum, 
one  of  the  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  exhibited  the  specimen  of  Sterrha  sacraria,  taken  by  his 
brother  at  Hove,  near  Brighton,  as  recorded  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  p.  92. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  part  of  a  collection  of  Buttei-flies  made  by  Lieut.  Do 
Crcspigny  in  Borneo. 

Mr.  Weir  exhibited  several  specimens  of  Xylvna  petrificata  recently  taken  at 
Pembury,  one  of  which  approached  X.  semibrunnea  in  its  dark  coloration.  Mr. 
Weir  also  mentioned  that  he  had  observed  an  example  of  Labia  minor  use  its 
anal  forceps  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  its  wings. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  some  insects  taken  by  the  Eev.  G.  F.  Browne  in  an 
ice-cave  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  was  hermetically  sealed  with 
a  wall  of  ice,  which  had  to  be  broken  through,  when  the  roof  was  found  to  be 
thickly  studded  with  the  insects.  They  consisted  of  two  species  of  Caddis-flies 
(genus  Stenophylax'),  and  a  large  ichneumon  (genus  Paniscus).  Mr.  Browne  asked 
how  these  insects  could  have  got  into  the  cave  ?  and  Mr.  McLachlan  suggested 
that,  with  respect  to  the  Caddis-flies,  the  larva3  might,  perhaps,  have  worked  their 
way  up  an  underground  stream,  of  which  there  were  indications,  but  this  idea 
would  not  explain  the  presence  of  the  ichneumon  ;  he  thought,  therefore,  that  there 
must  have  existed  some  external  entrance  unknown  to  Mr.  Browne. 

Mr.  Evans  exhibited  an  example  of  Vanessa,  Atalanta  presenting  a  mal- 
formation of  the  antennse. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  a  bulb  received  from  New  Granada,  which  was  infested 
with  the  patelUform  species  of  Coccus,  which  caused  great  destruction  to  similar 
bulbs.  He  remarked,  also,  that  all  the  individuals  were  females,  and  that  ho  had 
never  been  able  to  find  the  other  sex. 

Dr.  Wallace  mentioned  that  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  Lathonia  had  recently  been 
seen  near  Colchester. 

Dr.  Wallace  also  exliibited  the  various  stages  of  Bombyx  Cynthia  (the  Aila/nthus 
silk-worm),  and  detailed  what  he  had  done  at  Colchester  towards  the  culture  of  this 
insect.     Ho  had  planted  about  half-a-mile  of  Ailaiithus  trees  (2,000)  ou  the  railway 
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bank  at  Colchester,  and  this  year,  from  18,000  eggs,  he  had  obtained  5,000  cocoons. 
They  had  been  loft  without  any  protection  whatever,  save  that  of  a  boy  to  scare 
the  birds,  and  were  not  particularly  subject  to  parasites,  except  iu  some  instances 
from  the  attacks  of  a  species  of  Tachina.  He  had  not  yet  made  any  attempts  to 
wind  the  silk,  but  was  of  opinion  that  if  this  could  be  successfully  efiFected,  the 
culture  of  the  Ailanthus  silk-worm  would  become  a  lucrative  occupation  in  this 
country. 

These  remarks  caused  a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
Professor  Westwood  said  that  the  produce  of  silk,  from  Bombyx  Mori  in  Tuscany, 
had  been  reduced  by  disease  to  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  some  years  since. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  Professor  Westwood,  at  the  last 
meeting,  on  the  relative  tenacity  of  the  wood  of  the  Ailanthus,  oak,  and  elm, 
claiming  a  much  greater  degree  for  the  former,  Mr.  Saunders  mentioned  that, 
according  to  his  experience,  the  wood  was  of  the  most  worthless  description, 
breaking  Uke  a  carrot,  with  none  of  the  elasticity  requisite  in  a  wood  that  could  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  oak  or  elm,  and  remarked  that  tenacity  was  of  no 
service  where  elasticity  was  absent. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  larvae  of  various  species  of  Sphingidce,  beautifully  preserved 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Walker  communicated  some  notes  on  a  species  of  Chalcidoe  from  Australia, 
which  he  described  under  the  name  of  Mynnecopsis  nigricans. 

Mr.  Scudder  (of  Boston,  U.S.)  exhibited  a  gigantic  fossil  species  of  Epheme^-idoB 
from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  ;  he  remarked  that  several  fossil 
insects  have  been  found  in  this  stratum,  chiefly  pertaining  to  the  Nev/ropte^-a, 
and  some  of  them  were  peculiar  as  having  a  neuration  which  was  in  a  manner 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  Neuroptera  pi'oper,  and  the  Pseicdo-Neuroptera  of 
Erichson 

Mr.  Scudder  also  explained  what  had  been  done  in  America  by  Mr.  Truvelot 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-producing  Bomhyx  Polyphemus. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Saunders  exhibited  many  specimens  of  Strepsiptera  in  all  their 
stages  ;  they  apparently  pertained  to  Hylecthrus. 

The  Rev.  Hamlet  Clark  called  attention  to  some  remai-ks  of  the  Times  corres- 
pondent, "  S.  G.  O.,"  asking  whether,  as  influences  were  at  work  causing  the 
extensive  destruction  of  cattle  by  the  "rinderpest,"  and  of  human  beings  by 
cholera,  these  had  extended  to  other  animal  life,  especially  to  insects.  Several 
members  mentioned  that,  excepting  wasps,  insect  life  appeared  to  be  particularly 
abundant  this  year,  and  that  they  had  not  noticed  any  want  of  vitality  or 
development  in  these  creatures.  Dr.  Wallace,  however,  mentioned  that  having 
caused  a  quantity  of  diseased  potato-haulm  to  be  heaped  up  under  some  of  his 
Ailanthus  trees,  the  silk-worms  on  these  trees  became  sickly  and  died ;  an  occurrence 
which  Mr.  Sharp  considered  would  be  likely  to  take  place  at  any  time  under  similar 
circumstances. 

The  scarcity  of  wasps  was  again  a  subject  of  remark,  though  several  members 
stated  that  in  some  localities  they  were  moderately  numerous.  Dr.  Wallace  had 
not  seen  one  at  Colchester. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  communicated  a  continuation  of  his  notes  on 
South  Australian  Buprestidcc. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  a  paper  on  "  New,  or  little  known,  genera  and  species  of 
Trichoptera  from  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago." 

Part  2  of  Vol.  5  of  the  3rd  series  of  the  Society's  Transactions  was  on  the 
table. 
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AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   HOMOPTERA. 

BY   THE   EEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,   M.A. 

{Continued  from  2oago  126). 

Gen.  AcocEPHALUs,  Germ. 
The  disparity  of  the  sexes  in  this  genus,  and  their  tendency  to  run 
into  varieties,  are  a  source  of  much  difficulty.  They  have  been  a  crttx 
to  the  describers,  who  have,  until  recently,  treated  most  of  the  varieties 
of  either  sex  as  specifically  distinct.  Fallen,  in  the  Hemipt.  Sueciae, 
seems  to  have  perceived  their  true  relations,  and  his  remarks,  with  the 
addition  of  those  of  Flor,  and  my  own  partially  successful  observations, 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  present  sketch.  The  genus  is  an  ex- 
tremely natural  one,  characterised  by  the  flattened  vertex,  more  or  less 
triangularly  produced  between  the  eyes  (except  in  A.  agrestis), — by  the 
ocelli,  situated  nearer  to  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  margin, — by  the 
linear  and  flattened  clypeus, — and  by  the  imperfection  of  the  marginal 
nervure,  which  receives  the  extremities  of  the  longitudinal  alary 
nervures.  This  deficiency  is  probably  connected  with  weakness  of 
flight,  and  will  easily  be  understood  by  comparing  the  same  organs  in 
the  more  active  and  aerial  tribes,  lassus,  Micropsis,  and  Idiocerus.  The 
males  of  Acocephalus  are  smaller  than  the  females,  and  frequently 
adorned  with  dark  fascise ;  the  vertex  of  the  former  sex  is  also  less 
produced.  The  females  are  generally  brown,  more  or  less  irrorated 
with  black,  but  without  distinct  fascife ;  and  to  them  the  difficulty  of 
specific  discrimination  is  chiefly  limited. 

A.     Yalvula  ventralis  maris  occulta.      ^  $  coloribus  dispares.     (Subg. 
Acocephalus.^ 

a.     Vertex  antice  subacutus.     Antenna)  fronte  breviores. 

t    Vertex  pronoto  longitudine  aequalis,  medio  baud  cariuatus. 

1. — Acocephalus  rustictcs,  Fab. 

Color  variat ;  testaceus,  sub-viridis,  griseus,  rufo-brunneus,  etiam 
niger.  Genae  macula  nigra  notatae.  Vertex  dimidia  sua  inter  oculos 
latitudine  non  longior.  Antennae  fronte  conspicue  breviores.  Supra 
totus  subtiliter  rugulosus.  Abdomen  interdum  nigrum.  Pedes  testacei 
vel  brunnei ;  femora  antica  sffipe  fusco-maculata,  postica  fusco-lineata. 
Alae  completae. 

^ .  Frons  ante  oculos,  pronotum  propc  basin,  transversim  pallido- 
vittata.  Vertex  quam  in  ?  conspicue  brevior,  apice  supra  impressus. 
Hemelytra  nervis  infuscatis  quasi  striata. 

?  .  Frons  et  pronotum  nunquam  pallido-vittata.  Supra  unicolor, 
puuctis  plus  minus  fuscis  irroratus.  Long.  2|-3  <^;  3-3|  lin.  ?  . 
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2  ■  Cercopis  rusfica,  Fab.,  S.  E.,  p.  97;  Acoceph.  costatus, 
Burm.,  Handb.,  p.  112  ;  Gcu.  Acoceplialus.  fig. ;  Acocephalns 
Cardui,  obseuriis,  spaysus,  rugosus,  unicolor,  jasciatus,  pallidus, 
Curt.,  B.  E.,  620,  Nos.  1-7.  Cicada  costata,  Panz.,  Pn.  61, 14. 
Aphrodes  pulverulent  a,  Curt.,  B.  E.,  663,  No.  17. 
^.  Cere,  striata,  Fab.,  S.  R.,  p.  96.  Acocepli.  striafus,  Burm., 
Handb.,  p.  112.  Acoceph.  Ucinctus,  Curt.,  B.  E  ,  620,  No.  8. 
Cere,  striafella,  Fab.,  S.  R.,  p.  98  ;  transversa,  Fab.,  ib.  p.  96. 
(?  ?  .     A.  rusticus,  Flor,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  199. 

Tins  is  a  very  common  insect  throughout  the  country,  from  July 
until  late  in  October.  It  varies  considerably  both  in  colour  and  size  : 
I  have  a  dwarfish  specimen  no  larger  than  the  following  species. 

ft     Vertex  pronoto  longior,  carinulis  3  longitudinalibus. 
2. — 'Acoceplialus  bifasciatus,  Lin. 

Vertex  dimidia  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  longior,  medio  indistincte 
tricarinatus.  Antennae  fronte  briviores.  Supra  subtilissirae  punctulatus. 
Alae  rarissime  completae.     ,^  $  . 

^ .  Niger  vel  nigro-brunneus,  sub-nitidus.  Pronotum  basi,  heme- 
lytra  medio  et  versus  apicem  albo-fasciata.  Frons,  pectus,  pedes, 
albida ;  femora  apice,  tibiae  auticjc  et  postica?  fere  totse,  nigra. 

$  .  Color  variat ;  flavo-brunneus  vel  griseus,  hand  nitidus.  Supra 
plus  minus  atomis  nigris  vel  fuscis  irroratus.  Hemelytrorum  ncrvi 
pallidi  atomis  nigris  interspersis.  Pedes  pallidi ;  coxse,  femora  basi  et 
medio,  alba.  Long.  l|-2  ^ ;  2i-2|  lin.  ?  . 

(J.  Cicada  bifasciata,  Lin.,  S.  N.,  5,  p.  455.  Acoceph.  bifas- 
ciatus. Curt.,  B.  E.,  620,  No.  9 ;  tricinctits,  Curt.,  ibid.  fig. 
Acoceph.  albifrons,  H.  Sch.,  Nom.  Ent.,  p.  72. 

?  .  lassus  obliquus,  Germ.  Mag.,  4,  p.  89  ;  subrusticus,  Fn., 
17,  16.     Acoceph.  dispar,  H.  Sch.,  D.  Ins.,  125,  3. 

This  handsome   and  well-marked  species  seems  to  be  not  very 

common  with  us,  but  is  widely  distributed.     Single  specimens  of  the 

black  and  white  ^  are  in  several  collections,  but  the  $  was  unnoticed 

in  England  until  last  July,  when  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  with  the 

other  sex,  from  a  meadow  near  Leicester.     Mr.  T.  J.  Bold  takes  the 

^  at  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Curtis  mentions  Weston-on-the- Green,  near 

Oxford,  and  Whittlesea  Mere,  as  the  localities  for  his  tricinctus.     The 

$  is  intermediate  in  size  between  that  of  A.  rusticus  and  A.  albifrons, 

and  distinguished  from  either  by  the  greater  length  of  the  vertex,  and 

the  abbreviated  wings. 

(To  he  continued.)  fj  y 
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DESCaiPTIONS  OF  NEW  GENERA  AND  SPBCIEB  OP  OALLERUCIDJE. 

BY      JOSEPH      S.      BALT,      F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  page  128.) 

Genus  Aecastes. 

Corpus  ovatum,  convexum.  Caput  exsertum  :  Jhcie  perpendicular! ; 
antennis  robustis,  basi  et  apice  attenuatis  ;  articulis  tribus  basalibus 
perparum  gradatim  dilatatis,  quorum  primus  leniter  curvatus,  basi  ad 
apicem  paullo  incrassatus ;  secundus  brevis  ;  tertius  secundo  fere  aut 
plus  dimidio  longior  ;  quarto  primo  longitudine  fere  spquali ;  tribus  se- 
quentibus  singulatim  quarto  sequalibus  vel  paullo  brevioribus,  et  ad 
apicem  latitudine  aequalibus ;  caeteris  ad  apicem  minus  robustis, perparum 
attenuatis  ;  encarpis  trigonatis  contiguis.  Thorax  transversus,  lateribus 
anguste  marginatia ;  angulis  anticis  tuberculo  setifero  instructis ;  disco 
vix  excavato,  vel  piano.  Elytra  tborace  latiora,  ovalia,  convexa,  confusim 
punctata.  Pedes  mediocres  ;  coxis  anticis  erectis,  trigonatis,  contiguia  ; 
femoribus  posticis  baud  incrassatis  ;  tiiiis  omnibus  singulatim  apice 
spina  acuta  armatis  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  elongato,  tribus 
sequentibus  longiori,  secundo  et  tertio  brevibus,  sequalibus  ;  unguieulis 
appendiculatis.  Prosternum  medio  obsoletum.  Metasternum  utrinque 
oblique  impressum. 

Type  Arcastes  hiplagiata. 

Arcastes,  which  at  first  sight  resembles  Adorium,  is  in  reality  much 
more  nearly  allied  to  Luperodes,  from  which  it  differs  principally  in  the 
form  of  its  antennae ;  the  peculiar  shape  of  which  organs  will,  indeed, 
serve  to  distinguish  it  at  once  from  any  of  its  allies. 

Arcastes  hiplagiata,  n.  s. 

Anguste  ovata,  convexa,  nigra,  nitida ;  antennarum  articulis  duobus 
ultimis  sordide  albis,  4°  et  5°  longitudine  cequalihus ;  abdomine  jlavo- 
limbato  ;  eapite,  thorace  elytrorumque  plagis  ohlongis  duahus  ante  medium 
positis  rufo-testaceis ;  thorace  obsolete  transversim  depresso ;  elytris  tenu- 
issime  punctatis.  Long.  3  lin. 

Hab. :  Singapore,  Malacca. 

Genus  Emathea, 

Corpus  rotundato-ovatum,  convexum.  Caput  modice  exsertum  ; 
facie  brevi,  trigonata,  perpendiculari ;  antennis  gracilibus,  filiformibus, 
ad  apicem  attenuatis,  articulo  primo  curvato,  paullo  incrassato,  secundo 
brevi,  tertio  hoc  duplo  longiori,  caeteris  inter  se  fere  sequalibus,  singulis 
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primo  ?pqualibus,  aut  paullo  brevioribus.  Thorax  transversus,  dorso 
non  impressus  ;  lateribus  anguste  marginatis,  aut  sub-rectis,  aut  con- 
vergentibus,  ad  angulos  anticos  incrassatis.  Scutellum  trigonatuin. 
JElytra  thorace  latiora,  late  ovata,  convcxa,  confusim  punctata  ;  singu- 
latim  infra  basim  vix  transversim  impressa  ;  limlo  inflexo  lato,  horizon- 
tali  aut  margine  exteriori  producto.  Pedes  graciles  ;  coxis  anticis  dis- 
tautibus,  transversis,  modice  elevatis ;  fcmorilus  posticis  non  incrassatis; 
tihiarum  apicibus  inermibus  ;  unguiculis  appendieulatis.  Prosternum 
distinctum,  elongatum,  postice  dilatatum,  medio  elevatum,  coxis  fere 
aequialtura. 

Type  Emathea  (sneipennis. 
EmatTiea  ceneipennis,  n.  s. 

Botundato-ovata,  convexa,  rufo-testacea,  nitida ;  subtus  dbscurior ; 
tibiis  anterioribus  tarsisque  omnihus piceis  ;  antennis  {hasi  et  apicem  ex- 
ceptis)  nigris  ;  elytris  singulatim  infra  hasim  leviter  arcuatim  impressis, 
viridi-ceneis ;  scutello  piceo.  Long.  3|  lin. 

Hab. :  Sumatra. 

Face  short,  triangvilar  ;  apex  of  jaws  and  the  labrum  piceous ;  en- 
carpse  quadrangular,  oblique,  slightly  curved,  contiguous  at  their  upper 
and  inner  angles,  and  with  a  deep  fotea  immediately  above  their  points 
of  junction  ;  vertex  longitudinally  strigose.  Thorax  twice  as  broad  as 
long,  sides  narrowly  margined,  sub-parallel,  slightly  rounded,  anterior 
angles  thickened  and  recurved  ;  disc  smooth,  very  finely  but  not  closely 
punctured,  the  punctures  visible  only  under  a  strong  power.  Elytra 
more  coarsely  and  rather  more  closely  punctured  than  the  thorax,  in- 
terspaces minutely  punctured. 


ON    SOME    ABEREANT    GENERA    OF    FSOCINA. 
BY     DK.     n.     A.     HAGEN. 

Family  PSOCINA. 

Division  II. — Ocellis  trihus. 

Sect.  I. — Tarsis  triarticulatis. 

A.  Alls  superiorihus  lejndoiis  ;  protJiorace  vix  obsoleto,  tenuiori. 

Genus  Amphientomum,  Pictet, 

Antenna)  very  slender,  pilose,  the  two  basal  joints  short  and  much 
stouter  than  the  rest.  Thorax,  the  upper-side  of  the  superior  wings, 
and  the  femora  (in  part)  covered  with  scales  as  in  the  Lepidoptera. 
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1. — A.  jyaradoxum,  Victct. 

Long.  4^  millimetres ;  exp.  alar.  8  mill. 

Fossil  in  Prussian  amber.  Described  and  figured  in  Berendt's 
"  Organisclie  Reste  im  Bernstein,"  T.  ii.,  pp.  Gl-G-l,  tab.  7,  fig.  21,  and 
tab.  8,  fig.  10.  The  insect  is  no  Jonger  in  my  possession,  and  I  cannot 
say  whether  my  description  (otherwise  greatly  detailed)  is  correct  in 
some  points  ;  but  I  think  that  tlie  species  goes  well  with  the  following. 

The  reticulation  of  the  following  species  is  arranged  thus — 
Sujyerior  xoings.  Sub-costa  simple,  slightly  curved  ;  median  vein 
furcated  in  the  middle,  after  having  given  off"  a  branch  (3)  on  the  in- 
ferior margin,  ending  in  a  fork  ;  superior  branch  (1)  united  by  a  trans- 
verse vein  to  the  sub-  costa,  ending  in  a  simple  elongated  fork  ;  inferior 
branch  (2)  ending  in  a  similar  fork,  after  giving  oflf  a  simple  posterior 
branch. 

Inferior  loings.  Sub-costa  rudimentary  ;  median  vein  furcated  in 
the  middle,  after  giving  off  a  branch  (3)  to  the  posterior  margin ;  su- 
perior branch  (1)  emitting  a  transverse  vein  to  the  anterior  margin ; 
inferior  branch  (2)  simple. 

2. — A.  incultum,  n.  s. 

Head  and  paljji  black  ;  ocelli  very  distant,  the  posterior  close  to 
the  eyes  ;  antennae  brown,  slender,  about  15-jointed,  one-half  shorter 
than  the  wings  ;  thorax  and  inferior  wings  covered  with  blackish-brown 
and  silver  scales  intermixed ;  inferior  wings  hyaline,  greyish  ;  legs  dull 
yellow,  the  upper-side  of  the  femora,  the  base  and  a  broad  band  before 
the  apex  of  the  tibia?,  and  the  base  of  the  first  tarsal  joint,  black. 

Long.  3|  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  7  mill. 

In  gum  copal  (A.nime) ;  probably  from  Zanzibar.  I  am  acquainted 
with  only  one  individual,  probably  a  female. 

3. — A.  gregariu/ni,  (Nietner  M.S.)  n.  s. 
A.  ceglonicum,  Nietner  in  lift. 

Head  reddish-yellow,  near  the  eyes,  and  on  each  side  of  the  occi- 
pital suture  darker,  brownish  ;  ocelli  close  together,  the  'superior  placed 
in  a  black  point ;  palpi  pale  yellow,  the  two  apical  joints  brown ;  an- 
tennae shorter  than  the  wings,  blackish-brown,  the  base,  as  flir  as  the 
fourth  joint,  paler  ;  thorax  blackish-brown  ;  superior  wings  clothed  with 
black  scales,  intermingled  with  silvery  and  golden  ;  paler  spots  near  the 
apex,  two  quadrangiJar  silvery  spots  on  the  anterior  margin  near  the 
apex,  one  spot  opposite  on  the  posterior  margin  ;  legs  pale  yellow,  the 
tibife  at  tlio  knees  and  before  the  apex,  as  also  the  basal  half  of  the  first 
tarsal  Joint  and  the  two  following,  black. 
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Long.  2|-3^  mill. ;  exp.  alar,  5|-7  mill. 

Ceylon :  Eambodde  (Nietner).  This  species  is  found  in  troops  of 
forty  to  fifty  on  the  walls  of  houses.  In  two  smaller  individuals,  pro- 
bably males,  the  part  between  the  eyes  (which  are  more  prominent)  is 
narrower. 

4. — A.  superhum,  (Nietner  M.S.)  n.  s. 

Head  reddish-brown,  at  least  on  the  occiput,  a  brown  band  in  the 
middle  to  the  ocelli  (which  are  close  together),  and  another  on  each  side 
towards  the  eyes  ;  lab  rum  black ;  palpi  black,  the  terminal  joint  white ; 
antennae  short,  blackish-brown,  the  apex  of  the  third  and  fourth  joints 
white  ;  thorax  blackish-brown,  with  golden  scales  posteriorly  ;  abdomen 
black  ;  superior  wings  velvety  black,  with  golden  scales  intermingled,  a 
golden  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin,  and  a  similar  one 
more  towards  the  apex,  several  smaller  ones  at  the  apex  ;  inferior  wings 
hyaline,  greyish ;  legs  black,  the  knees,  apex  of  the  tibiae  and  of  the 
first  tarsal  joint,  reddish-yellow.     (  ^  and  $ ). 

Long.  2^-8  mill. ;  exp,  alar.  5-6  mill. 

Ceylon :  Eambodde  (Nietner),  on  the  walls  of  houses. 

M.  Nietner  describes  in  his  letter  two  species  {A.  plagiatum  and 
A.  maculatum,)  which  I  have  not  seen ;  as  he  is  so  good  an  observer,  we 
must  a-\vait  the  arrival  of  these  two  species  of  this  curious  Ceylon 
genus. 

5. — A.  caudatum,  (Nietner  M.S.)  n.  s. 

Head  bright  yellow,  with  a  broad  black  band  between  the  eyes  ; 
ocelli  distant ;  palpi  greyish-brown  ;  antennae  greyish-brown,  the  three 
basal  joints  yellow  ;  thorax  brown,  bordered  on  each  side  and  posteriorly 
with  golden  scales,  brown  in  the  middle ;  abdomen  black ;  superior 
wings  elongated,  the  apex  prolonged  into  a  point  truncated  posteriorly, 
brown,  with  the  scales  forming  very  pretty  markings,  viz.,  the  base 
golden,  with  silvery  bands,  on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  a 
golden  band  between  two  silvery  lines  bordered  with  black,  at  the  apex 
an  oblique  comma-shaped  silvery  mark  bordered  with  black,  behind  this 
mark  an  orange  spot  partially  encircling  a  black  pupil,  placed  after  the 
apical  prolongation  ;  inferior  wings  hyaline,  brown  ;  legs  yellow,  femora 
with  two  black  rings  nearly  obsolete  on  the  posterior  pair,  posterior 
tibiae  black  with  a  yellow  ring  before  the  apex,  first  tarsal  joint  with  two 
black  rings,  the  two  following  brown. 

Long,  cum  alls  4^  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  9  mill. 

Ceylon:   Eambodde  (Nietner),  in  woods. 
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I  have  seen  but  one  specimen  of  this  extraordinary  species.  In 
all  the  others  the  superior  wings  are  oval,  the  apex  scarcely  acute,  but 
in  A.  caudatwm  they  are  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  tail.  The  colours  are 
very  bright,  and  the  markings  very  pretty.  Probably  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble eventually  to  place  A.  caudatum  in  a  distinct  genus.  I  propose  the 
name  Syllysis. 

Genus  Peeientomum,  new  genus. 

Stiperior  wings.  Sub-costa  giving  off  an  oblique  branch  towards 
the  anterior  margin ;  median  vein  furcated  in  the  middle,  after  giving 
off  a  branch  (3)  towards  the  posterior  margin,  ending  in  an  elongated 
fork ;  superior  branch  (1)  touching  the  sub-costa  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  end  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  a  prolongation,  ending  in  an  acute 
fork  ;  by  an  oblique  transverse  vein  uniting  the  median  and  sub-costa 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  third  branch,  and  afterwards  by 
the  point  where  this  branch  touches  the  sub-costa,  is  formed  an  elongated 
areole,  acute  at  both  ends  ;  inferior  branch  (2)  ending  in  an  acute  fork, 
but  after  having  emitted  a  simple  posterior  branch. 

Inferior  wings.  Sub-costa  rudimentary  ;  median  vein  apparently 
double  up  to  the  point  where  it  gives  off  the  simple  branch  (3)  to  the 
posterior  margin  (or  rather  this  branch  commences  at  the  base  of  the 
wings,  and  unites  with  the  median  by  a  short  transverse  vein)  ;  after- 
wards the  median  vein  furcates,  the  two  branches  forming  two  forks, 
but  the  superior  branch  (1)  commencing  from  the  fork  of  the  inferior 
branch  (2)  emitting  a  transverse  vein  to  the  posterior  margin. 

Otherwise  as  in  Amphientomtmi. 

1. — P.  trichopteryx,  (Nietner  M.S.)  Hagen. 

AmpUentomum  trichopteryx,  Verhand.  Zool.-bot.  Gesell.,  Wieu  1859, 
p.  205. 

Head  yellow,  pubescence  concolorous;  palpi  yellow,  the  apical 
joint  black;  antennae  yellow,  22-jointed;  ocelli  somewhat  distant; 
thorax  brown ;  superior  wings  covered  with  brown  and  silvery  scales 
prettily  intermingled ;  inferior  wings  transparent  grey  ;  legs  brown, 
femora  internally  pale,  covered  with  scales.  Pemales  with  a  brown 
ovipositor.  Males  with  the  head  browner,  yellow  on  the  sides,  especially 
near  the  occiput ;  legs  slightly  paler ;  inferior  wings  sometimes  almost 
entirely  pearly-grey,  in  consequence  of  the  more  numerous  silvery 
scales. 

Long  cum  alis  4  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  7i  mill. 

Ceylon  :   Eambodde  (Nietuer),  in  woods. 
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2. — P.  mortimm,  n.  s. 

This  species  is  similar  to  P.  tricJiopteryx  in  form,  size,  and  colours. 
Thus  I  should  not  have  separated  it,  but  for  a  difference  in  the  details 
of  the  reticulation.  In  the  inferior  wings  the  transverse  vein  on  the 
anterior  margin  is  emitted  from  the  superior  brancli  (1),  while  in 
P.  trichopteryx  it  is  emitted  before  the  point  whence  this  branch  departs. 

I  admit  that  this  difference  alone  is  perhaps  too  slight  to  justify 
the  formation  of  a  distinct  species,  especially  as  in  one  individual  out 
of  five  of  P.  trichopteryx  now  before  me,  the  transverse  vein  is  emitted 
precisely  from  the  point  of  departure  of  the  superibr  branch  (1)  ;  but 
as  the  determination  of  insects  in  copal  is  always  ratber  difficult,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  note  the  species  as  distinct  until  more  materials  shall 
prove  to  the  contrary. 

In  gum  copal  (Anime),  from  Zanzibar.  One  specimen,  received 
from  Baron  Osten-Sacken. 

3.— P.  triste,  (Nietner  M.S.)  n.  s. 

Totally  black  ;  ocelli  rather  distant ;  front  of  the  head,  palpi,  an- 
tenna?, legs  and  body,  black  ;  superior  wings  blackish-brown,  clothed 
with  brown  and  silvery  scales  ;  inferior  wings  greyish,  hyaline. 

Long  cum  alis  2|  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  5  mill. 

Ceylo]i :  Rambodde  (Nietner),  on  the  walls  of  houses. 

This  apecies  is  closely  allied  to  P.  trichopteryx,  but  it  is  smaller; 
and,  besides,  totally  black.     I  have  seen  but  trvo  examples. 

4. — P.  niorosum,  n.  s. 

I  have  seen  but  a  single  example  of  this  species,  with  the  colours 
probably  deceptive ;  the  scales  being  almost  altogether  Avanting.  P.  mo- 
rosum  closely  resembles  P.  triste  in  form,  and  in  the  reticulation,  but  it 
is  immediately  distinguished  by  its  less  broad  front,  and  in  the  ocelli 
being  placed  somewhat  closely  together.  It  might  be  considered  as  the 
male  of  P.  triste  were  it  not  for  the  golden  scales  on  the  wings,  which 
are  entirely  wanting  in  that  species ;  but  the  males  of  P.  trichopteryx, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  sexes,  differ  in  no  way  from  the  females. 

P.  morosum  is  of  a  dingy  grey ;  the  terminal  joints  of  the  palpi 
black ;  on  the  superior  wings,  especially  towards  the  apex,  are  to  be 
seen  some  brilliant  golden  scales,  but  no  silvery  ones. 

Long,  cum  alis  2i  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  4|  mill. 

Ceylon :  Bambodde  (Nietnei*),  on  the  wall  of  a  house. 

{To  he  conbi/ivued). 
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AN    ENTOMOLOGICAL    EXCURSION    IN    THE    ALPS. 
BY    H.    T.    STAINTON,    P.L.S. 

On  Thm'sday,  July  13th,  1865,  about  10  a.m.,  I  entered  the  Val 
da  Fain,  the  foot  of  which  valley  stands  at  an  elevation  of  6,700  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Professor  Frey  hag  well  observed,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Tinece  of 
the  Higher  Alps  (Entomologist's  Annual,  185S,  p.  137),  that  "  to  the 
Lepidopterist  it  is  a  moment  of  his  life  never  to  be  forgotten,  when  he, 
for  the  first  time,  eager  for  sport,  enters  an  Alpine  region,  and  wearily 
climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  higher  mountains." 

On  the  present  occasion  the  concluding  paragraph  is  scarcely 
applicable,  as  we  made  no  attempt  to  ascend  to  the  summits  around 
us  ;  and,  owing  to  the  elevated  position  of  the  foot  of  the  valley  (a 
greater  height  than  Skiddaw  piled  on  the  top  of  Snowdon),  we  had  no 
"  weary  climbing." 

The  profusion  of  Alpine  flowers  decked  the  short  grass  of  the 
renowned  "  Valley  of  Hay  "  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest  pattern  ;  and 
butterflies  of  all  sorts  threaded  their  way,  now  sipping  from  the 
chocolate-scented  Orchis,  now  settling  on  the  flowers  of  the  Sedum,  or 
on  the  blooming  Rhododendron  ferrugineum. 

Colias  Phicomone  flew  wildly  up  and  down  the  hill  side ;  the 
iridescent  Erehia  Gorge,  and  other  of  the  mountain  browns,  helped  to 
enliven  the  scene,  along  with  numerous  species  of  Melitcea,  amongst 
which  Cynthia  and  Merope  were  particularly  plentiful.  Occasionally  a 
showy  Parnassius  Delius  came  hurriedly  along,  whilst  of  Coppers, 
Blues,  and  Skippers,  there  seemed  no  end. 

My  companions,  on  this  occasion,  were  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  viz.  : — Herr  von  Heiuemann  (the  greatest  known  Nepti- 
culologist),  from  Brunswick  ;  Professor  Hering,  from  Stettin  ;  Dr. 
Herrich  Schafter,  from  Eatisbon  ;  Herr  Schmidt,  from  Wismar  ;  and 
Dr.  Staudinger,  from  Dresden. 

The  Lepidoptera  were  not,  however,  represented  solely  by  the 
Bhopalocera.  Gleogene  tinctaria  flew  in  profusion,  and  the  pretty  little 
Fsodos  eqiiestrata  was  no  rarity.  The  gay  yellow-underwinged  Flusia, 
devergens  was  on  the  alert;  and,  occasionally,  with  heavy  booming 
flight,  Zygcena  exulans  swung  before  us.  The  genus  Frocris  was  not 
unrepresented,  and  the  little  Botys  rhododendronalis  swarmed  by  hun- 
dreds. 

Again  I  was  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Frey's  obser- 
vation (Ent.  Ann.,  1858,  p.   139),  "We  look  round  for  the  Micros, 
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but  where  are  they?  Nothing  but  butterflies,  no  Tinece."  In  the 
whole  day's  ramble  I  did  not  see  a  dozen  of  the  Tineina ;  a  few  of  a 
Oelechia  allied  to  cinerella  (perhaps  trtpunctella) ,  a  Coleophora  (which 
I  unfortunately  squashed  in  boxing),  and  a  Nepticula,  were  all  I  saw 
in  the  perfect  state.  PupsD  of  Lithocolletis  vacciniella  were  found  in 
the  leaves  of  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idcea,  and  larva)  of  Anchinia  laureolella  in 
the  young  shoots  of  Daphne  laureola.  This  last  was  the  only  good 
thing  amongst  the  Tineina  that  we  met  with  on  that  occasion.  When 
Professor  Frey  wrote  his  "Tineen  and  Pterophoren  der  Schweiz"  in  185G, 
he  possessed  only  a  single  specimen  of  the  Anchinia,  taken  early  in 
August  in  the  identical  "  Heuthal  "  where  we  were.  The  food-plant  is 
extremely  plentiful,  and  the  insect  is  manifestly  not  rare,  as,  besides 
finding  several  larvae,  we  found  the  shoots  that  had  been  inhabited  by 
them  were  quite  numerous ;  but,  in  fact,  we  were  a  little  late. 

Indeed,  all  my  companions  were  remarking  tliat,  owing  to  the 
season  being  much  earlier  than  usual,  vegetation  was  more  advanced, 
and  flowers  were  out  of  bloom,  which  otherwise  would  have  added  their 
gay  colom-s  to  the  scene  ;  hence,  also,  insects  were  worn  and  wasted, 
and  many  were  already  past. 

The  day  was  brilliant,  not  too  hot — not  too  windy ;  in  fact,  it  was 
perfection  for  "  An  Entomological  Excursion  in  the  Alps." 


DESCRIPTION    OF    A    SPECIES    OF    BLEDIUS    NEW    TO    SCIENCE. 
BY    E.    C.     RYE. 

Bledius  fuscipes,  n.  s. 

Niger,  nitidus,  pedihus  fuscis  vel  fusco-testaceis  ;  antennis  apice  evi- 
denter  sat  abrupte  incrassatis,  basi  testnceis ;  thorace  subtilite)'  corinceo, 
opaco,  lined  subtili  nitidd  canaliculato,  parce  obsoleteqite  punctata,  angulis 
posticis  prominulis,  obtusiusculis  ;  elytris  hoc  sesqiii  longioribus,  creber- 
rime  sat  profundeque  punctatis ;  abdominefere  glabra. 

Mas.  abdominis  segmento  sexto  inferius  apice  rotundato,  leviter  pro- 
ducto.  Long.  If  lin. 

In  size  and  general  appearance  this  species  resembles  B.  subter- 
raneus,  from  which  its  shorter  elytra  will  readily  distinguish  it;  it 
differs  also  from  that  species  in  the  lesser  degree  of  prominence  ex- 
hibited by  the  hinder  angles  of  its  thorax,  which,  though  not  rectangu- 
lar, are  very  nearly  so,  tlie  entire  surface  being  moreover  less  opaque  ; 
the  lesser  spiuosity  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  anterior  tibia) ;    and  the 
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much  more  transverse  apical  joints  of  its  antennae.  The  structure  of 
the  antennae,  indeed,  appears  to  separate  this  insect  from  any  of  its 
allies  ;  the  basal  joint  being  clear  testaceous,  the  second  more  or  less 
pitchy,  longer  and  much  stouter  than  the  third,  which,  with  the  rest, 
is  pitchy-black ;  the  fourth  shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  gradually  getting  wider,  and  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
widening  towards  the  apex,  and  exceedingly  transverse,  the  apical  joint 
being  suddenly  blunt,  wide,  and  about  half  as  long  again  as  the  penul- 
timate. 

From  Erichson's  description  of  B.  pallipes  that  insect  must  some- 
what resemble  B.fusdpes,  but  would  appear  to  difier  from  it  in  its 
lighter  coloured  legs  and  thinner  antennae  ;  Erichson,  moreover,  states 
that  pallipes  differs  from  opacus  (apart  from  colour,  and  amongst  other 
characters)  in  its  longer  elytra,  and  in  not  having  a  transverse  impres- 
sion between  the  eyes.  B.  fuscipes,  compared  with  opacus,  has  elytra 
of  the  same  length,  and  a  very  decided  frontal  transverse  impression. 

In  company  with  Mr.  D.  Sharp,  I  took  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  this  insect  in  a  damp  sandy  place  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth  near  Aberlady  in  June  last. 

It  was  associated  with  Bembidium  pallidipenne  and  Bledius  arena- 
rius ;  but  appeared  to  be  absolutely  burrowing  in  the  damp  sand  below 
the  surface.  A  few  stragglers  ran  about  quickly  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
but  the  majority  were  obtained  by  raking  up  the  wet  sand. 


Occwrrence  of  a  Bemhid/iwin  new  to  Britain. 

Bembidium  quadrisignatum,  Dofts.,  Faun.  Austr.,  ii.,  205, 16  (Elaphrus  quadri- 
signatios)  ;  Schaum,  Er.  Ids.  Deutschl.,  i.,  748,  4. 

It  has  again  fallen  to  the  lot  of  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bold,  of  Newcastlo-on- 
Tyne,  to  detect  a  Geodephagous  species  new  to  Britain,  and,  curiously  enough,  in 
the  same  genus  and  section  (Tacky s)  as  Fockii,  recently  added  by  him  to  our  lists. 

Mr.  Bold  has  sent  me  a  single  specimen  of  a  Bembidium,  captured  by  himself 
near  Newcastle,  and  of  which  he  has  accurately  observed  the  diagnostic  characters. 
This  insect,  after  much  consideration,  I  refer  to  B.  quadrisignatum,,  Dufts.  ;  which, 
in  its  normal  condition,  is  decidedly  larger  than  B.  histriatum,  more  or  less  pitchy- 
black,  with  two  roundish  spots  on  each  elytron  (one  beneath  the  shoulder  and  the 
other  just  before  the  apex),  the  base  of  the  antennae,  and  the  legs,  testaceous,  the 
tibiae  in  the  darkest  specimens  being  sometimes  dusky  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Bold's 
insect  is  scarcely  larger  than  B.  histriatum,  reddish-brown,  with  the  spots  on  the 
elytra  consequently  not  well  contrasted  against  the  ground  colour,  and  only 
distinct  in  certain  lights  (but  still  evident),  and  the  base  of  antennae,  and  legs 
entirely,  pale :  I  was,  therefore,  at  first  disposed  to  hesitate  in  referring  it  to  B. 
quadrisignatum,  but  now  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  that  species,  since  it  accords 
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with  description  in  all  structural  points,  and  I  find  in  Jaoquelin  du  Val's  Bemhidia 
of  Europe  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  de  Franco,  1852,  197)  the  following  passage  : — "  cette 
"  ospece  (quadnsignatum)  varie  beaucoup  par  la  taille,  les  stries,  i^arfois  la  couleur, 
"  qui  peut  devenir  brunatre  on  merae  plus  clairo,  un  peu  aussi  par  la  formo  du 
"  pro-thorax,  &c. ;  mais  Ton  retrouve  des  passages  d'une  variation  h,  I'autre." 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  species  in  question  has  been  described  under  different 
names  through  this  varying  habit. 

It  is  flat,  oblong,  shining,  with  two  longitudinal  grooves  in  front  between  the 
eyes ;  the  thorax  broader  than  long,  sUghtly  narrowed  behind,  with  decidedly  acute 
hinder  angles,  and  a  well  defined  basal  fovea  on  each  side,  extending  transversely 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  hinder  margin;  the  elytra  wider  than  the  thorax,  having 
thi-ee  deeply  impressed  and  punctulated  striaa  next  the  suture,  rather  faint  at  the 
base,  and  still  more  so  at  the  apex,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  is"  con- 
tinued round  the  apex,  and  re-curved  almost  parallel  to  the  sutm-e,  the  re-curved 
part  being  slightly  rounded  outwards,  and  ending  in  a  puncture  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fourth  stria,  which  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  the  three  first,  but  merely 
punctulated.  The  other  strise  are  entirely  obsolete,  except  the  eighth,  or  marginal 
one,  which  (though  faint  quite  close  to  the  shoulder,  below  which  it  has  some  deep 
scattered  punctures)  is  very  distinct,  and  especially  deeply  impressed  behind. 

The  only  British  insect  like  it,  even  in  its  smallest,  hghtest,  and  unspotted 
condition,  is  a  light  variety  of  B.  histriatum,  from  which  its  deeply  impressed 
and  punctulated  strise,  sharper  hind  angles  to  thorax,  and  brighter  surface  will 
serve  to  distinguish  it. — E.  C.  Rye,  284,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Note  on  a  species  of  Atomaria  nexu  to  the  British  lists. 

Atomakia  Barani,  Ch.  Brisout  de  Barneville,  Grenier  Cat.  des  Col.  do  France, 
et  materiaux,  &c.,  69,  87  (1863). 

To  this  species  (which  has  for  some  time  stood  in  my  cabinet  with  the  M.S. 
name  of  Wollastoni)  must  be  referred  the  Hammersmith  Marsh  specimens,  referred 
to  by  me  in  the  Ent.  Ann.  1865,  p.  68,  46,  and  which  were  formerly  considered  by 
Dr.  Kraatz  (with  doubt)  as  varieties  of  A.  fumata,  Erichs. 

Independently  of  its  more  flattened  and  parallel  shape,  and  finer  punctuation, 
this  insect  exhibits  an  entirely  difierent  habit  and  coloration  to  A.  fumata,  being 
found  in  marshy  places,  and  the  lightest  specimens  being  almost  entirely  light 
reddish-brown,  with  the  suture  and  apex  of  elytra  darker  ;  and  the  darkest  pitchy- 
black  with  a  slight  spot  at  the  apex.  The  intermediate  forms  have  usually  a  spot 
at  the  shoulder,  and  an  obhquo  hvid  stain  near  the  apex. 

Mr.  Sharp  baa  recently  taken  a  long  series,  of  all  colours,  in  a  marshy  place  at 
Eltham.— Id. 

Note  on  a  species  of  TrachyphUcus  new  to  the  British  lists. 

Trachyphl^us  aristatus,  Gyll.  (Schon.  Cure),  Ins.  Suec,  iv.,  613,  35-36. 
stiptdatus,  Germ. 

squamulatus,  Oliv.  var.,  Walton,  ex  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  184J4, 
83,  4. 
Messrs.  Edward  and  Charles  Watcrhouse  having  pointed  out  to  me  the  great 
difference  between  the  erect  scales  of  certain  spocimeus  of  T.  squamulatus,  taken 
recently  by  us  at  Soaford,  and  those  of  other  specimens  so  named  in  om-  collections, 
1  rofeiTcd  to  Walton's  notes  (loc.  cit.),  and  at  once  perceived  from  his  remarks,  and 
Gyllenhal's  description,  that  wo  have  two  distinct  species  under  that  name. 
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Walton,  although  he  has  remarked  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
insects,  considered  specimens  of  squamulatus,  sent  to  him  on  two  occasions  by 
Chevrolat,  to  be  small  immature  varieties  of  a/ristatus,  and  has  accordingly  adopted 
Olivicr's  najne  (which  is  the  oldest),  being  persuaded  that  Gyllenhal  was  misled  by 
a  want  of  varieties. 

T.  squamulatus,  apparently  found  most  commonly  on  the  south  coast,  is  usually 
smaller  than  T,  aristatus,  and  of  a  lighter  colour ;  its  thorax  is  not  so  transverse, 
being  much  less  expanded  at  the  sides,  its  legs  and  antennas  are  rather  shorter,  the 
basal  joint  of  the  latter  being  somewhat  abruptly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and 
the  setas  on  its  elytra  are  much  shorter,  and  more  slender  and  uniform  ;  whilst  in 
T.  aristatus  they  are  erect,  long,  stout,  and  individually  very  decidedly  thickest  at 
the  tip.     My  specimens  of  the  latter  were  taken  at  Wickham  and  Mickleham. — Id. 

Note  on  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Omaluitn  new  to  Britain. 

Omalium  pineti,  Thomson,  Skand.  Col.,  iii.,  209,  2.  I  took  one  example  of 
this  species  under  the  bark  of  a  fir  stump  at  Rannoch,  in  June  last. 

It  is  alhed  to  0.  jy^anum ;  differing  in  being  smaller,  especially  narrower,  with 
fuscous  elytra,  of  which  the  punctuation  is  finer  and  more  sparing,  and  having  no 
impressions  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax. — D.  Sharp,  12,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Edinburgh,  November,  1865. 

Note  on  the  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Leptura  new  to  Britain. 

Leptura  RUi^'A,  Brulle,  Mulsant,  269. — Mr.  Thorncrofl;  captured  a  single  male 
example  of  this  fine  species  (now  in  my  collection)  at  Holme  Bush,  Sussex,  during 
the  past  summer.  It  appears  to  be  rare,  and  found  in  the  south  of  Fi'ance,  Spain, 
Turkey,  and  Greece. 

It  is  next  to  L.  scutellata,  and  about  the  same  size,  vdth  the  head,  thorax,  and 
antennae  black  (the  first  joint  of  the  latter  sometimes  red),  and  elytra  brownish- 
red,  punctured  coarsely  at  the  base,  and  finely  at  the  apex.  The  under-side  is 
covered  with  ashy  pubescence,  the  abdomen  being  more  or  less  red  towai-ds  the 
tip. — Id. 

Note  on  the  capture  of  cm  Atomaria  new  to  Britain. 

Atomaria  impressa,  Erichson,  Ins.  Deutschl.,  iii.,  389,  19. — I  found  a  single 
example  of  this  species  at  the  bottom  of  a  hay -rick,  Lee,  Kent. 

Of  our  species  it  is  in  the  same  section  as,  and  nearest  to,  munda  (having  tho 
thorax  abruptly  depressed  in  the  middle  behind),  but  is  larger  than  that  insect, 
with  unicolorous  (brown)  elytra  and  thorax,  thinner  antenna,  and  punctuation  not 
so  strong  and  close. — Id. 

Note  on  Tachyphorus  ruficollis,  Qrav. — I  think  that  tke  name  of  tliis  species  must 
be  removed  from  the  British  Catalogue ;  for  all  its  exponents,  seen  by  me  in  col- 
lections (including  the  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  WoUaston),  in  nowise  agree  with 
the  descriptions  of  T.  ruficollis,  but  are  tho  T.  nitidicollis  of  Stephens. 

There  is,  also,  much  confusion  about  tho  latter  insect.  Mr.  Wollaston,  in  a 
note  published  in  tho  Zoologist  for  1855,  informs  us  of  its  capture  in  Ireland, 
adding  that  specimens  of  it,  sent  by  him  to  Drs.  Schaum  and  Kraatz,  had  been 
returned  as  belonging  to  a  species  unknown  to  them  ;    and  I  see  that  it  ranks  as  a 
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distinct  species  in  the  last  edition  of  Do  Marseul's  Catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch  tells  me  that  he  has  recently  sub- 
mitted a  specimen  of  it  to  M.  Ch.  Brisout  de  Barneville,  who  informed  him  that  it 
was  very  close  to  T.  nificollis,  if  distinct  from  it. 

I  have  carefully  examined  several  specimens  of  T.  nitidicolUs,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common  T.  ohtus%ts, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  that  species  except  in  coloration  j  and,  even  in  that 
respect,  intermediate  grades  occur  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Wollaston  has  stated  (loc.  cit.)  that  he  never  found  T.  nitidicolUs  in 
England,  while  it  was  common  in  Ireland  ;  and  this  becomes  the  more  remarkable, 
if  the  insect  is  to  be  considered  a  mere  variety  of  T.  ohtusus. 

I  have  never  noticed  the  slightest  variation  in  EngHsh  specimens  of  the  latter ; 
but,  in  Scotch  examples,  the  black  bands  at  the  base  of  the  elytra  and  apex  of  the 
abdomen  vary  in  width  ;  in  short,  I  consider  that  Stephens'  T.  nitidicolUs  is  a  form 
of  T.  ohtusus,  wherein  the  colour  forming  the  two  black  bands  is  extended  over  a 
greater  area  than  usual. — Id. 

Eydroporus  quinque-Uneatus,  Zetterst.,  taken  in  Northumberland. — This  northern 
insect,  which  Zetterstedt,  in  his  Insecta  Lapponica,  pp.  141,  29,  records  as  occurring 
copiously  in  Lapland,  will,  I  think,  prove  equally  boreal  in  its  habits  in  this  country. 
I  have  in  my  collection  a  fine  series  of  it,  which  was  taken  in  the  shallow  grassy 
margins  of  the  water,  on  Prestwick  Carr,  so  far  back  as  September  12th,  1855. 
This  locality  has  since  been  destroyed,  but  the  beetle  will  probably  occur  in  similar 
places  elsewhere,  as  I  think  that  with  us  it  takes  the  place  of  reticulatus,  Fab. ;  of 
this,  however,  I  cannot  make  sure,  for  all  my  old  specimens,  taken  elsewhere,  have  been 
destroyed,  except  two,  which,  although  certainly  5-lineatus,  and  of  my  own  taking, 
are  without  locality  or  date.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rye,  the  distinct  lineation, 
and  more  uniform,  coarser  puncturing,  separate  it  from  reUculatus.  The  latter  has 
the  elytra  thickly  covered  with  fine  punctures,  in  which  are  sparsely  scattered  a 
few  larger  impressions. — Teomas  John  Bold,  Long  Benton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
November  7th,  1865. 

Occurrence  of  Limnephilus  subcentralis,  Hagen ;  a  Trichopterous  insect  new  to 
Britain. — At  Little  Bridy,  Dorset,  in  July  last,  I  took  a  female  Limnephilus,  which, 
in  structure  and  coloration,  agrees  with  a  continental  specimen  of  L.  subcentralis, 
kindly  given  to  me,  with  other  types  of  Phryganidx,  by  Mr.  McLachlan. — A.  E. 
Eaton,  Cambridge,  November  6th,  1865. 

On  the  use  of  the  anal  forceps  in  the  ForJicuUdce. — Seeing  some  remarks  in  j 
your  last  number,  and  in  the  Athenaeum,  No.  1,982,  p.  545,  as  to  the  use  the 
earwig  makes  of  its  anal  forceps,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  my  mite  of  infor- 
mation, which  I  give  from  personal  observation  in  India.  A  species  of  earwig 
found  there  uses  the  forceps,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Weir,  in  folding  up  its  wings  after 
flight,  and  also  fer  seizing,  and  keeping  in  convenient  proximity  to  its  mouth,  such 
Uving  larvEO  as  it  may  take  a  fancy  to  devour,  turning  its  prey  about  with  great 
ease,  and  so  munching  it  up  very  comfortably.  I  have  not  observed  the  forceps 
used  for  unfolding  its  wings.— A.  A.  Dunlop,  95,  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin, 
8th  November,  1865. 
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Captures  of  Lepidoptera  in  the  North. — In  the  last  week  in  March  I  went  on 
the  Withnell  Moors  after  Amp.  Walkerana,  and  took  nearly  a  hundred  specimens, 
all  males  ;  the  $  very  rarely  takes  wing,  and  is  only  to  bo  found  by  carefully  looking 
for  it,  at  rest,  on  the  top  of  the  heath  ;  or  by  patiently  watching  the  male  settle  down. 

In  the  first  week  in  April  I  went  to  Witherslack  for  Butalis  incongntella,  for 
which  I  was  too  late ;  but  I  took  Oelechia  junctella  flying  during  the  sunshine. 
P.  Argiolus  was  sporting  round  the  hollies  ;  a  solitary  Bhamni  now  and  then  flew 
by  ;  and  L.  lohulata  was  sticking  on  the  gate  posts.  The  woodman's  axe  had 
cleared  away  the  birches  where  I  used  to  get  my  birch-feeding  Tineas.  Among 
shoots  of  Anthyllis  the  larvae  of  Oelechia  anthyllidella  was  feeding. 

My  next  visit  was  in  the  second  week  in  May,  and  T  found  plenty  of  3Iicros 
out  in  splendid  condition,  some  of  the  specimens  of  Elachista  Kilmunella  being  as 
large  as  cygnipennella.  I  made  up  a  very  fair  bag  of  Clepsis  rusticana.  Gel.  longi- 
comis,  Peronea  lipsiana,  Phox.  uncana,  Nem.  viridata,  Eup.  inddgata,  A.  menyan- 
thid/is,  &c.,  &c.,  and  a  lot  of  cases  of  Ooleops.  pyrrhulipennella  and  alcyonipennella : 
out  of  seventy  cases  of  the  latter  I  did  not  get  one  moth,  but  plenty  of  Ichneumons. 

In  the  first  week  in  June  I  paid  another  visit  along  with  my  jolly  friend  and 
most  indefatigable  hunter,  C.  S.  Gregson,  and  we  set  at  it  in  earnest,  and  filled 
fully  one  thousand  boxes  in  twelve  hours'  hard  work.  P.  Oeryon  was  in  abundance 
among  Helianthemum,  or  may  be  it  was  statices  undergoing  some  transformation, 
for  the  specimens  on  the  same  ground  were  formerly  nearly  one-third  larger,  and 
were  then  booked  as  statices.  Agestis  was  out  in  fine  order,  and  in  great  variety, 
some  with  the  white  spots  perfect,  others  "  Saturnised,"  and  also  the  Salmacis  type. 

Culicifomiis  put  in  an  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  was  so  unexpected, 
that  I  called  out,  "  here  is  an  Ichneumon  for  Mr.  Cooke,"  when  I  had  it  betwixt  finger 
and  thumb,  and  I  really  thought  it  was  one  until  the  wing  borders  became  visible. 
Nola  crishdalis,  L.  saUcata,  Eup.  pulchellata,  and  pygmeata  (the  latter  I  could  not 
get  to  lay  for  Mr.  Crewe,  who  is  in  want  of  eggs  of  this  species)  also  occurred. 

Eitp.  satyrata  {?)  flying  freely  during  sunshine  (these  specimens  are  so  pale,  that 
I  think  it  not  improbable  they  may  be  a  new  species  :  I  got  eggs,  but  they  did  not 
hatch).     Eup.  vinvinata  {valerianata)  was  also  enjoying  itself  during  the  sunshine. 

Among  the  Tortricina  were  Phox.  similam,a,  unca/na,  liarcuana,  diminutana ; 
E.  fractifasciama ;  P.  prcelongana,  ochromelana,  unarginana,  carbonana ;  C.  vacciniana; 
D,  saturnana,  Hyrcyniana,  as  well  as  another  Tortrix,  of  which  Gregson  and  I 
each  took  a  specimen  among  spruce  firs.  In  these  examples  the  wings  are  more 
obtuse  than  in  Hyrcyniana.  8.  Rewayana  flew  wildly  out  of  a  holly  bush.  Among 
the  TinecB  was  L.  luzella,  histrigella,  rufimdtrella,  and  Ornix  scoticella,  avellanella, 
Loganella,  Gel.  tenebrosella  (about  a  hundred  specimens  of  this  among  Bumex 
acetosa),  Elachista  subochreella,  consortella,  rhynchosporella,  &c.,  &o. 

Bye  and  bye  the  wind  got  up,  and  we  turned  into  a  quiet  lane,  and  soon  C.  S.  G. 

shouted  out  "  here  it  is  " "  what !  have  you  got  alternaria  "  said  I ;  and  on  going 

up  to  him,  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  fine  female  specimen  of  Macaria  alternaria  in 
the  middle  of  a  sloe  bush,  and  soon  got  her  in  a  box  all  right.  I  at  once  got  my 
magnifying  glass  out  to  look  for  eggs,  knowing  that  the  larva  fed  upon  sloe,  but 
we  could  discover  none,  though  we  afterwards  found  some  in  the  pill  box,  of  which 
a  few  hatched,  and  nine  larva?,  fed  up  under  Mr.  Gregson's  care,  duly  went  to  earth. 
After  this,  we  went  on  the  rocks  to  look  for  the  larva  of  Depressaria  carduella  on 
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thistles,  and  found  a  coiiplo  mining  in  the  leaves  ;  and  of  those  Mr.  Gregson  made 
a  beautiful  coloured  drawing,  and  then  sent  them  on  to  Mr.  Stainton  to  bo  figured, 
as  it  had  previously  been  known  to  nobody  but  myself. 

During  the  second  week  in  June  I  paid  a  visit  to  Wildbottoms,  a  place  as  rough 
as  the  name  implies,  to  look  for  E.  Blomerata,  of  which  I  soon  espied  a  beauty 
high  up  on  the  shady  trunk  of  an  elm ;  and  this,  I  find,  is  generally  the  position 
chosen  by  the  insect  during  clear  weather.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  I  had 
boxed  nearly  a  score,  and  also  a  few  sylvata,  heparata,  and  corylata,  when  the  heat 
sent  me  into  an  old  hut  to  rest ;  but  even  here  there  was  no  rest  for  me  :  first  a 
Tinea,  sheltering  itself  in  the  shade,  attracted  my  attention,  and  proved  to  bo 
(Ecophora  stipella  (similella).  Then  my  rest  was  done,  and  I  began  dissecting  the 
old  hut,  when  out  darted  silaceata  of  course,  not  unexpected  by  me ;  then  came 
affinitata,  and  again  stipella.  After  this,  I  went  to  get  some  Elachista  humiliella 
(occuUella)  by  sweeping,  and  during  this  operation  saw  a  small  Argyresthia  flying 
about  an  oak  tree,  which  proved  to  be  glaucinella. 

A  few  days  after  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  eggs  of  Blomerata,  but 
only  got  one  egg  to  hatch,  and  the  larva  died.  This  species  is  a  seed-feeder  no  doubt, 
at  least  I  should  think  so  by  its  appearance,  most  probably,  in  the  seed  heads  of  tho 
red  Campion  which  abounds  there.  It  may  be  some  time  before  I  get  any  more 
Blomerata,  as  the  place  is  so  rigidly  preserved  that  the  owner  whom  I  met  only 
consented  to  my  working  there  for  that  day  when  I  showed  him  Lady  Shelley's 
permit  to  go,  uninterrupted,  anywhere  on  her  Ladyship's  estates  for  entomological 
purposes. 

To  her  kindness,  in  allowing  me  to  hunt  on  the  Brockholes  estate,  is  due  the 
bountiful  supply  of  Eidophasia  Messingiella,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  send  to 
my  friends.  The  dry  weather  having  made  the  swamp  traversable,  so  that  I  took 
about  a  hundi'ed  specimens  from  4  to  7  p.m.  (all  amongst  Equisettim),  and  also  C. 
Schranlcella  and  Elachista  perplexella  at  the  same  time. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  31 
Christ  Church  Street,  Preston. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Notes  on  Cynthia  cardAii  and  Vanessa  Antiopa. — The  principal  object  of  this 
communication  is  to  record  notices  of  two  beauties  observed  in  north  Devon.  This 
observation  may  possibly  induce  some  persons  to  enquire,  as  Sheridan  is  said  to 
have  done,  when  the  volume  of  Dodd's  beauties  of  Shakespeare  was  put  into  his 
hands,  "  where  are  the  other  ten  thousand  ? "  This  question  would  be  veiy 
apposite,  were  it  my  intention  to  describe  the  scenery  of  Lynmouth  or  of  Ilfracombe. 
Had  I  such  a  purpose  in  hand,  my  communication  must  of  necessity  be  divided 
into  a  series  of  chapters,  one  being  devoted  to  anticipations,  a  second  to  explora- 
tions ;  these  might  be  followed  by  others  devoted  to  admirations,  realizations,  and 
so  on  ;  but  no,  it  is  my  intention  to  record  facts,  facts  entomological. 

I  must  admit  that,  in  taking  up  my  pen  for  that  purpose,  I  find  it  guided  by  an 
almost  in-esistible  impulse  to  note  down  some  of  the  impressions  that  have  indelibly 
impressed  themselves  upon  my  mind,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  indulge  in  some  outpourings  of  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  charms 
of  this  lovely  portion  of  fair  Dovonia ;  but  no,  I  must  resolutely  koeiJ  to  my 
purpose,  and  at  once  proceed  to  record  facts. 
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The  first  of  the  beauties,  respecting  whom  I  havo  a  few  obaorvations  to  mako, 
is  Cynthia  Ca/rd^d;  the  following  is  the  mannei-  in  which  she  forced  herself  upon 
my  notice. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Ilfracombo  stands  a  parish  church,  passing  behind 
which  you  enter  a  narrow  lane,  "  a  Devonshire  lane  ;  "  its  beauty  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  one  who  has  visited  Devon,  and  ho  will  thoroughly  understand  the 
moaning  of  tho  above  appellation  ;  he  will  know  how  it  winds,  and  turns,  and  winds 
again ;  just  so  does  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  church,  until  you  arrive  at  a  gate  at 
its  extremity  that  opens  to  the  breezy  downs. 

The  last  fifty  yards  of  the  hedge,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lane,  is  covered  by  a 
mantle  of  ivy,  which,  on  the  9th  of  October,  was  in  full  blossom ;  but  tho  flowers 
were  almost  hidden  from  sight  by  a  countless  multitude  of  butterflies  and  moths  ; 
it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  I  ever  behold.  The  multitudinous  host  only 
comprised  two  species  of  butterfly,  Vanessa  Atalanta  and  Cynthia  Cardui  ;  scores 
of  the  former,  but  hundreds  of  the  latter.  The  majority  of  them  appeared  to  be 
so  overpowered  by  imbibing  the  nectar  of  the  ivy  blossoms,  that  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  taking  specimens  of  Cynthia  between  my  fingers  ;  I  secured  a  single  example, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  richer  in  colour  than  any  I  had  ever  previously  soon. 
I  also  found  Cynthia  very  numerous  at  Lynmouth,  and  observed  great  numbers 
assembled  on  the  Michaelmas  Daisy,  at  Coomb  Martin. 

I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  second  beauty  myself,  but  the  following 
is  the  description  and  account  of  her,  given  to  me  by  my  wife. 

"  I  had  reached  tho  top  of  the  lane,  where  the  ivy  overhangs  the  hedge  that 
faces  tho  south-west,  and  there  I  stopped  to  admiro  the  beauty  of  the  mixed 
assemblage  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  other  insects ;  there  were  thousands  of  thom. 
My  attention  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  butterfly  I  had  never 
seen  before ;  it  was  larger  than  either  the  Admiral  or  Painted  Lady.  In  certain 
positions  it  appeared  to  be  black,  or  nearly  so ;  in  other  lights  it  had  a  reddish  rich 
brown  tint,  and  its  wings  had  a  broadish  border  of  white,  within  which  I  think 
there  was  a  row  of  blue  spots  ;  what  could  it  be  ?  "  There  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  it  was ;  but,  I  enquired,  "  if  it  was  a  fly  you  had  never  seen  before,  why  did 
you  not  try  and  catch  it?"  "Well,"  my  wife  replied,  "I  could  have  done  so,  and  in  fact 
I  did  touch  it,  but  I  was  afraid  of  injuring  it ;  so  I  let  it  go  ! "  It  was  something,  I 
thought,  to  havo  had  the  pleasure  of  touching  "The  Camberwell  Beauty." — 
Frederick  Smith,  Ilfracombe,  October  9th,  1865. 

Chcerocampa  Celerio  at  Exeter. — Mr.  John  Rowden,  of  this  town,  has  just 
brought  me  a  specimen  of  this  hawk-moth  to  set  out ;  it  is,  apparently,  fresh  from 
the  pupa.  Ho  found  it  at  rest  on  a  window-sill  about  three  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon. 
—John  Hellins,  Exeter,  Octoler  19th. 

Chwrocanypa  celerio  nea/r  Hendon. — I  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the 
capture  of  ChoBrocampa  celerio,  in  good  condition,  on  the  26th  of  September  last. 
I  took  it  as  it  was  hovering  over  a  bed  of  Petunias,  at  about  seven  o'clock  in  tho 
evening. — H.  Druce,  Holcombe  House,  Mill  Hill,  near  Hendon,  Novemler,  1865. 

Charocampa  celerio  in  Syfollc—  On  going  over  to  Oxford  in  SuSblk  the  other 
day,  I  was  shown  a  specimen  of  C.  celerio,  which  had  been  taken  there  this  autumn, 
and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Maynard. — E.  N.  Bloomfield 
November  7th. 
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Chmrocampa  celerio  (imago  and  la/rvm)  at  Newmarlcet. — I  had  a  beautiful  speoi- 
men  of  this  rare  insect  brought  to  mo  last  October.  It  was  caught  one  evening  in 
a  grocer's  shop  here.  It  had  ovidently  been  attracted  by  the  light,  and,  although 
caught  by  a  cap,  and  conveyed  to  me  in  a  glass,  viras  scarcely  injured. 

During  the  same  month  I  had  four  larvse  of  this  insect  brought  me.  They 
were  taken  off  a  grape  vine  in  this  town ;  one  of  them  was  purplish-brown,  with  a 
brown  horn  at  the  tail ;  the  other  three  were  green,  with  brown  horns.  They  each 
had  two  spots  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments  respectively,  that  nearest  the  head 
being  much  larger  than  the  other.  These  spots  were  bright  silvery,  but,  as  the 
larva)  drew  to  their  change,  and  turned  very  dark,  the  spots  became  quite  black, 
with  a  yellow  rim  round  them.  Unfortunately,  the  brown,  and  one  of  the  green 
larvae,  died.  The  remaining  two  have  concealed  themselves  under  some  dry  leaves 
in  my  breeding  cage,  and  I  fancy,  by  their  appearance,  they  will  change  to  pupsD 
without  entering  the  ground. — F,  Postans,  Nevrmarket,  November  l^th,  1865. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Agrotis  nigricans,  with  notes  on  its  destructive 
habits. — On  May  11th,  1865,  Mr.  Doubleday  kindly  presented  me  with  some  larva), 
which  proved  to  be  of  this  species  ;  and  to  that  gentleman  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
the  following  account  of  their  dcstmctiveness  in  a  field  often  acres,  which  last  autumu 
was  sown  with  wheat,  and  with  clover  in  the  early  part  of  this  year ;  the  clover 
came  up  well,  and  the  field  was  green  with  it  all  over,  until  these  larvaj  began  to 
attack  it.  So  prodigious  were  tljeir  numbers  and  so  great  their  powers  of  devastation 
that,  by  the  I7th  May,  not  a  leaf  of  clover,  nor  even  of  any  weeds,  remained  out  of 
the  whole  ten  acres,  though  the  wheat  was  uninjured  ;  and  by  that  time  they  had 
left  the  open  field  and  gone  to  the  hedge  banks  and  ditches,  where  a  remarkable 
scene  of  desti-uction  presented  itself  to  view.  The  large  Heracleum  and  other  um- 
belliferous plants  were  sfci'ipped  of  their  leaves  and,  in  short,  nothing  was  left 
but  gx'asses,  which  they  did  not  appear  to  touch. 

I  also  received  other  larva)  of  this  species  on  the  14th  May  from  Mr.  Last,  of 
Ipswich,  feeding  on  Plantago  major  and  lanceolata,  and  he  reported  that  they  liked 
a  change  of  food,  and  would  eat  many  low  plants  ;  however,  I  found  they  took 
readily  to  clover,  and,  like  those  before  mentioned,  continued  to  feed  to  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  moths  appearing  from  July  15th  to  24th,  varying  much  in 
their  appearance,  and  becoming  active  and  restless  the  moment  their  wings  wore 
dry. 

The  larva  when  full-grown  is  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  smooth  and  cyUndrical. 
Tho  colour  of  the  back  ochreous-brown,  and  in  some  individuals  very  bright 
ochroous  ;  a  thin  grey  dorsal  line,  margined  with  blackish,  and  running  through  a 
series  of  blackish-brown  triangular  and  diamond  shapes,  well  defined  in  some 
individuals,  though  obscure  in  others. 

Sub-dorsal  line  greenish-black,  in  some  varieties  quite  black,  and  edged  below 
with  a  nan'ow  line  of  dirty  whitish-green,  then  a  broad  stripe  of  blackish-grcen, 
followed  by  another  dirty  whitish-green,  narrow  and  slightly  interrupted,  lino,  and 
thou  another  darker  broad  stripe  of  blackish-grecn,  along  tho  lower  edge  of  which 
are  the  black  spiracles.  A  double  whitish  stripe  follows,  extending  down  the  sides 
of  tiio  anal  prologs,  which  is  mado  by  a  Une  of  pale  dirty  greyish-green,  being  the 
colour  of  tho  beUy  and  prologs,  running  through  the  middle  of  the  white.      The 
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ordinary  shining  warty  spots  black.  The  head  greyish-brown,  mottled,  and 
streaked  with  black.  A  dark  brown  shining  plate  on  the  back  of  the  second 
segment,  with  three  paler  greyish  lines. 

Some  of  these  larv^  presented  great  resemblance  to  several  of  the  varieties  of 
Agrotis  tritici,  but  the  double  white  stripe  above  the  feet,  and  black  warty  dots, 
give  distinct  characters  to  the  larvae  of  nigricans. — Wm.  Buckler,  Emsworth. 

Descryption  of  the  larva  of  Phytometra  cenea,  with  notes  on  its  food.  —On  July  30th 
I  received  a  batch  of  eggs  fi-om  Dr.  Knaggs.  These  were  of  the  ordinary  Noctua 
form,  round,  ribbed,  and  with  flat  under-side ;  in  colour  they  were  by  that  time  a 
dull  purplish-brown.  On  August  5th  the  larva)  began  to  emerge,  little  translucent, 
almost  coloui'less  loopers  to  look  at,  but  luckily  they  did  not  all  come  out  at  once, 
otherwise  I  should  have  had  little  to  say  about  them ;  I  tried  them  with  every 
plant  I  could  think  of,  but  at  first  with  no  success,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  died  of  starvation,  when  luckily  it  came  into  my  mind  that  the  very  last 
specimen  of  the  moth,  which  I  had  captured  myself,  was  flying  over  or  near  some 
plants  of  milkwort.  Poly  gala  vulgaris  :  a  little  bit  of  this  plant  therefore  was  put 
in  amongst  the  other  twigs  and  leaves,  and  in  a  short  time,  to  my  great  delight, 
tho  5  surviving  larvaa  had  all  found  it  out,  and  were  eating  it  very  freely.  They 
soon  began  to  show  an  increase  in  size,  and  turned  pale  green  in  colour,  and  al- 
though looping  veiy  much,  it  was  easy  to  see  they  had  two  pairs  of  ventral  legs. 
I  noticed  that  whilst  small  their  tint  depended  on  the  part  of  the  plant  they  ate, 
the  hl'ue  flowers  (I  could  find  no  pink  ones)  causing  them  to  appear  of  a  dark  bluish- 
green.  In  the  first  week  of  September  they  attained  their  full  growth,  and  were 
then  an  inch  long  ;  slender  if  compared  with  other  Noctua  larvae,  but  moderately 
stout  for  loopers  ;  uniform  in  width  when  viewed  from  above,  but  when  seen  side- 
ways, cylindrical  in  the  middle  segments,  and  flatter  towards  the  head  and  tail ; 
the  skin  smooth ;  the  head  round  ;  legs  twelve,  the  ventral  pairs  being  on  segments 
nine  and  ten,  and  rudiments  of  another  pair,  too  small  for  use,  on  the  eighth. 

The  colour  is  a  velvety  full  green,  scarcely  paler  on  the  belly ;  the  head  mottled 
with  faint  brown ;  a  hasty  inspection  would  scarcely  detect  any  lines,  but  on  looking 
closely,  the  dorsal  vessel  appears  as  a  darker  green  thread,  bordered  with  paler 
lines,  between  which  and  the  spiracles  come  three  pale  sub-dorsal  hues  ;  the  spira- 
cles yellowish,  below  them  a  broader  pale  line,  which  on  segments  ten  to  thirteen 
becomes  whitish.  The  segmental  folds  yellow,  the  usual  dots  very  small,  black, 
surrounded  with  Ught  rings,  and  emitting  small  bristles. 

When  full  grown,  their  walk  is  semi-looping,  and  they  rest  extended  straight 
and  flat  on  the  stems  of  their  food ;  if  disturbed  they  drop  ofiE",  and  fling  themselves 
about  angrily.  About  10th  September  they  began  to  contract  in  length,  and  to 
grow  pale,  and  in  a  day  or  two  spun  them.selves  up  in  very  tight-fitting  httle  cocoons 
of  close  woven  grey  silk,  wrapped  about  with  some  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
their  food. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  it  is  no  substitute  food,  but  the  natural  one, 
which  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  discover. — J.  Hellins,  October  5th. 

Lex>icloptcrous  captures  near  Hastings. — The  only  captm-es  at  sallows  worth 
mentioning  wore  one  T.  biundularia,  fom*  H.  croceago,  one  T.  gracilis,  and  plenty  of 
T.  rubricosa. 
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As  tlio  spring  advanced  I  took  a  Tow  of  the  following  : — A.  derivata,  Ephyra 
porata,  and  pendularia ;  the  two  latter  I  took  again  in  the  autumn.  In  June, 
although  some  of  the  common  species  came  abundantly  to  sugar,  I  captured 
nothing  better  than  two  A.  tincta  and  several  C.  fluctuosa. 

The  best  species  I  met  with  during  the  summer  were  one  C.  Jkcviata  (at  hght), 
three  P.  hajularia,  and  five  M,  notaia,  a  second  brood,  I  suppose,  as  they  were 
taken  from  July  31st  to  August  24th.  I  have  also  met  with  the  following  species : 
— C.  Hyale,  S.  undulata,  E.  trilinearia,  E.  octomaculata,  and  Or.  pinetellus,  but  only 
single  specimens  in  each  case. 

A  few  H.  croceago  and  X.  rhizolitha  occurred  this  autumn,  at  sugar. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  to  Suffolk  in  July  I  took  one  M.  ahjecta,  one  X.  scolopacina, 
and  one  Cr.falsellus.--'E.  N.  Bloompield,  Guestling  Rectory,  Hastings,  Nov.  7th. 

Ennomos  alniaria  at  Oosport. — On  the  night  of  September  9th,  a  neighbour 
brought  me  a  largo  specimen  of  Ennomos  alniaria,  which  he  had  just  taken  in  a 
butcher's  shop  close  by  ;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  as  my  younger 
brother  was  returning  from  Sunday  School,  he  brought  in  a  female  of  the  same 
species,  which  he  took  at  rest  on  a  lamp-post.  I  pinned  it  and  put  it  aside,  as 
owing  to  its  worn  state,  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it  at  the  time ;  but,  on 
looking  at  it  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  found  it  had  laid  a  smaU  batch  of  eggs  (9), 
and,  by  their  present  appearance,  I  have  every  reason  to  expect  a  little  brood  of 
alniaria  larvae  next  spring.  My  friend,  Mr.  Woodman,  took  Heliophobus  hispida  at 
light,  here,  last  month. — G.  H.  Lacy,  Gosport,  October  30tk,  1865. 

Sterrha  sacra/ria  near  Folkestone. — Having  seen  several  recorded  captures  of 
Bterrha  sacraria  in  "  The  Magazine "  this  season,  perhaps  it  may  interest  your 
readers  to  learn  that  I  took  a  very  fresh  male  specimen  of  this  insect  on  September 
12th,  within  four  miles  of  Folkestone,  amongst  some  rough  grass  in  the  corner  of 
a  clover  field.  It  flew  very  slowly  when  disturbed,  and  settled  again  after  a  few 
yards'  flight. — J.  H.  Briggs,  St.  John's  College,  Oxon,  October  26th,  1865. 

Argynnis  Lathonia,  Heliothis  armigera,  ^'c,  near  Folkestone. — I  have  seen  two 
specimens  of  Argynnis  Lathonia  this  season ;  one  in  some  woods  between  Folke- 
stone and  Dover,  the  other  a  small  dark  ? ,  which  I  secured  at  the  lucerne,  under 
West  Cliff,  Folkestone,  on  the  18th  September. 

Amongst  other  insects,  which  I  observed  on  the  West  Cliff,  were  two  specimens 
of  HeUothis  Armigera,  Melitcea  Cinxia  (seen  several  times),  Colias  Hyale  (three  9  )> 
C.  Edusa  var.  Helice  (five)  ;  the  typical  C.  Edusa  being  much  more  abundant 
towards  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. — Id. 

Note  on  Depressaria  olerella. — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  species  must  be 
mixed  in  some  cabinets  with  D.  albipunctella,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  superficial 
resemblance,  since  I  have  taken  it  this  season  in  various  localities,  some  of  them  at 
least  fifteen  miles  apart,  and,  indeed,  wherever  I  beat  a  thatch  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  heaths  it  occurs.  Surely  it  must  be  found  about  other  heaths  in  Surrey  and 
Hants. 

It  differs  decidedly  from  alhipunctella  in  the  whitish  head  and  thorax,  and  the 
much  more  sharply  angled  pale  fascia,  and  is,  besides,  rather  a  larger,  lighter,  and 
more  rosy  looking  insect. 

Hybernated  specimens  occurred  in  April,  and  it  has  been  out  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  August,  but  I  overlooked  the  larva. — OiiAS.   G.  Baurktt,  Haslemere. 
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Douhle-hroodedness,  (?)  Sfc,  of  Macroglossa  stellatwrum. — I  have  bred  M.  stella- 
tarum,  a  second  brood,  this  autumn,  from  the  egg  out  of  doors.  I  opened  all  the 
females,  but  could  not  detect  any  eggs  in  them.  It  is  possible  that  eggs  might 
develope  during  hybernation,  and  be  laid  in  the  spring  ?  if  not,  there  will  be  scarcely 
any  of  the  species  next  year,  judging  from  the  jact  that  all  my  pupae  of  the  second 
brood  (except  two  which  are  dead)  produced  images,  and  that  all  the  females 
were,  apparently,  destitute  of  ova. — E.  Horton,  Powick,  near  Worcester,  Nov.  4:th. 

Second  appearcmce  of  Phorodesma  hajxdwria. — From  the  brood  of  larva?  of  this 
species,  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Hoarder,  one  moth  emerged  in  September,  and 
another  now,  this  month ;  the  remainder  (i.e.,  those  which  are  not  dead)  being 
still  in  the  larva  state,  and  about  half-grown. — John  Hellins,  Exeter,  October  \Qth. 

The  new  British  Pterojphorus'(dichrodactylus). — Mr.  Stainton's  note,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Magazine,  p.  137,  on  the  "  New  British  Fterophorus,"  reminds  me 
that,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  I  found  a  larva  near  Scarborough,  boring  down  the 
stems  of  the  tansy. 

From  these  I  bred  a  fine  series  (the  first  made  its  appearance  July  5th),  and 
have  had  them  in  my  collection  ever  since,  under  the  name  of  ochrodactylus.  On 
these  the  hind-legs  present  the  conspicuous  appearance  described  as  characteristic 
of  dichrodactylus. 

I  see,  by  my  note-book,  it  was  the  third  week  in  June  that  I  collected  the 
larva),  which  were  of  a  dull  whitish-green,  with  the  lines  conspicuously  darker ; 
when  more  mature,  they  had  a  pink  tinge.  The  excrement  was  protruded  from 
the  joints  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  indicated  the  presence  of  the  larvas. 

The  species  in  the  yarrow  I  have  never  met  with. — W.  R.  Jeffrey,  Safii'on 
Walden,  November  1st,  1865. 

Oiservations  on  various  Pterophori.—  I,  also,  have  been  surprised  at  the  poly- 
phagous  habits  of  P.  acomthodactylus,  having  bred  it  this  year  not  only  from 
rest-harrow,  but  also  from  two  of  the  Lahiatoe,  viz.,  Clinopodium  vulgare  and  a 
Mentha  (see  Ante,  i>.  138). 

About  the  end  of  August  I  met  with  a  few  larvae  of  P.  Loewii  on  the  seeds  of 
Eryth/rcea  centomrea,  growing  in  a  wood  near  here,  from  which  I  have  bred  four  fine 
examples.  I  think  I  must  have  been  late  for  them,  as  I  took  two  or  three  of  the 
perfect  insects  flying  amongst  the  plant  about  the  same  time.  The  larva  is  dull 
dark  gi'een,  and  seemed  more  sparingly  clothed  with  hau-s  than  is  usual  for  a  plume 
larva.  The  first  changed  to  a  pink  pupa  on  the  4th  of  September,  remaining  in 
that  state  about  two  weeks. 

In  the  same  woods,  in  the  spring,  I  met  with  the  larva  of  P.  galactodactylus, 
and  bred  a  fine  series  ;  and,  also,  lithodactylus. 

The  larva  of  the  covaraonev  fuscus,  pterodactylus,  and  pentadactylus,  have  also 
como  under  my  obsei'vation,  and  been  bred  this  year. 

I  have  captured  with  the  net  P.  bipunctidactylus  and  baliodactijlus,  the  latter 
in  Kent,  at  the  end  of  June. — Id. 
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Nasda  dlialis  near  Cambridge. — Whilst  sheltering  from  the  rain,  under  a  tree, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  last  June,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a 
specimen  of  this  rare  Pyralis. — Philip  H.  Harper,  30,  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde 
Park,  November  IGth,  1865. 

Occurrence  of  Sesia  sphedformis  and  Gucullia  gnapJiaUi. — A  friend  of  mine 
has  been  lucky  enough  to  take  the  above-named  species  near  Brighton ;  the 
former  in  the  imago  state  at  the  end  of  June,  the  latter  in  the  larva  state  in  July. — Id. 

Postscript  to  description,  8fc.,  of  Botys  asinaUs. — It  may  seem  strange  that,  in 
the  November  number,  I  speak  so  uncertainly  of  the  double-broodedness  of  this 
species  after  the  pubHoation  of  Mr.  Hudd's  note  in  October.  The  reason  is,  that 
though  his  note  was  published  first,  mine  had  been  written,  and  was  in  type,  some 
days  before  he  took  the  images  of  the  second  brood.  Since  then  he  has  sent  me 
further  information,  which  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  asinaUs  has  two  broods, 
one  of  which  (as  in  several  other  species)  goes  through  its  transformations  rapidly 
in  the  hot  weather,  while  the  other  Hngers  in  the  leirva  state  through  the  winter. 
Mr.  Hudd  is  now  taking  the  lai'vso  (from  the  eggs  of  the  second  brood)  hybemating, 
and  hiding  themselves  in  rolled-up  leaves,  fallen  to  the  ground  under  the  hedge 
where  the  madder-plants  grow. — J.  Hellins,  November,  1865. 

Postscript  to  note  on  Sierrha  sacraria. — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  the  following 
addition  to  the  description  of  this  larva  ?  At  the  end  of  Hue  6,  page  135,  leave  out 
the  word  "  and,"  and,  after  "  sub-dorsal  lines,"  insert  "  which,  in  one  or  two  of  the 
larvae,  were  on  the  anterior  segments  united  in  one  strong  brownish-red  line, 
running  back  from  the  dark  stripe  on  the  lobe  of  the  head." — Id. 
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C.  L.  G.  Gunther,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.,  &c.     London  :  John  Van  Voorst, 

Paternoster  Row,  1865. 

We  have  here  a  somewhat  bulky  octavo,  of  upwards  of  600  pages,  treating  of 
the  Literature  of  Zoology  published  in  the  year  1864.  The  increasing  mass  of 
Zoological  Literature,  annually  produced,  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  ^ 
to  keep  thoroughly  aufait  with  all  that  appears,  even  in  his  own  special  branch  of 
Zoological  Science ;  and  a  record,  such  as  this,  is  of  great  value,  enabHng  any 
Zoological  student  to  check  by  it  the  completeness  of  his  own  information. 

A  thorough  worker  ought  to  find,  in  such  a  record  as  this,  nothing  with  which 
he  is  not  already  acquainted  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  any  one  meets  here  with 
notices  of  pabUcations  on  his  own  speciality,  ought  to  bo  a  measure  to  him  of  hia  j 
ignorance. 

The   Preface  informs  us  that  the  object  of  the  "Record"  is  "to  give,  in  an] 
Annual  Volume,  reports  on,  abstracts  of,  and  an  index  to,  the  various  Zoological  j 
publications  which  have  appeared  in  tho  preceding  year ;    to  acquaint  Zoologists 
with  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  their  science  in  all  parts  of  tho  globe ;  and  to  | 
form  a  repertory  which  will  retain  its  value  for  the  student  of  future  years." 
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In  the  volume  before  us  the  Mammalia,  Roptilia,  and  Pisces,  are  treated  of  by 
Dr.  Gunther  himself,  already  so  well  known  as  a  first-rate  authority  in  everything 
relating  to  Erpetology  and  Ichthyology  ;  the  Birds  are  elaborated  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Newton ;  the  Mollusca  by  Dr.  Martens  ;  the  Molluscoida,  Rotifera,  Annelida,  and 
Echinodennata,  by  Professor  J.  Reay  Greene  ;  the  Crustacea  by  Mr.  Spenco.  Bate  ; 
the  Helminthes  by  Dr.  Cobbold  ;  and  the  Arachnida,  Myriapoda,  and  Insecta,  by 
Mr.  Dallas  ;  the  Insecta  alone  occupying  260  pages,  or  very  nearly  half  the  volume. 

Mr.  Dallas  is  already  well  and  favourably  known  as  a  writer  on  Hemiptera  ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Record  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  one  whom  Entomologists  generally  will  agree  in  considering  com 
petent  for  the  task. 

The  subject  Insecta  is  divided  into  eight  chapters. 

1  The  General  Subject      8  pages.        5  Diptera  33  pages. 

2  Coleoptera    121      „  6  Nev/ropterch...     5      „ 

3  Hymenoptera  17      „  7  Orthoptera . . .   17      „ 

4-  Lepidoptera 55      „  8  BhyncTwta..,  15      „ 

Each  of  these  chapters  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

A.  Separate  Works.  B.  Works  in  progress.  C.  Papers  published  in  Journals, 
&c.  And,  in  each  of  these  sections,  the  works  or  papers  are  enumerated  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  name  of  the  author. 

After  these  sections  follow  "  General  remarks  on  the  order,"  in  which,  however, 
the  order  of  arrangement  is  not  so  apparent. 

Had  our  space  permitted,  we  would  gladly  have  extracted  some  specimens  of 
the  work,  but  we  apprehend  all  real  students  are  already  acquainted  with  it ;  if 
not,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  loss  is  their's. 


Entomological  Society  of  London,  November  6th,  1865. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  Reeks,  Esq.,  of  The  Manor  House,  Thruxton,  and  S.  McCaul,  Esq.,  of  The 
Rectory,  London  Bridge,  were  elected  Members. 

The  President  regretted  to  have  to  announce  the  decease  of  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers, Major-General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey,  K.C.B.,  which  had  occurred  at  Boulogne  a 
few  days  previously.  He  also  mentioned  the  death  of  Mr.  Peter  Bouchard,  so  well 
known  to  all  British  Entomologists.  Mr.  Bouchard  had  proceeded  to  Santa  Martha, 
in  New  Granada,  in  order  to  collect  insects,  and  had  already  sent  home  a  valuable 
collection,  when  he  was  seized  with  fever,  which  carried  him  oif  in  four  days. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  an  example  of  Acherontia  Atropos  in  which  the 
right  antenna  was  absent ;  this  had  been  bred  by  Mr.  Stone.  He  also  exhibited 
the  pupa-skin  from  which  it  had  emerged,  this  skin  showing  a  remarkable  mal- 
formation in  the  antennaj-cases,  the  right  hand  one  corresponding  to  the  missing 
antenna  of  the  imago,  being  short  and  distorted,  sticking  out  like  a  ram's-hom. 
With  reference  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  insect  during  the  present  season, 
Mr.  Smith  remarked  that  a  living  specimen  had  actually  been  found  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  the  example  of  Sterrha  sacraria  captured  by  his 
nephew  at  Worthing  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  Vol.  2,  p.  92)  ;    and,  also,  the  six  specimens 
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that  had  been  bred  by  Mr.  Hcllins  from  the  eggs  laid  by  this  example.  Those  wore 
very  extraordinary,  for,  not  only  did  they  not  resemble  the  parent  moth,  but  they 
bore  little  likeness  to  any  examples  of  sacraria  that  ho  had  seen,  and  widely 
diflFered  from  each  other ;  in  fact,  he  considered  that,  had  any  one  of  them  been 
taken  at  large,  it  would  very  probably  have  been  considered  as  a  distinct  species. 
He  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  coloured  drawing  of  the  larvas  on  Polygonwn  avicuhwe, 
executed  by  Mr.  Buckler. 

Mr.  McLachlan  also  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  Calepteryx  splendens,  taken 
in  France  by  M.  Fallou.  This  example  was  a  female,  but  the  left  hand  anterior 
wing  was  coloured  precisely  as  in  the  male,  the  corresponding  right  hand  wing 
showing  only  a  few  brown  dashes.  In  the  form  of  the  wings,  colour  of  the  body, 
and  all  the  more  essential  anatomical  characters,  the  insect  was  decidedly  female. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  examples  of  Acidalia  Mancuniata,  Knaggs,  together  with 
a  life-like  figure  of  the  larva  by  Mr.  Buckler.  He  likewise  exhibited  somo  beautiful 
enlarged  photographs  of  various  species  of  microscopic  parasites,  executed  by 
Mr.  How,  of  Forster  Lane,  Cheapside,  from  negatives  taken  by  Dr.  Maddox. 

Mr.  Janson  exhibited  examples  of  Myrmedonia  plicata,  Erichson,  a  species  new 
to  Britain ;  these  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Smith's  sons  in  the  nests  of  Tapinoma 
ert-atica,  at  Bournemouth. 

Mr.  Crotch  exhibited  three  species  of  Coleoptera  new  to  Britain,  viz.,  Mgialia 
rufa,  Fab.,  taken  by  Mr.  Archer  near  Liverpool ;  Lithoccvris  ma/ritima,  Anbe  ;  and 
Monotonia  A-foveolata,  Aub(^,  taken  by  Mr.  Janson  in  Hainault  Forest. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  collection  of  insects  of  all  orders,  formed  by  Mr. 
Andersson  in  Damara  Land.  He  also  read  aletter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Plant 
from  Tamatave,  Madagascar. 

The  President  called  attention  to  a  remark  in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  tho 
wreck  of  the  "  Duncan  Dunbar,"  stating  that,  on  tho  small  islet  forming  part  of 
Les  Koccas  reef,  on  which  that  vessel  was  wrecked,  tho  passengers  were "  greatly 
annoyed  by  large  earwigs,  with  which  the  islet  was  covered.  He  enquired  if  anything 
was  known  of  this  so-called  earwig,  as  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  probably 
somo  crustaceous  animal,  in  which  several  Members  agreed  with  him. 

Mr.  Hewitson  sent  for  exhibition  some  oak  leaves,  completely  covered  by  the 
small  flat  galls  known  as  "  oak-spangles,"  produced  by  Cynips  longicomis. 

Mr.  Hewitson  also  communicated  a  paper  on  new  species  of  Hesperidce. 
genera 

Mr.  Baly  read  a  paper  on  new  genera  and  species  of  Qallerucidoe. 

Captain  J.  Mitchell,  of  Madras,  communicated  "  Remarks  on  Captain  Hutton's 
paper  on  tho  reversion  and  restoration  of  the  silk-worm." 

The  Eev.  Douglas  Timins  sent  "  Notes  on  collecting  European  Lepidoptera."         • 

Mr.  David  Sharp  communicated  a  paper  on  the  British  species  of  Agathidium,  J 
in  which  three  new  species  were  described,  viz.,  A.  clypeatum,  A.  convexum,  and  A.  ', 
rhinoceros.  ' 

The  President  announced  that,  in  future,  when  any  Member  intended  to  read 
a  paper,  on  which  ho  invited  discussion,  he  was  requested  to   give  notice  to  the    j 
Secretary,  which  notice  would  be  published  in  the  literary  periodicals  previous  to 
the  Meeting. 


.Inniiary,  1806.] 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A   NEW   SPECIES    OF   BUTTEllPLY    BELONGING    TO 
THE  FAMILY  LTC^NIDJE. 

BX      A.      G.      BUT  LEE,      F.Z.S. 

AphncBUS  if)  Marmoreus,  n.  sp. 

?  .  TJpper-side.  Fore-wings.  Basal  half  white,  tinted  with  pale 
blue  at  the  base  ;  apical  half  brown,  deeply  trisinuated  within,  and  en- 
closing two  sub-apical  white  spots  ;   extreme  edge  of  hind-margin  and 

cilia  deep  brown ;  anterior  margin 
pale  grey -brown  ;  a  triangular  brown 
spot  just  below,  and  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  branch  of  the 
median  nerve. 

Hind-wings.  Sub  -  triangular, 
white,  with  two  tails,  the  longer  one 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sub-median 
nervure ;  nervures  and  base  tinted 
with  pale  blue ;  apex  broadly  brown, 
deeply  sinuated  within,  and  terminating  at  the  second  branch  of  the 
median  nervure  ;  the  remainder  of  the  hind-margin  sub-marginatcd  by 
three  deep  brown  oval  spots  between  the  nervures  ;  an  indistinct  greyish 
band  a  short  distance  from,  and  following  the  direction  of,  the  hind- 
margin  ;  extreme  edge  of  hind-margin  and  tails  dark  brown  ;  inner 
margin  deeply  excavated  just  above  the  anal  angle;  fringe  white,  varied 
with  brown  at  the  terminations  of  the  nervures. 

Body.  Thorax  pale  blueish,  abdomen  white  ;  head  white,  antennae 
brown,  barred  with  white  below,  tips  reddish  ;  palpi,  lower  half  white, 
upper  half  brown  above,  white  beneath. 

Under-side.  Fore-wings.  White,  front  and  hind-margiua  pale 
grey-brown ;  a  quadrate  black  spot  within  the  cell  near  the  base ;  a 
black  curved  line  crossing  the  wing  just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  cell, 
broadest  upon  the  cost  a,  and  tapering  to  near  the  inner  margin  ;  a  small 
black  line  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  a  large  irregular  brown  blotch-like 
band  near  the  apex,  beginning  on  the  costa  and  terminating  at  the 
second  median  nervule  ;  two  brown  spots  placed  obliquely,  from  just 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  median  nervule,  towards  the  anal  angle; 
a  wavy  sub-marginal  brown  line  near  the  outer  margin  ;  extreme  edge 
of  outer  margin  brown ;  fringe  brown. 

Hind-wings.  "White  ;  nervures  irrorated  with  greyish  ;  a  marginal 
band  of  greyish,  and  a  sub-marginal  wavy  line  of  brown,  near  tlie  outer 
margin  ;  cell  crossed  by  a  short  narrow  black  band,  and  closed  by  a 
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brown  lunule  ;  a  narrow  brown  band  crossing  the  wing  from  just  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  costa  to  the  first  median  branch,  and  appai'ently  con- 
tinued irregularly  inwards  by  two  brown  dashes  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  second  and  third  median  nervules  ;  a  brown  sub-apical 
dash  ;  a  fine  black  lunule  on  the  abdominal  fold  below  the  middle  ;  a 
black  spot  at  the  anal  angle,  and  a  small  black  dot  just  above  it ;  a  se- 
cond black  spot  near  the  margin,  between  the  second  and  third  median 
branches ;  extreme  marginal  edge  and  tails  brown. 

Body.     White. 

Habitat :    White  Nile. 

In  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


ON  SOME  ABERRANT  GENERA  OF  FSOCINA. 

BT      DB.      H.      A.      HAOEN. 

(Concluded  from  page  1-52). 

B.  ^lis  superiorihis  non  Icpidotls. 

a.  Prothorace  transversa,  ohlongo,  tripartito,  non  ohtecto. 

Genus  Embidopsocus,  new  genus. 

Head  flattened,  triangular,  broad.  Eyes  small,  rounded.  Ocelli 
placed  somewhat  close  together.  Palpi  and  labrum  as  in  Psocus.  An- 
tennae slender,  short ;  the  two  basal  joints  short,  cylindrical ;  the  thread 
more  slender,  crisped ;  about  15-jointed ;  not  ciliated.  Pro-thorax 
transverse,  narrower  than  the  head,  three  times  longer  than  broad,  well 
evident,  and  on  the  same  level  with  the  head  and  meso-thorax  ;  a  tra- 
pezoidal part  in  the  middle,  and  a  rounded  part  on  each  side.  Meso- 
thorax  cordiform,  flattened.  Abdomen  long,  oval,  flattened.  Superior 
wings  flat  in  repose,  not  roof-shaped ;  scarcely  longer  than  the  abdomen, 
slender  at  the  base,  afterwards  dilated,  the  apex  semi-circular ;  the 
membrane  is  very  thin  and  weak,  as  in  Termes  and  Embia  ;  neuration 
very  simple,  but  the  veins  strong  ;  the  costa  visible  as  far  as  the  middle, 
where  it  unites  with  the  sub-costa,  which  is  prolonged  from  that  point 
into  a  branch  divided  somewhat  obliquely  towards  the  apex ;  median 
vein  running  to  the  apex,  slightly  curved  downwards,  slightly  separated 
from  the  sub-costa;  there  is  also  a  small  oblique  vein  at  the  base  of  the 
posterior  margin ;  all  the  rest  of  the  wing  (even  the  margin)  without 
veins.  Inferior  wings  slightly  shorter  than  the  superior,  similar  in 
form  ;  I  see  but  one  weak  vein,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  more 
towards  the  anterior  margin.  Legs  short,  the  posterior  not  extending 
beyond  the  abdomen;  femora  enlarged,  compressed;  tibijc  slender; 
tarsi  short,  the  joints  nearly  equal,  the  basal  slightly  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  others. 
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1. — E.  luteus,  n.  s. 

Body  uniformly  livid  brown  ;  legs  paler ;  wiugs  whitish,  almost 
colourless,  veins  livid. 

Long,  cum  alis  2-2^  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  3^  mill. 

Cuba  (Gundlach).  I  have  seen  but  two  examples,  in  bad  condition, 
gummed  on  paper. 

This  genus  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  the  Psocina  ;  it  re- 
sembles Termes  in  a  certain  degree,  and  still  more  the  genus  JEmhia ; 
but  it  truly  belongs  to  the  Psocina,  for  the  body  is  less  elongated  than 
in  Embia,  and  without  appendices. 

Genus  Emphebia,  Hagen. 

Head  flattened,  triangular.  Eyes  large,  somewhat  prominent. 
Ocelli  placed  close  together.  Antennae  as  long  as  the  body,  slender, 
2.5-jointed,  the  two  basal  joints  stoutest.  Mouth  as  in  Psocus.  Pro- 
thorax  forming  a  narrow  ring,  free.  "Wings  flat  in  repose,  scarcely 
longer  than  the  abdomen,  oval,  posterior  margin  somewhat  contracted  ; 
veins  very  strong,  ciliated.  Superior  wings  with  the  sub-costa  straight, 
united  to  the  costa  before  the  apical  third  ;  between  them  a  fine  ad- 
ditional vein  ;  median  vein  forked  in  the  middle  shortly  after  emitting 
a  branch  (3)  widely  forked  towards  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin ; 
superior  branch  (1)  and  inferior  ditto  (2)  giving  off"  a  long  fork  towards 
the  apex,  and  also  a  simple  branch  ;  the  superior  branch  (1)  towards 
the  anterior  margin,  the  inferior  (2)  towards  the  posterior ;  the  sub- 
costa  is  united  at  the  end  by  a  transverse  vein  with  the  simple  branch 
of  the  superior  branch  (1),  thus  forming  a  trapezoidal  pterostigma. 
Posterior  ^vings  with  the  reticulation  of  Amphientomum  paradoxtim. 
Abdomen  oval.  Legs  moderate  ;  femora  stouter  ;  tibiae  cylindrical ; 
tarsi  with  the  first  joint  long,  the  two  others  equal,  scarcely  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  first. 

1. — E.  reticulata,  Hagen. 

Uniformly  brown,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  amber  insects. 
The  individuals  appear  to  be  males,  judging  from  the  bifid  part  at  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen. 

Long,  cum  alis  2  mill.  ;  exp.  alar.  3  mill. 

Eossil  in  Prussian  amber ;  three  examples,  which  are  no  longer  in 
my  possession.  Described  and  figured  in  Berendt'e  "  Organische  Rcste 
iui  Bernstein,"  T.  ii.,  p.  64,  tab.  8,  fig.  6. 
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Genus  Thtlax,  new  genus. 

In  some  degree  resembling  Empheria,  but  differs  as  follows.  The 
ocelli  are  more  sei^arated  ;  autenuje  40-joiuted,  but  shorter,  and  the  two 
basal  joints  stouter.  Pro-thorax  forming  a  transverse  ring,  slightly- 
narrower  than  the  head.  Wings  rather  long,  very  narrow,  lanceolate ; 
the  posterior  margin  appears  angulated  before  the  middle  ;  reticulation 
analogous,  but  the  median  vein  and  the  sub-costa  are  united  by  a  trans- 
verse vein  before  the  pterostigma,  so  that  there  is  an  elongated  hexagonal 
areole  below  it ;  the  simple  branch  of  the  superior  fork  (1)  broken  at 
the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  short  transverse  vein  from  below.  Inferior 
wings  much  more  acute,  the  anterior  margin  excised  at  the  apex  ;  neu- 
ration  as  in  A.  paradoxum. 

1. — T.  Jlmhriatum,  n.  s. 

Uniformly  pale  brown  ;  very  pubescent  on  the  head,  antennSB, 
wings,  and  legs,  the  margin  of  the  wings  with  long  cilia. 

Long.  2^  mill. ;  exp.  alar.  4  mill. 

In  gum  copal  (Anime)  from  Zanzibar.  Thi'ee  examples  received 
from  Baron  Osten-Sacken. 

The  genera  JEmpheria  and  Tliylax  are  somewhat  allied  to  Ampliien- 
tomum,  but  without  scales.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  JEmhi- 
dopsocus,  save  the  free  pro-thorax,  which  is  not  elsewhere  found  in 
the  Psocina. 

Konigsberg,  September,  1865. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    A   NEW   SPECIES    OF   THE   FAMILY  OALLERID^. 
BT   H.    T.    8TAINT0N,    T.L.S. 

Melissoblaptes  (?)  Cephalonica,  n.  sp. 

Alts  anticis   Ireviusculis  p'iseis,   venis  saturatioribus,  margine  postico 
saturate  griseo-punctato  ;  capite  alho. 

Exp.  al.  S  9'" ;     ?  9^'"- 

Head  while,  the  frontal  tuft  protruding  as  in  Melissoblaptes,  and 
concealing  the  short  palpi  of  the  male.  The  palpi  of  the  female  are 
short,  drooping,  the  second  joint  densely  clothed  with  long  scales, 
leaving  only  the  extreme  tip  of  the  terminal  joint  visible ;  antennse  pale 
grey,  the  basal  joint  thickened,  greyish-white. 
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Anterior  wings  with  the  costa  slightly  rounded  (in  the  male  speci- 
men these  have  almost  the  form  of  a  flattened  ellipse,  though  this 
peculiar  shape  is  less  marked  in  the  female)  ;  grey,  with  the  nervures 
darker,  especially  those  between  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cell  and  the 
apex  of  the  wing  ;  hind  margin  spotted  with  dark  grey.  In  the  male 
specimen  the  costal  portion  of  the  wing  has  an  ochreous  tinge  towards 
the  base.     Cilia  pale  grey,  with  the  extreme  tips  a  little  darker. 

Posterior  wings  pale  grey,  somewhat  transparent  towards  the  anal 
angle  ;  cilia  pale  grey. 

Thorax  in  front  whitish-grey,  then  grey  concolorous  with  the  an- 
terior wings. 

Legs  pale  grey. 

This  singular  insect  was  bred  by  Mr.  Hind,  of  York,  from  dried 
currants  ;  we  must,  therefore,  presume  it  to  be  an  importation,  though 
possibly  it  may,  ere  long,  be  completely  domiciled  in  this  country. 

At  a  first  glance,  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  Aehroea  grisella,  though 
readily  distinguished  by  the  white  head  and  veined  anterior  wings,  but 
a  closer  investigation  shows  that  the  clothing  of  the  head,  as  also  the 
palpi,  are  very  different  from  what  we  find  in  Aehroea. 

The  similarity  to  Melissohlaptes  in  structure  is  very  great,  especially 
in  the  male,  for  the  palpi  of  the  female  are  much  shorter  and  more 
thickly  scaled  than  those  o^  i\i.e  female  Melissohlaptes  hipunctanus  ;  but 
the  form  of  the  anterior  wings  is  very  different  and  the  markings  are 
quite  distinct.  All  the  three  European  species  of  Melissohlaptes  have 
the  two  transverse  lines,  of  which  in  our  CepJialonica  we  see  no  trace. 

One  curious  character  is  furnished  by  the  abdomen  ;  in  both  the 
specimens  before  me  it  is  very  greasy.  Now  Professor  Zeller  observes 
of  Melissohlaptes  bipunctanus,  "  that  it  is  remarkable  the  imago  does 
not  suffer  at  all  from  greasiness,"  but  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  ap- 
plies also  to  the  other  species  of  the  genus  In  habit,  M.  {?)  Cephalonica 
appears  sluggish,  certainly  not  restless. 

I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  a  new  genus  will  eventually 
have  to  be  created  for  this  new  species,  but  I  defer  doing  so  till  I  have 
more  specimens  before  me,  and  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  neu- 
ration  of  the  wings. 

Mr.  Allis  kindly  brought  the  specimens  up  to  London  in  the  sum- 
mer for  my  examination ;  one  is  now  in  his  collection,  the  other  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  R.  Hind. 

Mountsfield  :  27i7i,  October;  1865. 
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ON  THE  BLUE-BELTED  EPICALIM  of  the  FORESTS  of  the  AMAZONS. 
BY   HENET   WALTER   BATES,    F.Z.S. 

Among  fclie  host  of  brightly-coloured  butterflies  which  enliven 
the  shades  of  the  vast  tree-wilderness  of  the  Amazons,  few  exceed  in 
beauty  the  Epicalice.  The  Epicalice  are  members  of  the  great  family 
NymplialidoB,  and  approach  nearest  to  Jjimenitis  of  any  European  re- 
presentative of  the  group.  They  rather  exceed  our  Limenitis  Sibylla  in 
size ;  have  rounded  wings  and  slender-clubbed  antennae ;  and  their 
caterpillars  are  studded  with  branched  spines,  two  of  which,  longer 
than  the  rest,  proceed  from  the  head.  In  respect  of  colours,  the  twenty 
species  of  which  the  genus  is  composed  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first  group  comprises  species  in  which  both  sexes  have 
black  wings  with  blue  (sometimes  white)  belts  and  spots :  the  second, 
those  in  which  the  females  have  belts  of  yellow  spots  on  a  black  ground, 
whilst  the  males  have  velvety-black  wings  with  glossy  orange  belts  and 
spots :  the  third  and  last,  includes  a  few  handsome  forms  richly  deco- 
rated with  light  blue  and  orange  belts  on  a  black  ground,  the  females 
diifering  from  the  males  (in  some  cases)  in  wanting  the  orange  belts. 
It  is  of  two  members  of  this  last  group  that  I  wish  now  to  speak, 
with  a  view  to  communicating  a  description  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
female  of  one  of  them,  and  showing  how  curiously  small  is  the  amount 
of  apparent  difference  which,  in  some  cases,  distinguishes  two  allied 
species. 

The  Epicalice  are  true  forest-dwellers ;  that  is,  unlike  the  scarlet 
and  blue  striped  Gatagramm(B,  the  purple  EuniccB,  the  long-tailed 
Thnetes,  and  many  other  genera  of  tropical  American  NympTialidce,  they 
do  not  issue  from  the  forest  on  fine  days  to  sport  about  in  open  sunny 
places,  but  remain  all  their  lives  in  the  shades.  They  love  to  glide 
through  the  less  dense  places,  where  the  wilderness  has  been  a  little 
thinned  by  the  uprooting  of  gigantic  trees,  or  by  the  destruction  of 
timber  by  the  inhabitants,  and  settle  on  leaves  where  a  ray  of  sunlight 
penetrates.  In  flight  they  are  excessively  rapid,  and  show  but  little  of 
that  floating  motion  which  distinguishes  Limenitis  and  many  other 
genera.  I  have  never  noticed  them  to  settle  on  the  ground,  and  very 
seldom  on  flowers,  their  habit  being  to  alight  for  a  few  moments  on 
leaves,  and  imbibe  the  small  quantities  of  moisture  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  them.  Some  of  the  species  are  amongst  the  commonest  of 
the  forest  butterflies  :  it  is  impossible  to  go  far  along  any  of  the  narrow 
pathways  without  seeing  one  or  more  of  them,  and  there  seems  to  be 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  generations  all  the  year  round. 
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The  most  gaily-adorned  species  of  these  lively  aud  attractive  crea- 
tures is  the  Epicalia  Ancea  of  Linnseus,  known  originally  as  a  native  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  but  since  found  in  various  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazons,  although  unknown  in  other  parts  of  America.  The  wings 
are  of  a  rich  deep  black  colour,  the  anterior  pair  being  adorned  by  a 
belt  of  light  blue,  and  the  posterior  by  a  broad  belt  of  tawny-orange  ; 
whilst  the  under-surface  is  of  a  pale  green,  marked  with  a  few  brownish 
lines  and  spots.  This  is  the  colouring  of  the  males,  the  females  differing 
in  wanting  the  orange  belt  of  the  hind- wings,  and  in  having  an  additional 
smaller  blue  streak  near  the  tip  of  the  anterior  pair.  During  the  first 
few  weeks  of  our  explorations  in  the  forests  near  Para,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons,  no  single  object  gave  greater  pleasure  to  Mr,  Wallace  and 
myself  than  this  handsome  insect,  shooting  like  a  meteor  athwart  the 
paths  of  the  palm  swamps,  and  settling  on  the  broad  glossy  leaves  of 
the  wild  banana  and  other  plants.  It  was  exceedingly  wary,  and  we 
never  succeeded  in  capturing  one,  when  settled,  if  we  had  to  walk  a 
few  steps  to  reach  the  place  where  it  sat.  The  slightest  movement 
was  sufficient  to  startle  the  creature,  and  no  course  remained  but  to  lie 
in  wait  near  a  favourite  spot,  with  net  in  position,  so  as  to  strike  the 
instant  a  specimen  alighted.  In  course  of  time  we  thus  obtained  a 
large  series ;  sometimes  capturing  half-a-dozen  in  the  course  of  a 
morning's  walk. 

I  subsequently  met  with  Epicalia  Ancea,  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  1800  miles  distant  from  Para,  and  there  had  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  a  new  allied  form, — the  Ejncalia  Sewitsonii,  which  differs 
in  the  male  sex  by  having  belts  of  blue  both  on  the  hind-  and  the  fore- 
wings,  without  the  tawny-orange  belt.  This,  however,  is  a  widely 
distinct  species.  "What  I  have  to  speak  of  now  is  a  third  kind,  which 
so  closely  resembles  E.  Ancea  as  to  have  been  always  confounded  with 
it.  I  frequently  noticed  this  third  form  whilst  collecting  in  the  forest, — 
at  least,  the  male  of  it :  it  differs  from  E.  Ancea  in  the  tawny-orange 
belt  being  abbreviated,  and  Avider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  two  ends ; 
the  same  belt  in  E.  Ancea  being  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  This 
peculiarity  is  so  slight  that  I  never  dreamt  of  considering  the  form  as 
more  than  an  accidental  variety, — that  is,  as  appertaining  to  one  indivi- 
dual, or  a  few  of  a  brood  of  the  type  form  ;  especially  as  it  occurred  in 
the  same  parts  of  the  forest  as  E.  Ancea,  flying,  in  fact,  in  company 
with  it.  My  friend  Dr.  Felder,  of  Vienna,  however,  on  receiving  from 
me,  two  years  ago,  a  specimen  mixed  up  with  a  small  series  of  E.  Ancea, 
confidently  pronounced  it  a  distinct  species,  aud  figured  and  described 
it  as  such,  under  the  name  of  E.  Batesii.      I  could  not  agree  with 
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Dr.  Fi'Ller  iu  this  opinion,  not  being  able  to  find  females  of  the  new 
form  amongst  a  long  series  which  I  examined,  and  so  entered  the  form 
provisionally  in  my  collection  as  a  variety  under  the  name  which  he  had 
given  it.  The  only  points  of  difference  from  E.  Ancea,  besides  the 
shape  of  the  tawny-orange  belt,  are  the  black  colour  of  the  two  basal 
lines  on  the  under-surface  of  the  hind-wings,  and  the  central  brown 
line  of  the  same  wings  being  reduced  to  a  series  of  lunules  surmounting 
the  ocelli. 

Within  the  last  month,  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  Dr.  Felder 
has  received  confirmation  in  quite  an  unexpected  manner.  A  pair 
of  the  doubtful  form,  taken  in  copula,  has  come  to  light.  This  pair 
formed  part  of  an  interesting  collection  of  insects  made  in  Demerara,  a 
few  years  ago,  by  Bernard  Piffard,  Esq.,  who  kindly  brought  them  to 
me,  simply  as  likely  to  prove  interesting  on  account  of  having  been 
taken  in  copula.  The  pair  has  proved  interesting,  for  an  examination 
of  the  female  has  shown  that,  in  all  the  minute  points  (colours  and 
shapes  of  streaks  of  the  under-surface  of  the  wings)  which  distinguish 
the  male  U.  Batesii  from  both  sexes  of  E.  Ancea,  the  female  perfectly 
accords  with  the  male.  I  have  compared  it  closely  with  about  twenty 
pairs  of  E.  Ancea,  and  find  that  it  differs  in  the  same  degree  from  all. 
The  shape  of  the  tawny-orange  belt,  of  course,  cannot  be  compared, 
as  this  is  a  decoration  belonging  to  the  males  only  of  the  two  species. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  female  : 

Epicalta  Batesii,  Eelder. 
Lepidopterische  Fragmente,  p.  57,  pi.  10,  f.  3.      <?  . 
?  .     Shape  and  expanse  of  wings  same  as  in  the  ?  of  Mp.  Ancea. 
Wings,  above,  brownish-black,  darker  towards  the  apex   of   fore-wings. 

Fore-wing  crossed,  a  little  beyond 
the  middle,  by  an  opaque  light  blue 
belt,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  not 
reaching  the  outer  edge  ;  near  the 
apex  is  a  small  light  blue  spot. 
Hind-wing  with  a  small  spot  of  light 
blue  at  the  apex.  Beneath,  both 
wings  light  green ;  fore-wing  cell 
with  a  spot  and  three  transverse 
streaks  black  ;  blue  belt  as  above, 
but  paler,  especially  towards  the 
costa,  and  margined  on  the  inner 
side  with  black.  Hind- wing  with 
two  black  lines  near  the  base  and 
crossed,  at  the  middle  and  towards 
the  outer  margin,  by  a  reddisli-brown  line,  the  row  of  minute  spots 
between  these  two  lines  sui'mounled  each  by  a  brown  lunule. 
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Para,  Amazons  (Bates  &  Wallace).     Demerara  (Piftard). 

The  difference  between  our  two  species  consists  in  the  two  short 
streaks  near  the  base  of  the  hind-wing,  on  the  under-side,  being  black 
in  Ep.  Batesii,  and  rufous-brown  in  Ep.  Ancea,  and  in  the  row  of  minute 
ocelli  of  the  same  wing  being  surmounted  in  Ep.  Batesii  by  detached 
lunules,  and  in  Ep.  Ancea  by  a  continuous  streak.  Tlie  males  differ  a 
little  also  in  the  shape  of  the  blue  belt,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  con- 
siderably in  that  of  the  tawny-orange  belt. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Order  Lepidoptera  to  find  perfectly  dis- 
tinct species  distinguished  from  each  other  by  such  minute  points  of 
difference  as  these  separating  our  two  Epicalice ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  full  proof  is  afforded  of  their  true  distinction  as  species,  until  we 
find  that  each  kind  has  its  own  mate  and  maintains  itself,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  free  from  intermixture  ■ndth  its  relative.  Such  results 
as  these  show  how  important  it  is  to  study  both  sexes  in  investigating 
species.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  pairing  together  of 
similar  varieties,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  segregation  of  new  varieties, 
and  their  refusal  to  intermarry  with  sister  varieties  or  the  type  of  their 
species,  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  origin  of  new  forms  on  our 
earth. 


AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   HOMOPTERA. 
BY    THE    BEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,    M.A. 

{Continued  from  page  146.) 

b.     Vertex  antice  obtusangulus  vel  rotundatus.      Antennae  fronti 

sequales  longitudine  vel  parum  longiores. 
t     Vertex  pronoto  non  brevier. 

*     Vertex  antice  obtusangulus.     Alae  completaa.    Heme- 
lytra  ?  abdomine  longiora ;   ^  transversim  nigro-fasciata. 

3. — Acocephalus  albifrons,  Lin. 

Vertex  longitudine  vix  dimidiae  suse  inter  oculos  latitudini  aequalis, 
medio  vix  cariuatus.  Antennae  fronte  lougiores,  articulo  2do  nigro. 
Alae  completse. 

(^ .  Pallide  flavo-brunneus,  colore  plus  minus  saturate.  Hemelytra 
nigricantia,  basi  flavo-brunnea,  fasciis  duabus  transversis  (altera  ante, 
altera  pone  medium),  interruptis,  albidis;  apice  albido.  Ad  suturam 
interdum,  post  fasciam  2dam,  macula  rotunda,  communis,  albida.  Pedes 
testacei,  tibiis  anticis  apice,  posticis  fere  totis,  nigris. 
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Var.  a.    Supra  saturatior,  fere  niger;  pronotum  transversim  albido- 

fasciatum. 
Var.  h.    Supra  perpallidus,  testaceus,  fasciis  solitis  albidis,  alteraque 

ante   meinbranam   transversa,   nigra.      Tibiae   posticse   apice 

tantum  fuscse.     Immaturior. 

?  .  Fuseus  vel  niger,  front(j  eaepe  pallida ;  supra  griseus,  atomis 
nigris  plus  minus  dense  irroratus.  Hemelytra  sub-pellucida,  nervis 
pallidis,  hie  illic  nigro  vel  fusco  interstinctis :  sutura  plerumque 
anguste  nigra,  ter  quater  pallido  interrupta :  costa  ssepe  nigro-maculata. 
Pedes  testacei ;  tibiae  postiese  et  tarsi  omnes,  apice  nigri. —  Sed  variafc 
sine  fine  intra  has  duas  (quae  sequuntur)  formas,  quas  tanquam  terminos 
utrinque  constituere  licet : — 

Var.  a.     Supra  atomis  nigris  ita  dense  irroratus,  ut  totus  ater 

evadat.     Tibiae  posticae  totae  nigrae. 
Var.  h.     Pallide  testaceus,  fronte  alba,  hemelytris   immaculatis. 

Immaturior.  Long.  1^-lf  cJ;  2^  lin.  ?  . 

(^ .  Cicada  albifrons,  Lin.,  Fn.  S.,  241,  884.  Flata  serratulee. 
Mus.  Dom.  Banks,  Fab.,  S,  R.,  54,  46.  Aphrodes  Testudo, 
Curt.,  Ent.  Mag.,  1,  195  ;  concinna,  B.  E.,  633,  No.  1.  lassus 
ajbiger^^erm.,  Fn.,  17,  17;  Mag.  4,  p.  88  ;  ohlimfs.ib.,-p.  89. 

?  .  Aeuceph.  Ufasciaius,  H.  Sch.,  D.  Ins.  125,  2.  Pholetcera 
dispar,  Zett.,  Ins.  Lapp.,  p.  289,  6.  AcocepJi.  adustus,  Hardy, 
Tyneside  Trans.,  1,  p.  429  (according  to  the  types  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.). 

This  seems  to  be  a  species  of  Northern  Europe,  or,  at  least,  is  only 
recorded  as  such.  It  is  abundant  in  the  midland  counties,  ex.  gr.,  at 
Buddon  Wood,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Soare,  Leicestershire ;  not 
common  near  London  ;  a  few  only  of  var.  h  near  Sandwich.  The  dis- 
similar sexes  were  first  paired  by  Fallen,  who  remarks  (Hem.  Suec, 
pt.  2,  p.  26),  "  Mirum  sane  quod  in  tanta  individuorum  copia  ne 
unicum  quidem  par  copulatum  vidisse  contigerit."  The  insect  must  be 
sought  for  close  to  the  ground,  at  the  roots  of  the  herbage ;  it  will 
hardly  be  obtained  by  sweeping. 

**  Vertex  antice  rotundatus.  Alae  plus  minus  abortivae. 
Hemelytra  $  abdomini  longitudine  aequalia;  ^  longi- 
tudinaliter  nigro  striata. 

4. — Acocephalus  rivularis,  Germ. 

Vertex  ^  dimidia  sua  inter  oculos  latitudiue  paulo  lougior,  medio 
levissime  unicarinatus.  Antennae  fronte  vix  longiores,  articulo  2do 
basi  nigro. 
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(^.  Testaceus,  nigro-varius.  Nigra  sunt — abdomen  supra  plus 
minus ;  fasciae  verticis,  una  apicalis,  altera  basalis  quater  emarginata, 
linea  tenuissima  inter  se  conjunctae :  genarum  macula  sub  antennis  : 
frontis  inferioris  litura  media :  pronoti  fascia  transversa  antica :  scutelli 
maculae  3  basales,  una  apicalis,  (sed  lise  variant)  :  bemelytrorum  spatia 
inter  nerves,  nervis  ipsis  albentibus.  Corii  striae  4  nigrse  ante  apicem 
in  maculam  magnam  concurrunt ;  apex  ipse  albus.  Pedes  testacei ; 
tibiae  anticse  apice,  posticae  fere  totae,  cum  femorum  macula  apicali,  nigrae. 

?  .  Plavo-brunneus,  vertice  quam  apud  (J  longiore.  Caput,  pro- 
notum,  scutellum,  plus  minus  nigro  irregulariter  maculata.  Hemeljtra 
apice  angustiora  quam  in  J ;  cum  nervis  ipsis  pallida,  fusco-testacea, 
atomis  nigris  inter  nervos  intersitis,  unde  discus  striatus  apparet.  Alae 
alis  masculis  ampl  lores. 

Var.  a.     Pallidus,  testaceus,  hemelytris  concoloribus. 

Long,  li  cJ;  li-2  1in.  ?. 

jj.    lassus  rivularis,  Germ.,  Mag.,  4,  p.  89.    ApJirodes,  Curt. 

B.  E.,  633,  No.  3. 

$  ?  .     Acoceph.  rivularis,  Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  205. 

The  typical  females  of  tbis  and  the  preceding  are  sufficiently 
distinct,  but  for  tbe  pallid  varieties  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  a  ready 
method  of  division.  The  $  of  rivularis  is  a  little  smaller  and  shorter, 
tbe  hemelytra  being  not  longer  than  the  abdomen  (unless  this  is  full  of 
^ggs)-  It  has  most  commonly  a  blackish  spot  on  the  genae,  beneath 
the  base  of  the  antennae,  which  is  wanting  in  alhifrons.  The  pale 
varieties  of  albifrons  commonly  offer  traces  of  spots  upon  the  apex  of 
the  costal  nervure  itself,  but  the  costal  nervure  of  rivularis  is  always 
pale  and  spotless,  even  in  the  dark  varieties.  Common  in  the  same 
situations  as  the  preceding,  but  I  have  never  met  with  it  in  the  London 
district. 

ft     Vertex  pronoto  quarta  fere  parte  brevier. 

*     Hemelytra  longitrorsum  regulariter  nigro  striata. 

5. — AcocepJialus  Jiistrionicus,  Pab. 
^ .  Niger ;  caput  et  pronotum  testacea,  nigro  varia.  Hemelytra 
hyalina,  albida,  nervis  nigricantibus.  Vertex  brevis,  dimidia  sua  inter 
oculos  latitudine  brevior,  basi  niger,  lineam  e  medio  apicem  versus 
nigi'am  emittens,  quae  in  fasciam  maculosam  ibi  desinit.  Pronotum 
antice  fascia  transversa  nigra,  basi  etiam  anguste  nigrum.  Scutellum 
nigrum.  Hemelytrorum  nervus  costalis  testaceus,  coeteri  nigricantes, 
tenues,  in  fasciam  apicalem  nigram  ante  membranam  decurrentes. 
Pedes  testacei,  tarsis  nigris ;  tibiae  nigro  lineatae,  anticae  etiam  apice, 
posticae  fere  totae,  nigrse. 
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?  .  Similis  mari,  sed  latior ;  magis  bruiineus ;  scutellum  albo- 
maculatum ;  striae  liemelytrorum  latiores,  fascia  postica  magis  obsoleta. 
Subtua  albus.     Pedes  pallidi,  tibiis  infuscatis.  Long,  c?  1|  lin. 

Gercopis  liistrioiiica,   Fab.,   S.  E.,  p.  98.      Cicada  histrionica, 
Fall., Hem.,  2,  p. 30.   Acoceph.  histrionicus,  Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  209. 

Eare.  A  single  ^  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Bold 
informs  me  that  he  possesses  specimens  from  the  north  of  England. 
Upon  this  evidence,  and  the  authority  of  Messrs  Walker  and  Curtis,  it 
is  here  admitted  as  British.  The  ?  I  have  never  seen,  and  the  only 
description  of  it  is  that  by  Fallen,  copied  by  Flor,  and  abridged  above. 
The  ^  somewhat  resembles  rivularis,  but  differs  in  having  the  vertex 
conspicuously  shorter  than  the  pronotum,  and  in  the  hemelytra,  which 
are  pellucid,  and  owe  their  striated  appearance  merely  to  the  blackish 
veins.  In  rivularis  the  black  and  white  striae  are  of  equal  breadth,  and 
the  hemelytra  are  opaque. 

**     Hemelytra  irregulariter  fusco  lineata. 
6. — Acoceplialiis  arenicola,  n.  sp. 

(J  ?  similes.  Testaceus,  abdominis  segmentis  supra  et  infra 
nigris,  testaceo-marginatis.  Vertex  carina  media  distincta  testacea, 
utrinque  apicem  versus  plus  minus  fusco  irroratus  ;  nonnunquam  cum 
scutello  sub-rufescens.  Hemelytrorum  nervi  interrupte  leviter  infus- 
cati ;  nervus  marginalis  interior  fuscus,  albido  ter  quater  interruptus, 
unde  (hemelytris  clausis)  maculae  dorsales  2  vel  3  albidse  apparent. 
Frons  et  clypeus  fusco  plus  minus  irrorati.  Pectus  nigrum,  lateribus 
testaceis.  Pedes  testacei ;  genaj  posticae  cum  tibiis  iisdem  fuscae  ;  tarsi 
4  anteriores  apice,  postici  toti,  fusci.     Alae  completae. 

Long.  1^-2  ;  alar.  exp.  3i  lin. 

This  species  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped  detection.  The  sexes, 
being  similar  in  coloration,  are  both  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  ?  of 
alhifrons,  to  which  they  have  the  strongest  resemblance,  except  in  the 
following  particulars.  The  vertex  (c?  ?)  is  much  shorter  than  the 
pronotum,  aud  the  form  of  the  insect  somewhat  longer  and  narrower 
in  proportion ;  while  a  comparison  of  the  males  exhibits  an  important 
difference  in  the  external  genital  apparatus.  The  lamince  genitales,  or 
external  processes  which  spring  from  the  concealed  valvula,  are  in  the 
present  species  long  and  lanceolate,  reaching  upwards  nearly  to  the 
superior  surface  of  the  abdomen.  In  A.  alhifrons  they  are  sub-ovate 
and  less  than  half  as  loner. 
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This  species  is  constant  in  form  and  coloration,  and  I  am  unable 
to  refer  it  to  any  of  the  published  descriptions.  It  belongs  to  the 
peeidiar  insect  Faixua,  observable  upon  the  marrains  or  burrows  of  our 
sandy  sea  shores.  I  took  four  or  five  upon  the  sand-hills  near  Deal 
two  years  ago,  and  considered  them  at  that  time  as  a  coast  variety  of 
alhifrons  (  ?  ).  Having  taken  both  sexes  again  this  antumn  in  plenty 
at  Newton  Buitows,*  Freshwater  Bay,  Pembrol^eshire,  and  observing 
that  the  larvse  also  constantly  differ  from  those  of  alhifrons,  I  no  longer 
hesitate  in  regarding  the  species  as  new. 

{To  he  continued),  /i^/"/ 


Occurrence  of  Silvanus  hidentatiis,  a  species  new  to  Britain. — I  have  taken,  under 
pine  hark  near  Paisley,  a  single  example  of  a  Silvanus  which  Mr.  D.  Sharp  informs 
me  is  the  hidentatus  of  Fabric'ma  (Syst.  El.,  i.,  317,  28,  Dermestes ;  Erichs.,  Ins. 
Dent.,  iii.,  338,  3). 

It  is  half  as  large  again  as  S.  unidentatus,  and  more  elongate  and  duller  than 
that  species ;  having,  also,  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  much  more  distinctly 
and  sharply  spined,  and  a  short — but  decided — spine  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
behind  the  eyes.  The  thorax,  moreover,  is  longer,  and  has  two  shallow  longitudinal 
grooves ;  the  joints  of  the  antennae  are  longer ;  and  the  tibiae  are  not  dilated  ex- 
ternally and  obliquely  truncated,  as  in  S.  unidentatus. — Morris  Young,  7,  Old 
Sneddon  Street,  Paisley,  December,  1865. 

Observations  on  OfiorJiynchus  fuscipes  and  0.  ambiguus,  S(c. — Having  for  some 
time  suspected  that  we  did  not  possess  both  O.  tenebricosus  and  0.  fuscipes  (in  spite 
of  the  plate  accompanying  the  late  Mr.  Walton's  paper  on  OtiorhyncJius  in  the 
"  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist."),  and  being  unable  to  find  British  specimens 
agreeing  v/ith  the  description  of  the  latter  in  Dr.  Stierlin's  admirable  "  Revision  der 
Europaischen  Otiorhynchus— Arton  (Berlin,  1861),"  I  am  not  surprised  to  find,  from 
an  examination  of  types  sent  by  Dr.  Stierlin  himself  to  the  British  Museum,  that 
the  true  0.  fuscipes  is  unhke  anything  that  has  come  under  my  notice  ;  and  I  there- 
fore think  (on  these  and  other  grounds)  that  it  has  probably  not  as  yet  been 
correctly  recorded  as  indigenous  to  this  country.  Some  examples  representing 
it  in  the  British  Collection  of  the  Brit.  Mus.,  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  presented 
by  Walton,  but  they  are  all  females  of  tenebricosus.  That  insect  appears  to  vary 
considerably,  both  sexually  and  individually,  as  to  bulk,  punctuation,  and  colour  of 
legs.  Typically,  it  is  oblong-ovate ;  with  the  head  and  thorax  very  delicately  coria- 
ceous, the  latter  being  narrow,  and  a  little  longer  than  broad ;  with  its  elytra 
obsolctely  striated,  thickly  coi-iaceous,  and  adorned  with  sparing  patches  of  grey 
pubescence.     The  chief  varieties  appear  to  have  the  thorax  closely  punctulated, 

•  This  remote  and  unexplored  locality,  similar  in  character  to  the  coast  between  Deal  and 
Sandwich  has  produced  me  another  novelty  this  season,  being  a  British  form  of  the  genus  Tettigonietra, 
beloniiinjr  to  the  group  Fulgorina,  and  not  hitherto  known  as  inhabiting  this  country.  I  obtaineit  four 
individuals,  didering  much  iu  colour,  but  two  ot  thein  were  eaten  in  the  niglit  time  by  a  marauding 
Forficula.  The  sj.ecies  is  not  T.  virfacens,  Fab.,  nor  atra,  Hagenbach,  nor  piccolo,  Burm.,  and  is 
perh:ii)s  new  :  but  at  this  distance  from  London  I  have  not  vet  found  the  niean»  of  identifyins  it. 
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and  tho  olytra  more  strongly  striated,  with  smoother  iutei'stices.  The  male  is 
always  the  narrowest,  and  has  tho  apical  segment  of  the  abdomen  beneath  longi- 
tudinally striated,  strongly,  and  somewhat  unevenly ;  the  middle  striaa  being  not  so 
closely  packed  as  those  on  the  sides. 

O.  fuscipes  appears  to  be  rather  the  larger  of  the  two.  Typically,  it  is  elongate, 
almost  glabrous,  with  the  thorax  closely  and  delicately  granulated,  and  not  longer 
than  broad  ;  and  the  elytra  oblong,  crenate-striate,  with  the  interstices  obsoletely 
rugose.  The  chief  varieties  have  the  elytra  either  more  deeply  striated,  with  the 
interstices  more  strongly  rugulose,  or  (fagi)  closely  rugulose-tuberculate,  with 
scarcely  any  stria,  or  the  disc  of  the  thorax  closely  punctulated.  Tho  legs  are  often 
bright  red  ;  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  some  examples  of  tenebricosus. 

In  the  male  (which  is  still  narrower  than  the  female),  the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  is  delicately,  closely,  and  evenly  longitudinally  striated  beneath. 

Apart  from  the  sexual  character,  it  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  O.  fuscipes  is  a  nar- 
rower, more  elongate  insect  than  tenebricosus;  with  no  scanty  patches  of  pubescence, 
a  shorter  and  broader  thorax,  and  the  elytra  either  more  deeply  striated  or  with 
more  rugose  interstices. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  the  present  reference  to  the  subject  causes  an  examination 
of  specimens  from  different  localities ;  as  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  fuscipes  as  well  as  tenebricosus. 

With  regard  to  O.  ambiguus,  recorded  as  British  by  De  Marseul  (Cat  Col. 
d'Eur.,  1863),  and  by  Stierlin  (loc.  cit.,  281),  I  may  remark  that  I  have  taken 
specimens,  answering  very  well  to  its  description,  at  Rannoch,  under  the  same 
stone  as  0.  rugifrons,  to  which  it  is  assuredly  very  closely  allied, — if  distinct,  which 
I  doubt. 

It  should  be  somewhat  naa-rower  than  O.  rugifrons,  and  clothed  more  thickly 
with  hairs  ;  the  thorax  is  somewhat  more  finely  granulated,  and  the  elytra  are  more 
finely  punctate-striate,  with  the  granulations  of  the  interstices  not  arranged  in  such 
distinct  rows.  The  rostrum  and  vertex  are  more  rugose-punctate,  the  punctures 
(though  scarcely  more  distinct  than  in  rugifrons)  running  into  longitudinal  rugnlse ; 
the  rostrum,  moreover,  is  distinctly  keeled  in  the  middle,  with  an  obsolete  longi- 
tudinal fun-ow  on  each  side.  The  second  joint  of  the  funiculus  should  be  almost 
shorter  than  the  first,  instead  of  somewhat  longer,  as  in  0.  rugifrons. 

O.  impoticus,  found  in  France,  appears  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  rugifrons  ; 
but  having  the  rostrum  slightly  keeled,  the  thoracic  granulations  larger,  more 
obtuse,  and  setiferous,  and  the  elytra  more  deeply  striated,  with  level  and  dehcately 
granulated  interstices. 

O.  Ghestleri,  found  in  Switzerland,  is  also  nearly  allied  to  rugifrons  and 
impoticus ;  differing  from  those  species  in  being  smaller  and  narrower,  and  having 
much  less  incrassate  antennae,  of  which  the  second  joint  of  the  funiculus  is  almost 
half  as  long  again  as  the  first. — E.  C.  Ryk,  284,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea. 

Further  notes  on  Oligoneuria  Rhenana. — In  my  notes  on  OUgoneu/ria  rltenana, 
Imhoff.  (Vol.  I.,  p.  262),  I  stated  that  these  cphemoridous  insects  appear  at  Basle 
in  tho  first  days  of  September,  as  for  many  years  back  this  had  proved  to  be  the 
rule.     But  I  have  since  been  informed,  by  one  of  my  correspondents,  that  tliis 
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season  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  inasmuch  as  numerous  swarms  of  these 
creatures  ai^pcared  as  early  as  the  25th  and  26th  July,  which  shows  a  difference  of 
about  a  month  in  the  time  of  their  appearance. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  remarkably  hot  and  dry  summer,  with  which 
Switzerland  was  favoured  this  year,  has  caused  the  waters  of  the  river  Rhine  to 
attain  that  degi-ee  of  warmth,  which  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  these 
insects,  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  in  other  colder  years  ;  and  I  am  told  that, 
on  those  two  evenings  mentioned  above,  the  water  had  at  sunset  a  temperatvire  of 
19  degi-ees  Reaumur,  which  is  unusually  warm  for  so  late  in  the  day. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  never  witnessed  this  beautiful  scene  of  insect 
life,  the  dance  of  Ephemeridce,  may  form  an  idea  of  the  sight  of  the  swarms  of 
Oligoneiina  rJienana  if  I  tell  them  that  at  times  a  glance  over  the  river  will  show 
it  as  if  covered  with  a  brilliant  whitish  undulating  veil  of  gauze,  rising  and  falling 
in  a  thousand  different  folds,  and  this  spectacle  reaching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow 
the  course  of  the  river. 

No  wonder  that  the  contemplation  of  such  a  wonderful  phenomenon  has  given 
rise  to  reflections  as  in  the  following  verse  :  — 

"  And  the  fly  that  is  born  with  the  sinking  sun. 

To  die  ere  the  midnight  hour, 
May  have  deeper  joy,  ere  his  course  is  run, 

Xhan  man  in  his  pride  and  power. 
And  tlie  Insects'  minutes  be  spared  the  fears 

And  the  anxious  doubts  of  our  ihreescore  years." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  their  prodigious  numbers,  T  may  add  that  one  of 
my  friends  counted  about  200  specimens  in  the  cobwebs  taken  from  one  lamp-post 
near  the  river,  and  one  can  understand  how  accumulations  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
another  "  day-fly "  have  received,  in  certain  parts  of  Germany,  the  name  of 
"  Uferaas"  (carrion  of  the  river  banks). — Albert  Mullee. 

Correction  to  note  on  JAmneijldlus  srJbccntralis. — I  regret  to  say  that  I  erro- 
neously recorded  this  species  as  British  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine.  I  had 
misplaced  the  labels  on  my  types,  and  did  not  discover  the  mistake  until  I  received 
the  monograph,  when  my  previous  notice  was  already  in  type. — A.  E.  Eaton, 
Cambridge,  December  1st,  1865. 

Argynnis  Latlionia,  cf-c,  in  Kent.—  Whilst  entomologising  at  Sandgate  during 
the  past  autumn,  I  took  several  specimens  of  both  Colias  Hyale  and  C.  var.  Helice, 
the  typical  C.  Edusa  being  the  greatest  profusion. 

A  friend  of  mine  caught  a  fine  specimen  of  Argynnis  Lathonia  at  Tenterdcn 
last  September. — M.  A.  Addison,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

Captures  of  Lepidoptera  at  Powick. — I  have  sent  the  names  of  a  few  insects 
captured  by  myself  this  season. 

Thecla  W-album,  on  flowers  of  grass,  June  22nd,  a  new  locality  for  this 
species  ;  Cymatophora  ridens,  at  light,  April  I7th ;  Neuria  saponarice,  at  hght  and 
sugar,  end  of  May,  this  is  a  new  locality ;  Agrotis  ravida  at  light  and  sugar,  middle 
of  June  ;  Phorodesma  bajularia,  a  ? ,  at  dusk,  June  19th ;  Antielea  rubidata,  at 
light,  June  20th  ;  Camptogramma  Jliiviata,  at  light,  September  22ud. —  G.  J 
Heabder,  Powick,  near  Worcester,  November,  1865. 
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Chcerocampa  celerio  near  Hartlepool. — A  specimen  of  this  insect  was  brought 
to  me  by  a  boy  on  the  26th  of  October.  I  was  not  at  home  when  it  arrived,  so  got 
no  particulars.  I  know  of  another  specimen  captured  last  year. — John  E.  Robson, 
Hartlepool,  November  \Sth,  1865. 

Note  o»  Vanessa  cardui. — I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  species 
has  not  only  been  excessively  abundant  during  the  past  season,  but  has  also  varied 
much  in  size. 

The  smallest  specimens  we  took  here,  at  Exeter,  expanded  less  than  1"  11'", 
whilst  the  largest  measured  very  nearly  3"  in  expanse.  One  of  these  giants  is 
remarkable,  also,  for  a  small  white  ocellus,  edged  with  black,  which  is  placed  in 
tlio  largest  yellowish  blotch  of  the  fore-wings,  about  1^'"  from  the  anal  angle,  and 
appears  plainly  on  both  the  upper  and  under-sides. — J.  Hellins. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  Lake  Dislrict.—On  the  21st  of  June  I  started,  in  company 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Thos.  Blackburn,  on  an  entomological  excursion  to  the  Lake 
District.     Strange  to  say,  it  rained  but  very  little  all  the  time  we  were  there. 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Stye  Head  Tarn,  through  Langdale,  and  over 
Blackcrag  Pass.  The  first  Lepidopteron  we  started  was  Larentia  salicaria,  which 
we  found  at  rest,  or  rather  in  the  act  of  refusing  to  remain  at  rest,  on  the  large 
lumps  of  rock  that  render  the  ascent  of  the  ravine,  which  constitutes  Blackcrag 
Pass,  at  once  delightful  and  romantic. 

Just  as  we  gained  the  greensward,  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  Erehia  Cassiope  made 
a  futile  attempt  to  look  like  a  '*  meadow  brown,"  and  afterwai-ds  acted  the  penitent 
convict  in  solitary  confinement  with  considerably  more  success ;  we  saw  a  good 
many,  and  caught  most  of  them,  but  they  were  somewhat  worn.  This  was  on  the 
22nd.  I  may  remark  that  this  was  the  fourth  ascent  I  had  made  in  search  of 
Cassiope,  and  the  first  time  I  had  seen  it.  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  state  that 
Mr.  Blackburn  took  a  good  number  of  Coremiamimitata,  which,  for  that  day,  eluded 
me. 

On  the  grassy  slopes  between  Sprinkling  and  Stye  Head  Tarns,  and,  in  fact, 
on  pretty  nearly  every  high  hill  which  we  ascended  during  the  "  out,"  we  found 
Cramhus  fuTcatellus  not  uncommonly  ;  and  somewhere  about  the  Cassiope  locality, 
which  I  should  describe  as  almost  anywhere  between  the  two  tarns,  I  took  Mixodia 
Schuhiana. 

The  next  excursion  of  any  extent  was  to  Conistone  Old  Man.  In  a  little 
hollow  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  to  Conistone,  just  past  the  fir-woods  at  the 
top  of  the  hill-road,  we  took  Argynnis  Aglaia  and  Selene,  Acidalia  fumata,  Ennyclaa 
octomaculalis,  Pterophorus  teph/radactyhts,  and  Pt.  osteodactyhis. 

On  another  occasion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  we  found  Plusia  fcstucw, 
Thera  conifcrata,  and  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  which  latter  has  been  generally 
common  this  year.  On  Conistone  Old  Man,  besides  Cr.  furcatellus,  wo  took  C. 
iiiwiitata  very  commonly,  and,  also,  one  or  two  Larentia  ccesiata,  with  which  we 
nfti'rwards  met  almost  wherever  there  were  rocks,  though  I  do  not  remonibLr  to 
have  seen  it  on  Helvellyu. 
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The  next  time  we  visited  Blackorag  Pass,  which  we  did  at  dusk,  and  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  rain  and  treacle,  we  added  the  following  to  our  list :  — 
Lwrentia  oUvata  and  Eupithecia  pulchellata  (whose  foxgloves  I  don't  think  grow 
among  the  rocks)  ;  besides  which,  Mr.  Blackburn  took  Mamestra  furva.  I  never 
recollect  seeing  Oeometridce  in  such  swarms  as  were  C.  munitata  and  pectinitaria,  L. 
salicaria,  ccesiata,  and  olivata.  The  failure  of  "  sugar  "  was  signalized  by  the  sole 
appearance  of  an  old  and  long-tried  acquaintance,  X.  polyodon. 

The  following  day  (June  29th)  we  were  again  in  the  Cassiope  neighbourhood, 
but  either  the  unfavourable  weather  prevented  its  appearance,  or,  as  I  fancy,  the 
species  was  quite  over  by  that  time.  Going  up  Blackcrag  Pass  for  the  third  time, 
we  captured  Venusia  cambrica,  settled  on  a  rock,  and  one  of  the  Larentidce,  which 
I  have  not  at  present  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  my  friend  took  another  M.  furva. 

Next  day  we  walked  from  Langdale,  in  the  direction  of  Conistone,  by  a  way 
which  I  consider,  next  to  Borrowdale,  affords  some  of  the  most  striking  scenery  of 
any  walk  in  the  Lake  District.  It  furnished  Mr.  Blackburn  with  Plusia  interro- 
gationis ;  this  was  taken  flying  over  short  heath,  near  a  tarn  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  road,  which  precedes  a  further  tarn  called,  I  beUeve,  Little  Langdale  Water. 

We  collected  on  Loughrigg  Fell  the  evening  before  we  left  Ambleside.  We 
ascended  it  on  the  3rd  of  July,  in  the  evening,  to  watch  the  sunset ;  and  we  both 
agreed  that  the  view  of  the  mountains  in  the  grey  of  the  evening,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  Bow  Fen,  and  the  Langdales,  was  the  grandest  sight  we  witnessed 
during  the  excursion. 

Here  let  me  warn  all  climbers  of  Loughrigg  Fell  to  notice  particularly  the 
point  to  which  the  path  through  the  wood,  which  grows  on  the  side,  leads  them, 
and  on  no  account  to  descend  by  any  other  way,  for  in  trying  to  do  so,  we  ran  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  breaking  our  necks,  though  we  took  HepiaVas  velleda  and 
Melanippe  wiangulata. — E.  M.  Geldart,  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon. 

Captwes  nea/r  Saffron  Walden. — A.  Atropos  and  0.  Poreellus  in  the  larva  state ; 
0.  quercifolia  and  T.  Cratwgi,  bred  ;  E.  fuscanta/ria,  attracted  by  light ;  A.  iinitaria, 
bred,  middle  of  June,  from  a  long,  slender,  ochreous  larva,  curHng  up  the  anterior 
segments  when  disturbed,  found  on  galium  May  13th  ;  C.  temerata,  E.  decolorata, 
caught.  Of  the  "  Pugs  "  I  have  bred  Eup.  venosata,  linariata,  Haworthiata,  and 
exiguata ;  also,  from  barberry,  A.  herherata  abundantly,  and  two  or  three  certata ; 
from  clematis,  P.  tersata  and  vitalbata,  and  I.  vernaria ;  from  buckthorn,  S.  duhi- 
tata,  vetulata,  and  rhamnata. 

C.  reclusa  and  curtula,  bred  ;  A.  Ugustri,  bred  from  privet ;  N.  saponariw  and 
H.  popularis,  at  light ;  X.  citrago,  at  ivy  bloom  ;  E.  ochrolouca,  two  at  rest,  on  leaves 
of  knapweed,  one  caught  flying,  August ;  E.  viminalis,  bred  from  sallow.  At 
Scarborough,  in  July,  I  again  met  with  the  larva  of  D.  TempU,  feeding  in  the  roots 
of  the  corn  parsnip. 

E.  crocealis,  bred  from  flea-bane.  S.  cinctalis. — This  is  said  to  feed  in  the 
larva  state  on  broom,  but  where  I  take  the  insect  there  is  none,  but  quantities  of 
mugwort.  Is  not  the  last-named  plant  a  more  likely  one  for  the  larva  to  feed  on  ? 
S.  ferrugalis  captured. 

D.  scmifasciana,  bred  from  sallow ;    P.  m^rginana,  bred  from  teazle ;  S.  pau- 
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perana,  of  this  species  I  took  two,  flying  in  a  lane,  early  in  April ;  P.  rugosana  ; 
P.  ramana,  and  0.  cinerana,  bred  from  aspen.  The  last  named  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  nisana  when  reared. 

E.  fceneana,  bred  from  roots  of  mngwort.  I  have  also  been  Buccessful  in 
rearing  C.  splendo.na  and  pomonanci,y  and  E.  nehritana.  — William  R.  Jeffkey, 
November  ith. 

Captures  of  Lepidoptera  in  the  North  (concluded  from  page  160.) — During  the 
last  week  in  June,  Mr.  Gregson  and  I  went  to  Felling  Moss  for  Eup.  plumheolata, 
which  wo  soon  met  with  in  its  old  haunt,  where  20  years  ago  I  used  to  take  it, 
among  Melampyrum.     I  got  eggs,  and  sent  tliem  to  Mr.  Crewe. 

About  five  p.m.  Psyche  rohoricolella  began  flying  freely  among  some  old  birch 
stumps.  We  looked  carefully  for  Elachista  serricornis  towards  sunset,  but  could 
not  find  any;  indeed,  it  was  a  job  to  use  one's  eyes  at  all,  for  the  midges  bit  us 
awfully,  and  it  was  a  glorious  relief  to  get  oS"  that  moss  from  such  persistent 
tormentors.  When  we  got  clear  of  the  moss  we  began  "Pugging,"  and  boxed  a 
few  specimens  o?  Eup.  valerianata  among  others  ;  I  now  began  to  turn  my  attention 
to  Depressaria  larva  hunting,  and,  among  Anthriseus  sylvestris,  got  a  number  of 
D.  pimpinelloe  and  Weirella,  from  sallows  conterminella ;  and  in  the  stems  of  Hera- 
cleum  both  larva  and  pupa  of  pastinacella  ;  and  fi-om  angelica  and  thistles  bred  D. 
angelicella.  Whilst  hunting  for  these  larva3, 1  stumbled  on  a  fine  specimen  of  D. 
pulcherrimella  among  some  old  grass  at  a  tree  root,  and  having  adopted  the 
*'  Pelissicr  "  mode,  with  some  touch  paper  which  I  had  in  my  pocket,  soon  secured 
nine  specimens.  Just  now  the  sun  was  setting,  and  began  to  shine  on  a  grassy  bank 
with  a  good  variety  of  vegetation,  and  here  flitted  about  such  metallic  beauties  as 
Gracil.  auroguttella,  Coleoph.  alcyonipe,nnella,  and  C.  Schrankella ;  some  Coleoph. 
murinipennella  and  ddscordella,  Qelech.  fratemella,  maculella,  and  Laver.  paludico- 
lella,  also  kept  filling  my  boxes  until  it  became  killing  work,  what  with  hot  weather, 
and  what  with  being  one  half  of  the  week  at  business,  the  other  hardest  half 
collecting  and  setting  such  quantities  of  Mic7-os.  I  had  to  send  a  man  to  catch  me 
some  P.  interrogationis,  of  which  he  brought  me  about  50  specimens,  for  I  could 
not  be  everywhere  at  once. 

As  I  wanted  to  go  for  T.puhicornis,  and  also  to  get  some  Euchromia  rufana,  &c., 
I  took  the  first  day  I  could  spare,  and  went  to  Witherslack.  On  the  road  side, 
among  some  sloe  bushes,  Ephip.  signatana  and  Olindia  ulmana  were  flying  freely, 
but  I  had  only  half-an-hour's  work  with  them,  before  a  thunderstorm  upset  my 
hopes ;  and  then  the  wind  got  up  furiously,  so  that  my  captures  wore  only  three 
Euchromia  rufana,  D.  consortana,  one  Catop.  expnllidana,  two  Scopoliann,  Sciaph. 
perterana  and  octomaculana,  Elachis.  adscitella,  Cramhus  falsellus,  and  a  few  Ephes. 
semirufa,  so  that  my  day  was  of  little  use  :  my  hope  rested  in  the  wind  abating  in 

the  evening,  which  it  did,  but  more  disaster  was  in  store  for  me a  fire  cleared 

tlic  entire  moss,  and  only  stopped  in  its  devastating  course  at  the  highway ;  so 
farewell  to  all  the  S.  turfosalis,  &c.,  I  was  to  catch,  and  my  green  emeralds  are  gone 
too  for  that  locality.  All  was  a  blackened  charred  scene  that  a  few  days  before 
was  covered  with  sweet  gale  and  heather,  so  I  trudged  back  to  the  inn,  taking  a 
specimen  of  Tiiiea  albipunctclla  on  the  road  thither. 
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Next  morning  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  I  found  a  lot  of  thistles  that  took  me 
nearly  all  day  to  examine  for  larva),  and  I  got  probably  200,  which  I  hoped  would 
have  been  JDepressaria  carduclla ;  but  when  I  came  to  look  at  them,  they  were  so 
variable  that  I  could  not  be  certain  about  them,  and  time  told  them  to  bo  arenella 
(gilvella) ;  they  mined  in  the  same  manner  as  carduella. 

Some  heaps  of  old  dead  juniper  that  were  piled  up  for  burning,  upon  being 
turned  up,  produced  Thera  coniferata,  Eup.  constrictata  and  rujifasciata,  and  plenty 
of  sobrinata :  but  the  gale  kept  on,  so  I  came  home  again  to  business  for  a  few 
days.  When  the  weather  began  to  settle,  I  found  time  to  go  to  Windermere  for 
Cidaricb  reticulata,  but  had  no  luck.  The  day  was  melting  hot,  and  in  those  close 
avenues  so  many  flies  and  "  cleggs  "  bite  and  buz  about  one's  face  that,  if  a  moth  ia 
beaten  out,  you  can  hardly  see  it.  However,  T  worked  hard,  and  made  up  a  bag 
with  Emmelesia  twniata,  C.  oUvata,  8.  duhitata,  H.  costaistrigalis,  Eudorea  truncico- 
lalis,  a  single  specimen  of  E.  gracilalis,  and  a  good  supply  of  Arg.  ephipphella  off 
the  wild  cherry,  and  anderreggiella  from  the  crab.  Another  visit  produced 
nothing  different ;  the  weather  was  as  fine  as  needs  be,  but  I  would  rather  have 
had  a  storm  the  night  before  to  drive  the  moths  out  of  the  trees. 

At  the  end  of  July  I  went  down  to  Lytham,  among  the  dwarf  sallows  that 
grow  on  the  sand-hills  ;  here,  by  going  down  on  my  knees  and  parting  the  roots, 
the  following  began  to  creep  up:— GeZ.  cinerella,  setiectella,  ligulella,  distinctella, 
macuUferella,  temerella,  sororculella,  myriads  of  marmorella  and  arteviisiella,  Dep. 
nanatella,  Teatiella,  ocellella,  conterminella,  and  also  Lithocolletis  quinqueguttella ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  if  sunny,  Ephip.  ephiphana  flew  in  plenty. 

Whilst  I  was  on  my  knees  another  net  came  up,  and  a  little  conversation 
proved  we  had  before  met,  and  I  recognized  an  old  friend  ;  and  upon  asking  him 
what  he  had  done  this  season,  he  told  me  he  had  taken  an  "  ermine,"  a  bit  of  a 
variety ;  it  is  a  luhricepeda,  radiated  in  a  ci'escentic  form,  and  a  very  handsome 
variety.  I  may  here  note  a  Geometra  I  took  in  July  out  of  a  lamp;  it  may  be 
a  variety  of  Cidaria  unidentata  by  the  pectination  of  the  antennse,  but  the  ground 
colour  is  chocolate,  aud  the  band  through  the  wings  like  that  of  Thera  variata. 

The  next  journey  was  to  Rhyl,  N.  Wales,  for  Luperina  Gueen^ei,  with  my  friend, 
C.  S.  G. ;  we  raked  at  day  time,  and  sought  diligently  with  lamps  at  night,  but  could 
only  find  testacea,  proecox,  valligera,  cursoria,  and  such-like,  and,  at  day  time,  Depress, 
rhodochrella,  propinquella,  Alstrcemcriana,  hadiella,  and  Eupaecilia  atricapitana. 

A  few  days  after  my  return,  I  called  upon  a  friend  of  mine  in  Manchester,  who 
had  been  "  beetleising"  and  botanising  on  the  Tslo  of  Man,  whence  he  brought  back 
two  moths  ;  and  when  I  called  for  them,  I  found  they  were  a  beautiful  pair  ( ^  and 
? )  of  Troch.  muscwforme,  so  fine  in  the  belts  and  plumage,  that  it  has  rather 
puzzled  some  parties  who  have  Torquay  specimens  to  compare  them  with ;  the 
latter  appearing  to  have  been  badly  used. 

I  must  now  bring  my  rambles  to  a  close,  aud  also  my  disjointed  rambling  notes, 
by  saying  that  my  last  trip  (September  22nd)  to  Witherslack  produced  very  little  ; 
some  splendid  Thera  jvrmata  almost  like  a  distinct  species,  some  Lyon.  Clerckella, 
and  Cidaria  psittacata  from  the  yews,  and  Botys  ferrugalis  out  of  a  young  fir,  were 
all  I  got.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  C.  S.  G.  and  I  were  in  a  young  larch 
plantation,  some  of  the  ti-eea  were  devastated  by  Coleophom  lancella.      I  have  also 
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omitted  noticing  a  large  number  of  species  captured,  as  I  must  hare  aet  some  three 
thousand  moths  at  least  during  the  season,  and  have  a  good  number  to  spare. — 
J.  B.  HoDGKiNsoN,  31,  Christ  Church  Street,  Preston. 

Parthenogenesis  in  Orgyia  antiqua. — The  details  of  this  case  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  a  friend,  who  has  satisfied  me  that  perfect  isolation  from  the  male 
was  maintained  throughout. 

First  generation.  From  a  pupa  found  at  Venn  Hall,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  in  the 
autumn  of  1864-,  a  female  imago  emerged  which  laid  eggs. 

Second  generation.  Of  the  above-mentioned  eggs,  ten  hatched  in  the  spring 
of  1865 ;  but  of  these  larvae  one  only,  the  largest  from  the  first,  came  to  maturity  ; 
this  produced  a  female  which  laid  eggs. 

Third  generation.  Five  larvas  from  these  eggs  attained  the  pupal  state  of 
development,  and  one  of  them  produced  a  female  imago  by  the  middle  of  October. 
The  series  is,  therefore,  yet  incomplete.— A.  E.  Eaton,  Cambridge,  Nov.  11th,  1865. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Hipparchia  Semele,  with  notes  on  habits,  food,  ^c. — 
Eggs  of  this  species  were  obtained  in  1864  by  Dr.  Knaggs  and  sent  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Hollins  on  July  26th  and  August  3rd  ;  some  of  them  hatched  August  8th,  and 
others  continuously  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  larvae  at  first  were  ochreous,  with  a  blackish  interrupted  dorsal  line,  and 
fed  on  Triticum  repens,  were  very  sluggish,  often  hiding  low  down  amongst  the 
grass,  and  hybernated  when  about  four  lines  in  length.  One  larva  only  survived 
the  winter,  and  was  kindly  presented  to  me  on  the  13th  of  May,  1865,  by 
Mr,  Helling,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  foregoing  account  of  it.  The  larva 
had  shown  a  partiality  for  Aira  ccespitosa  previous  to  my  receiving  it,  and  on 
this  it  was  therefore  placed,  being  then  about  eight  lines  in  length.  On  the  20th 
of  May  I  chanced  to  dig  up  a  rather  larger  larva  of  this  species  from  a  waste  piece 
of  sandy  ground  near  the  sea,  amongst  Aira  prwcox  and  other  small  grasses,  which 
rendered  the  task  of  rearing  doubly  interesting  in  observing  the  habits  of  each, 
kept  separate  and  on  different  food. 

The  captured  larva  on  being  placed  under  a  glass  in  a  pot  with  its  native 
growing  food,  immediately  burrowed  in  the  sandy  earth,  and  the  few  times  it  was 
seen  on  the  gi-ass  were  always  at  night,  and  each  morning  brought  evidence  of  its 
doing  well  by  the  diminished  grass. 

About  the  14th  of  Juno,  these  indications  ceased,  and  on  the  23rd,  I  searched 
for  the  pupa,  and  found  it  in  a  hollow  space  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface 
the  particles  of  sand  and  earth  very  slightly  cohering  together,  and  close  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  yet  free  from  them.  The  pupa  was  obtuse,  rounded,  tumid 
and  smooth,  the  abdominal  rings  scarcely  visible,  and  wholl}'^  ofa  deep  red  mahogany 
colour.     The  perfect  insect  (a  J  )  appeared  July  24th. 

The  lai'va  reared  wholly  in  captivity  from  the  egg,  always  remained  on  its  rigid 
food,  with  its  head  uppermost,  when  feeding,  which  at  first  it  did  both  day  and  night 
till  it  was  an  inch  long,  from  which  time  it  fed  only  at  night,  remaining  all  day 
at  rest  on  the  grass  with  its  head  downwards,  in  comparative  darkness,  amongst 
the  lower  pai-ts  of  the  stems.  It  never  showed  any  disposition  to  buiTow,  though 
iho  soil  was  sui^plied  for  tho  purpose,  until  it  was  full  fed  about  the  middle  of  June. 

The  butterfly  (a  (?  )  appeared  on  the  5tli  of  August. 
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No  material  difference  existed  between  the  two  larvaa,  excepting  that  the  cap- 
tured one  was  rather  less  bright  and  distinct  in  coloui"  and  markings  than  the 
other.  The  full  grown  larva  is  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  tapering  much 
to  the  anal  forked  extremity,  and  a  little  towards  the  head,  which  is  globular. 
Ground  colour  of  the  back  a  delicately  mottled  drab,  with  longitudinal  stripes 
broadest  along  the  middle  segments,  viz.,  a  dorsal  stripe  of  oUve-brown,  very  dark 
at  the  beginning  of  each  segment,  with  a  thin  edging  of  brownish-white.  Throe 
stripes  along  the  sub-dorsal  region,  of  which  the  first  is  composed  of  a  double  nar- 
row line  of  yellowish-brown,  the  second  wider,  of  the  mottled  ground  colour,  edged 
above  with  paler  and  below  with  white,  and  the  third  of  similar  width  of  dark  grey 
brown,  edged  above  with  black.  Spiracular  stripe  broader  and  of  nearly  equal 
width,  of  pale  ochreous-brown,  edged  both  above  and  below  with  bi'ownish-white. 
The  spiracles  black.  Belly  and  legs  drab  colour.  Head  brown,  on  which  the 
principal  stripes  of  the  body  are  delicately  marked  with  darker  brown. — 
William  Buckler,  Emsworth. 

Description  of  the  lai-va  of  Acidalia  mancunxaia. — At  the  time  that  Mr.  HelUns  sent 
me  two  larvae  as  variations  of  A.  subsericeata,  I  remember  making  known  to  him 
that  they  were  not  the  least  Hke  those  of  that  species  sent  to  me  in  October,  1862, 
by  Mr.  Crewe,  nor  yet  like  others  I  had  in  April,  1863;  for  both  Mr.  Crewe's 
examples  and  the  last  named,  although  they  varied  slightly,  were  all  constant  to 
one  particular,  viz.,  a  pale  yellowish  or  whitish  mark  on  each  side  of  the  ninth 
segment. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  description  that,  from  subsericeata,  Mancu- 
niata  is  more  distinct  in  the  larval  than  in  the  perfect  state  even,  the  character  of 
its  markings  being  entirely  different. 

Description. — Larva  abont  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  tajjering  gradually 
towards  the  head,  which  is  grey-brown,  with  a  daik  brown  line  on  each  lobe. 
Ground  colour  of  the  body  pale  reddish-grey  ;  dorsal  line  scarcely  paler,  very  thin, 
and  enclosed  by  a  broad  brown  line  on  either  side,  which  gradually  widens  down  to 
four-fifths  of  the  segments,  and  then  contracts  towards  the  segmental  divisions,  and 
at  the  widest  portions  on  each  side  is  a  rather  large  spot  or  blotch  of  blackish- 
brown. 

The  sub-dorsal  lines  are  of  grey -brown,  very  thin  and  double,  with  a  blackish- 
brown  oblong  blotch  on  them,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  end  of  each 
segment  as  those  on  the  dorsal  region. 

The  last  four  segments  appear  paler  than  the  others,  as  the  dorsal  line  on  them 
is  enclosed  only  by  thin  brown  lines,  and  the  sub-dorsal  lines  on  them  also  have  no 
dai'k  spots,  except  a  slight  indication  of  them  on  the  tenth  segment  only. 

A  blackish-brown  line  on  the  spiracular  region  extends  between  the  tenth  and 
thirteenth  segments. 

The  full-fed  larva  was  figured  on  the  15th  July,  and  on  the  20th  it  changed,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  a  very  slender  dark  blackish-brown  papa,  the  tail  of 
which  was  turned  backwards. 

The  moth  appeared  August  9th. — Id. 
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Description  of  the  larva  of  Scoria  dealhata. — My  notes  on  tho  earlier  stages  of 
this  species  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish,  for  they  were  jotted  down  in  a 
busy  time  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  I  believe  them  to  be  correct. 

On  2nd  July,  1864,  I  received  indirectly  from  Mr.  Wilks  (late  of  Ashford)  some 
eggs,  which  began  to  hatch  on  the  7th  ;  I  scarcely  know  any  larva  which  varies  so 
little  in  tint  throughout  its  growth ;  of  course,  as  the  bulk  increases,  more  hnes 
and  mottlings  appear,  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  ochreous  and  grey  tints 
throughout.  Mr.  Stainton,  in  the  Annual  for  1862,  has  described  tho  larva  just 
before  hybernation,  when  he  says  it  was  A-inch  in  length  ;  but  the  three  which  I 
succeeded  in  retaining  (some  dozen  others  escaped  from  my  not  being  able  to  attend 
to  them  in  time)  grew  to  a  full  inch  in  length  before  they  ceased  feeding ;  all 
through  the  winter  I  noticed  that,  except  in  the  coldest  weather,  they  remained 
extended  on  the  leno  covering  of  their  flower-pot,  as  though  very  fond  of  fresh  air. 

On  14th  February  they  began  eating  again,  and  grew  slowly  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  they  changed  skin  for  the  last  time.  About  the  middle  of  May  they 
seemed  to  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  began  spinning  about  the  20th. 

When  full  grown  this  larva  is  a  longish,  stout-looking  smooth  looper,  tapering 
considerably  from  the  hinder  segments  towards  the  head ;  the  length  1^  inch  ; 
the  head  flat  and  rounded  at  the  sides  ;  the  anal  flap  large. 

The  general  colour  ochreous,  or  brownish-grey  ;  but  ornamented  with  so  many 
waved  and  irregular  liues  that  it  is  hard  to  describe.  The  head  is  pale  ochreous  ; 
down  the  centre  of  the  back  is  a  double  fine  dusky  line,  which,  with  the  first  sub- 
dorsal line  (composed  of  a  double  fine  thread  also),  forms  a  series  of  irregular 
figures  by  alternately  contracting  and  expanding ;  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
segments  the  dorsal  line  becomes  closer  and  darker.  Below  the  first  sub-dorsal 
line  is  a  stripe  of  yellowish  or  reddish-bufi",  then  comes  another  waved  fine  double 
thread  ;  then  the  yellowish  spiracles,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  a  drab  stripe, 
which  is  bordered  below  with  a  dusky  line,  followed  by  a  reddish-bufi"  line ;  the 
belly  drab,  with  central  and  sub-ventral  whitish  lines.  The  usual  spots  are  repre- 
sented by  fine  black  dots,  and  the  central  segments  in  one  specimen  were  sufiused 
with  a  smoky  hue. 

About  20th  May  these  larvae  began  to  spin,  and  soon  formed  for  themselves 
beautiful  spindle-shaped  cocoons  of  yellow  silk,  attached  to  upright  blades  of  grass. 
And  here,  unfortunately,  I  can  say  no  more,  after  waiting  some  time  for  the  perfect 
insects  I  examined  the  cocoons  closely,  and  found  that,  by  some  mischance,  the 
pupse  had  been  killed.  But  although  I  failed,  I  think  the  species  might  be  easily 
reared  if  kept  in  tho  open  air,  and  fed  on  growing  plants  of  dock,  chickwecd, 
knotgrass,  and  the  coarse  grass,  which,  in  its  localities,  is  doubtless  the  favourite 
food  of  this  species. — John  Hellins,  October  Mh. 

JS'otes  on  hybernating  Lepidoplera. — On  the  11th  of  last  August,  the  weather 
being  at  that  time  stormy  and  wet,  I  chanced  to  observe  on  the  ceiling  of  an 
unoccupied  building  two  specimens  of  Vanessa  urticce,  looking  exactly  as  if  settled 
down  for  hybernation.  Being  resolved  to  see  whether  this  was  the  case,  I  made  a 
pencil  mark  round  each  specimen,  so  as  to  know  if  cither  moved.      Ten  days 
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afterwards  they  were  in  the  same  place,  and  were  joined  by  a  Oonoptera  libatrix. 
Four  days  later  (August  25th)  I  saw  plenty  of  half-gi-own  larvae  of  V.  urticce 
feeding  on  nettles.  These  doubtless  produced  the  autumn  brood  of  butterflies  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  afterwards. 

On  September  7th,  the  weather  having  at  this  time  become  excessively  hot,  I 
examined  the  building  again,  and  found  in  it  five  V.  urticce,  five  O.  libatrix,  one 
Mypena  rostralis,  and  several  Alucita  polydactyla ;  and  one  of  the  original  V.  urticte 
was  so  profoundly  torpid,  that  it  had  permitted  a  libatrix  to  station  itself  on  the 
side  of  its  wings  and  body,  so  that  the  indented  hind  margin  of  libatrix  reached 
beyond  that  of  urtica\  giving  the  latter  a  very  odd  appearance,  yet  it  had  not  moved 
a  step.  At  this  time  this  species  of  butterfly  was  flying  everywhere  in  abundance, 
the  autumn  bi-ood  having  made  its  appearance. 

On  September  18th  another  urticce,  and  three  more  libatrix,  had  settled  down. 
The  loaded  urtictB  had,  apparently,  got  tired  of  its  burden,  anil  had  moved  about  an 
inch,  shifting  it  off  on  to  the  ceiling  close  by,  where  it  remained  some  time. 

On  October  5th,  I  took  a  light,  and  examined  a  dark  part  of  the  building,  and 
found  altogether  eight  V.  urticce,  twenty-seven  O.  libatrix,  and  two  more  H.  rostralis. 
The  weather  had,  as  will  be  remembered,  been  all  this  time  very  hot  and  sunny, 
and  V.  urticce  was  stiU  flying  in  profusion. 

On  November  23rd,  the  winter  having  fairly  set  in,  I  examined  again,  and 
found  half-a-dozen  more  libatrix.  Alucita  polydactyla  was  in  all  the  comers,  and 
several  specimens  of  a  common  Chrysopa  were  on  the  ceiling,  the  other  species 
remaining  as  before. 

All  through  the  intense  heat,  therefore,  of  the  autumn  these  Vanessa  urticce 
had,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  absolutely  not  stirred  a  step,  nor  apparently 
moved  a  wing,  while  numbers  of  their  own  species  of  a  later  brood  were  flying 
about,  and,  indeed,  getting  much  worn. 

It  is  well  known  that  Vanessa  polychloros,  after  flying  for  a  week  or  two,  at  the 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  disappears,  and  is  seen  no  more  until  the 
spring ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  instinct  induces  those  specimens  of  V.  urticce, 
that  are  to  perpetuate  their  species  in  the  spring,  to  adopt  a  similar  course,  retiring 
early  for  hybernation  without  reference  to  the  weather  ;  while  it  seems  that  the 
numbers  which  continue  to  fly  about,  as  long  as  the  warm  weather  lasts,  must  die 
when  the  winter  sets  in,  since  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  hybernating 
species  when  the  weather  changed,  although  the  means  of  ingress  continued  as 
before. 

The  libatrix,  too,  though  not  so  torpid  as  V.  urticce,  and  rather  addicted  to 
moving  about,  evidently  did  not  leave  the  building,  and  those  that  could  find  a 
crevice  or  break  in  the  plaster  to  poke  their  heads  into,  remained  perfectly  still. 
They  certainly  continued  to  come  in  much  later  than  V.  urticce,  but  the  specimens 
are  all  so  perfectly  fine,  that  they  must  have  retired  vei-y  soon  after  emerging  from 
the  pupa.  At  the  same  time,  other  individuals  of  this  species  were  to  be  found 
at  night  enjoying  themselves  on  the  ripe  blackberries  in  the  hedges. 

Hypena  rostralis  occurred  so  sparingly,  and  it  and  Alucita  polydactyla  were  so 
lively  and  restless,  that  no  opinion  could  well  be  formed  respecting  them.— Chaulks 
G.  BAKKErr,  Haslemere,  14<A  December,  1865. 
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Entomological  Socikty  of  London,  December  ith,  1865. — F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  Farren  White,  of  the  Vicarage,  Stonehouse,  Gloucester;  and  J.  H. 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  16a,  Terrace,  Kennington  Park,  were  elected  Members. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a  collection  of  insects  of  all  orders,  collected  by 
Lient.  Beavan  at  Moulmein  and  the  Valley  of  the  Salween  River. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  Goliath  as  giganteus,  brought  over  by 
M.  Du  Chaillu  from  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  ;  also  a  collection  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bouchard  at  Santa  Martha. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  remarkably  dark  (almost  black)  example  of  Tinea 
eloacella,  bred  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  from  dead  birch  trees  from  Llangollen. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  a  long  series  of  the  saw-fly,  Crcesus  septentrionalis,  which 
he  had  recently  bred  from  larvae  found  on  alder  at  Bournemouth  in  August  last. 
Also  a  number  of  a  moth  used  for  food  by  the  aborigines  of  New  South  Wales, 
received  from  Dr.  Bennett ;  these  moths,  which  are  termed  "  Bugong "  by  the 
natives,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  November  and  December,  congregated  on 
the  face  of  granite  rocks,  and  their  bodies  contain  a  large  quantity  of  oil ;  they  were 
considered  to  be  the  Agrotis  spini  of  Guenee. 

Mr.  Smith  also  called  attention  to  a  query  recently  put  to  him  by  a  corres- 
pondent respecting  the  so-called  "  death  watch."  Mr.  Smith  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  "  ticldng  "  said  to  be  caused  by  Atropos  pulsatorium  was  scarcely  substan- 
tiated, as  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  so  soft  and  delicate  a  creature 
could  produce  any  sound  whatever  ;  and  with  reference  to  that  supposed  to  be 
made  by  Anohium,  ho  thought  it  more  likely  that  this  was  caused  by  the  insects 
gnawing  the  wood,  rather  than  as  being  a  special  independent  sound,  as  was 
generally  supposed. 

Mr.  Moore  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  engravings  of  the  transformations 
of  North  American  insects,  executed  by  Mr.  Glover,  of  Washington,  and  intended 
to  be  published  by  him. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  exhibited  a  series  of  Acidalice  bred  from  a  number  of 
pupae  sent  to  him  from  SheflBeld  ;  several  of  these  appeared  to  be  the  recently 
described  A.  mancuniata  of  Knaggs,  while  others  were  certainly  suhsericeata  ;  he 
was  induced  to  consider  the  former  a  good  and  distinct  species. 

Professor  Westwood  read  descriptions  of  new  species  of  Canthrocnemis,  and 
exhibited  the  insects. 

Mr.  McLachlan  read  a  paper  on  some  extraordinary  varieties  of  Sterrha 
sacraria,  together  with  general  notes  on  variation  in  Lepidoptera. 

Mr.  Semper,  of  Altona,  communicated  a  paper  on  a  beautiful  now  species  of 
PapiUo  from  Upolu  in  tho  Samoa  islands,  which  ho  described  under  the  name  of 
P.  Godefroyi. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson  communicated  some  additional  notes  on  the  Buprestida  of 
South  Australia. 
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A  FEW  DAYS  AMONG  THE  MICRO-LEPIDOPTERA  OF  SOUTH  DEVON. 
BY    K.    C.    K.    JOB.DAK,    M.D. 

Having  a  few  days  whicli  I  could  take  as  a  holiday  in  the  middle 
of  Septembei',  I  determined  to  work  a  little  at  the  lesser  Lepidoptera, 
and  the  following  is  a  short  summary  of  my  work. 

September  20th — early  morning.  Eoad  from  Teignmouth  to  Hal- 
don.  Examined  the  elm  carefully,  both  Lithocolletis  Schrelerella  and 
L.  tristrigella  were  in  abundance  in  the  pupa  and  larva  states  ;  L.  tri- 
fasciella  was  in  profusion  on  the  honeysuckles  ;  L.  emberizcepennella 
scarce.  Viburnum  la?itana  grows  commonly  as  you  approacb  Haldon, 
but  L.  lantanella  did  not  appear  to  be  very  frequent  in  its  leaves,  how- 
ever, several  wei'e  found  ;  many  also  of  Peronea  tristana  were  met  with, 
frequently  the  moth  had  escaped,  but  sometimes  the  pupa  still  remained 
well  and  lively  in  the  curious  oblong  box  constructed  for  it  by  the 
larva.  On  one  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  I  found  a  Qracilaria  cocoon, 
with  the  pupa-skin  protruding  and  the  moth  gone,  but  careful  exami- 
nation showed  that  this  was  no  novelty,  as  a  sallow  was  intertwined 
amongst  the  branches,  and  the  cones  of  G.  stigmatella  were  abundant 
on  its  leaves.  On  the  poplar  trees  at  the  cemetery  were  also  cones, 
probably  of  this  same  species,  and  the  mines  of  what  at  first  looked  like 
a  large  Nepticula,  but  whicli  I  suspect  was  dipterous. 

Morning.  Went  to  the  Shaldon  Cliffs  round  the  Ness  point  to 
search  for  the  Gemiostoma  among  the  Lathyrus  sylvestris  ;  blotches  there 
were  in  plenty,  but  the  larvse  had  all  escaped,  and  I  could  not  find  the 
cocoons.  The  mystery  of  this  little  insect  must  therefore  wait  in 
patience  for  another  year.  On  the  Epilohium  and  Eupatorium  leaves 
were  a  few  larvfe  of  Coleophora  troglodytella  feeding,  and  on  the  Lotus 
plants  were  larvse  of  Goleophora  discordella.  The  leaves  of  Silene 
maritima  were  also  eaten  as  by  a  Goleophora,  but  no  larvae  could  be 
found. 

The  teazle  heads  abounded  with  the  larvse  of  Gochylis  roseana  ; 
on  the  sallow  were  cones  of  G.  stiymatella,  and  on  the  wild  privet, 
cones  (but  none  with  larvse)  probably  of  Goriscium  cuculipennellum ; 
on  the  plantain  were  the  young  mines  of  G.  tringipennella. 

The  Inula  flowers  were  no  longer  tenanted,  Gelechia  paupella  had 
taken  its  flight,  and  Eupithecia  dbsinthiata  had  buried,  but  I  found  a 
Eupithecia  larva,  probably  of  this  species,  on  flowers  of  G-olden-rod, 
and  another  larger  one,  to  me  unknown,  on  flowers  of  Ghrysanthemum 
leucanihemum.  Golden-rod  was  searched  in  vain  for  Guleophorce,  and 
the  Poterium  in  vain  for  Nepticulce. 
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September  21st.  lu  the  early  morning  went  again  to  Haldon, 
going  through  Coombe  Lane,  and  examining  the  elms  again  with  care. 
My  hope  was  to  find  the  larvae  of  Ornix  Devoniella  in  these,  as  my  late 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Jordan,  always  expressed  a  very  strong  opinion 
that  he  had  found  decided  traces  of  an  Ornix  on  this  tree  ;  I  found  the 
usual  LithocoU.  larva?,  and  plenty  of  the  mines  of  Nepticula  margini- 
colella,  from  all  of  which  the  larv89  had  escaped,  also  leaves  of  the  elm 
turned  down  by  a  Tortrix  (from  one  of  which  I  believe  that  I  since 
reared  OxygrapTia  scahrana).  There  were,  however,  a  few  elm  leaves 
in  which  the  green  part  was  eaten  through,  and  the  apex  folded  almost 
like  a  cone,  in  this  was  a  young  green  Tortrix-\o6kmg  larva,  with  a  dark 
shield  on  the  second  segment ;  the  whole  construction  was  so  Ornix- 
like,  that  at  first  I  thought  my  search  had  been  successful.  On  the  sloe 
the  Ornix  and  Litliocolletis  were  in  plenty,  and  also  commonly  enough 
the  conspicuous  blotches  of  Nepticula  plagicolella,  in  which  the  larvfe 
were  still  feeding.  On  the  sallow  bushes  in  the  Exeter  road,  were 
mines  of  L.  viminiella,  but  not  very  abundantly. 

G-oing  on  to  Haldon  I  examined  there  the  beech  trees,  and  found 
mines  of  L.  faginella  commonly,  but  no  traces  of  Ornix  fagivora ;  the 
search,  however,  was  not  as  complete  as  it  might  have  been,  from  lack 
of  time  ;  T  did  not  find  any  mines  of  N.  Tityrella,  which  yet  I  think 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  there.  On  the  green  sand  I  found  two  of 
Epundn  liohenea  asleep. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  examining  the  plants  in  my 
brother's  small  garden  in  Teignmouth.  On  the  large  white  Convolvulus, 
Bedellia  somnulentella  was  very  abundant,  but  the  second  brood  had 
all  escaped.  The  apple  trees  yielded  Lyonetia  Clerchella  in  abundance, 
but  the  mines  were  chiefly  without  tenants,  the  pupte  in  their  little 
silken  webs  were,  however,  frequent  under  the  leaves,  L.  pomifoliella 
was  of  course  abundant,  and  one  L.  corylifoliella  was  there.  In  the 
folded  leaves  of  the  apjde  were  also  Ornix  guttea,  and  the  prettily 
spotted  larva)  of  Simedthis  pariana.  Tischeria  marginea  was  in  the 
leaves  of  the  double  flowered  bramble.  The  Nepticula;  on  the  rose 
leaves  were  not,  however,  by  any  means  so  abundant  as  usual. 

September  22nd — early  morning.  Went  up  the  lane  opposite  the 
gas  house  (called,  from  its  winding  character.  Corkscrew  Hill),  chiefly 
to  examine  the  Vihiirnum  lantana,  which  is  there  very  abundant ;  L. 
lantanella  was  not,  however,  in  as  great  plenty  as  it  is  in  some  seasons. 
On  the  dried  Origa?itim  heads  the  larvae  of  Oelechia  subocellea  were 
common.  Poterium  sanguisorha  was  plentiful,  but  no  Nepticxdcd. 
r>  )lij^  ferrugalis  occurred  literally  in  swarms,  whereas,  in  some  years  it 
is  Yoj-y  dillicLilt  to  obtain  a  single  specimen. 
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After  this  I  made  an  expedition  up  the  banks  of  tlie  Teigu  on  the 
Shaldon  side,  in  order  to  examine  carefully  the  plants  of  Pyrus  tormi- 
waZj's,  wliich  £^row  there  in  some  abundance.  These  plants  need  a  little 
scramble  in  order  to  get  at  them,  but  for  this  I  was  well  repaid,  by 
finding  the  neatly  made  cones  of  an  Ornix  on  the  points  of  many  of  the 
leaves.  It  was  too  late  to  find  the  larva?,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
another  season  will  ascertain  with  certainty  to  what  species  this  belongs. 
On  the  same  trees  were  the  mines  of  L.  torminella  and  L.  corylifoliella, 
both  tolerably  common.  There  were  also  abundance  of  wild  cherry 
trees,  and  these  were  examined  (though  from  lack  of  time  not  so  care- 
fully as  they  deserved),  the  mines  oi  Lyonetia  GlercJcella  were  common 
on  them,  and  on  one  leaf  I  found  the  folds  of  an  Ornix,  not  a  neat  cone 
as  on  the  P.  torminalis,  but  a  fold  as  that  made  by  Omix  guttea.  There 
were  no  mines  of  any  LUhocolldis  on  the  cherry.  Ou  the  Alriplex  by 
the  river's  bank  were  mines  of  Gelechia  nceviferella,  but  the  larvae 
were  gone. 

In  the  evening,  sugar  as  usual  was  a  complete  failure,  but  on  the 
flowers  of  Linaria  vulgaris  two  larvas  of  E.  linariata  were  found,  and 
also  Pteropliorus  pterodactylus  in  plenty,  and  one  P.  acanthadactylus. 

September  23rd.  Examined  the  alder  trees.  The  only  mines  were 
L.  alnifoliella ;  except  a  single  example  of  what  I  believe  to  be  L. 
Frblichiella  from  Haldon. 

September  25th.  Went  to  Whitewell  on  Haldon,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  trees  of  Pyrus  aria,  which  are  there  found  in  plenty. 
Ou  these  there  were  two  species  of  Lithocolletis,  one  on  the  upper-side, 
certainly  L.  corylifoliella,  one  on  the  under-side,  probably  L.  torminella. 
On  none  of  the  leaves  did  I  sec  any  symptom  of  an  Omix. 

September  26th.  "Went  to  Newton  by  train,  and  from  there  walked 
to  Ashburton ;  about  two  miles  on  the  road  I  first  found  Litli.  Bremiella 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  it  was  met  with  almost  the  whole  way  to 
Ashburton.  On  the  tojDS  of  the  Vicia  Sepium  were  also  some  curioua 
pod-like  galls,  looking  like  the  work  of  some  Cecidomyia.  L.  Bremiella 
occurred  chiefly  amongst  the  more  sheltered  plants,  and  I  found  one  of 
the  jierfect  insects  asleep  on  a  leaf,  and  since  then  others  have  made 
their  appearance,  so  that  in  Devon,  like  L.  irifasciella,  it  is  almost  a 
winter  insect.  The  only  other  plants  examined  carefully  in  this  walk 
were  Viburnum  lantana  and  the  little  Poterium  sanguisorba,  the  latter 
again  without  any  trace  of  a  Nepticvla. 

At  Toignmouth  a  specimen  of  Botys  asinalis  was  caught  at  liglit, 
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and  one  of  Acidalia  promutata.  I  think  I  may  say  that  certainly  neither 
of  these  species  are  there  double  brooded,  both  appear  in  July,  but 
worn  specimens  of  asinalis  may  be  seen  even  in  November. 

September  27th  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  common 
trees  near  Teignmouth.  The  oak  yielded  cones  of  O.  Swederella  and 
mines  of  LitJiocolletis,  which,  from  old  experience,  I  may  say  will  yield 
lautella,  Cramerella,  and  qtoercifoliella ;  the  Nepticula  mines  were  empty. 
The  maple  yielded  L.  sylvella  and  old  cones  of  Oracilaria  semifascia,  of 
which  latter  I  took  one  perfect  specimen.  Nut  showed  everywhere  the 
blotches  of  the  Ornix,  and  near  Haldon  I  met  with  mines  of  Litho- 
colletis  Nicellii,  this  was  in  the  long  lane  leading  from  the  Newton  road 
to  Haldon.  On  the  hawthorn  L.  corylifoliella  was  scarce,  L.pomifoliella 
common.  Two  insects  were  conspicuous  for  their  entire  absence,  these 
wore  Cemiostoma  scitella  and  Tischeria  eomplanella.  NcpticulcB  were 
generally  scarce,  and  almost  invariably  the  mines  were  empty. 

September  28th.  "Walked  to  Chudleigh,  over  Haldon.  Nothing 
new  in  Micro-Lepidoptera,  but  Lithocolletis  Bremiella  was  again  met 
with  in  Chudleigh  Glen. 

On  the  heath,  were  there  are  no  CrucifenB,  Plutella  cruciferwrum 
was  seen  in  swarms. 

In  tlie  foregoing  account  the  exact  localities  are  given,  in  order 
that  any  visitor  to  Teignmouth  may  profit  by  them. 

Few  of  the  larger  Lepidoptera  occurred  to  me  during  my  stay,  the 
species  chiefly  worthy  of  note,  either  seen  or  captured,  were  the 
following : — 

Golim  Musa,  23rd,  28th. 

Vanessa  polychloros,  28th.  This  is  unusually  late  for  this  insect, 
which  hybernates  very  early. 

Cynthia  Oardui.     Very  abundant. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum,  22nd,  26th,  and  28th. 

JEpisema  cceruleocephala,  25th.  In  Devon  this  is  decidedly  a  rare 
insect. 

Agrotis  saucia,  27th.     Beaten  from  thatch. 

Epunda  lickenea,  21st. 

Poliajlavocincta.     Several  at  light. 

Dasypolia  templi,  27th.     A  $  at  light. 

Larentia  pectinitaria,  28th.  In  Devon  this  insect  appears  in  May 
and  again  in  autumn ;  near  Birmingham,  where  it  is  also  much  rarer, 
it  seems  to  me  only  to  occur  once  a  year,  in  June  and  July. 

Thera  variata,  24th.     Near  Teignmouth  this  is  usually  rare. 
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Between  the  times  of  leaf  hunting  I  managed  to  resort  to  a  good 
thatched  barn,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
from  this  the  following  species  were  procured  : — 

Depressaria  pimpinellce  (2),  clicBrojpliylli  (2),  ultimella  (4), 
Alstrcemeriana  (8),  pastinaeella  (7),  nervosa  (2,) ,  arenella  (4<),  purpurea 
(19),  alhipunctella  (20),  heracUana  and  applana  (of  the  three  last 
named  species  some  were  allowed  to  escape,  especially  applana,  but  of 
the  others  none  were  let  go,  except  by  accident). 

Laverna  decorella  (1). 

Anyhia  Langiella  (1). 

P.S. — November  10th.  In  Devon  for  one  day  only.  The  rose 
bushes,  which  when  I  left  in  October  contained  no  Nepticula  larvae, 
were  now,  in  the  garden,  literally  swarming  with  the  larvae  of  Nepticula 
angidifasciella.  Some  of  the  mines  were  already  empty,  and  in  others 
there  were  full-fed  larvae,  often  several  in  one  leaf. 
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(Continued  from  page  181.) 

B.   Valvula  ventralis  maris  externa.     ^  $  coloribus  subsimiles.    (Subg. 
Selenoceplialus,  Burm.,  Strongylocephalus,  Flor. 

7. — Acocepkalus  agrestis,  Fall. 

Pallide  griseus,  fronte  irregulariter  nigro  notata ;  vel  niger,  supra 
griseus,  plus  minus  atomis  maculisque  nigris  irroratus.  Supra  nitidus, 
subtus  semper  obscurus.  Vertex  planus,  obtusus,  longitudine  vix  qua- 
drantem  suae  inter  oculos  latitudinis  superans,  plus  dimidio  brevier  quam 
prouotum.  Hemelytra  abdomine  modo  breviora,  modo  paulo  longiora, 
nervis  hie  illic  albo  interstinctis.  Pedes  testacei,  unguiculis,  tibiarum 
spiuis  basi,  femoribus  anticis  plus  minus,  posticis  intus  longitudinaliter 
vel  totis,  nigris.      ^  plerumque  nigricat,  ?   magis  pallescit. 

Long.  1-21  ^  .  2f  3  lin.   ?  . 

Cicada  agrestis,  Fall.,  Hem.  2,  p.  30.  AcocepTi.  agrestis,  Plor, 
B.  L.  2,  p.  210.  Amlilyceplialus  irroratus,  Curt.,  B.  E.  572, 
n.  6.  Euacanlhus  irroratus,  Lewis,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1,  p.  52, 
(fig.).  Selenoceplialus  ohsoletus,  Germ.  Mag.  4,  p.  93,  Burm., 
Gen.  Seleiiocephalus  (fig.).  lassus  conspersus,  H.  Sch.,  En. 
124,  12.  ^,  Fhrynomorphu^  nitidus.  Curt.,  Ent.  Mag.  1, 
194. 
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Var.  a,     Niger :  vertex  maculis  3  ochraceis ;    frons  pallido  trane- 

versim  striata.     Pronotum,  scutellum,  ochraceo  varia.     Heme- 

lytra  fusca,  ochraceo  irrorata.     Pedes  maximam  partem  uigri. 

Parvua  (1-2  lin.)  $  Phrynomorphus  nitidus,  Curt. 
Yar.  h.     Flavo  viridis.     Hemelytra  fusco-punctata.  (2^  lin.)  Eua- 

eanthus  irroratus,  Lewis. 
Var.  c.     rusco-ocliraceus,  nigro-irroratus,  pedibus   nigro-vittatis. 

Amhlyceplialus  irroratus,  Curt.  (2^  lin.) 
Var.  d.     Totus  pallidus,  immaculatus  ;  hemelytria  abdomine  multo 

brevioribus.     Maximus.      ?  .     (3  lin.) 
Var.  c.     Similis  varietati  (?;    sed  vertex  nigro  bimaculatus ;   pedes 

nigro  varii. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  varieties  of  this  common  species. 
The  extremes  in  size  and  colour  are  given  above  ;  they  are  so  dissimilar, 
that  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  specimens,  exhibiting  the  intermediate 
forms,  can  produce  a  conviction  of  their  identity.  The  smallest  of  the 
black  males  {Phryn.  nitidus,  Curt.),  are  barely  one  line  long,  and  much 
resemble  lassus  ])ulicaris,^a\\. — one  of  which  actually  stands  amongst 
them  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  The  varieties  seem  to 
be  localised  in  some  degree,  their  size  and  colour  depending  upon  their 
habitat .-  thus  the  small  dark  individuals  will  be  chiefly  found  in  high 
mountain  pastures  and  arid  situations  ;  while  the  more  lymphatic  sub- 
jects owe  their  constitution  to  the  rich  grass  of  the  valleys  and  marshes. 
The  obtuse  vertex,  and  the  prominence  of  the  genital  apparatus  in  the 
(J ,  combined  with  greater  activity,  and  a  slightly  different  habit,  render 
this  species  aberrant,  but  hardly  justify  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
genus. 

Gen.  EuPELix,  G-erm. 

Head  flattened  above  and  beneath,  wider  than  the  pronotum  ;  ver- 
tex very  much  produced,  acutangular,  thin,  foliaceous,  with  a  longitu- 
dinal medial  carina  both  above  and  below.  Eyes  nearly  bisected  by  the 
foliaceous  plane  of  the  vertex.  The  above  characters  are  sufficient  to 
separate  this  genus  from  every  other.  In  general  structure,  appearance, 
and  habits,  it  is  not  far  removed  from  Acocephalus. 

*    Vertex  femina^  longior  quam  maris E.  producta,  G-erm. 

**     Vertex  ^   $  asquilongus E.  cuspidata,  Eab. 

1. — Eupelix  producta.  Germ. 

Pallide  testacea  vel  grisea.      ^ .  Vertex  latitudine  sua  non  longior, 

punctis  nigris  in  maculas  congestis  notatus,  lateribus  pcllucidis.     Heme- 
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lytra  nervis  elevatia,  nigro-pulverosis,  sed  costali  immaculato.    Abdomen 
supra,  femora,  tibiae  posticse  apice,  plus  minus  nigricantia.      $  .  Vertex 
quarta  paste  longior  quam  latitude  sua,  carina  media  infuscata.      Tota- 
pallidior  quam  (^ , minus  maculata.     liong.^S,  $  4  ;  alar.  exp.  4|  lin. 

Eitfelix producta,  Germ.,  Fn.  20,  24.     Burm.,  Gen.  2,  fig.  1,  5. 

Eupelix  cuspidata,  Cuv.,Eegne  Anim.,  pi.  99,  fig.  3.     Eupelix 

producta,  Flor,  R  L.  2,  p.  213.     Eupelix  cuspidata,'Qt\t.Myx%. 

collection. 
This  remarkable  insect  is  found  sparingly  upon  grasses  in  barren, 
and  especially  sandy  situations,  from  July  to  October.  It  is  slow  in  its 
motions,  and  from  its  resemblance  to  dried  oat-slougb,  difficult  to  detect. 
I  reared  both  sexes  under  a  glass  from  larva3  taken  at  Swithland  Slate 
Quarries,  Leicestershire,  in  July  last.  I  have  also  met  with  it  late  in 
the  autumn,  on  the  sand  hills  near  Deal,  and  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
Milford  Haven. 

2. — Enpelix  cuspidata,  Fab. 

Similis  praecedenti ;    supra  nigro  densius  conspersa.     Vertex  ^  $ 
latitudiuo  sua  brevier. 

Cicada  cuspidata,  Fab.,  S.  E.,  p.  79,  n.  86 ;  Ent.  Syst.  4,  46, 
86.  Cicada  depressa,  Fab.  (?) — Eupelix  ctisjndata,  Germ., 
Mag.  4,  p.  94  ;  Ahr.,  Fn.  4,  22  ;  Fall,  Hem.  Suec.  2,  p.  22  ; 
Burm.,  Gen.  Eupelix  (fig.),  and  Ent.  2,  1,  112,  10,  1. 

Probably  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding ;  see  Signoret,  Bull.  d.  1. 
Soc.  Ent.  d.  France,  1854,  p.  55.  Three  or  four  males,  which  I  refer 
to  this  species,  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Douglas.  The  shorter 
vertex  and  darker  colour  prevail  in  all  of  them,  and  as  I  have  never 
met  with  any  similar  forms  among  the  20-30  Eupelix  which  I  have  cap- 
tured, and  have  never  seen  a  ?  ,  I  leave  the  two  species  for  the  present 
separate.  Flor  speaks  of  a  diff"erence  in  the  male  genital  apparatus, 
which  I  cannot  trace,  for  want  of  specimens  with  expanded  wings, 
but  which  possibly  is  decisive  of  the  question. 

(  To  he  continued.)     '2.'2^0  ■ 


THE     NEW    AMERICAN     MOTH     TRAP. 
BY    H.    G.    KNAGOS,    M.D. 

A  short  time  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
Mr.  Glover,  of  "Washington,  U.S.,  then  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and 
whom  I  found  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  collector. 
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In  course  of  conversation  with  him  I  became  acquainted  with  many 
novel  and  valuable  hints  on  collecting,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  contained  in  an  account  of  his  marvellous  moth  trap  ;  an  apparatus 
which,  in  the  words  of  my  ingenious  informant,  "  will  catch  moths 

ALL  NIGHT  LONG  WITHOUT  ANT  TEOFBLE  TO  THE  OWNEE." 

Collectors  all  the  world  over  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Glover  for  his  admirable  invention,  the  practical  value  of  which  is 
undeniable ;  especially  too  as  its  nature  is  not  so  complicated  but  that 
an  amateur  of  ordinary  ability  can  easily  carry  it  out,  the  cost  of 
the  materials  required  is  not  considerable  :  and  furthermore,  the  trap 
when  completed  is  really  calculated  to  fulfill  all  that  its  inventor  claims 
for  it. 

Under  the  conviction  that  British  Entomologists,*  Lepidopterists 
more  particularly,  will  like  to  know  the  means  whereby  the  above  de- 
sirable consummation  is  brought  about,  I  am  induced  to  make  the  in- 
vention known  through  the  pages  of  "  The  Magazine."  And  with  this 
end  in  view  the  accompanying  diagrams  and  explanatory  notes  will,  I 
trust,  enable  the  collector  to  master  the  construction  of  Mr.  Glover's 
wonderful  trap. 


^■P  ^p  .^i*  .^j* 

— , — I 


j> 


A  B  C  D  is  a  box,  having  a  partition  I  F  for  lamp  K  to  rest  on,  beliind  the  latter 
being  a  strong  reflector  L.  The  box  A  B  C  D  is  open  at  A  E,  also  at  H  G  (for 
lamp  chimney  to  pass  through),  and  at  F  C  for  the  drawer  M. 

M  is  a  drawer  fitted  above  with  a  glass  slide  0  running  in  agi'oove;  and  a  Venetian 
blind-like  apparatus  P  P  (the  laths  of  which  are  kept  in  position  by  the  side 
strips  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  Q  Q),  dropping  loosely  on  to  the  side-resta 
11  R.  It  is  also  fitted  with  a  small  drawer  N,  the  latter  being  filled  ^vith  layers 
of  flannel  for  the  reception  of  chloroform,  and  stopped  by  the  block  Y. 


^  Thtu^h  Lrpiiloptera  will  natuia'Iy  be  the  chlpf  visitors  to  this  trap,  Btill  pxamiiles  of  other 
orders, —  t. -.peel;! lly  ot  Cvhoptera  not  to  be  captured  by  other  means,  —  will  frequently  put  in 
apnparances. 
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A  (Z)  I  is  a  quadrilateral  sheet  of  glass,  of  the  width  of  the  box,  fixed  at  the  angle 

shown  in  the  figure. 
E  S  is  another  piece  of  glass  of  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  the  apex  cut  off. 
A  E  S  Z  (represented  by  the  lines  A  Z,  E  S  and  dotted  lines  A  E,  Z  S)  are  two  other 
bits  of  glass  shaped  like  E  S— the  four  pieces  A  I,  A  E  S  Z,  E  S,  and  A  E  S  Z 

(No.  2)  being  arranged  and  fixed 
a  ^-^^      (as  shown  in  accessory  perspec- 

tive figure)  in  such  a  manner 
that,  viewed  from  the  point  V, 
they  form  a  hollow  four-sided 
pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is 
wanting,  as  shown  at  Z  S  in 
both  figures.* 

T,  V,  and  X  are  arrows  indica- 
ting   the    direction    an   insect 
^    flying  towards  the  lamp  K  must 
unavoidably  take. 

N.B. — Besides   the   above, 

it  is  recommended  that  the  parts 

of  the  sides  of  the  box  corresponding  with  the  triangles  A  E  I  should  be  lined 

with  glass ;    and  a  duphcate  drawer,  fitted  up  in  every  way   exactly  like  the 

drawer  M,  should  be  prepared  in  readiness  for  use. 

To  set  the  trap,  all  that  is  necessary  is — 1.  To  light  the  lamp. 
2.  Push  in  the  drawers  M  and  N.     3.  Pull  out  the  glass  slide  O. 

As  seen  by  the  directions  of  the  arrows  T,  V  and  X,  any  insect 
flying  towards  the  lamp  K  must  go  into  the  trap,  even  though  its  flight 
be  not  directed  to  the  central  aperture  Z  S  ;  once  in,  it  must  go  down 
to  "  the  dark  regions,"  where  soon  becoming  snugly  ensconced  in  some 
dark  corner  of  the  drawer,  or  on  parts  of  the  Venetian  apparatus  out 
of  the  focus  of  the  light,  it  will  not,  avers  Mr.  Glover,  again  risk  getting 
into  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  but  even  if  it  do,  the  odds  against  the  escape 
of  the  captive  are  something  fearful. 


— facilis  descensus  Averni ; 


Sed  revocare  gradus 


Whenever  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  trap,  the  slide  O  should  be  pushed  in,  the  drawer  M  removed,  and 
the  duplicate  quickly  inserted  in  its  place,  a  procedure  which,  without 
interfering  with  the  influx  of  visitors,  allows  us  to  leisurely  operate 
upon  our  captures  by  cliloroforming  them  with  the  aid  of   the  little 


*  If  Young  Euclid  will  now  ohlitci'atn  the  line  Z  I,  and  from  some  point  between  A  and  H  draw  a 
line  to  I.  anoiher  idea  will  be  repreisentcd  wliicli,  though  rendering  the  escape  of  the  entrapped  all  but 
imposuiblo,  lias  certain  drawbacks. 
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drawer  N,  watching  the  eflfect  through  the  glass  slide  0,  and  finally,  by 
withdrawing  the  latter  and  lifting  out  the  Venetian  apparatus,  securing 
such  as  we  may  require. 

Of  course  the  trap  may  be  of  any  dimensions,  but  tlie  two  following 
sizes  are  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  most  serviceable.  A  portable 
travelling  one  (of — say — a  cubic  foot,  with  small  doubling-up  tripod 
stand,  leather  or  cloth  cover,  and  top  handle),  for  woi'king  the  rides  of 
woods  and  other  outdoor  situations.  The  other,  adapted  to  fit  the 
space  left  by  the  opened  sash  of  a  window. 

Kentish  Town,  January,  1866. 


DESCRIPTIONS  or  SOME  CURIOUS  VARIATIONS  in  the  GENUS  MORPHO. 
BT   A.    G.    BUTLEE,    F.Z.S. 

MoEPHO  TEEEESTEis — M.  Menelatjs,  var. 

(^ .  Upperside.  Variable  metallic  purplish-blue,  glossed  with 
green ;  fore-wings,  anterior  and  posterior  margins  brown ;  two  white 
spots  on  the  anterior  margin,  one  just  beyond  the  cell,  the  other  near 
the  apex  ;  a  similar  small  indistinct  sub-apical  spot ;  hind-margin  si- 
nuated,  the  cilia  in  the  centre  of  each  sinuation  white. 

Hind-wings,  outer  margin  brown,  sinuations  as  in  fore-wings. 

Under-side.  Eich  chocolate  brown  ;  fore- wings  paler  beyond  the 
middle ;  a  pale  brown  elbowed  marking  crossing  the  cell  just  beyond 
the  middle,  and  a  second  similar  mai'k  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  a  sub- 
marginal  row  of  six  spots  a  little  way  from  the  hind-margin,  the  upper- 
most (me  white,  the  second,  third,  and  sixth  pale  brown,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ocellate,  black,  pupillated  with  white,  and  surrounded  wdth  dull 
red ;  hind-margin  reddish-ochreous,  bounded  and  intersected  by  narrow 
sub-marginal  brown  lines. 

Hind- wings,  with  outer  margin  as  in  fore-wings,  four  ocelli  placed 
as  in  M.  Menelaus,  the  three  lower  ones  increasing  in  size  towards  the 
outer  margin. 

Habitat :  Villa  Nova. 

The  principal  difierence  between  this  insect  and  M.  Menelaus  con- 
sists in  the  absence  of  any  bronze  markings  on  the  under-side. 

MoEPHO  Melanippe — M.  Mekelatjs,  var. 

(J .     Upper-side  as  in  M.  Menelaus. 

Under-side.  Chocolate-brown  ;  fore*wings  v/ith  an  irregular,  in- 
distinct bx'oken  bronzy  streak,  extending  from  the  anterior  margin  just 
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beyond  the  middle  to  below  the  middle  of  the  third  median  nervule, 
elbowed  at  the  end  of  the  cell ;  hind-margin  reddish-ochreous,  inter- 
sected by  a  narrow  sub-marginal  brown  line,  and  bounded  inwardly  by 
a  cloudy  suffusion  of  violet  scales  ;  a  white  sub-apical  spot ;  a  large 
ocellus  below  the  end  of  the  cell,  and  a  small  reddish  spot  pupillated 
with  brown  just  below  it. 

Hind-wings.  Outer  margin  as  above ;  ocelli  placed  as  in  Menelaus, 
and  bounded  inwardly  by  bronzed  lunulea  ;  a  bronze  spot  within  the 
cell,  and  a  second  similar  spot  just  above  it. 

Habitat :  South  America  (exact  locality  undecided) . 

This  insect  differs  from  M.  Menelaus  in  having  only  one  ocellus  in 
the  fore-wings  below,  the  outer  margin  more  brightly  coloured ;  the 
hind-wings  more  deeply  sinuated,  the  ocelli  larger,  paler,  and  more 
angular,  and  several  of  the  bronze  streaks  wanting. 

MOEPHO    VITEEA — M.    ACHILL^NA,    var.     (??). 

^ .  Upper-side.  Variable  metallic  blue-green ;  base,  anterior 
margin  and  interior  margin  of  hind- wings  brown  ;  outer  margin  broadly 
brown  ;  fore-wings  with  a  white  spot  on  the  anterior  margin  at  the  end 
of  the  cell,  bounded  by  the  first  sub-costal  nervule ;  a  sub-marginal 
row  of  six  white  spots  along  the  outer  margin. 

Under-side.  The  same  as  in  M  Achilles,  except  that  the  bands 
are  more  greenish,  and  a  little  more  interrupted. 

Habitat :  Bolivia. 

Differs  from  M.  Achillcena  in  having  the  brown  border  of  the 
upper-side  only  half  the  usual  width,  and  the  metallic^  colouring  much 
more  greenish.  On  the  under-side  it  much  more  closely  resembles  M. 
Achilles  than  M.  Achillana. 

MoEPHO  C(ELESTis — M.  Helenoe,  var. 

J .  Upper-side.  Variable  metallic  blue-green ;  fore-wings,  a 
quadrate  white  spot  on  the  anterior  margin  at  the  end  of  the  cell,  and 
a  sub-marginal  row  of  seven  white  spots  along  the  outer  margin ;  an- 
terior margin  brown,  hind-margin  broadly  brown,  half  as  broadly  as  in 
M.  Helenor. 

Hind-wings  Anterior  and  interior  margins  grey-brown  ;  outer 
margin  broadly  brown  as  above  ;  two  reddish  lunules  at  the  anal  angles. 

Under-side.  The  same  as  in  M.  Helenor,  except  that  the  bands 
and  streaks  are  more  greenish;  and  the  hind  marginal  bands  are  nar- 
rower ;  in  the  specimen  in  the  National  Collection  the  sub-apical  spot 
on  the  left  front  wing  is  converted  into  a  small  ocellus. 
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Habitat :   Brazil.* 

This  variety  closely  resembles  the  preceding  on  the  upper-side,  but 
tlie  metallic  colouring  is  much  more  bluish,  and  the  base  of  the  wings 
is  not  suffused  with  brown,  the  inner  margins  of  tlie  hind-wings  are 
greyish  instead  of  dark  brown,  and  the  entire  insect  is  smaller  and 
more  elegantly  formed. 

MoKPHO  Htacinthus — M.  Montezuma,  var.  (??). 

(^ .     Upper-side.     Fore-wings  as  in  M.  Montezuma. 

Hind-wings  with  larger  and  much  longer  sub-marginal  red  spots. 

Under-side.  Differs  from  M.  Montezumahx  beingmuch more  reddish, 
with  the  outer  margin  much  paler,  the  sub-marginal  lines  not  nearly  so 
lunulate,  forming  only  about  half  the  number  of  lunules,  and  all  the 
other  lines  much  more  angular  ;  the  central  ocellus  of  each  triplet 
larger  than  the  outer  ones. 

Female  differs  from  male  in  having  the  upper-side  only  blue  to 
just  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing,  a  second  row  of  white  spots  on 
the  fore-wings,  and  the  white  spots  at  the  end  of  the  cell  extended  to 
the  second  sub-costal  nervule. 

Habitat :  Honduras. 

The  wings  of  this  insect  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  M.  Mon- 
tezuma, and  though  it  may  very  likely  be  only  a  local  variety  of  that 
insect,  I  think,  taking  into  account  the  other  differences  mentioned 
above,  that,  according  to  our  modern  ideas  of  species  in  this  beautiful 
genus,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  should  not  be  considered  as 
distinct. t 
Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 


Capture  of  LimnepMlus  striola,  a  Triclwpterous  insect  new  to  Britain. — On  the 
7th  of  October  last,  I  captured  near  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  two  males  of  a  LimnepMlus, 
which  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  McLachlan  and  pronounced  to  bo  L.  striola  of 
Kolenati  and  Brauer.  He  states  that  the  species  is  widely  distributed  on  the  con- 
tinent. They  wore  in  company  mth  AnahoUa  nervosa,  and  but  for  their  mottled  ap- 
pearance and  smaller  size,  might  have  been  mistaken,  while  alive,  for  examples  of 
that  common  insect.  This  mottled  colom'ing  I  am  further  informed  is  not  a  rule, 
the  species  being  very  variable,  sometimes  spotless  with  a  trace  only  of  the  pteros- 
tigtna. — B.  Cookk,  49,  Ardwick  Place,  Manchester,  15th  January,  1866. 

*  We  have  two  specimens  in  the  National  Collection  of  what  is  probably  another  form  of  this 
vaiiety,  but  of  a  much  more  greenish  tint  above,  witli  a  large  brown  spot  at  the  end  of  the  fore-wing  cell 
as  in  M.  I'elcidcK,  and  a  darker  colouring  below ;  the  up|)ermo8t  ocellus  in  the  hind-wings  is  also  four 
times  the  size  of  the  other  ocelli. — A.  Q.B. 

t  I  have  described  the  above  insects,  not  to  make  the  study  of  this  genus  more  difficult,  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  myself  found  it  exceedingly  liard  to  determine  to  wbicli  of  the  many  and  closely 
allied  species  these  varieties  belonged,  I  thought  by  settling  the  question  at  once,  to  save  all  future 
labourers  in  this  work  both  time  and  trouble.— A.  G.  B. 
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Occurrence  of  a  species  of  Omalium  new  to  Britain. 

Omalium  septentrionis,  Thorns.,  Shand.  Col.  iii.,  211,  2. 
I  have  recently  found  a  single  example  of  this  insect,  among  some  captures 
made  by  myself  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  in  August,  1864.  Of  the  recorded  British 
species  it  bears  most  resemblane  to  0.  rivulare;  from  which  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  being  much  more  strongly  and  closely  punctured,  and  less  shining, 
with  its  elytra  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  thorax, — the  sides  of  which  are  less 
rounded, — and  by  the  five  basal  joints  of  its  antennse  being  red.  Its  much  stronger 
punctuation,  independently  of  other  characters,  distinguishes  it  at  a  glance  from 
0.  rvpariwn,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  build. — W.  Hendeuson,  34,  Hill  Street, 
Glasgow,  Janucm/,  1866. 

Apion  ononidis,  Gyllenhal. — I  see  that  Mr.  Eye,  in  his  admirable  paper  in  the 
Annual,  has  sunk  this  name  in  favour  of  A.  Bohemanni,  Boh.  This  is  an  alteration 
that  cannot  be  maintained,  as  Gyllenhal's  name  has  tho  pi'iority  by  twelve  years. 
Thomson, — who,  in  his  recently  published  volume,  has  originated  this  change, — gives 
no  express  reason  for  it ;  but  remarks  in  a  note,  after  his  description  of  the  species, 
"  I  have  seen  types  of  this  as  well  as  of  most  of  Schonherr^ a  Apions,  and  am  on  this 
account  much  indebted  to  Prof.  Boheman."  If  this  be  his  reason  for  adopting  the 
more  recent  name,  it  is  certainly  a  strange  and  insufficient  one.  M.  Wencker,  in 
his  lately  completed  monograph  of  the  European  Apions,  has  incorrectly  considered 
A.  Bohemanni  as  a  synonym  of  paripe.?.  Also,  according  to  recent  authors,  Apion 
Oermari,  Walt.,  equals  semivittatum,  Gyll.,  the  latter  name  being  the  older. — D. 
Sharp,  12,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Edinburgh. 

[I  presume,  from  Thomson  inserting  the  word  mas.  after  his  reference  to 
Boheman's  insect  (of  the  identity  of  which  he  is  satisfied,  from  his  inspection  of  the 
Schonherrian  types),  that  he  has  been  induced  to  sink  the  name  originally  given  to 
it  by  Gyllenhal,  on  account  of  the  latter  not  having  noticed  the  male  character, 
which  is  of  considerable  importance. 

He  may,  also,  have  felt  less  scruple  in  suggesting  this  alteration,  from  the  fact 
of  there  being  another  Apion, — described  by  Kirby  prior  to  Gyllenhal, — tho  name 
of  which, "  ononis,"  is  so  exceedingly  close  to  the  ononidis  of  the  latter  (both,  moreover, 
being  intended  for  the  genitive  of  the  same  word)  that  the  suppression  of  the  later 
in  date  is  advisable,  to  avoid  confusion. — E.  C.  E.] 

Hot  Weather  and  New  Beetles. — I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remai'ks  on  the  theory  that  the  large  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  added  to  our 
lists  during  the  year  1865  is  due  in  a  great  measure  "  to  the  long  continued  and 
excessive  heat  of  the  past  Bummer."  This  supposition  is  quite  unsupported  by  the 
facts  ;  for,  of  the  56  new  species  enumerated  in  Mr.  Rye's  exhaustive  list,  it  would 
appear  from  the  records  that  only  17  were  taken  at  all  in  1865  ;  the  other  39  having 
been  captured  in  previous  years,  though  not  introduced  into  our  lists  till  last  year  ; 
moreover,  of  the  17  new  species  of  which  specimens  were  actually  taken  in  1865, 
10  had  been  found  also  in  preceding  years,  leaving  only  seven  species  as  the  actual 
number  taken  for  the  first  time  in  the  hot  year  of  1865  ;  and,  as  regards  the  heat 
having  anything  to  do  with  their  capture,  even  this  number  must  bo  further  reduced  ; 
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for  one  of  them  {Olophrum  fuscum)  was  captured  in  February.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  hot  weather  of  1865  caw  have  had  any  influence  in  adding  to 
our  fauna,  except  in  the  case  of  six  species. 

But  to  put  it  in  another  way.  I  have  by  me  the  Annuals  recording  additions  for 
1863,  6-i  and  '65 ;  and,  forming  as  correct  an  opinion  as  I  can  from  the  records 
contained  in  them,  the  number  of  species  taken  for  the  first  time  during  each  of 
these  years  to  be,  in  1863,  five  ;  in  1861,  eleven  ;  in  1865,  seven. 

From  these  considerations  it  would  appear,  first,  that  as  regards  the  actual 
capture  of  beetles  new  to  our  catalogue,  we  are  not  adding  to  our  fauna  at  so  great 
a  rate  as  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  the  case,  but  are  merely  determining  with 
greater  precision  thei  nsects  already  contained  in  our  collections ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  year  1865  has  been  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  examination  of  Coleoptera  by  our 
entomologists,  and  the  use  of  books  on  the  science.  From  the  first  of  these  con- 
clusions it  would  also  seem  that  the  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  to  bo  addetl 
to  our  catalogue  is  not  so  great  as  we  might  conclude  from  the  rapid  additions 
made  during  the  last  few  seasons,  for  these  additions  have  resulted  irom  the 
examination  of  our  collections  of  previous  years,  a  source  which  must  soon  bo 
exhausted.  From  the  second  conclusion  we  easily  understand  how  it  happens  that 
most  of  the  additions  to  our  Hsts  are  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  workers,  the 
number  of  Coleopterists  who  examine  cai'efully  the  insects  they  possess  being  in 
this  country  very  small.  I  would  therefore  advise  any  one  who  wishes  to  distinguish 
himself  by  adding  species  to  our  fauna  to  commence  his  work  at  once,  and  not  to 
wait  the  advent  of  another  unusually  warm  year,  or  he  will  wake  some  day  and  find 
the  work  he  proposes  to  begin  already  nearly  completed  by  the  exertions  of  others. — 
D.  Sharp. 

[The  above  note  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Sharp,  is  marked  by  his  usual  accuracy  : 
but  I  may  be  excused  for  deprecating  an  interpretation  so  rigidly  "  aw  pied  de  la 
lettre"  of  a  mere  introductory  remark.  My  only  words  on  the  point  were — "  I 
presume  that  the  extent  of  the  following  list  of  novelties  must  in  a  great  measure  be 
owing  to  the  long-continued  and  excessive  heat  of  the  past  summer;"  and  the 
italicised  expressions  seem  to  me  rather  to  modify  a  very  general  opinion  as  to  the 
abundance  of  good  insects  in  warm  seasons.  Mr.  Sharp  sufficiently  proves  by 
figures  that  it  is  impossible  the  hot  weather  can  have  had  any  influence  in  adding 
to  our  fauna ;  nevertheless  (passing  over  some  of  the  species  first  taken  hero  in 
1865,  and  also  the  great  number  of  rare  species  captured  in  profusion)  I  think  that 
the  addition  to  our  lists  of  a  Leptura,  a  Cryptocephalus,  a  Myrmedonia,  and  a 
Bemhidiuvt,  during  one  hot  year,  by  no  means  weakens  the  popular  delusion.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  extraordinaiy  capture,  by  Mr.  Sharp  himself,  of  a  large  Apion  new 
to  us,  and  in  great  quantities,  as  I  believe  two  undetermined  individuals  were  taken 
in  former  years  by  himself  and  Dr.  Power.  But,  abandoning  any  connection 
between  heat  and  novelty  (although  the  agency  that  appears  to  cause  an  increase  of 
mere  numbers  of  specimens  is  most  likely  to  bring  to  our  notice  species  that  have 
hitherto  cscajJcd  observation  through  their  rarity),  it  may  bo  another  question 
whether  a  gradual  alteration  in  our  climate,  especially  showing  itself  by  the 
increased  temperature  of  the  winters,  may  not  be  causing  a  corresponding  altci'ation 
in  our  insect  fauna. — E.  C.  II.] 
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Capture  of  some  of  the  rarer  species  of  Dclphaw  near  Newcastle. — 

Delphax  hajaaiusx  Bob.  One  male  and  tliroe  females,  brachypterons,  taken  by 
sweeping  rough  herbage  near  Newcastle,  in  August. 

Delphax  guthda:,  Germar.  I  have  one  specimen  from  Gibside,  taken  in  August ; 
and  several  others,  ^  and  ? ,  found  at  the  roots  of  grass  on  the  sand-hills,  near 
Hartley,  on  the  6th  of  November  last.     All  have  the  hemelytra  fully  developed. 

Delphax  alboma^rqinatiis^  Curtis.  I  took  a  good  many  specimens  of  this  rarity 
by  sweejiing  grassy  places  in  Briar-dene,  near  Whitley,  in  May  and  Juno.  I  got 
both  males  and  females,  but  all  were  of  the  brachypterous  form. 

Delphax  dis color ^JB oh.  This  rare  species  would  appear  to  be  widely  si^road. 
I  have  specimens  of  it  taken  on  the  sea-banks  at  Whitley,  in  Gosforth  Woods,  and 
near  Naworth,  in  Cumberland.  All,  both  S  and  ?  >  are  of  the  brachypterous  form, 
and  were  taken  in  May  and  Juno. 

Delphax  striateUus,  Fall.  Apparently  not  rare.  I  have  fully-developed  males 
and  females  from  Briar-dene,  Gosforth,  and  Gibside,  taken  in  May,  June,  and 
August. 

Delphax  ;geUiicidus,  Fab.  The  most  abundant  species  of  the  genus  with  us. 
On  the  28th  of  August  last,  I  found  it  in  immense  numbers  on  the  rushes,  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  at  Gosforth.  A  ten  minutes'  sweep  produced  hundreds,  but  all 
were  of  the  brachypterous  form,  and  varying  considerably  in  colour. — Thos.  Jno. 
Bold,  Long  Benton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  December  4!ih,  1865. 

Homopterous  and  other  insects  taken  in  December. — When  down  on  the  sea- 
coast,  opposite  St.  Mary's  Island,  yesterday,  I  had  a  look  for  insects,  and  was  much 
surprised  at  the  numbers  astir.  Parting  the  grass  on  the  sandy  slopes,  I  found,  of 
Homoptera,  Delphax  guttula  (vaacropterons  and  larva),  Acocephalus  rivularis  (?), 
A.  agre^tis  (females  and  young  larvas),  AgaJlia  venosa  (  ? ),  and  Eupteryx  citrinellus; 
the  last  quite  plentifully.  Remiptera  were  of  two  species  only,  Stygnocoris  arena- 
rius  and  Salda  saltatoria.  The  half-hour's  search  showed  many  of  the  Coleoptera 
which  frequent  such  places,  such  as  various  sjDecies  of  Dromius,  Notiophilus, 
Amara,  Stemis,  and  Apion ;  with  swarms  of  Sitones  lineatus  and  other  commoners. 
—Id. 

Note  on  monstrosity  in  the  antemnB  of  a  hug. — I  find  a  pretty  bug,  Scolopostelpus 
affimis,  very  common  upon  heath,  and  which  seems  subject  to  considerable  variation 
in  the  antenna).  In  the  variety  most  commonly  found,  a  joint  is  wanting  on  one 
side  only  ;  in  which  case  the  second  or  third  joint,  or  both,  are  so  much  elongated 
that  the  three  will  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  four  joints  of  the  other  antenna.  This 
may  not  be  at  all  singular,  but  1  do  not  recollect  seeing  other  Hemipteroua  insects 
so  foiTtned. — Id. 

Re-capture  of  Heterocordylus  unicolor, — I  have  again  taken  this  local  bug.  On 
visiting  the  locality.  Briar-dene,  near  Whitley,  on  the  26th  of  June  last,  I  found  its 
pabulum,  the  dyer's  weed,  just  coming  into  flower.  On  it  were  many  larva)  and 
pupas,  but  very  few  of  tho  perfect  insect,  and  these  only  recently  developed. 
Visiting  the  place  on  the  I7th  of  July,  I  found  the  imago  in  plenty,  and  tho  other 
stages  had  disappeared.  Returning  on  the  2-lth  of  tho  same  month,  not  a  traoe  of 
tho  insect  could  be  fouud. — Id. 
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Lepidrvpterous  cnptures  in  Suffolk. — Although  I  have  uot  done  much  this  season, 
a  list  of  the  best  insects  I  have  taken  may  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

April  I7th.  In  company  with  Mr.  H.  Lingwood,  of  Needham  Market,  I  took 
a  few  B.  notha  in  a  wood  at  Barking.  Mr.  L.  took  a  good  many,  both  before  and 
after  this  date. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  May  and  August,  A.  berherata  and  S.  certata 
occurred  freely  in  a  lane  near  this  town,  each  species  being  well  represented  in 
both  broods. 

Early  in  May,  Mr.  Lingwood  and  I  took  several  dozens  of  F.  Umhata  on  broom 
growing  on  the  Greeting  Hills. 

May  29th.  Beat  several  E.  trilinea/i-ia  out  of  beech  trees,  and  one  M.  alternata 
out  of  a  fir  tree  at  Dalham. 

June  9th.  About  a  score  of  H.  vm,cana,  several  E.  russula,  M.  a/rtemis,  and  D. 
falcula,  at  Tuddonham  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  some  two  dozen  H.  serena,  in 
very  fine  condition,  at  rest  on  trees  and  palings  near  Bury. 

July  3rd.  One  E.  fasciaria,  several  E.  russula  and  A,  porphyrea,  on  Ilerming- 
fleet  Common. 

July  12th.     Several  I.  vernaria  at  Hardwick, 

July  21st.  Plenty  of  N.  despecta,  P.  purpuralis,  a  few  U.  aworaria,  and  P. 
cenecb,  at  Tuddenham. 

At  the  end  of  August,  a  dozen  larvae  of  N.  dromeda/i^ius,  one  of  A.  leporina,  and 
several  of  O.  papilionaria,  at  Tuddenham. 

A  very  kind  non-entomological  friend,  Mr.  T.  G.  Hinnell,  brought  from 
the  Sandhills  at  Yarmouth,  six  A.  prcecox,  several  A.  valUgera,  and  lots  of  A. 
cursoma,  the  result  of  three  hours'  search.  At  the  end  of  July,  a  very  good 
specimen  of  T.  suhsequa  flew  to  a  lamp  in  his  house,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  this  town ;  this,  also,  he  added  to  my  collection. 

Lately  I  have  taken  very  little,  beyond  C.  spartiata  in  abundance  at  Ickling- 
hara,  and,  by  digging  there,  I  have  obtained  a  few  pup^  of  N.  dictcva  and  P.pialpina. 
— Edmund  Skepi'E1{,  13,  Abbeygate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Lepidoptera  captured  at  Saugor,  Central  India. 

PapiIvIONID^  :  Papilio  Erithbnius,  P.  Pammon  (not  common),  P.  Diphilns,  P. 
Hector,  Pieris  Coronis,  P.  Eucharis,  P.  Mesentina,  Thestias  Marianne,  CalUdryas 
Alcmeone,  C.  Hilaria,  C.  Philippina,  C.  Pyranthe,  0.  Jugurtha.,  Terias  Hecabe,  T.  Iwta, 
T.  Sari,  T.  venata. 

Nymphalid^  :  Euplcea  Core,  Danais  Chrysippus,  D.  limniarm,  D.  Clexippus, 
Telchinia  violoe,  Atella  Phalanta,  Pyrameis  cardui,  Junonia  Asterie,  J.  Limonias, 
J.  (Enone,  J.  Orithya,  Neptis  aceris,  Diadema  Auge,  D.  Bolina,  D.  Lasinassa, 
Symphwd/ra  ThyeKa,  NympliaUs  Dolon  (scarce),  Mycalesis  Hesione,  M.  Polydecta, 
Yphthima  Lysandra,  C^jllo  Banksia,  C.  Leda. 

Lycjenid^  :  Myrina  Erylus,  Dipsas  Jan^bas,  Lycana  Cnejus,  L.  Bosimon,  L. 
Baitica,  L.  Theophrastus,  Polyommatus  Laius. 

IlESPKRiDiE :  Pyrgus  sicpcrna,  Pamphila  Vedanga,  Ta.rilla..  Echerius  (not 
common),  Ismene  Ladon. 

Spuinuiuje:    Sesin   llylas,  Macroglossa  Passalus,  M.  stcllatarum,   Chxrocampa 
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Aledo,  C.  celerio,  C.  Lycetus,  C.  Thijelia  (flies  daring  the  boat  of  the  day),  Da^hnis 
Nerid,  Zonila  Morpheus  (flies  during  the  day),  Sphinv  convolvuU,  Acherontia  Styx, 
Bm&i-inthus  dentatus. 

LiTHOSiiDvB  :  Hypscb  ficus,  Digama  Hearseyana,  Atteva  Briicca,  Utethesia 
pulchella  (flies  during  the  day). 

ARCTiiDiE  :  Alope  ocellifera,  Spilosoma  suffasa. 

LiPRiND^  :  Exi/proctis  ga/mma. 

Satuenid^  :  Anthercca  Pwphia.  Carious  to  say,  the  larva  of  this  Satwmia  was 
captured  by  Col.  Cherry's  gardener,  feeding  on  a  cabbage  plant.  No  "  Baer  tree  " 
(Zizyphus jujuba)  was  near  the  cabbage  plant ;  a  "  Neom  tree"  {Azaddrachta  indica) 
and  "  Babul"  (Acacia  arabica)  being  the  only  trees  near.  A  "Jat"  (Seobania  cegyptiaca) 
hedge  flanked  one  side  of  the  cabbage-bed.  I  placed  the  larva  in  my  breeding 
cage  with  the  leaves  of  the  Jat,  Neem,  and  Babul,  and  also  cabbage  leaves,  bat  it  only 
eat  the  latter.  It  remained  five  days  in  the  larva  state,  and  was  perfectly  healthy. 
It  is  now  hanging  in  its  cocoon  in  my  cage.  On  the  29th  October,  one  larva,  fed 
on  Baer  leaves,  produced  an  imago,  after  having  remained  27  days  in  the  pupa. 
This  species  is  not  common  at  Sanger.  Tho  largest  I  have  in  my  cabinet  (a  ? ) 
measures  seven  inches  in  expanse  of  wings. 

BoMBYCiD.E :  Tragama  Oanessa. 

OPHiDERiDiE :  Opliideres  Materna. 

QPHiusiD*  :  Lagoptera  magica,  Ophiusa  TyrrhcBa. 

EucLiDiCE :  Trigo7iod.es  Hippasia. 
Capt.  F.  M.  Alexander,  8th  Madras  Cavalry,  Saugor,  31st  October,  1865. 

Note  on  Macroglossa  stellatarum. — On  the  24th  of  December  last,  while  preparing 
for  church,  my  wife  called  my  attention  to  a  large  insect  that  was  buzzing  on  tho 
window.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  humming-bird  hawk-moth,  and  I  immediately 
procured  my  ring-net,  and  captured  the  intruder,  when  it  proved  to  be,  what  I 
thought  it  was,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  note  the  ch*cumstance  in  the  next  number  of  the  Entomologist's  Monthly 
Magazine,  as  I  do  not  think  the  insect  is  usually  taken  so  late  in  the  year. 

I  also  captured,  in  November  last,  a  great  many  specimens  of  Cynthia  cardAii, 
of  very  large  growth,  one  of  them  measuring  2"  11'"  fully,  being  only  one  line  short 
of  three  inches. — E.  W.  Shackell,  Carmarthen,  January  10th,  1866. 

[The  Macroglossa  was  no  doubt  disturbed  from  its  winter  quarters ;  the  second 
brood  always  naturally  hybernatos  in  this  country. — Eds.] 

Double  cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestris. — On  looking  over  some  cocoons  of  E. 
lanestris,  which  I  obtained  from  larvaa  taken  in  the  spring,  I  saw  two  which  were 
much  larger  than  the  rest,  and,  my  curiosity  being  excited,  broke  them  open,  and 
discovered  inside  of  each  two  dead  larva),  which  had  evidently  spun  the  cocoon  as 
a  joint  speculation.  I  have  heard  of  two  pupa)  of  8.  carpini  being  found  in  one 
cocoon,  but  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  fact  recorded  of  lanestris, — though  I 
am  told  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  and  that  Mr.  Bond  has  observed  as  many  as 
three  cocoons  of  this  insect  amalgamated  into  one. — Howard  Vaughan,  14,  Gaisford 
Street,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 
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Hadena  airiiMciB  near  London. — In  June  last,  I  took  a  specimen  of  H.  atrvplieis 
at  sugar,  in  Bishop's  Wood,  llampstead — rather  a  strange  locality  for  the  species, 
I  think.— Id. 


Captures  at  Folkestone. — In  addition  to  the  captures  which  I  made  last  year  in 
this  locality,  the  following  may  be  worth  mention. 

Deilephila  galii. — A  lovely  specimen  made  its  appearance  in  my  bi'ceding  cage 
on  the  13th  June  last ;  the  larva  from  which  it  was  bred  was  the  one  referred  to 
at  Vol.  I.,  page  189  of  the  Magazine  as  having  been  taken  at  Folkestone. 

Sesia  ichneumoniformis. — This  species  occurred  in  the  Wan-en,  hovering  over 
the  grass. 

Lithosia  complana. — Common  on  the  slopes  of  the  Undercliff. 

Acidalia  strigilata. — I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  specimen  of  this  local 
"Wave";  I  saw  another  taken  by  a  brother  entomologist.  I  hope,  some  day,  to  be 
more  successful  with  this  insect,  now  that  I  know  its  habits  and  locality. 

Spilodes  sticticalis.—  I  took  au  example  of  this  rai-ity  on  the  3rd  of  July  :  I 
disturbed  it  from  an  ant-hill,  and  it  flew  a  few  yards  and  then  settled,  when  it  was 
speedily  pill-boxed.  It  proved  to  be  a  beautiful  and  fresh  ?  .  She  deposited  some 
eggs,  but,  unluckily,  they  were  not  fertile. 

Phycis  omatella. — This  pretty  species  also  occuiTed  in  this  locality. — Edward 
Mt:EK,  5,  King  Street,  Old  Ford  Road,  N.E.,  October  31st. 

Notes  on  varieties. — In  a  former  number  of  "  The  Entomologist's  Monthly  " 
Mr.  Llewelyn  gives  an  account  of  some  vai-ieties  of  LejAdoptera  he  has  met  with, 
and  concludes  the  notice  with  remarking  that  ho  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  results 
of  the  labouring  of  other  entomologists.  As  no  supplementary  paper  has  appeared, 
I  am  induced  to  send  my  own  observations. 

Fieris  napi. — It  is  well  known  that  this  species  is  very  variable  in  size,  yet  a 
specimen  which  I  took  at  Croydon  is  worthy  of  notice,  the  alar  expansion  being 
only  1"  2'". 

Polyommatus  Phlieas. — Last  spring  I  captured  a  very  good  variety,  in  which 
the  usual  copper-coloured  margin  of  the  hind-wing  is  absent,  being  represented  by 
three  short,  faint  reddish  streaks  at  the  extremity  of  the  nervures,  and  a  minute 
spot  of  the  same  colour  at  the  anal  angle. 

LycKna  Argiolus. — A  female,  taken  at  Darenth,  differed  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  specimens,  having  the  wings  more  suffused  with  black.  It  was,,  also,  rather 
smaller,  the  expansion  of  the  wings  being  only  one  inch, 

Smerintlius  popidi. — An  albino  (or  almost  so)  variety  of  the  larva  came  under 
my  notice  last  autumn,  feeding  on  aspen,  and  was  remarkably  transparent. 
Unfortunately  it  died  in  pupa,  so  that  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  observing  whether 
the  imago  would  possess  any  peculiarity.  I  have  twice  had  a  second  variety 
^vhich,  besides  having  red  spiracles,  was  also  adorned  with  several  rather  large, 
crimson-lake  spots,  situated  above  the  spiracular  line. 

Biston  hirtaria. — A  curious  male,  in  Mr.  Edle's  possession,  has  not  the  slightest 
vestige  of  either  fore-  or  hind-wings. 
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Bowrmia  repandata. — One  of  the  variety  cnnvcrsaria,  bi'ed  from  a  larva  found 
fcoding  on  whitethorn  at  West  Wickham. 

Hybemia  progemmaria. — A  black  female,  at  rest,  on  an  oak  trunk.—  S.  A. 
Davis,  Seven  Sisters'  Road,  Holloway,  N.,  October  14th. 

Unusual  time  of  appearance  of  Biston  hirtaria.—  This  morning  I  found  a  specimen 
of  Bistiin  hirtaria,  which  had  just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  sitting  on  the  trunk 
of  a  lime-tree ;  so  that  the  warm  temperature  had  brought  it  out  several  months 
before  its  time.— A.  G.  Butler,  British  Museum,  January  5th,  1866. 


Note  on  Oracilaria  omissella. — On  July  31st,  I  chanced  to  notice  in  a  lane  a 
Bmall  plant  of  Artemisia,  nearly  every  leaf  of  which  was  blistered  with  the  mines 
of  Oracilaria  omissella.  I  secured  the  leaves  ;  and  the  larv83,  which  were  full 
grown,  spun  up  in  a  day  or  two,  and  on  August  19th  to  21st  the  moths  emerged. 
Two  days  before  this,  however,  I  had  found,  in  another  lane,  a  great  abundance  of 
mines  of  the  same  species,  and  had  secured  plenty.  The  larvae  in  these,  also,  spun  up 
in  a  few  days,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  specimens,  which  made  their  appearance 
on  October  25th,  not  a  moth  has  come  out ;  and  if  the  pupae  are  living,  as  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  they  are  evidently  waiting  tiU  next  season.  These  are  evidently 
not  successive  broods,  but  seem  to  have  got  into  confusion. — Chas.  G.  Bakrett, 
Haslemere,  IZth  December,  1865. 

Note  on  Oracilaria  phasianipennella. — I  obtained,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
several  specimens  of  Oracilaria  phasianipennella  from  a  hedge,  consisting  of  hazle 
and  bramble,  with  occasional  patches  of  Artemisia.  Singularly  enough,  every 
specimen  of  phasianipennella  was  beaten  from  among  the  plants  of  Artemisia.  This 
seems  a  singular  partiality  for  an  insect  that  feeds  on  Polygonum  hydropiper. — Id. 

Note  on  Oracilaria  falconipennella- — Beating  the  thatch  of  a  solitary  cottage, 
completely  embosomed  in  woods,  one  day  last  September,  I  noticed  when  examining 
the  rubbish  in  the  net,  a  large  Oracilaria,  quite  unknown  to  me,  marching  up  the 
side  with  about  the  most  tremendous  swagger  I  ever  noticed  in  a  moth.  Its  large 
anterior  legs  set  wide  apart,  and  with  whitish  thighs,  gave  it  a  very  striking 
appearance.  This  boastful  attitude  was,  however,  not  assumed  without  a  reason, 
for  the  insect  turned  out  to  be  no  less  a  rarity  than  O.  falconipennella.  By  hard 
working  at  the  same  place  I  ultimately  secured  two  more  specimens. — Id. 

Description  of  the  larva  of  Luperina  coespitis. — The  larva  of  this  species  is 
described  in  Stainton's  manual,  after  Freyer,  but  not  very  correctly ;  Guenee's 
description  of  Heliophobus  popularis  comes  much  nearer  to  it,  there  being,  it  appears, 
a  great  resemblance  between  the  two  in  the  caterpillar  state ;  but  of  this  I  hope  to 
say  more  another  season. 

In  Scptembei',  1864,  I  received  a  number  of  eggs  from  Mr.  Tony,  of  St.  Mary 
Church  ;  they  were  all  loose,  but  i^robably,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  the  moth  would 
attach  them  to  grass,  &c. 
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The  eggs  at  first  ai'e  palo  straw  color,  soon  turning  pale  pnrplish-brown,  and 
again  becoming  clingy  grey  a  long  time  before  the  larvae  appear  :  this  is  singular, 
for  the  last  change  of  colour  usually  precedes  the  hatching  of  the  larva  but  a  few 
hours  or  days  at  the  outside. 

One  half  of  my  eggs  I  kept  in  a  pillbox,  the  other  half  I  dropped  on  a  bit  of 
wallmoss,  ToHuh.  ruraMs,  which  was  planted  with  some  tufts  of  various  common 
grasses  in  a  flower-pot ;  here  they  were  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather — snow, 
rain,  or  fi-ost — all  through  the  winter ;  till  on  April  4th,  which  was  a  warm  day,  I 
put  the  flower  pot  under  a  sunny  wall,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  larvae  to  como 
forth.  The  eggs  in  the  pillbox  shrivelled  up,  every  one.  The  larva  at  first  is  a 
little  dingy  fellow,  but  after  a  moult  or  two  puts  on  the  gayest  dress  worn  in  all  its 
existence,  becoming  of  a  clear  full  green,  with  white  dorsal,  sub-dorsal,  and  broader 
spiracular  lines.  As  it  grows  bigger,  the  green  becomes  tinged  with  olive,  and  at 
the  last  moult  the  colour  of  the  back  is  of  an  olive-brown,  shining  with  a  metallic 
lustre  (reminding  one  of  bronzy  morocco  leather),  and  the  lines,  which  are  clearly 
defined,  are  of  a  dirty  freckled  white.  The  figure  is  stoutest  in  the  middle,  tapering 
towards  either  end ;  the  head  horny,  brown  in  colour ;  the  plates  on  segments  two 
and  thirteen  nearly  black,  the  belly  of  a  pale  olive-green.  When  disturbed,  these 
larvae  had  a  way  of  turning  then*  heads  sideways  back  to  their  tails,  and  after 
attaining  some  size,  hid  themselves  by  day  among  the  grass.  About  the  end  of 
June,  they  began  to  go  undergi'ound,  forming  for  themselves  very  neat  and  smooth 
oval  chambers,  at  about  half-an-inch  below  the  Burfaco,  and  inclined  to  it  at  various 
angles,  some  of  them  being  nearly  perpendicular  to  it,  so  that  the  pupas  in  them 
rested  nearly  upright.  The  pupa  is  reddish-brown,  round  and  full  in  outline,  the 
blunt  anal  spike  having  two  very  small  fine  points  projecting  from  it. 

The  first  moth  appeared  on  August  14th,  and  the  rest  soon  after.  It  was  not 
always  easy  to  detect  the  newly-bred  moths,  as  they  hid  themselves  at  the  roots  of 
grass  nearly  as  cleverly  as  the  larvae  had  done,  but  one  could  always  see  the  clean 
round  holes  they  had  bored  through  the  earth  in  emerging  from  their  cocoons.  All 
sorts  of  common  grasses  were  eaten  by  this  brood,  but  a  certain  number  of  them 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  rough  hard  Avra  ccespitosa. — J.  Hellins, 
Octoler  11th. 

Worcestershire  captv/res,  and  species  bred  in  1865  (a/rranged  chronologically),  vnth 
notes. — March. — T.  munda,  14  bred,  two  without  the  spots.  A.  prod/romaria,  several 
one  good  variety  nearly  black.  In  March,  18G4,  I  had  37  A.  prodromaria  out  in 
my  box  at  the  same  time.  I  bred  three  very  remai-kable  varieties  (rich  brown  and 
white).  My  highly  esteemed  friend,  the  Eov,  Edward  Horton,  was  puzzled  when 
he  saw  them,  and  made  several  attempts  before  he  named  them  correctly.  C. 
flavicomis,  bred.     C.  2^opuleti,  several  bred. 

April  4th  and  7th. — L.  lohulata,  two  bred  from  larvae  I  captured  the  previous 
season.     They  are  the  only  specimens  I  ever  knew  taken  in  tliis  county. 

7th  and  22nd. —  C.  temerata,  bred  from  larvae  kindly  sent  me  by  tb.o  Rev.  J. 
Helhns. 

10th. — X.  conspicillaris,  one  bred.  It  emerged  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  a.m. 
1  huvo,  excepting   in  this  case,  always  found  this  species  emerge  a  little  before 
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eiglit  o'clock  a.m.      This  was  the  only  ono  I  bred  out  of  1,500  pupa)   of  various 
kinds  I  had  dug  up  in  the  previous  autumn. 

11th.— J.  litJioriza,  at  rest  on  trees.  H.  rectilinea,  larvse  entered  the  pupal 
state  early  this  month.     They  did  not  eat  again  after  hybernation. 

ISth. — P.  rricndica,  bred  some  good  varieties. 

22nd  to  May  8th. — P.  lacertula,  bred  a  series  beautifully  marked.  As  I 
expected,  tho  spring-bred  specimens  were  richly  varied  in  colour ;  whereas 
the  summer-bred  ones  were  poor  in  this  respect. 

April  22nd  to  June  14th. — P.  palpina,  several  bred  from  larvae,  and  others  from 
pupce,  obtained  by  digging. 

April  24th. — C.  curtula,  very  fine,  bred  from  larvae  taken  full-fed  oiF  aspen  the 
previous  September. 

24th. — L.  hexapterata,  bred  from  larvaa  beaten  oflF  aspen  the  previous  autumn. 
P.  lacertula,  depositing  eggs  the  night  after  cop.,  in  rows  of  from  five  to  twenty, 
upon  the  twigs  of  birch,  rarely  upon  the  leaves  :  one  laid  95  and  and  another 
64  eggs. 

April  26th. — D.  coryli,  two  bred  from  larva9  beaten  ofi"  birch  in  the  autumn  of 
1864.  I  took  out  of  one  of  them  120  eggs  in  a  perfect,  and  about  40  in  a  progressive 
state. 

27th. — 0.  pudihunda,  bred  a  very  large  one.  I  took  from  it  478  eggs,  per- 
fectly developed. 

28. — L.  sinapis,  several  on  the  wing,  they  were  early. 

20th  to  29th. — E.  pendularia,  beating.     Ditto,  bred  a  nice  series. 

May  1st. — S.  tilice,  bred  two  good  varieties. 

May  3rd  to  July  17th. — N.  dictasa,  bred  from  pupae  taken  by  digging  the 
previous  autumn.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  species  has  been  considered  double- 
brooded,  but  it  is  not  so.     I  have  often  bred  it  at  these  long  intervals. 

May  3rd. — E.  orhicularia,  one  bred  from  a  larva  ofl"  sallow. 

5th. — S.  lunaria,  two  bred  from  larvae  I  took  on  elm,  full  fed.  0.  Vinula,  not 
common  here. 

7th. — H.  rectiUnea,  bred  from  the  hybernating  larvas,  reared  from  eggs.  I 
kept  one  moth  alive  fifteen  days.     It  fed  upon  sugar  and  water. 

9th  to  24th. — C.  ocularis,  bred  some  from  the  egg,  and  a  few  from  pupa?,  taken 
by  digging.  I  took  out  of  a  female  145  eggs  in  a  mature,  and  50  in  a  progressive 
state.  200  eggs  are  about  the  number  a  female  lays.  I  have  examined  several.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  get  this  species  to  lay.  I  have  had  thi-ee  pairs  in  cop.  at  one  time, 
but  not  one  would  spare  me  an  egg ;  but  I  had  to  endure  the  torment  of  having 
three  or  four  of  them  completely  spoiled. 

I7th  to  25th. — L.  hexapterata,  a  fine  and  perfect  series  ;  by  beating,  &o.  A. 
ramella. 

17. — X.  conspicillaris,  one,  by  beating,  in  almost  the  centre  of  a  very  large  wood. 
Being  a  female  I  kept  it,  hoping  to  get  some  eggs,  but  by  the  following  morning  it 
had  spoiled  itself.  It  laid  no  eggs,  and  it  contained  none  upon  examination.  I 
kept  it  alive  five  days.  Upon  placing  a  bit  of  sponge,  satm'ated  with  syrup,  before 
it,  it  would  instantly  commence  feeding,  and  continued  the  enjoyment  for  moro 
than  an  hour  at  a  time. 
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17th. — P.  harmda,  one,  by  beating.  This"  species  has  been  I'are  here  for  several 
years.     I  took  a  larva  the  preceding  season. 

18th. — A.  Baumanniana. 

19th. — P.  falcula,  bred. 

20th. — H.  harhalis,  by  beating.  E.  punctaria,  hy  beating.  E.x>endul aria,  hy 
beating.  A.  mendica,  on  the  wing. — Abuaham  Edmunds,  Cemetery  House,  Ash- 
wood  Road,  Worcester,  Novemler  9th,  1865. 

(To  be  contimxed.) 

Note  on  the  food  of  Lohophora  viretata. — This  insect  has  been  bred  by  HeiT 
Hoffmann,  of  Ratisbou,  from  lai'vos  which  fed  on  the  berries  of  Actea  spicnta.  The 
yonng  larvae  bore  into  the  unripe  berries  in  July,  and  afterwards  quit  the  berries  to 
attack  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 

At  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  the  larvse  descend  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  there  form  earthen  cocoons,  sticking  to  any  extraneous  object — 
generally  to  some  of  the  fallen  dry  berries. 

Herr  Hoffmann  bred  also  Eupithecia  argillacearia  from  the  berries  of  the  same 
plant.     (See  Wiener  Entom.  Monatschi-iffc,  1864,  p.  26-27.)— H.  T.  Stainton. 

"  Coleoptera  Atlantidum.,"  being  an  Enumeration  of  the  Coleopterous  Insects  of  the 

Madeiras,  Salvages,  and   Canaries;    by   T.  Vernon   Wollaston,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Van  Voorst),  1865. 

Every  British  Coleopterist  must  feel  an  inward  gratification  at  the  addition  of 
such  a  book  by  his  fellow-countryman  to  the  literature  of  the  science.  The  amount 
of  material  (and  especially  nevj  material), — the  peculiar  attraction  of  the  study  of 
geographical  distribution  of  species,  the  accuracy,  elegance  of  diction,  and  evident 
good  faith  of  its  author, — combine  to  render  this  volume  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive  in  the  highest  degree. 

We  are  apparently  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  it  to  the  lai'ge  mass  of 
species  recently  collected  by  the  Messrs.  Crotch  :  these,  indeed,  constitute  the  chief 
novelties  of  the  book ;  which,  in  other  respects,  may  be  considered  as  a  careful 
revision  of  the  "  Insecta  Maderensia"  and  "  Catalogue  of  Canarian  Coleoptera,"  with 
the  addition  of  divers  species  found  in  the  Atlantic  Islands,  and  described  or  naen- 
tioned  in  other  publications.  Thus  the  characters  of  all  the  Coleoptera  as  yet 
found  in  these  islands  are  collected  into  one  volume,  which  is  furnished  with  a  map, 
and  excellent  Topographical  and  general  Indices,  in  the  first  whereof  are  indicated 
the  European  (and  other)  forms  to  which  many  of  the  species  are  most  closely 
allied,  and  of  which  they  may  possibly  be  considered  as  local  modifications.  The 
author,  indeed,  whilst  very  fairly  stating  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  expi-esses  an 
opinion  that  some  of  these  latter,  though  differing  permanently,  will  pei-haps  provo 
local  phases  of  European  species  ;  and  his  remarks  on  variation,  &c.  (p.  xxxix.,  et 
seq..  Int.),  will  be  perused  with  great  interest.  It  appears  that  no  truly  African 
element  is  indicated  in  these  islands,  nearly  all  the  species  not  peculiar  to  them 
being  Mediterranean  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  Canarian  Coleoptera  seem  to  be 
more  European  than  the  Madeiran, — molgrd  the  more  northern  position  of  the  latter 
group.  Those  observations  seem  to  corroborate  the  extended  view  of  the  European 
Fauna  now  so  generally  received. 
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The  entire  number  of  species  recorded  ia  1,419  (of  which  19  are  doubtful  as 
indigenouSj  and  at  least  38  certainly  imi^orted)  ;  and  of  these  1,039  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  islands  in  question,  though  700  only  are,  in  Mr.  WoUaston's  opinion, 
absolute  "  autocthones."  The  entire  number  are  distributed  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :  Canaries,  1,007 ;  Madeiran  gi'oup,  661 ;  and  Salvages,  2<t ;  and  all  but 
215  have  been  taken  by  the  author  (who  first  visited  the  islands  in  1847),  who  has 
himself  described  935  of  them.  They  are  contained  in  423  genera, — 82  of  which 
have  been  founded  by  Mr.  Wollaston  ;  and  in  the  volume  now  under  consideration 
75  species  are  first  described  (appendix),  11  suppressed,  and  one  new  genus  charac- 
terized. The  number  of  species,  being  less  than  half  of  those  found  in  Great 
Britain,  may  at  first  seem  small ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  little 
diversity  in  the  hunting-ground  beyond  sand  and  mountain,  and  that  the  entire 
area  of  all  the  islands  (14,  without  counting  mere  rocks)  is  only  equal  to  about  six 
of  our  smaller  counties;  the  largest  being  rather  less  than  Cheshire.  Nevertheless, 
the  large  number  of  species  peculiar  to  these  groups,  as  compared  with  our  fauna, 
at  once  shows  their  interesting  nature.  There  appear  to  be  260  species  of 
Colecyptera  common  to  these  islands  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  of  these  we  can  under- 
stand the  occurrence  of  Anisodactylus  hinotatus,  Bemhidium  higuttatiim,  Agabus 
hvpustulatus,  Laccohius  minutus,  Cercyon  quisquilimn,  Epii/roea  ohsoleta,  Meligethes 
picipes,  Lathridius  ni,inuti.t,s,  Typhoia  fumata,  Saprinus  nitid/ulus,  Aphoduis  granarius. 
Cent,  pollmcmus,  Apion  frumentarium,  Sitona  lineata,  Stropliosoinus  coryU,  Clytus 
wrietis,  Lema  melanopa,  Phratora  vulgatissima,  Coec.  7-punctatcb,  Bhizohvus  litwa, 
Falagria  ohscura,  Ischnopoda  longitarsis,  Homalota  gregaria  and  analis,  Aleochara 
mcesto.,  Tachyporus  hrunneus,  Quedius  fulgidiis,  Ocypus  olens  (universal  in  Canaries, 
but  absent  in  Madeira),  PhilontMis  oeneus,  sordidus,  and  varius,  Stilicus  affi/nis,  Stenus 
cicindeloides  and  OxyteVus  nitidulus  being  sufficiently  aggravating  to  the  newly 
arrived  Coleopterist. 

The  Rhynchopliora  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  {Atlantis  and  Lapa/rocerus 
the  dominant  genera),  and  the  Longicorne  the  rarest ;  the  Cicindelidce,  Cetoniados, 
and  ElateridcB  being  all  but  entirely  absent,  and  the  first  even  altogether  doubtful. 
The  sluggish  Tarphius  {Endophloeidoe)  is  evidently  the  most  endemic,  and  in  fact 
centi'ed  in  these  isles ;  and  Calathus  and  Acalles  seem  peculiarly  abundant  in 
species, — the  latter  numbering  no  less  than  36,  whilst  there  are  but  27  known  in 
all  Europe  :  but  perhaps  the  most  salient  feature  is  aflForded  by  the  number  of 
beetles  frequenting  Euphorhice,  as  there  are  50  species  exclusively  attached  to  those 
plants,  and  often  found  in  incredible  quantities. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  particular  points  as  interesting,  where  there  is  so  much 
likely  to  be  of  use  ;  but  the  note  on  Meziv/m  sulcatum  seeming  to  be  indigenous, 
living  beneath  stones  and  dry  scoriae  ; — the  remarks  on  the  apparent  identity  of 
Madeiran  and  Himalayan  Metahletus  ohscuroguttatus,  and  of  the  Atlantic  Trichopteryx 
uvibricola  and  Ceylonese  T.  orientaUs  (according  to  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  whose  species 
are  transferred  from  this  magazine)  ; — the  notes  on  the  Corylophidco  (p.  90),  and 
observations  on  Ptinus  and  its  barbarous  inversions  (p.  215), — Acalles  (p.  270),  and 
Procas  (p.  297)  must  be  particularly  mentioned.  Besides  these,  the  British 
Coleopterist  will  find  the  following  references  affecting  himself : — Dromius  sigina 
(p.  16),  Agathidium  (p.  86),  Stenoloplms  Teutonus  (p.  49),  OUbrus  Stephensii  (p.  105), 
and  consiynilis   (p.  106),  Nephanes   Titan   (p.    101),    Epistcmus    (jj.    145^,   llypera 
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murina,  (p.  305),  Phytosus  (p.  453),  Conurus  pedicularius  (p.  479),  and  Stenus 
Bogeri  (p.  512).  Lastly,  tho  necessity  of  accuracy  in  notes,  &c., — so  insisted  upon 
(and  so  pre-eminently  exampled)  by  Mr.  Wollasfcon, — is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
instances  hero  afforded  of  carelessness  of  French  authors  ;  M.  Brulle  (Webb  et 
Berthelot,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Isles  Can.)  being  especially  obnoxious  through  his  loose 
and  unreliable  list  :  and  tho  suppression  by  Du  Val  of  Mr.  Wollaston's  genua 
Gloeosoma  (p.  93),  in  favour  of  his  own  Moronillus,  appearing  to  deserve  especial  con- 
demnation. 

Haqgerstone  Entomological  Society. — The  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of 
the  above  was  held  at  the  Society's  Room,  on  Thursday,  December  7th,  1865,  when 
the  usual  business  was  transacted,  and  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  half-year  were 
elected.  Several  collections  of  Lepidoptera  taken  by  the  Members  during  the  past 
season  were  exhibited,  containing,  amongst  many  others,  fine  specimens  of  C.  Ed^csa, 
I.  letulcB,  A.  atropos,  L.  Asellus,  E.  russula,  A.  villica,  plantaginis,  and  urticos^ 
L.  quercifoUa,  E.  dolobra/ria,  E.  fuscantaria,  A.  prodromaria,  P.  hamida,  C.  furcula 
and  bifida,  N,  dodonea,  C.  ridens,  N.  glareosa,  I.  leucographa,  C.  asteris  and 
lychnitis,  E.  venustula,  S.  sticUcalis,  &c.,  &c. 

This  Society  (now  in  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence)  still  continues  to  pro- 
gress, and  numbers  at  the  present  time  nearly  forty  Members.  Tho  Library  is 
now  well  stocked  with  Entomological  works,  and  the  Cabinet  contains  a  very  fair 
collection. 

Entomologists  desirous  of  joining  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
10,  Brownlow  Street,  Queen's  Road,  Dalston. — C.  J.  Biggs,  Secretary  and  Curator. 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  1st  January,  1866,  F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Hanover  Terrace  Villas,  Netting  Hill ;  Dr.  E.  Percival 
Wright,  of  Clare  Street,  Dublin ;  Capt.  Julian  Hobson,  of  Sattara,  Bombay  ;  and 
C.  0.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  St.  George's  Terrace,  Lower  Clapton,  were  elected  Members  : 
and  T.  Blackbui-n,  Esq.,  of  Grassmead,  Wandsworth,  and  W.  P.  Piyer,  Esq.,  of 
Shanghae,  were  elected  Subscribers. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  four  large  cases  of  insects  of  all  orders  from  tho  Hima- 
layas. They  were  remarkable  for  their  fine  state  of  preservation,  many  of  the 
Lepidoptera  having  been  bred.  Among  them  were  Buprestis  Buquetii  and  Dynastes 
Hardwickii. 

Professor  Westwood  read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  M.  Sneller 
von  VoUenhoven.  The  latter  remarked  that  3Iacroglossa  stellatarum  had  been 
unusually  abundant  in  Holland  during  the  past  autumn ;  Cliareas  gramvnis  and 
Heliophohus  popularis  had  appeared  in  immense  numbers  in  certain  districts,  and 
proved  very  destructive.  M.  Van  VoUenhoven  also  mentioned  that  a  variety 
of  the  male  of  Hepialus  hurmdi,  with  the  coloration  of  the  female,  had  recently 
been  found. 

Mr.  Baker  mentioned  that  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Bartlett, 
who  had  proceeded  up  the  river  Ucalayi.  He  announced  that  a  lai'ge  collection  of 
insects,  &c.,  collected  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  on  its  way  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Hewitson  communicated  a  paper  on  new  species  of  Hesperidm,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Hesperia. 

The  President  read  a  catalogue  of  the  species  of  Longicorn  beetles  collected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bouchard  at  Santa  Martha ;  there  were  fifty-three  species,  of  which 
twenty  were  new. 
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ADDITIONS    TO    THE    BRITISH    FAUNA    (HEMIPTERA). 
BY   J.   W.    BOUGLAS   AND   JOHN    SCOTT. 

The  descriptions  of  the  following  species  were  to  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  Entomologist's  Annual  for  this  year,  but  o^^^ng  to  a  ple- 
thora of  matter  they  were  excluded.  We  now,  therefore,  avail  ourselves 
of  the  pages  of  the  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine  for  their  ap- 
pearance. 

GYMNOCERATA. 

Section  6.  —  LT0JEINA. 
Family  4.— CYMIDJE. 

Genus  2. — Ischnobiiynchus,  Fieb. 

By  a  singular  error  in  "  The  British  Hemiptera,"  p.  233,  the  name 
and  synonyms  of  I.  resedce,  Panz.,  are  followed  by  the  description  of 
I.  gcminatus,  Fieber,  and  the  description  of  the  former  species  is  omitted. 
To  rectify  this  we  supply  the  following  description  of 

ISCHNOEHYNCHUS    BESED^. 

Yellowish-red,  inclining  to  brown ;  head,  2nd  and  3rd  joints  of  the 

antennee,  scutellum,  and  legs,  red. 

Head — red,  sides  next  to  and  behind  the  eyes  black,  dull,  distinctly 
punctured.  Antennae,  1st  and  4th  joints  black,  2nd  and  8rd  light 
red,  base  and  apex  black,  of  the  2nd  more  broadly  than  of  the  3rd ; 
the  base  of  the  4th  is  also  sometimes  red.  Eyes  pitchy-black. 
Rostrum  black,  1st  joint  more  or  less  piceous. 

Thorax — Pronotum  narrow  and  constricted  to  a  collar  in  front,  ochreous 
or  red-brown,  shining,  with  somewhat  fine  and  close  black  punc- 
tures, the  base  of  the  collar  or  the  whole  of  it,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  or  the  middle  only  of  the  posterior  margin,  black.  Scutellum 
in  the  middle  bright  red  with  a  few  punctures,  the  basal  depression 
and  sometimes  the  sides  black,  with  large  deep  punctures.  Elytra 
shining,  ochreous.  Clavus  with  a  pink  line  down  the  centre,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  row  of  distinct  dark  punctures,  and  another 
row  on  the  inner  margin.  Corium  outwardly  clear  ochreous,  in- 
wardly with  a  reddish  flush ;  behind  the  middle  two  contiguous 
narrow  black  spots,  each  on  a  nerve,  posterior  to  them  and  extend- 
ing to  the  posterior  margin  a  triangular  space  is  distinctly  punctured 
brown  or  black ;  inner  margin  with  a  carmine  line,  posterior  margin 
reddish,  piceous  or  blackish,  interrupted  by  a  yellowish  spot  near 
the  inner  angle,  a  black  one  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  nerves, 
and  one  at  the  apex ;  sometimes  by  the  junction  of  the  black  spots 
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the  whole  of  the  margin  is  black,  except  the  yellowish  spot  before 
mentioned.  Menibrane  yellowish-white,  lustrous.  Sternum  black, 
its  sides  and  the  margin  of  the  odoi'it'erous  orifices  often  yellowish. 
Legs  red  or  red-brown  ;  tliighs  at  the  sides  and  tibise  at  the  apex, 
often  Avith  a  piceous  tinge ;  tarsi,  1st  joint  concolorous  with  the 
tibia?,  dusky  at  the  apex,  2nd  and  3rd  black. 
Abdomen — beneath,  black,  the  posterior  and  genital  segments  more  or 
less  reddish,  with  fine  longish,  llglit  coloured  hau-s. 

Length  2  lines. 
On  alder  trees,  near  Weybridge,  in  October  (Dr.  Power). 
TJiis  species  bears  a  grea,t  prima  facie  resemblance  to  I.  geminatus, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  uniformly  greater  size,  its  darker  colour, 
the  absence  of  the  rime-like  white  which  often  occurs  on  the  head,  pro- 
notum,  and  scutellum  of  that  species  (a  fact  not  mentioned  in  our  de- 
scription), and  the  different  habitat. 

It  then  remains  to  place  the  following  before  our  description  in 
"  The  British  Hemiptera,"  p.  233  :— 

Species  2. — IscnNoiuiYNcmis  geminatus. 
Heteeog ASTER  aEMiNATUs  {Mus.  Vien.). 

' viTKEiPENNis  {Kunze). 

IscHNOiuiYNCHTJS  GEMINATUS,  Fieh.,  Europ.  Hem.  200,  2  (1861). 

The  length  should  have  been  l^-lf  instead  of  2  lines.     This  is  the 
species  iigiu'ed  pi.  8,  fig.  7. 

Section  9.  —  CAPSINA. 

Div.  2. — BiCELLULI. 

Family  3,— MIEID^. 

Genus  2a. — Teeatocoeis,  !Fieb. 

Elongate,  narrow.     Elytra  slightly  oval.     Botli  sexes  undeveloped, 
and  without  wings. 

Head — large,  vertical  in  front,  viewed  from  above  beyond  the  eyes  tri- 
angular, the  sides  rounded  ;  from  the  side  almost  a  parallelogram, 
as  long  as  the  breadth,  across  the  eyes,  deflected  to  the  base  of  the 
clypeus ;  a  little  before  the  posterior  margin  a  deep  transverse 
channel,  and  in  the  centre  a  longitudinal  channel,  its  apex  a  little 
in  front  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  eyes.  Clypeus  prominent, 
very  convex,  rounded  at  tlic  apex,  tlie  antennifcvous  processes 
longish,  almost  in  a  lino  with  the  under-side  of  the  eyes.  Face 
vertical,  central  lobe  short,  stout,  convex,  side  lobes  short,  some- 
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what  triangular,  rounded  outwardly.  Antenna  considerably  longer 
than  the  body ;  1st  joint  as  long  as  the  head  and  |  of  the  thorax, 
almost  cylindrical,  slightly  thickened  and  bent  before  the  middle, 
its  entire  length  reaching  beyond  the  face  ;  2nd  slender,  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  1st ;  3rd  and  4th  filiform,  together  longer 
than  the  2nd  ;  4th  f  the  length  of  the  3rd.  JiJ^es  large,  prominent, 
viewed  from  above  oval,  their  outer  margin  projecting  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  hinder  angles  of  the  pronotum,  from  the  side  sub- 
globose.  Mostrum  stoutish,  reaching  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
mesosteruum  ;  1st  joint  shorter  than  the  head  ;  2nd  and  3rd  each 
longer  than  the  1st ;  4th  as  long  as  the  1st. 

Thorax — Pronotum  longish,  trapeziform,  with  a  collar  in  fx'ont ;  nearly 
as  long  as  the  breadth  on  the  posterior  margin  ;  anterior  margin 
concave,  angles  acute ;  sides  margined  in  front,  slightly  rounded 
for  about  f  their  length,  then  widened  out  to  the  raised  obtuse 
hinder  angles ;  posterior  margin  slightly  concave  ;  disc  with  a 
large  callosity  extending  from  side  to  side,  and  occupying  nearly 
the  half  of  the  length  behind  the  collar,  in  its  centre  an  inverted 
cordate  depression,  the  hinder  portion  longitudinally  flat,  trans- 
versely flattish  convex.  Scutellum  large,  triangular,  flattish,  level 
with  the  clavus.  Elytra  horizontal,  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 
Glavus'  without  a  flexible  suture,  flat  as  far  as  the  nerve,  then 
slightly  deflected  to  the  corium.  Corium  horizontal,  flat  above,  sides 
between  the  1st  nerve  and  the  anterior  margin  convex  ;  1st  nerve 
slender,  extending  to  the  rounded  apex,  a  little  before  which  it  is 
met  by  the  stout  posterior  branch  of  a  furcate  nerve,  having  its 
base  at  the  apex  of  the  clavus,  the  inner  branch  also  joins  the  Isfc 
nerve  diagonally  and  forms  with  the  former  a  somewhat  spherical 
triangular  cell.  Membrane  represented  by  a  narrow  stem-like  strip 
extending  only  along  the  posterior  margin  to  the  apex.  Legs 
longish,  thin ;  thighs  somewhat  cylindrical  j  tarsi  long ;  1st  joint 
of  the  3rd  pair  as  long  as  the  2nd  and  half  the  3rd  ;  3rd  longer 
than  the  second. 

Abdomen  of  almost  equal  width  throughout,  apex  rounded. 

Species — Teratocojiis  dobsalis. 

Teratucokis  doesalis,    Fieb.,  AViener  Entomol.    Monatachriffc  viii., 
325  (ISai)  ;  Ent.  Ann.  1866,  fig.  4. 

Yellowish-white.      Elytra  with  a  longitudinal  black-brown  streak 
next  the  suture. 
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Head — Black  ;  crown  with  a  yellow  spot  adjoining  each  eye  behind  the 
transverse  channel.  Antenn(S  dusky-reddish,  1st  joint  pale  yel- 
lowish, baser  narrowly  black,  apex  red.  ^ye^  red-brown.  Rostrum 
yellow,  tip  black. 

Thorax  -Proi^otumhlvbck;  hinder  angles  somewhat  yellowish;  callosity 
sometimes  brownish,  shining,  with  4  punctures  in  the  inverted 
cordate  depression,  two  close  together,  and  one  at  each  extremity ; 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  disc  transversely  wrinkled.  Scutellum 
black.  Elytra  yellowish  or  greenish-white.  Clavus,  inner  margin 
narrowly  black,  base  on  each  side  of  tbe  nerve  narrowly  reddish, 
apex  as  far  as  tbe  scutellar  angle  black-brown,  the  colour  continued 
more  or  less  along  the  nerve.  Corhim  with  a  broadish  black-brown 
longitudinal  streak  next  the  suture,  extending  from  the  apex  to  the 
apex  of  the  clavus,  about  f  the  distance  from  the  base  it  becomes 
contracted,  and  then  branches  out  for  a  short  distance  towards  the 
outer  basal  angle.  Mertibrane  black-brown.  Legs  pale  yellowish- 
white  ;  iJiiglis  at  the  apex,  especially  the  3rd  pair,  bright  red ;  tibicB, 
apex  of  the  1st  and  2nd  pairs  narrowly  brownish-yellow,  3rd 
sometimes  red ;    tarsi  yellowish,  occasionally  the  1st  joint  red ; 

3rd  at  the  apex  blackish.     Clavus  reddish. 

Length  l\-%  lines. 

The  markin':;s  on  the  elytra  are  variable,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 

to  fig.  4*  on  the  plate  of  Ent.  Ann.     One  or  two  specimens  were  taken 

by  Dr.  Power  at  Wicken  Feu  in  June. 

{To  he  continued!) 


AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   ITOMOrTEBA. 

BY   THE   HEV.    T.    a.    MAHSHALL,   M.A. 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

Gen.  lASSTJS,  Fab. 

A   numerous   and   difficult   group,  offering  a  wide  field  for  the 

researches  of  a  monogi-apher.     Confining  myself  necessarily  to  those 

s])ecies  which  I  have  seen  or  captured,  and  ignoring  those  found  only 

in  catalogues,  I  shall  here  speak  of  three  of  its  sub-divisions,  upon  the 

principles  marked  out  by  Burnieister,  Flor,  and  Kirschbaum. 

*     Vertex  aculanguluH.  pronoto  plerumque  longior. 

[Subg.  Deltocephatais,  Bvirm. 
**     Vertex  rotundatua  vcl  obtusangulus,  pronoto  brcvior. 
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t  Hemelytra  iutus  ad  apicem  limbo  mem- 
branaceo  nullo  vel  perexiguo  aucta,  sutura 
recta  seso  invicem  tangeutia  ;  cum  alis  sa^pis- 
sime  abbreviata    Subg.  Atiiysanus,  Burm. 

ft  Hemelytra  intus  ad  apicem  limbo  mem- 
branaceo  aucta,  sese  invicem  complicantia ; 
cum  alis  completa,  abdomine  lougiora....Subg.  Iassus,  Fab. 

Subg.  I. — Deltocephaltjs,  Burm. 

The  above  sections  are  of  a  very  flimsy  and  unsatisfactory  cha- 
racter, and  should  be  either  multiplied  or  altogether  suppressed. 
Species  occur  which  combine  the  characters  of  two  of  them  at  once, 
and  others  appear  hardly  to  suit  any  of  the  three.  Ex.  gr. ;  lassus 
attenuatus,  Germ.,  exhibits  the  vertex  of  DelfocepJialus ;  the  absence  of 
a  membranaceous  appendage  to  the  hemelytra  refers  it  to  Athysanus, 
and  the  lanceolate  form  and  cellular  structure  of  those  organs  are 
irreconcileable  with  any  established  section.  This  method  of  division, 
however,  has  been  tolerated  by  others,  and  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  for 
the  limited  purposes  of  the  present  writer.  Valeat  quantum.  The 
DeltocepTiaU  are  among  the  smallest  of  the  group  lassus,  and  are 
generally  found  associated  in  large  numbers,  leaping  actively,  assisted 
by  their  wings,  amongst  grasses  and  low  plants.  Their  markings  and 
colours  are  very  unstable,  and  render  description  difficult.  I  had  well 
nigh  abandoned  as  hopeless  any  attempb  at  a  specific  synopsis,  but 
perhaps  the  following  may  be  of  some  slight  use,  when  applied  to  well- 
marked  individuals. 

1.  Hemelytrorum  cellulae  plus  minus  fusco-marginatae,  ocellatae. 

a.     Cellula;  fere  omnes  ocellatje. 

*     Vertex   et   pronotum   transverse    et 

late  nigro  quadrivittata quadrivittatus,  n.  sp. 

**     Vertex  et  pronotum  baud  nigro  vittata. 

§    Hemelytra  truncata,  apice  lato . . .  ocellaris,  Fall. 
§§     Hemelytra  apice  subattenuata, 

rotundata Argus,  n.  sp. 

aa.     Cellulae    tantum   apicales    (membranae) 

ocellatae    socialis,  Flor. 

aaa.     Cellulae    tantum    iuteriores     ocellatae, 

costa  late  immaculata striatus,  Lin. 

2.  Hemelytra  puncto  unico  interiore  ante  mem- 

branam  nigro  puiictum,  Flor. 
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3.  Hemelytra  maculis  nigris  circiter  sex  ;    ncr- 
Torum  aiiastomosibus  cruciformibus,  lacteis,  costa 

lactea    sahulicola,  Cnrt. 

4.  Testaceus,  uuicolor.     A^ertex  maciilin  uigris, 
annularibua.     Pedes  onines  nigro-punctati coronifer,  n.  sp. 

5.  Hemelytra  viriclia,  immaculata. 
a.     Costa  viriclis. 

h.     Membraua  apice  infuscata  abdominalis.  Fab. 

lib.     Membrana  non  apice  infuscata mtripennis,  Flor. 

aa.     Costa  albicans     .2yascueUiis,YdL\\. 

6.  Vertex  maculis  2  magnis  rotundis,  punctisque 

4  parvis  nigris macuUceps,  Boh . 

7.  C?eruleo-niger,   supra  brunneus,  fusco  nebu- 

losus.     Pedes  postici  nigri,  geniculis  albis  pulicaris,  Pall. 

1. — lassiis  (D.)  quadrivittatm,  n.  sp.* 
Niger,  supra  albidus,  margaritaceus.  Vertex  acutus,  sua  inter 
oculos  latitudine  longior,  longior  pronoto  ;  albus,  macula  apicis  magna, 
antice  emarginata,  vittisque  2  transversis  interocularibus  latis,  nigris. 
Vitta  anterior  medio  interrupta.  Ad  angulos  hujus  vittae  anteriorea 
striola  utrinque  nigra.  Prons  flavido-alba  ;  linea  apicis  semicircularis 
verticem  contingens,  striolse  paucse  disci  transversse,  et  margines  laterales 
tenuiter,  nigri.  Pronotum  album,  antice  nigrum ;  vitta  disci  lata 
transversa,  nusqviam  margines  attingens,  nigra.  Scutellum  nigrum, 
apice  obscure  j)allido.  Abdomen  antice  coeruleo-nigrum,  postice  fere 
cupreum,  segmentis  tenuissime  albo-marginatis.  Segmenta  3  apicalia 
marginis  postici  medio  latius  flavescentia,  Hemelytra  nivea,  splendida ; 
corii  margines  pro  parte,  maculseque  undecim  oblongae  (sc.  cellula?) 
aureo-brunnepc,  fusco  marginatse.  Pedes  pallidi ;  femora  postica  leviter 
infuscata ;  tibire  posticse  linea  interiore,  maculis  extusad  basin  spinarum, 
apicibusque  anguste,  nigris  ;  tarsi  antici  et  intermedii  apice  ipso  nigri ; 
postici  nigri,  basi  pallidi.      ^  .  Long  1\  ;   alar.  exp.  2\  lin. 

Distinct  from  ocellaris,  Fall.,  by  the  shape  of  the  hemelytra,  which 
are  regularly  rounded,  not  truncate,  at  tlie  apex  ;  by  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  ocollated  spots,  by  the  proportions  of  the  vertex, 
and  a  different  facies.  The  pearly  white  upper  surface  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  broad  black  transverse  fasci»,  and  in  certain  lights  is 
brilliantl}^  iridescent.  I  took  a  single  specimen  of  this  beautiful  species 
in  a  wood  near  Leicester,  in  August,  1864.  Nothing  like  it  seems  to 
have  been  described,  nor  have  I  seen  a  similar  form  in  any  collection. 

*  A  figure  of  this  species  will  appear  in  No.  23. 
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2. — Ia.<isii,s  {D.)  oedlaris,  Fall. 

Niger,  supra  testaceus,  nitidus.  Vertex,  pronotum,  scutellum, 
maculis  flavo-rufis  uotata.  Vertex  longitudiue  sufe  inter  oculos  lati- 
tudini  a^qiialis,  prouoto  non  brevier ;  apex  lineolis  2  brevibus  inciirvis, 
maculisqiie  2  lateralibus  ante  oculos  nigris  notatus.  Frons  utriuque 
transverse  pallido  quadri-striata.  Genarum  pars  superior,  clypeique 
latera  testacea.  Pronotum  longitrorsiun  inter  maculas  obscure  albido 
quinque-lineatum.  Hemelytra  apice  quani  medio  latiora,  truncata ; 
nervi  late  albidi ;  celluLie  testacea?  nigro  marginata>,  unde  macular  fiunt 
magna?,  ocellata?.  Abdomen  postice  testaceum.  Pedes  testacei ;  femora 
pra^ter  apicem,  tibiarum  intermediarum  linea  inferior,  tibia;  posticfe 
pra;ter  basin,  tarsique  postici,  nigra.      ^  ?  . 

Variat  pictura  tota  plus  minu.s  obsoleta. 

Long,  l^-lf ;  alar.  exp.  2|  lin. 

Cicada  ocellaris,  Pall.,  Hem.,  pt.  2,  p.  33. 
lassus  ocellaris,  Plor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  237. 
lassies  ocellatus,  Grerm.,  En.,  17,  18. 
Cicada  costalis,  Pall.,  Hem.,  pt.  2,  p.  32. 
Cicada  russeola,  Pali,,  Hem.,  pt.  2,  p.  34. 

It  is  common  amongst  herbage  and  in  grassy  places  througbout 
the  kinojdom. 

3. — lassus  (D.)  Argus,  n.  sp.  ^J-^M 

Praecedenti  similis,  minor.  Coeruleo-niger,  supra  testaceus,  nitidus. 
Vertex  punctis  utrinque  3  lateralibus  nigris,  nonnunquara  etiam  additis 
2  inter  oculos,  basalibus  ;    medio  maculis  2  lineaque  antiee  abbreviata, 

flavo-rufis  :  latitudine  sua  inter  ocnlo.s 
ct  pronoto  brevier.  Prons  testacea, 
striis  utrinque  nigris  in  spatiis  2  ovali- 
bns  clausis,  qure  spatia  linea  nigi'a  cingit 
undique.  Pronotum  obscure  fulvo- 
maculatum.  Hemelytra  apice  rotun- 
data,  leviter  angustata  ;  nervi  albidi ; 
cellula)  alia5  testacese,  fusco-marginatae, 
unde  macula;  qua^dam  fiimt  ocellatae ; 
alia;  omnino  infuscata;,  unde  macula;  3  apicales,  2  pone  medium  laterales 
apparent.  Abdomen  coeruleo-nigrum,  segmentorum  3  apicalium  marge 
posterior  tenuissime  testaceus.  Pedes  testacei ;  femora  basi  nigra, 
antica  ante  apicem  maculis  2  nigris,  postica  macula  intus  ad  apicera 
nigra ;  tibiaj  omnes  subtus  nigro-lineata; ;  tarsi  antici  et  intermedii 
apice  nigri;  tarsi  postici  nigri,  articuli  omnes  basi  et  apice  testacei; 
ungues  nigri.      ?  .  Long.  1^  ;  alar.  exp.  2;]  Hu. 
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ApJirodes  Puella,  Curt.,  B.  E.,  633,  No.  4  ?  (insufficiently 
characterised.) 
Four  specimens  were  taken  by  me  at  Esher  and  near  Surbiton,  in 
September.  Although  at  first  sight  very  similar  to  ocellaris,  they 
differ  in  the  shortness  of  the  vertex,  in  the  markings,  and,  above  all,  in 
the  form  of  the  hemelytra,  which  are  longer,  with  the  anterior  margin 
much  more  rounded,  and  the  apex  not  truncated,  but  rounded  and 
slightly  attenuated. 

(To  he  continued.)   2.C0 


ABSTRACT   OF    M.    de    BARNEVILLE'S   MONOGRAPH    OF   THE    GENUS 
ORCHESTES,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  BRITISH  SPECIES. 

BY    E.     C.    EYE. 

M.  Henri  Brisout  de  Barneville  having  published  a  monograph  of 
the  Em-opean  and  Algerian  species  of  Orchestes  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
"Annales  "  of  the  Erench  Entomological  Society  (4me  serie,  5th  vol., 
p.  253),  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  an  epitome  of  his 
remarks  before  our  Coleopterists ;  especially  since  M.  de  Barneville 
includes  in  his  list  as  British  certain  species  not  generally  recognized  as 
such  in  this  country.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  this  author  does 
not  consider  the  difierence  between  a  six-  and  a  seven-jointed  funiculus 
to  the  antennae  to  afford  a  sufficient  generic  distinction ;  an  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  becoming  prevalent,  as  Miccotrogics,  Lyprus,  &c., 
have  been  recently  debased  into  sub-genera.  This  is  a  great  contrast  to 
the  views  that  separated  Geuthorhynchideus  so  far  from  Ceuthorhynchus. 

M.  de  Barneville  divides  the  species  as  follows : 

1st  division. — Funiculus  of  the  antennce  six-jointed  (tJie  true  Orchestes). 

1st  sub-division. — Hinder  femora  denticulated  and  angulatcd  in  the 
middle,  with  the  hinder  tibice  arched. 

A — The  entire  insect  either  reddish-testaceous,  reddish  ferrugi- 
nous, or  blood-red. 

a. — liody  provided   with    black    or    dark    hairs,  slightly 
erect  on  the  thorajc,  and  elevated  on  the  elytra. 
0.  quercHs,  Linn. 
0.  hirtellus.  Miller  (Greece). 

0.  rufus,  Oliv.  This  species  is  included  in  the  British  lists  of  Walton 
and  Waterhouse,  on  tlie  authority  of  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  J    but   "appears  to  be  wanting  in  Sweden  and  England  " 
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according  to  M.  de  Barneville.  It  is  less  bulky,  narrower,  and 
more  convex  than  O.  quercus,  with  the  elytra  strongly  punctate- 
striate  (the  punctuations  being  rather  distant)  and  always  entirely 
blood-red  in  colour.  It  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  near  Paris  ; 
being  found  on  oak,  elm,  &c. 

b. — Sody  hairless. 
O.  scutellaris,  Fab. 

B. — Insect  with  a  black  head ;    the  rostrum,  also,  heing  either 
entirely  or  partially  of  that  colour. 

0.  alni,  Linn. 

O.  mutahilis,  Schon.  (Siberia). 

O.ferrugineus,  Marsh,  (melanocephalm,  Oliv.).  M.  de  Barneville  gives 
the  following  distinctive  characters  for  this  insect  as  compared  with 
alni,  to  which  it  is  sometimes  referred  by  beginners  as  a  variety, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  form  and  colour.  The  apex  of 
the  rostrum  is  more  or  less  testaceous,  the  light  colour  seldom  ex- 
tending further  upwards  than  the  middle,  and  the  rostrum  being 
sometimes  almost  entirely  black.  The  elytra  are  unspotted.  The 
three  apical  segments  of  the  abdomen  beneath  are  more  widely 
bordered  with  reddish-testaceous,  the  entire  segments  being  some- 
times entirely  of  that  colour.  The  legs  are  testaceous  or  reddish- 
testaceous,  with  the  knees  and  base  of  the  femora  more  or  less 
black, 

C. — nostrum,  head  and  thorax  entirely  hlacJc. 

0.  semirufus,  Gyll.  "Tres-rare,  Suede,  Angleterre. — (Coll,  Chevrolat), 
— Allemagne."  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  from  this  notice  whether 
M,  Chevrolat's  specimens  are  from  Sweden  or  England,  In  the 
absence  of  a  distinct  understanding  upon  this  point  we  must  fall 
back  upon  M.  de  Barneville's  synonymy  as  aflFording  a  possible  clue 
to  the  reference  of  this  species  to  our  country. 

M.  de  Barneville  refers,  after  Gyllenhal,  to  Stephen's  Brit, 
Ent.  and  Man. ;  but  Mr.  Walton  has  long  ago  (Cat.  Brit.  Rhynch., 
B.M.)  shown  that  the  semirufus  of  Stephen's  Coll,  is  nothing  but 
a  var.  of  quercus.  Stephens,  of  course,  more  suo,  transcribed  the 
right  description  from  its  author,  and  represented  it  by  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  that  he  could  find.  Besides  th^  type  form,  M.  de 
Barneville  supposes  (but  with  doubt)  a  var.  of  this  species  to  be 
the  nigricollis  of  Marsham  and  Stephens  ;  but  Mr.  Walton  has 
also  shown  that  the  latter  insect  is  nothing  but  melanocejphalus, 
Oliv. 
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Supposing  M.  Chcvrolat's  insects  canfiot  with  certainty  be 
proved  British,  tliere  are  no  grounds  for  considei'ing  seviirufus  in- 
digenous to  tliis  country ;  and  the  error  (if  it  be  one)  will  be  the 
more  surprising,  as  Mr.  Watei'house  has  in  his  Catalogue  reiterated 
the  Waltonian  corrections. 

O.  scmirufiis  appears  to  resemble  scufellaris,  but  with  the  head, 
rostrum  and  thorax  black  (the  latter  being  less  rounded  at  the  sides) 
and  the  femora  obsoletely  toothed. 

D. — Insect  entirely/  black. 

c. — JBodj/  covered  with  more  or  less  long  hlaclc  Jiairs,  rather 
erect  on  the  thorax,  and  elevated  on  the  elytra. 
0.  ilicis,  Fab. 

O.  irroratus,  Kies.  (meridional  Europe). 

O.  sparsus,  Schon.  (meridional  Europe). 

O.  subfasciatus,  Schon.  (Crimea,  &c.). 

d. — Body  hairless. 

1. — Elytra  uniform. 

la. — ■Scutellar  lobe  of  the  thorax  not  produced. 
O.fagi,  Linn. 

O.  pubeseens,  Steven.  Attributed  to  England,  but  with  no  specific  note 
of  locality.  In  the  synonymy  are  references  to  Stephens'  JMan. 
and  Brit.  Ent. ;  in  the  latter  under  the  synonym  o^pilosus.  Both 
the  pubeseens  and  inlosus  of  Stephens  have  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Walton  (loc.  cit.)  to  be  nothing  but  0.  ilicis ;  and  the  case  is,  as 
regards  Stephens,  in  all  probability  in  the  same  categoi'y  as  O.  semi- 
rufus  above  mentioned. 

O.  pubeseens  appears  to  resemble /o^t,  but  with  stronger  and 
coarser  pubescence,  the  scutellum  and  sides  of  breast  white,  and  the 
elytra  more  deeply  punctate-striate,  and  not  so  dilated  behind  the 
middle.     It  resembles  ilicis  in  form. 

lb. — Scutellar  lobe  slightly  produced. 
O.  pratensis,  Germ. 

O.  ramphoides,  du  Val  (meridional  Europe,  Algiers). 

O.flavidus,  Brisout  (Algiers). 

2. — -Elytra  banded. 

O.  eri/throjms,  Germ.  {Germany  and  France).  Found  on  oak.  Like 
avellancc,  but  with  entirely  ferruginous  legs,  denticulated  femora,  &c. 

O.  tricolor,  Kies.  (meridional  Europe). 
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2nd  sub-division. — Sinder  femora  rounded  m  llic  middle,  tmartned ; 
the  hinder  tibice  but  little  arched,  almost  straight^ 

O.  lonicercE,  Herbst. 

1. — Elijtra  uniform,  hlach. 

O.  pnpitlijYtib.  M.  de  Barneville's  expression  "  toutc  TEuropo,"  and 
his  reference  to  Stephens'  Brit.  Ent.  and  Man.,  mnst,  I  presume, 
signify  his  opinion  that  this  is  a  British  species.  According  to 
Mr.  "Walton,  Stephens'  po2')uli  is  Tachyerges  stigma.  The  true 
populi,  found  abroad  on  pophir  and  osiers,  is  oblong-ovate,  rather 
narrow,  black,  sparingly  and  verj  delicately  clothed  with  ashy 
pubescence,  the  posterior  femora  un-toothed,  very  slightly  thickened, 
and  banded  with  black. 

O.  cinereus,  Schon.  (meridional  Europe). 

2. — JElytra  variegated. 
O.  rusci,  Herbst. 

0.  avellance,  Donov. 

2nd  division. — Funiculus  of  the   antennce  seven-jointed  (Tachyerges). 
Femora  and  posterior  tibice  as  in  the  2nd  sub-division. 

1. — Elytra  blacJc,  uniform. 
O.  stigma,  Germ. 

O.  saliceti,  Fab. 

2. — Elytra  variegated. 

O.  decoratus.  Germ.  M,  de  Barneville  does  not  expressly  state  this  to 
be  a  British  species,  but  again  quotes  Stephens'  Brit.  Ent.  and 
Man.  for  the  type  ;  and  also  refers  the  affinis  of  that  author  to  an 
immaculate  form  of  it.  Mr.  Walton,  as  before,  has  shown  that 
both  the  decoratus  and  afjlnis  of  Stephens  are  O.  rusci. 

O.  salicis,  Linn. 

O.  rufitarsis,  Germ.  (Sweden,  Germany,  and  France).  Nearly  allied  to 
O.  salicis,  but  considerably  larger,  with  clear  reddish-testaceous 
tarsi,  rather  broader  thorax,  and  the  front  band  of  the  elytra 
stronger,  and  more  dilated  in  the  middle. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  JUNONIA  IN  THE  NATIONAL 

COLLECTION. 
BT     A.      G,     BTJTLEE,     F.Z.S. 

JUNONIA   IXIA,   n.  sp. 

Upper-side  white,  base  and  front  margins  dull  ferruginous ;   outer 
margins  with  two  sub-mai'ginal  brown  lines.      Fore-ioings — two  short 
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dull  orange  bands  margined  with  black,  one  crossing  the  middle,  the 
other  the  end  of  the  cell ;  a  brown  lunulated  band  beyond  the  cell,  ex- 
tending obliquely  outwards  from  the  sub-costal  nervure  to  the  first 
median  nervule,  and  thence  vertically  downwards  to  the  sub-median 
nervure  ;  an  indistinct  brown  wedge-shaped  patch  near  the  apex,  its 
base  resting  on  the  costa  ;  apex  brown  ;  outer  margin  dull  ferruginous  ; 
a  row  of  seven  brown  spots  between  the  nervures  near  the  outer  margin, 
the  third  and  sixth  large. 

Ilind-wings — outer  margin  dull  orange ;  four  ocelli  near  the  outer 
margin,  black  pupillated  with  violet  and  encircled  with  orange,  two  near 
the  apex  enclosed  in  a  brown  blotch,  the  lower  six  times  the  size  of  the 
upper  one,  a  small  one  between  the  first  and  second  median,  and  a  large 
one  between  the  second  and  third  median  branches ;  inner  margin 
brownish  ochreous. 

Body — brown,  head  and  pro-thorax  dull  ferruginous,  antennae  black 
tipped  with  orange. 

TJnder-side  white,  hind-margins  and  nervures  orange  ochreous. 
JFore-ioings — base  and  front  margin  pale  orange  ;  cell  crossed  by  two 
white  bands  margined  with  brown  ;  a  similar  band  near  the  base,  between 
the  third  median  branch  and  the  sub-median  nervure ;  central  band 
indistinct ;  sub-marginal  spots  well  defined,  the  sixth  and  seventh  large, 
the  sixth  with  a  violet  pupil ;  sub-marginal  bands  indistinct,  the  inner 
one  converted  into  brown  lunules  near  the  anal  angle. 

Hind-wings — basal  half  irregularly  irrorated  with  ochreous  scales ; 
a  short  wavy  brown  line  near  the  base,  extending  from  the  costa  to  the 
sub-costal  nervure  ;  a  short  brown  line  below  the  cell,  at  the  base  of  the 
third  median  nervule,  a  very  irregular  large  ochreous  marking  margined 
with  brown  within  the  cell ;  an  ochreous  wavy  central  line  beyond  the 
cell,  extending  from  the  costa  to  the  anal  angle  ;  a  row  of  five  spots, 
the  first,  second,  and  fifth  indistinctly  ocellate  near  the  hind-margin; 
two  sub-marginal  brown  lines,  the  inner  one  lunulate,  interrupted  at 
the  nervures. 

Body — orange  ochreous,  antennae  with  a  black  band  near  the  tip. 

Expanse  of  wings,  2  inches. 

Hab. :  AY.  Africa. 

This  species  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  Anartia  latroplie,  Linn. 
(S.  America).  I  can  find  no  insects  in  the  genus  Junonia  to  which  it 
is  closely  allied,  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  J.  Imomediay 
Grodt.  (Asia),  but  it  is  very  distinct  even  from  this. 

Zoological  Dopnrtment,  British  Museinn. 
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JDescriptiont  of  four  new  British  species  of  HalticiJce. — I  see  by  the  (Piener  ent. 
Monalsvhrift,\o\.  8  (1864), that  among  the  Britiali  species  of  Halticidic  forwarded  by 
my  father  to  Herr  Kutscbera  for  inspection,  are  four  species  new  to  science.  One  of 
these  is  the  "  Psylliodes,  spe.  6,"  of  my  father's  catalogue,  a  species  discovered  by  Mr. 
WoUaston  in  Lundy  Island,  and  which  is  pretty  well  known  to  English  Coleopterists. 
To  this  Herr  Kutschera  gives  the  nama  P.  Itiridipennis  (p.  393  of  the  Monatschrift). 
The  other  three  species  belong  to  the  genus  Thyamis  (Longitarsus),  and  are  named 
L.  fusculus,  L.  Waterhousei,  and  L.  gracilis.  They  are  characterized  as  follows 
{Monatschrift,  pp.  273-5)  : — 

1.  Thyamis  {Longitarsus)  fusculus,  Kutsch.  "  Oblongo-ovatus,  sub- convexus, 
nitidus ;  fuscus  aut  fusco-piceus,  elytrorum  humeris,  margine  apiceque,  antenuarum 
basi  et  pedibus  pallidioribus  :  thorace  transverao,  tenuissime  granuloso  et  minutissime 
punctulato ;  elytris  humeris  vix  prominulis,  apice  singulatim  obtuse  rotnndatis 
distincte  dense  ac  confuse  ruguloso-punctulatis.     Apterus — Long.  | — 5"'." 

S .  Abdominis  segmentum  ultimum  foveola  rotundata  et  profunda  ornatum  et 
leviter  2-sinuatum. — Tarsorum  anteriorum  articulus  1.  modice  diktat  us." 

Differs  from  T.  brunnevs  and  minusculus  in  being  less  convex,  and  more  thickly 
punctured  in  the  elytra. 

2.  T.  Waterhousei,  Kutsch.  "  Ovatus,  conyexus,  nitidus  ;  capite  ferrugineo, 
vertice  obscuriore,  labro  nigro-piceo ;  thorace  rufo-ferrugiueo,  elytris,  antennarum 
basi  pedibusque  testaceis  ;  abdomine  nigro,  segmento  ultimo  pygidioque  ferrugiueis  ; 
fronte  encarpis  distinctis ;  thorace  transverso  ruguloso-puuctulato ;  elytris  ovatis, 
humeris  prominulis,  apice  vix  conjunctim  rotundatis,  fortius  confuse  seriatimve  punc- 
tatis.     Tibiarum  posticarum  spinula  apicali  longa.     Apterus — Long.  1'"." 

This  species  is  compared  with  T.  hallotce  and  lycopi ;  and  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  its  more  glossy  surface  and  reddish  colouring ;  and  from  l<jCopi  by  its  larger 
size,  greater  convexity  and  breadth,  and  by  its  coarser,  and,  on  the  elytra,  very  indis- 
tinctly striate  punctuation. 

3.  T.  gracilis,  Kutsch.  "  Oblongo-ovatus,  depressiusculus,  nitidus ;  albido- 
testaceus,  capite  pectore  abdomineque  pallide  ferrugineis ;  ore  piceo ;  antennis 
extrorsum  et  tarsorum  articulis  ultimis  cum  unguiculis  fuscescentibus  :  fronte  encarpis 
subdistinctis ;  thorace  transverso  latiusculo  laevi  aut  vix  punctulato ;  elytris  ovatis 
pellucidis,  humeris  modice  prominulis,  apice  subsingulatim  rotundatis,  minutissime  et 
obsolete  confuse  punctulatis.  Tibiarum  posticarum  spinula  apicali  brevi.  Alatus — 
Long:  1-^'"." 

"  <J .  Abdominis  segmentum  ultimum  linea  longitudinal!  tenui  ornatum,  apice 
bisinuatum." 

Extremely  like  a  small  T.  ochroleucus,  in  which  the  blackish  colouring  of  the 
apical  half  of  the  hind  tibise  is  wanting.  The  tliorax  is  broader  than  in  ochroleucus, 
more  than  half  broader  than  long,  at  the  sides  gently  rounded,  and  with  a  gentle 
projection  behind  the  anterior  angles.  The  insect  is  common  at  Mickleham,  and 
elsewhere,  on  Senicio  Jacobcea. 

4:  Psylliodes  luridipennis,  Kutsch.  Oblong-ovate,  of  the  size  and  build  of  P. 
hyoscyami,  but  not  so  broad ;  head  and  thorax  brassy  green.  Elytra  reddish-brown, 
shining,  with  brassy  green  legs,  and  testaceous  autcnnse  ;  the  hind  femora  brassy,  pale 
at  the  base.  Its  smaller  size,  brassy  colouring,  and  more  finely  and  closely  pumtatc- 
striato  elytra  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  fi'om  P.  chrysucephala. 
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When  the  collection  forwarded  to  Herr  Kutschera  is  returned,  an  account  of  that 
nutlior's  views  relating  to  our  species  will  be  forwarded  to  the  "  Entomologist's 
Month.  Mag." — Chas.  O.  WATEEnousE,  British  Museum,  February  12th,  1866. 

Occurrence  of  Boeocrara  littorcdis,  a  species  new  to  Britain. — I  have  detected 
among  some  beetles,  which  I  captured  at  Rannoch,  a  species  of  Trichopteryx  which 
I  believe  has  not  yet  been  recorded  as  British,  viz.,  Boeocrara  littoralis  of  Thomson. 
It  has  all  the  facies  of  a  Triclwptcryx ;  but,  when  closely  examined,  it  is  found  that 
the  sides  of  the  thorax  are  thickly  margined,  and  the  jDosterior  angles  not  acute 
and  produced  behind,  but  right  angles ;  while  the  punctuation  of  the  upper  surface 
is  far  coarser  and  more  distant  than  in  any  other  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
of  the  genus. 

On  these  characters  Thomson  has  founded  the  new  genus  Bceocrara ;  but  it  is, 
I  think,  doubtful  whether  this  will  stand  unless  other  chai'actei-s  are  found ;  indeed 
De  Marseul  in  his  catalogue  places  it  as  a  mere  sub-division  of  Trichopteryx,  while 
Schaum,  accepting  the  species,  sinks  the  genus  altogether ;  if,  however,  this  course 
be  adopted,  the  trivial  name  littoralis  must,  I  fear,  be  changed,  a  Trichopteryx 
littoralis  (really,  however,  a  Ptenidium,  as  evident  from  the  figure  given)  having 
been  described  by  Motschulsky  in  the  Mosc.  bull..  Vol.  18,  p.  517,  for  ISiS.  In 
accordance  with  the  time-honoured  custom,  in  such  a  case  Thomsoni  should  be 
adopted  as  the  name  for  the  insect  now  recorded. — D.  Shakp,  12,  St.  Vincent-st., 
Edinburgh. 

Apion  ononidis. — The  question  of  the  lawful  name  of  this  insect  having  been 
raised,  and,  by  reason  of  the  editorial  comment  appended  to  my  last  notice,  loft 
(I  beg  leave  to  think)  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that 
we  should  settle  the  matter  at  onoe,  and  not  wait  until  the  species  takes  its  place 
in  our  various  catalogues  under  different  appellations.  Nothwithstanding  the 
priority  of  the  name  ononidis,  Mr.  Rye  suggests  two  reasons  for  adopting  that  of 
Bohemani,  the  first  of  which  amounts  to  this,  that  Gyllenhal's  description  is  appli- 
cable to  both  sexes ;  Boheman's  to  the  (?  only,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred ! 
Thomson's  insertion  of  the  word  mns  after  his  reference  to  Boheman's  description 
meaning  simply  (as  everyone  acquainted  with  entomological  literature  must  of 
course  recognise)  that  the  said  description  was  that  of  a  male  specimen.  Moreover, 
though  Gyllenhal  has  not  noticed  all  the  differences  of  the  sexes,  he  has  noticed 

cue  of  the  most  important  ("rostrum maris  pa  ulo  hrevius")  ;    and,  granting  that 

the  older  of  the  two  descriptions  is  not  a  perfect  one,  surely  the  more  recent  one 
by  which  it  is  to  be  supplanted  should  be  a  better ;  whereas  the  fact  really  is  that 
while  Gyllenhal's  description  is  slightly  imperfect,  Boheman's  is  altogether 
erroneous,  for  he  has  made  a  most  curious  blunder  about  the  insect :  it  is  this, — 
giving  a  revised  list  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Apion,  he  enumerates  "  94<  (?  $  A, 
ononidis,  Gyllenh.,"  and  then  as  No.  95  immediately  proceeds  to  describe  the  <?  as 
another  and  new  species  ! !  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  seems  to  me  to  be  some 
doubt  whether  Bohemani  really  is  synonymous  at  all  with  ononidis;  for  not  one  of 
all  the  distinguished  entomologists  who  have  studied  Boheman's  description  has  ever 
recognised  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  well-known  A.  ononidis.     In  the  Stettin 
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catalogue,  Boheman'a  opinion  is  adopted,  and  A.  ononidis,  Gyl.,  and  Bohemani,  Boh., 
are  placed  in  juxta-position  as  distinct  species.  Schaum  followed  the  same  course 
in  both  editions  of  his  catalogue ;  and  Wenckcr,  the  most  recent  nionogTapher  of 
the  genus,  has  thought  Boheman's  description  most  applicable  to  the  well-known 
A.fiavipes  (not  pa/rvpes,  as  erroneously  printed  in  my  last  communication)  ;  and 
Thomson  himself  has  only  recognised  that  the  two  supposed  species  are  identical 
by  an  inspection  of  Boheman's  type  ;  indeed,  if  any  one  who  possscses  Apion 
ononidis  will  examine  it,  he  will  find  that  there  is  an  important  discrei^ancy  between 
it  and  Boheman's  description.  The  second  reason  suggested  by  Mr.  Eye  for  the 
suppression  of  Gyllenhal's  name  is  that  it  too  closely  resembles  a  previously  existing 
(but  ungrammatical)  one  in  the  same  genus,  viz.,  ononis  of  Kirby.  Now  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  opinion  that  this  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
dropjaing  a  name  universally  adopted  and  substituting  for  it  one  more  recent,  and, 
as  shown  above,  in  other  respects  very  objectionable.  Gyllenhal,  Bohcman,  Schon- 
hcrr,  Schaum,  De  Marseul,  Grenier,  and  others  have  not  thought  that  the  names 
Apion  ononis  and  ononidis  too  closely  resemble  one  another  to  co-exist  in  the  same 
genus  ;  why,  then,  should  Mr.  Rye  ?  To  recollect  the  fact  that  Apion  ononis  and 
ononidis  are  two  distinct  names  and  represent  different  species  seems  to  me  not 
one  whit  more  difficult  than  to  associate  in  one's  mind  the  names  Stenus  higuttatus, 
bipvnctatus,  bimac^datus,  iinotatus,  and  bifoveolatus  with  the  species  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Moreover,  what  does  Mr.  Rye  propose  to  do  with  the  universally 
adopted  Bliynchites  hetidce  and  hetuleti,  Cicindela  sylvicola  and  sylvatica,  &c.,  &c.? 
Besides,  if  the  name  ononidis  were  dropped,  we  should  no  doubt  have  some  gram- 
matical purist  stepping  forward  to  point  out  that  the  designation  ononis  is  absurd  ; 
and  that  evidently  ononidis  must  be  substituted  for  it ;  indeed,  that  probably  Kirby 
meant  to  have  written,  or  did  write,  ononidis ;  and  thus  would  arise  another  source 
of  confusion  for  future  students.  Wo  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  when  suggesting 
or  adopting  a  change  of  nomenclature,  that  the  object  we  have  in  view  is,  not  to 
display  our  own  learning,  research,  and  contempt  for  ignorance,  but  to  promote 
simplicity  and  prevent  confusion  ;  unless,  then,  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  change 
vnll  further  these  objects,  we  shall  do  far  better  to  leave  matters  in  statu  quo. — Id. 

[There  is  now  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  ovni 
opinions.  The  inference  that  Gyllenhal's  description  aj^plies  to  both  sexes,  whilst 
Boheman's  only  fits  the  male,  may  be  logically  correct,  but  does  not  do  away  with 
the  fact  that  the  former  does  not  mention  the  important  male  character ;  and,  if 
continental  authors  be  right  in  supjiressing  tho  Homalota  vicina  of  Kirby  on  account 
of  a  similar  omission,  the  same  measure  should  be  meted  to  all.  Personally,  I  do 
not  think  such  an  omission  alone  sufficient  to  annul  priority  ;  but,  in  the  pi'esent 
case,  the  proposed  change  is  strengthened  by  tho  confusion  of  the  mere  names 
ononis  and  ononidis,  which  are  intended  for  tho  genitive  of  the  same  word  (there 
being,  indeed,  some  Latinized  Greek  words  wherein  the  genitive  is  simple, — instead 
of  compound,  as  in  the  present  case).  I  must,  however,  remark  that  I  havo 
proposed  nothing  in  the  matter ;  and  I  protest  against  my  name  being  selected  as 
objecting  to  the  co-existence  of  these  names,  whilst  the  authors  above  mentioned 
have  been  content  with  them  :  it  was  Thomson,  and  not  I,  who  proposed  the 
change.     I  fail  to  perceive  how  the  specific  compounds  of  hi  in  Stenus  have  any 
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bearing  apon  tho  point  at  issue  ;  differing  as  they  do  alike  in  derivation,  sound,  and 
meaning.  Neither  are  the  other  instances  of  similarity  above  given  at  all  in  the 
sarao  category  as  the  present  names  :  betulw  and  betuleti  may  be  inconveniently 
close ;  but  their  nominatives  bear  the  same  relationship  to  each  other  as  rosa  and 
rosetum,  I  presume  ;  and  they  are  not,  at  all  events,  parts  of,  or  intended  to  be 
parts  of,  the  same  word. 

Mr.  Sharp's  concluding  paragraph  (apsirt  from  its  undoubted  moral  value)  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  matter,  even  as  an  expression  of  opinion,  if  not  intended  to 
apply  either  to  Thomson  for  originating,  or  to  myself  for  adopting,  an  attempt  to 
simplify ;  and,  if  it  be  intended  so  to  apply,  I  think  that  no  one  should  suggest 
any  but  the  best  motives  for  such  a  proposed  change. — E.  C.  R.] 

Observations  on  Otiorhynchus  fuscipes  of  Olivier,  Efc. — The  observations  on 
Otiorhynchus  fuscipes  and  O.tenebricosus,  by  Mr.  Rye,  at  page  181,  and  his  expressed 
hope  that  they  might  induce  entomologists  to  examine  their  specimens,  have  so 
influenced  myself ;  and  the  process  has  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  a  lengthened  examination  of  specimens,  and  also  of  a  most 
interesting  conversation  with  Mr.  Walton  at  the  time,  when  he  finally  determined 
the  distinctive  specific  difference  between  Otiorliynclvus  fuscipes  and  0.  tenebricosus. 
I  think  it  may  not  prove  unprofitable  if  I  publish  the  results  of  my  recent  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  acknowledge  my  perfect  concurrence  in  Mr.  Rye's 
opinion,  that  the  0.  fuscipes  of  Walton  is  certainly. not  that  so  named  by  Dr. 
Stierlin. 

Secondly,  after  a  most  careful  re-examination  of  a  series  of  examples  of  0. 
fiosdpes,  and  also  of  0,  tenebricosus,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Walton,  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Rye  in  considering  the  former  insect  a  mere  variety  of  the  latter. 

Having  arrived  at  this  opinion,  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  insect 
named  0.  fuscipes  by  Mr.  Walton  ?  In  my  opinion  it  has  not  been  proved  that  it  is 
not  the  true  0.  fuscipes  of  Olivier  ;  it  has  only  been  decided  that  it  is  not  the  species 
so  named  by  Stierlin.  Mr.  Walton  took  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  decide  this 
question  ;  in  the  first  place,  he  carefully  compared  it  by  a  reference  to  Olivier's 
description,  and  he  foiand  the  elytra  described  by  that  author  "  elytns  ovato- 
oblongis  crenato  striatis"— "  elytra  vix  striata."  This  is  a  tnie  diagnosis  of  Mr. 
Walton's  insect,  but  not  of  Stierlin's.  The  true  diagnosis  of  the  latter  would  be 
Elytris  profundius  striatis,  interstitiis  fortius  rugulosis.  In  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  insect  described  by  Schonherr  under  the  name  of  0.  fuscipes  was 
identical  with  his  own,  Mr.  Walton  forwarded  a  series  of  specimens  to  that  ento- 
mologist, who  at  once  pronounced  them  to  be  so  ;  Schonherr  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered his  insect  identical  with  Olivier's  ;  such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  CurcuUonidists,  if  I  may  use  the  term. 

That  Mr.  Walton  most  carefully  compared  both  sexes  of  the  species,  in  every 
particular,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him  will  feel  quite  satisfied ;  and  that  he 
left  no  stone  unturned  so  long  as  there  appeared  to  be  the  slightest  chance  of 
finding  uiiy  additional  information.     To  those  who  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  his 
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acquaintance,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  approach  to  a  correct  idea  of 
the  euthusiastio  zeal  and  untiring  enei'gy  with  which  Mr.  Walton  investigated  the 
family  CurculionidcB. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  notes  upon  0.  fusdpes  Mr.  Walton  does  not  mention  the 
difference  in  the  striation  of  the  ventral  apical  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  males 
of  the  two  species ;  but  in  his  remarks  upon  0.  tencbricosus  he  mentions  that 
character  as  one  appertaining  to  males  only ;  the  striking  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  joints  of  tho  antennae  appeared  to  him  to  present  at  once  the  strongest  possible 
characteristic  distinction :  the  sculpture  of  the  elytra  he  only  regarded  as  one  of 
secondary  importance.  His  own  words  are,  "  0.  fxiscipes  is  a  shorter  insect,  and 
veiy  generally  smaller  and  less  pubescent ;  but  it  cliiefly  differs  by  having  the 
antennas  in  both  sexes,  with  all  the  articulations,  shorter  and  stouter  ;  the  elytra  of 
the  female  evidently  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  breadth,  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
punctate-striate."  This,  then,  is  a  description  of  the  most  obvious  differences 
between  his  O.fiiscipes  and  his  0.  tencbricosus ;  we  may  add,  that  the  ventral  apical 
segment  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  of  the  latter  is  more  coarsely  striated  than  in 
the  former. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  at  which  I  arrive  is,  tbat,  in  all  probability,  Mr. 
Walton's  O.fuscvpes  is  identical  with  tbat  of  Olivier,  and  also  with  the  insect  so 
named  by  Schonherr ;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  a  distinct  species  from  that  named  0. 
tenebricosus  by  Mr.  Walton.  Stierlin  has  quoted  the  0.  ater  of  Stephens  as  being 
synonymous  with  his  0.  fusdpes.  This  is  an  error ;  the  0.  ater  is  a  small  specimen 
of  0.  atroapterus. — Fredk.  Smith,  British  Museum,  Feb.,  1866. 

[I  regret  that  I  cannot  share  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  as  to  the  probable  identity 
of  OHvier's  and  Walton's  O.fuscvpes.  That  gentleman's  observations,  nevertheless, 
demand  the  greatest  consideration,  as  coming  from  one  who  of  all  living  entomolo- 
gists is  perhaps  best  able  to  elucidate  the  late  Mr.  Walton's  notions  with  regard  to 
these  species  of  Otiorhynclms ;  since  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  plate 
accompanying  that  author's  notes  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Walton's  reputation  for 
careful  scrutiny  and  accurate  observation  stands  too  high  to  need  any  apology  from 
me  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  one  of  his  recorded  species  ;  but,  in  the  present 
case,  there  is  only  a  trifling  responsibility  attached  to  him,  as  (p.  93,  loc.  cit.)  he 
says,  "  I  have  applied  the  name  '  fuscipes^f  Oliv.'  to  this  insect  on  the  authority  of 
Schonherr,  having  sent  specimens  for  his  examination ;"  so  that  in  bringing  forward 
the  insect  he  simply  records  the  verdict  of  the  latter,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
counterbalanced  by  his  following  remark,  "  I  forwarded  many  specimens  ((J  ?  )  as 
Ot.  fusdpes  of  Oliv.  and  Schonh.  to  Germar,  who  referred  them  to  Ot.  tenebricosus 
as  varieties."  Independently  of  this  initial  discrepancy,  and  without  laying  undue 
stress  upon  the  rather  numerous  instances  of  carelessness  (in  the  shape  of  re- 
descriptions,  &c.)  exhibited  by  Schonherr  in  his  Syn.  Ins.,  I  incline  to  the  idea  that 
Stierlin,  who  was  engaged  upon  a  monograph  of  one  genus,  and  had  the  benefit  of 
his  predecessor's  work,  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  in  his  determination  of  OUvier's 
insect  than  was  Schonherr,  who  described  tho  whole  Curculionidce. 

Apart  from  this :  Mr.  Smith  states  that,  from  Olivier's  description,  the  elytra 
in  0.  fusdpes  are  both  '  crenato-striata '  and  '  vix  striata '  (the  apparent  incongruity 
being  intended,  I  presume,  to  refer  to  the  extreme  forms  of  the  species),  and  that 
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this  is  a  true  diagnosis  of  Walton's  insect,  but  not  of  Stierlin's,  in  which  they  would 
be  "  pi'ofundius  striatis,"  &o.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  correct ;  for  Stierlin's  type 
offuscij^cs  has  the  elytra  crenate-striate ;  his  1st  var.  has  the  deeper  striatiou,  &c., 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  his  2nd  var.  (fagi,  Chevr.)  has  the  elytra  'vix  striata,' 
and  'confertini  ruguloso-tubercidafa,'  Stierlin's  insect  would  seem,  therefore,  not  to 
difTor  from  Olivier's. 

I  must  admit  I  have  never  seen  any  examples  of  the  so-called  fuscipes,  such  as 
Mr.  Smith  appears  to  possess,  exhibiting  specific  distinctions  from  tenehricosus  ;  and 
the  antennal  differences,  &c.,  must  be  very  minute  ;  for,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
Mr.  Smitli  himself  told  me  some  time  ago  that  it  took  him  an  entire  day  to  draw  the 
simple  figures  above  alluded  to,  on  account  of  the  difhculty  he  experienced  in 
deciding  upon  their  characters  ;  that  Mr.  Walton  in  a  measure  compelled  him  to  see 
the  differences ;  and  that  be  had  since  been  unable  to  consider  the  two  species  as 
satisfactorily  settled. 

I  must  attach  more  importance  than  Mr.  Smith  does  to  the  omission  of  any 
notice  of  the  male  cliaracter  by  Walton  in  describing  0.  fuscipcs,  as  it  seems  that 
he  had  expressly  remarked  it  in  0.  tenehricosus ;  and,  being  quite  aware  of  the 
extremely  close  alliance  of  the  insects  he  sought  to  separate,  would  assuredly  have 
recorded  any  difference  in  this  respect, — had  there  been  any,  as  there  should  have 
been,  if  his  iusect  were  the  true  fuscipes. 

Lastly,  it  sems  that  0.  fuscipes  is  found  only  in  mountainous  regions  (except, 
perhaps,  the  var.  fagi,  with  which,  from  his  description,  it  is  impossible  that  all  Mr. 
Walton's  specimens  should  be  identical,  if,  indeed,  he  had  that  form  at  all,  which  I 
doubt) ;  whilst  Mr.  Walton  states  that  it  is  commonly  found  in  company  with  0. 
tenehricosus,  and  in  the  same  localities,  viz.,  hedges  in  Surrey  and  other  southern 
counties,  though  he  once  found  it  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  unaccompanied  by  that 
species. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  I  adhere  is  that  Stierlin  is  most  likely 
correct  in  his  determination ;  and,  consequently,  that  Mr.  Walton's  insect  is  not  the 
fuscipes  of  Olivier ;  also  that  Mr.  Smith's  specimens  are  possibly  distinct  from  0. 
tenehricosus ;  though,  if  they  be  (as  is  most  likely)  identical  with  those  sent  by 
Walton  to  Germar,  they  are  probably  only  varieties  of  that  species. — E.  C.  R.] 

Tlaploglossa  pulla  talcen  near  Newcastie-on-Tyne. — When  beating  for  insects  in 
the  woods  at  Gibside,  on  the  25th  of  August,  I  was  much  gratified  by  capturing 
four  specimens  of  Haploglossa  pulla,  Gyll.  The  beetle  appeared  to  frequent  the 
flowers  of  the  heather,  but  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  learn.  Gylleuhal  says  that 
its  habitat  is  in  fungi. — Thos.  Jno.  Bold,  Long  Benton,  January  27(/i,  1866. 

Myrmica  lohicomis  in  Dwrham  and  Northumberland. — This  veiy  rare  ant  has 
this  year  turned  up  in  our  district.  It  appears  to  be  a  littoral  species ;  living  in 
small  communities  beneath  stones  on  sand-banks.  I  found  one  female  and  two 
workers  at  South  Shields  in  April.  Eight  others,  also  workers,  were  mot  with  near 
Whitley  in  August,  and  I  have  one  worker  from  BIyth.  I  was  not  lucky  enough  to 
find  males  ;  but,  as  the  insect  seems  widely  spi'cad,  I  hope  to  be  more  fortunate 
thib  year. —  Id. 
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Correction  of  Errors :  DeVpham  pellucidus. — By  some  oversight,  the  above  natrio 
has  appeared  in  my  notes  on  Delphax,  at  page  207,  instead  of  Umhatus.  The  first 
mentioned  (pellucidus)  occurs  here,  but  not  commonly.  On  the  same  page,  lino  14 
from  bottom,  for  Scoloioostelpus  read  Scolox>ostethus. — Id. 

Autumnal  cwptures  near  Wandsworth. — I  send  you  notes  of  a  few  of  my  captui'es 
here  with  my  brother,  Mr.  T,  Blackburn,  in  the  autumn.  In  my  own  sitting-room 
I  took  a  specimen  of  A.  ophiogramma  ahont  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  made 
me  examine  the  lamps  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I  met  with  C.fiaviata,  G.  xeram- 
pelina,  E.  tiliaria  and  angularia  (the  latter  very  seldom  at  light),  A.  ornata,  X. 
jlavago  and  cerago,  C.  cytherea,  0.  diffinis,  E.  porata,  with,  of  cbm-se,  hosts  of  com- 
moner species.  Anchocelis  rxifina,  pistacina,  lunosa,  and  litura  occurred  in  great 
numbers,  lunosa  being  the  most  abundant.  With  them  were  Orthosia  lota  and 
macilenta.  Xanthia  citrago,  which  T  never  took  at  light,  occurred  at  rest  during 
the  day. 

I  got  great  numbers  of  A.  aceris  larvee  from  horse-chestnut  trees  near  Tooting, 
besides  S.  tilice  and  pop uli,  the  former  of  which  is  not  uncommon  here.  A.Atropos 
made  an  appearance  in  the  larvae  state  ;  and  not  far  from  its  quarters,  C.  ligniperda. 

I  had  a  little  pupa-digging,  but  found  it  very  unprofitable.  Out  of  every  twenty 
pupae  6'.  populi  and  tilice  and  P.  iucephala  are  pretty  sure  to  make  a  total  of  ten. 

j\Iy  friend  Mr.  B.  P.  Brodie  took  a  lovely  imago  of  A.  Atropos  at  Swanago, 
which  he  gave  to  me.  Another  reached  me  from  the  kind  hands  of  a  lady  in  Wales, 
who,  not  lacking  resource,  sevied  the  wings  to  tho  bottom  of  the  box  to  ensure  a 
safe  journey. — J.  B.  Blackburn,  Grassmeade,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Worcestershire  captures  and  species  bred  in  1865  (arranged  chronologically)  with 
notes. — (Concluded  from  page  214). — May  28th  to  30th. — O.  papilionaria ;  fifteen 
larvae  by  beating.  They  were  all  ichneumoned  but  one,  which  produced  a  good 
specimen.  I  always  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  are  ichneumoned  ;  it  is  strange  that 
this  species  should  be  so  much  attacked.  I  have  watched  the  ichneumon  grubs 
work  their  way  out,  and  have  often  dragged  some  of  them  forth  nolens  volens. 
There  is  a  small  thread-like  membrane  attached  to  the  grubs  when  forced  out  in 
this  unceremonious  manner,  and  the  larvee  die  much  sooner  than  when  left  for  the 
grubs  to  take  their  natural  course.  I  once  saw  a  larva  eat  a  little  after  this,  and 
have  frequently  seen  them  drink  two  or  three  drops  of  water  with  which  I  supplied 
them. 

22nd. — A.  sylvata  bred. 

25th  to  30th. —  Several  T.  cratcsgi  larvae  upon  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  birch,  and 
oak;  they  veu-ied  greatly.  T.  quercus  larvae  beaten  olf  oak;  they  are  seldom  found 
upon  the  lower  branches.  P.  lace^'tula,  E.  pendidwria,  and  M.  euphorbiata  by  beating. 
M.  artemis ;  two  good  vai-ieties.  S.  apiformis ;  a  fine  sei-ies  bred.  H,  genistce  at 
rest.     A.  Selene  ;  a  good  variety. 

28tli. — C.  furcula ;  one  bred.  C.  Elpenor  bred.  N.  cristulalis  ;  one  at  rest  ou 
an  apple-tree.     T.  extersaria  by  beating. 

June  7th, — A'',  viridata  ;  two,  worn.  This  species  has  become  rai-e  in  its  only 
known  locaUty  in  this  county ;  they  become  faded  and  soiled  in  a  single  sunny  day, 
M.  artemis  :  I  watched  a  femalo  of  this   species   depositing  eggs  upon  leaves  of 
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Scahiosa  succisa.  R.  wrcuana  by  boating.  0,  porcellus ;  one  fine  female  juBt 
emerged  upon  a  patch  of  Oallum  verum.  I  took  out  of  this  moth  135  oval  rich 
green  eggs,  perfectly  mature  ;  this  is  apparently  the  full  number  usually  laid  by 
this  species. 

10th. — 8.  ca^-pini  larvae.  0.  umhraiica ;  this  species  has  been  scarce  here 
during  the  past  few  years, 

19th,  — P.  iajularia,  S.  undularia,  A.  prunaria,  C.  mesomella,  C.  bistriga,  and  A. 
luteata  by  boating,  A.  cnicana  in  a  damp  grassy  place  in  a  wood,  C,  vibicella  ;  I 
have  taken  a  number  of  the  larva)  of  this  species  to  a  place  eleven  miles  distant 
from  its  locality,  to  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  form  a  new  colony, 

July  5th. — P.  lacertula ;  second  brood  emerging.  Two  days  afterwards  some 
wore  depositing  eggs,  and  several  of  these  eggs  hatched  in  eight  days, 

21st. — D.  cucuhali  at  rest. 

24th. — P.  Phlmas ;  a  pale  fawn-coloured  variety, 

1st  to  20th. — E.  apiciaria. 

25th. — L.  cinerana  (Wilkinson). 

August  4th. — C.  viminalis  at  rest.     C.  diffinis  and  C,  affinis  bred. 

22nd  to  31st. — T.  cratcegi,  0.  xerampelina  (a  fine  series),  C  psittacata,  E. 
tiliaria  (1  ?  ),  and  A.  ravida  (1)  bred.     L.  Uterana. 

Sept. — V.  C-album;  many  taken  on  the  ripe  plums  and  pears  in  my  garden. 

8th. — P.  flavocincta  at  rest  on  a  wall.  C.  Edusa ;  visiting  the  scarlet  geraniums 
in  the  flower-garden.  One  female  is  a  good  variety,  almost  without  spots  ;  it  was 
very  fresh,  and  the  wings  so  limp  that  it  could  scarcely  fly.  0.  rhamni,  V.  cardui, 
V.  Atalanta,  and  M.  stellatarum  were  busy  amongst  the  scarlet  geraniums, 

14th. — S.  ferrugalis  at  sugar. 

15th, — X.  semibrunnea  ;  ono  bred  from  a  pupa  found  upon  a  slope  with  a  ditch 
at  the  bottom,  A  season  or  two  since  I  caught  one  in  my  hat,  having  disturbed  it 
on  a  slope  near  a  brook-side  ;  and  at  another  time  I  captured  ono  at  sugar  upon  a 
slope  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  stream  of  water.  It  would  appear  from  this 
that  the  food-plant  grows  in  such  situations, 

6th  to  16th. — C.  nupta  at  sugar.  C.  miata  at  sugar  ;  and  also  others  that  had 
flown  into  a  shed  to  hybernate. 

16th. — A  saucia;  one  male  very  fine ;  the  only  specimen  that  I  have  heard  of  as 
being  taken  in  this  county. 

26th. — P.  ophthalmicana  ;  several  beaten  from  poplars.  A.  Atropos;  I  engaged 
two  men  to  look  for  larvss  and  pupse.  They  brought  me  twenty-eight ;  the  first 
larva  arrived  on  the  24th  July,  full-fed ;  the  others  I  received  at  various  periods ; 
the  last  pupa  at  the  end  of  September.  From  these  I  bred  nineteen  moths,  four  or 
five  of  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed  for  size  and  colour.  In  the  season  of  1858 
they  were  much  more  abundant  ;  I  then  obtained  upwards  of  one  hundred  larvae 
and  pupse. 

October  7th  was  the  last  day  upon  which  M.  stellatarum  V.  Atalanta,  and  V. 
0-album  wore  observed  in  my  garden. — Abhaham  Edmunds,  Cemetery  House, 
Asliwood  Road,  ^Vo^cester.     November  9th,  1865. 

Betiiarlcs  on  the  larvae  of  Acid.alia  subsenceata. — Eggs  of  this  species  received  on 
the  19th  of  June,  through  Dr.  Knaggs,  from  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Haslemere,  hatched 
Juuo  S3rd  j  the  larva,  with  three  exceptions,  fed  up  quickly  on  Polygonum  cmcuh/re, 
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and  were  full-fed  by  July  25th,  spinning  slight  webs  at  the  top  of  the  cage  where 
the  glass  meeting  the  gauze  forms  an  angle,  and  they  soon  afterwards  changed  to 
pupa). 

The  larvEe  agree  perfectly  with  the  Rev.  H.  Harpur-Crewe's  description,  and 
the  distinctive  marks  wherein  they  differ  from  those  of  mancuniata,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Buckler  at  page  189  of  this  magazine,  are  very  conspicuous ;  for  the  lateral  expan- 
sion increases  from  the  head  to  the  9th  segment,  where  it  terminates  abruptly,  thia 
latter  segment  being  marked  at  its  outer  parts  on  either  side  very  distinctly  with 
the  pale  patch  alluded  to  by  Messrs.  Buckler  and  Crewe,  giving  a  peculiarly  striking 
character. 

The  moths  emerged  in  the  second  week  of  August,  and  though  of  small  size, 
the  ordinary  characteristics  of  sxclsericeata  (as  contrasted  with  mancuniata)  were 
particularly  strongly  marked. 

Of  the  three  exceptions  alluded  to  above,  one  larva  made  its  escape  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  another  was  knocked  off  its  food  and  perished,  but  the  third  is 
still  alive  and  apparently  healthy. — Geo.  Gibson,  55,  Chalk  Farm  Koad,  10th 
February,  1866. 

Notes  on  Sterrha  sacraria, — By  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Doubleday,  I  am 
able  to  communicate  some  particulars  respecting  this  species,  recorded  by  M.  Milliere 
in  his  carefully  written  and  illustrated  "  Chenilles  et  Lepidopteres  inedits."  M. 
Milliere  says  that  in  1859  he  took  a  ?  moth  as  late  as  December  12th ;  from  which 
he  obtained  four  eggs  ;  these,  he  says,  are  deposited  singly  on  the  stems  of  the  food 
plant,  but  he  figures  them  all  in  a  little  cluster ;  he  notices  their  singularly  elongated 
outUne,  and  describes  them  as  coral  red,  very  finely  dotted  with  Vermillion  (the  fine 
network  and  puncturing  of  the  shell  would  no  doubt  show  so),  but  he  appears  to  have 
missed  their  first  stage  of  colour,  which  I  gave  as  pale  greenish-yellow,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  for  this  change  must  take  place  very  soon  after  the  eggs 
are  deposited. 

M.  Milli^re's  larvae  were  hatched  on  January  5th,  and  he  fed  them  on  various 
species  of  Compositco  and  Sutnex,  and  on  an  Anihemis,  which  flowers  in  Provence 
during  winter ;  he  does  not  say  which  food  seemed  most  acceptable,  but  believes  the 
larva  to  be  polyphagous.  By  the  end  of  February,  1860,  his  little  brood  had  changed 
skin  three  times  ;  but,  after  that,  whether  from  want  of  proper  food  or  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather  at  that  season  of  the  year — he  can't  say  which, — they  died  off  one  after 
another  at  their  last  moult. 

And  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in  the  hot  countries,  where  sacraria  is  truly 
indigenous,  there  would  be  a  succession  of  broods  from  May  to  October.  To  his 
account  of  sacraria  Mr.  Milliere  appends  a  little  foot  note,  which,  I  confess,  makes  me 
own  him  as  a  true  lover  of  larva-rearing.  He  says  that  an  excellent  method  of  obtain- 
ing eggs  from  a  moth  is  not  to  pin  it,  but  to  shut  it  up  in  a  little  box  of  wood  or  card. 
With  such  treatment  it  is  seldom  the  insect  fails  to  lay  its  eggs  ;  which  very  often  it 
will  not  do  when  wounded  with  the  pin.  Oh  that  the  captor  of  sacraria  at  Worthing 
had  read  this !  I  have  lost  my  pincushion  these  five  or  six  years,  and  can  show  as 
good  specimens  as  can  be  desired, — J,  Hbliins,  12th  February,  1866. 

Pygwra  bucephala  in  the  second  week  of  October. — As  my  friend  Mr.  Bond  and  I 
were  trudging  up  the  lane  to  Mountsfield,  at  about  6.30  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  October,  I  spied  upon  one  of  the  rails  of  a  gas  lamp  a  moth,  which  we  at  once 
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recognised  as  a  "  buflf-tip."  When  wo  returned  a  little  after  9  p.m.  the  moth  was 
still  there,  and,  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  I  "  swarmed  "  the  post,  and  brought 
the  insect  (at?)  down  captive.  Of  course  it  is  to  the  ijeculiarly  equable  autumn 
weather  which  we  have  had  that  the  singularly  late  appearance  of  this  specimen  is 
due.  I  am  reminded,  that  while  at  Folkestone  in  the  middle  of  July  this  year, 
Mr.  Wright  and  I  found  three  batches  of  bucephala  larva)  respectively  just  hatched, 
one-thu-d  fed,  and  full  fed :  and  about  the  end  of  July  I  took  the  perfect  insect.  I 
also  met  with  two  or  three  s2iocimons  of  the  imago  at  Hampstead  early  in  Juno  of 
the  present  year. — H.  G.  Knaggs,  Kentish  Town,  October  I'dth,  1865. 

Notes  on  sallow-bloom-frequenting  insects. — Sallows,  as  most  people  will  recollect, 
were  very  late  in  blooming  last  spring.  The  cold  weather  kept  them  back  until  the 
beginning  of  April ;  and  it  was  not  till  about  the  6th  of  that  month  that  they  were 
sufficiently  out,  even  in  the  warmer  woods  here,  to  make  it  worth  while  to  examine 
them. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  I  went  with  a  friend  into  a  wood,  where  we  thought 
something  might  be  done. 

Tliat  no  chance  might  be  lost,  I  sugared  a  line  of  trees,  and  then,  as  most  of  the 
blooming  sallows  were  in  awkward  places  for  examination,  we  cut  some  branches,  and 
planted  them  along  the  wood-paths  and  open  places. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  lighted  up  and  went  to  work,  and  my  friend  soon 
commenced  the  evening's  sport  by  taking  Hoporina  croceago.  In  a  few  minutes,  to 
my  great  joy  as  well  as  astonislunent,  I  took  the  first  Tceniocampa  miniosa  I  ever  saw 
alive  ;  a  second  soon  followed,  and  then  two  croceago.  In  the  meantime  Tcvniocampa 
munda  turned  up  here  and  there,  in  company  with  numbers  of  T.  gothica,  stahilis, 
and  cruda.  There  were  also  a  few  T.  instabilis  and  Anticlea  iadiata,  and  very  nearly 
all  were  upon  the  planted  branches  of  sallow.  The  growing  bushes  wei-e  comparatively 
deserted,  and  the  sugar  produced  nothing  but  four  T.  munda.  On  our  way  home  we 
tried  other  sallows,  and  from  one  bush  at  the  corner  of  a  wood  obtained  thirteen  21 
munda,  so  that  we  had  over  thirty  specimens  of  that  species  that  evening. 

The  next  evening  I  went  again  and  re-planted  the  sallow  branches,  which  I  had 
stuck  into  a  little  stream  to  keep  fresh,  and  also  some  fresh  cut  ones  j  but,  instead  of 
the  cool  west  wind  that  had  blown  the  evening  before,  the  night  was  still  and  hot, 
and  the  moths  had  something  else  to  do,  probably,  than  feed,  for  I  do  not  think  I  saw 
one-tenth  of  the  number  that  were  to  be  found  the  night  before.  However,  I  met  with 
another  T.  miniosa,  as  well  as  H.  croceago,  and  a  few  munda.  Ta'niocampa  rubri- 
cosa  and  gracilis  also  made  their  appearance  this  evening  ;  and  Xylocampa  lilhorkiza, 
which  had  been  out  several  days,  came  to  the  sallows,  at  which  it  had  not  been  seen 
the  evening  before.  I  was  particularly  struck  on  this  occasion  with  the  abundance  of 
Hibernia  progemmaria  and  Pterophorus  pterodactylus  on  the  planted  sallows,  and  am 
led  to  think  that  the  worst  evenings  for  Tceniocampce  are  those  most  favoured  by  these 
two  species,  as  well  as  lilhorhiza. 

A  few  evenings  after,  my  friend  and  I  tried  the  same  plan  in  another  wood,  and 
took  our  first  Tomiocampa  leucographa  and  one  vdniosa;  but  the  glut  had  gone  by, 
and,  from  this  time  forward,  the  sallows  were  deserted,  or  produced  nothing  better 
than  a  chance  TracfiLva  piniperda  or  T.  instabilis  ^nd  rubricosa. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  sallow  blossoms  have  grown  slowly  through  cold 
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weather,  they  are  very  sweet  and  attractive,  probably  more  so  than  those  that  have 
been  forced  out  by  a  hot  sun  ;  and  I  also  think  that  when  first  appearing  after  hyber- 
nation, or  just  out  of  pupa,  the  moths  are  far  more  greedy  for  food  than  after  they 
have  had  one  or  two  good  meals  ;  but  certainly  the  weather  has  great  influence  over 
them,  and  warm,  still  nights,  such  as  we  had  last  April,  must  be  very  suitable  for  the 
great  business  of  depositmg  eggs.  I  quite  accidentally  met  with  a  case  in  point  before 
I  quite  gave  up  working  the  sallows.  I  had  tried  hard  through  the  evening,  and  found 
nothing  but  a  few  T.  rubricosa,  with  an  occasional  gothica,  Okea  t'accinii,  and 
Eupithecia  abbreviata,  yet  Tceniocampce  were  still  out,  for  I  took  them  flying  now  and 
then ;  and  I  was  pondering  in  no  very  good  humour,  on  the  great  problem  of  how  to 
get  at  them,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  specimen  settled  at  my  feet.  On  examination, 
I  found  it  to  be  a  female  T.  gracilis,  busy  depositing  her  eggs  in  a  dead  seed-head, 
apparently  of  plantain.  With  the  lantern  I  could  distinctly  see  her  ovipositor  at 
work,  placing  the  eggs  at  the  base  of  the  seed-vessels,  until  the  light  disturbed  her, 
and  she  had  to  be  boxed.  This  put  me  on  a  fresh  scent,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
found  a  female  T.  miniosa  on  an  oak  twig  similarly  engaged,  and,  after  an  hour's 
searching,  another.  Both  of  these  were  depositing  their  eggs  in  a  little  heap  at  the 
bases  of  th^'  oak  buds. 

I  spent  another  evening  or  two  searching  for  the  egg  layers,  but,  although  I  took 
another  miniosa  on  the  oak,  and  several  more  gracilis  depositing  in  seed-heads  of 
Solidago  and  Stachys,  I  do  not  pretend  to  recommend  this  plan  of  collecting  as  very 
productive,  as  that  of  planting  sallow  boughs  certainly  is,  since  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
examine  them  on  all  sides,  or  shake  them  over  the  umbrella,  which  is  carried  as  a 
matter-of-course  for  the  benefit  of  the  high  bushes. 

While  on  the  subject  of  sallows,  I  may  as  well  mention  that  I  took  several 
specimens  of  a  scarce  beetle,  Dryops  femoratus,  feeding  at  the  bloom. — Chableb  G. 
Babbeit,  Haslemere. 

EntomologicaI/  Society  of  London,  Feb.  5th,  1866. — Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  thanked  the  Society  for  electing  him,  after  which  he  handed  to 
Dr.  Wallace  the  Prize  awarded  him  by  the  Council  for  his  essay  on  "  Ailanthiculture," 
and  announced  that  the  CouncU  had  determined  to  renew  the  offer  of  prizes  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  of  last  year ;  the  essays  to  bo  sent  in  before  the  1st  of 
December  next,  so  that  the  Prizes  might  be  distributed  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Guerin-Meneville,  of  Paris,  and  C.  A.  Boheman,  of  Stockholm,  wero 
elected  Honorary  Members. 

Mr.  D'Orville,  of  Alphington,  sent  for  exhibition  the  specimen  of  Sten-ha  sacraria 
taken  by  him  last  autumn  (vide  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  vol.  2,  p.  115^  ;  also  some  varieties 
of  Lepidoptera,  including  an  enormous  example  (2"  10'"  in  expanse  of  wings)  of 
Vanessa  cardui,  Hipparchia  Tithonus  with  an  additional  occllated  spot  in  the  anterior 
wings,  Argynnis  Selene  with  the  marking  much  obliterated  both  above  and  below, 
Agrotis  scgetum,  &c. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  an  example  of  the  rare  and  remarkable  Fapilio  Scmperi, 
from  Mindanao. 

Professor  Westwood  mentioned  that  having  confined  a  i^air  of  the  Ixodes 
exhibited  by  Major  Cox  iu  February  last,  in  a  glass  tube,  ho  IouikI  shortly  afterwards 
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a  brood  of  yonng ;  these  died,  and  after  them  the  parents,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  tube  was  full  of  minute  young  (in  the  hexapod  condition)  apparently  of  another 
brood ;  the  creatures  had  been  kept  entirely  without  food.  He  also  exhibited  a 
remarkable  larva  with  external  branchiae,  which  he  considered  to  pertain  to 
Tiimla  replicata,  and  remarked  that  it  had  been  figured  by  De  Geer. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Heliconice  from  Cayenne,  which  varied 
to  a  very  great  extent,  although  all  from  one  locality ;  he  considered  that  they 
might  probably  be  of  two  species. 

Mr.  Bates  remarked  that  these  examples  were  apparently  intermediate  between 
H.  Melpomene,  H.  Thelxiope,  and  H.  Vesta.  He  had  found  these  three  species 
together  on  the  Amazons,  but  observed  no  indications  of  their  interbreeding.  The 
variable  form  exhibited  by  Mr.  Saunders  was  peculiar  to  the  Guiana  mainland,  and 
he  considered  all  the  specimens  to  pertain  to  one  species,  which  illustrated  the  eflfeots 
of  some  conditions  analogous  to  that  of  domestication,  as  exhibited  in  the  cat,  which 
was  originally  tabby-coloured,  but,  as  was  weU  known,  varied  now  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  that  in  a  litter  of  kittens  not  two  were  alike.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  a  species  would  adjust  itself  to  change,  in  the  local  conditions,  and 
thus  originate  what  was  considered  a  distinct  species.  A  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Prof.  Westwood,  Mr.  Pascoe,  Dr.  Wallace,  and  others  took  part,  Dr.  Wallace 
remarking  on  the  fact  that  Bomhyx  ricini  and  B.  Cynthia,  although  differing 
remarkably  in  all  their  stages,  feeding  on  very  different  plants,  and  natives  of 
different  countries,  would  constantly  hybridise ;  the  hybrids  being  fertile  not  only 
among  themselves,  but  also  with  either  of  their  original  parents  ;  the  weaker  larvas 
resembling  the  one  species,  while  the  stronger  were  more  Hke  the  other. 

Mr,  Smith  stated  that  having  at  a  previous  meeting  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  ticking  known  as  the  "  death-watch"  was  produced,  as  was  commonly 
supposed,  by  insects  of  the  genus  Anohium,  he  had  received  a  letter  on  the  subject 
from  Mr.  Doubleday,  in  which  he  remarked  that  he  had  repeatedly  observed  that 
the  Anolium  caused  the  sound  by  raising  itself  on  its  posterior  legs  and  striking 
the  head  and  underside  of  the  thorax  against  some  substance ;  he  had  confined  the 
insect  in  a  pill-box,  and,  by  making  a  similar  sound,  had  caused  it  to  answer  him. 

Dr.  Wallace  remarked  that  the  roof  and  aisles  of  a  church  at  Colchester  were 
destroyed  by  A.  tessellatum,  and  noticed  that  they  chiefly  affected  the  side  facing 
the  south. 

Mr.  Stainton  announced  the  death  of  Senator  von  Heyden,  of  Frankfort ;  he 
mentioned  also  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wollaston  from  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands,  in  which  Mr.  Wollaston  stated  that  in  two  islands  alone  ho  had  col- 
lected 150  species  of  Coleoptera, 

Professor  Westwood  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  gynandromorphous 
example  of  Dytiscus  latissimus  figured  in  the  new  part  of  the  Stettin  Entomologische 
Zeitung  (vol.  27,  part  1-3),  and  described  by  Dr.  Altum. 

Mr.  McLachlan  noticed  also  a  record  in  the  same  part  (p.  132),  by  Herr  Teich, 
of  Riga,  of  a  curious  gynandromorphous  example  of  Argynnis  Papliia;  the  left  side 
male  and  the  right  female ;  the  former  being  coloured,  as  in  the  normal  condition 
of  the  species,  whereas  the  latter  presented  the  variety  known  as  Valesina. 

Mr.  llewitson  communicated  a  paper  on  17  new  species  of  Hesperia, 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  SPECIES  OF  TBTCHOPTERYQIBJE  NEW  TO  BEITAIN, 
AND  OF  VARIOUS  ALTERATIONS  OF  NOMENCLATURE  IN  THE 
SAME   FAMILY. 

BY    THE    REV.    A.    MATTHEWS,    M.A. 

Having  been  lately  engaged  in  furnishing  lists  of  the  Trichop- 
terygidce  for  new  catalogues,  which  will  shortly  be  published  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  my  reasons 
for  various  alterations  of  nomenclature,  and  of  describing  some  new 
species,  the  names  of  which  will  appear  in  those  publications. 

The  reckless  manner  in  which  the  nomenclature  of  the  Trichop- 
ferygidcB  has  been  treated  by  authors,  whose  works  have  unfortunately 
been  regarded  as  test-books  of  the  science,  has  led  to  almost  endless 
confusion.  In  1844  most  of  the  commoner  species  were  named  and 
described  by  M.  Allibert  (Eev.  Zool,  p.  51,  &c.),  and  his  descriptions 
are  in  most  cases  amply  sufficient  for  recognition.  In  the  following 
year  Erichson  published  his  version  of  the  Tr'icliopterygidce  (Ins. 
Deutsch.,  I.,  p.  21,  &c.),  ignoring  AUibert's  names,  and  substituting  his 
own  in  their  places ;  later  on  in  the  same  year,  Gillmeister's  monograph 
appeared  CSturm's  Deutschl.  Fauna,  xvii.),  in  which,  with  a  culpable 
disregard  of  previous  works,  he  brought  out  a  fresh  list  of  names  of 
his  own  manufacture.  From  the  confusion  thus  engendered  I  can  see 
but  one  way  of  escape  ;  that  is,  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  law  of  priority, 
and  expunging  from  our  lists  every  name  which  will  not  stand  that 
test.  On  this  principle,  I  propose  to  restore  the  AUibertian  names  to 
many  species,  in  lieu  of  those  more  recently  in  use,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

1st. — That  they  possess  an  undisputable  claim  of  priority. 
2nd. — That  the  descriptions  of  M.  Allibert  are  intelligible,  and  agree 

with  the  types  in  his  own  collection,  which  has  been  very  kindly 

entrusted  to  me  by  its  present  owner,  M.  Gruerin-Menevilie. 

If  these  reasons  are  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  following  alterations 
of  nomenclature  will  take  place,  as  a  matter  of  course,  viz. : — 

Trichopteryx  Ohevrolatii,  Allibert. 

vice — T.  pygmcea,  Erichson. 

T.  parallelogramma,  Gillm. 
Tnchopteryx  Montandouii,  Allibert. 

vice — T.  similis,  Gillm. 
Ptilium  rugulosum,  Allibert. 

vice — Pt.fuscum,  Erichson. 
Ptilium  S2)encei,  Allibert. 

vice — PL  angusfafum,  Erichson. 
P/.  ohJongiim,  Gillm, 
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Ptilium  excavatum,  Allibert. 

vice — Pt.  canalicnlaium,  Ericlison. 
Ptilium  myrmecopMlum,  Allibert. 

vice — Pt.  inquilimim,  Ericlison. 
Ptilium  foveolatum,  Allibert. 

vice — Pt.  excavatum,  Ericlison. 

Besides  these  alterations,  the  names  of  the  following  species  may 
be  added  to  our  list : — 

Trich.  Chevrierii,  Allibert. 

Among  my  old  reserves,  probably  from  Oxfordshire,  I  have  found 
two  specimens  of  this  species.  It  belongs  to  the  same  division  of  the 
genus  as  T.  dispar,  i.e.,  with  the  thorax  short,  and  the  posterior  angles 
scarcely  produced ;  and  may  be  known  by  its  short  and  wide  form, 
the  sculpture  of  its  thorax,  its  castaneous  colour,  and  long  legs. 

Trich.  lit t oralis,  Thoms, 

Of  this  very  remarkable  species,  one  specimen  was  found  by 
Mrs.  Matthews,  near  Grumley,  in  moss,  February  7th,  1862  ;  since  then, 
I  have  met  with  another,  and  four  more  have  been  taken  by  Mr. 
WoUaston  in  Devonshire ;  and  I  see,  by  the  last  number  of  this 
journal,  that  Mr.  Sharp  records  the  capture  of  this  species  by  himself 
in  Scotland  during  the  last  year.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  bad  referred 
our  English  examples  to  this  species  solely  from  the  description  in 
p.  99  of  Thomson's  Skand.  Coleop.,  Vol.  I. ;  and  suppressed  a  notice 
of  its  occurrence,  which  I  had  sent  to  the  editors  of  this  journal  for 
publication  more  than  two  years  ago,  expecting  at  that  time  a  type 
from  M.  Thomson,  which  has  never  yet  arrived :  I  hope,  however, 
Mr.  Sharp  may  have  been  more  successful. 

Among  all  the  known  species  of  Trichopteryx,  now  exceeding  50, 
T.  littoralis  presents  the  only  instance  of  true  punctuation,  all  the  rest 
having  the  surface  of  the  thorax  either  smooth,  or  more  or  less 
tuberculate.  It  has  been  separated  from  Triclioptert/x  by  M.  Thomson 
under  the  generic  name  of  Pceocrara ;  but,  I  think,  without  sufficient 
reason,  since  the  character  on  which  he  seems  to  found  his  genus,  i.  e., 
the  margined  sides  of  tlie  thorax,  occurs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in 
very  many  other  species.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add,  that  I  have 
not  yet  examined  the  organs  of  the  mouth ;  perhaps,  when  this  is  done, 
I  may  find  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  do  not  think  the  alteration 
of  the  specific  name,  fmggcstcd  by  Mr.  Sharp,  will  be  at  all  necessary  ; 
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since  the  term  "  littorale  "  waa  used  by  Col.  Motschulksy  for  a  species 
of  Ptenidium  (a  genus  as  diverse  from  Trichopteryx  as  any  two  genera 
of  one  family  can  possibly  be),  and  can  only  be  cited  as  a  synonym  of 
Pf.  punctattim,  Gyllenhal. 

Ptilium  elongatum,  Thomson. 
A  Ptilium,  diifering  from  Pt.  Kunzei  in  its  finer  sculpture,  darker 
colour,  and  prolonged  apex  of  the  elytra,  is  found  abundantly  under 
dry  cow-dung  in  most  parts  of  the  -countiy  during  the  autumn.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  Pt.  elongatum  of  Thomson  ;  but,  not  having 
received  any  types  from  him,  can  only  enter  its  name  provisionally  in 
our  list. 

Trichopteryx  Sara?,  n.  s. 

L.  c.  Vl  lin-  Brevis,  lata,  validissime  convexa,  pilis  griseis  densius 
vestita  ;  capite  et  pronoto  nigris,  hoc  magno,  valde  dilatato,  ely tris  latiori, 
elytris  rufo-castaneis,  brevioribus,  valde  attenuatis  ;  pronoto  tuberculis 
minutissimis,  distinctis,  ordinibus  regulariter  sinuatis  eleganter  dispositis, 
interstitiisque  quam  levissime  alutaceis  ornate,  angulis  posticis  latis, 
valde  productis;  pedibus  atque  antennis  flavis. 

Sead — black,  very  large  and  wide,  smooth  and  shining ;  eyes  small, 
somewhat  prominent ;  antennte  slender,  with  the  two  basal  joints 
bright  yellow,  the  rest  rather  darker,  and  the  apical  joint  much 
elongate. 
Thorax — black  and  shining,  very  large,  excessively  convex,  much  dilated 
posteriorly,  with  tlie  sides  much  rounded  and  strongly  margined  ; 
ornamented  with  very  minute  but  distinct  tubercles,  prettily 
arranged  in  regularly  sinuated  rows,  with  the  interstices  delicately 
alutaceous ;  the  posterior  margin  deeply  tri-sinuate,  with  the 
angles  wide,  and  very  much  produced. 
Seutelhom — pitchy-castaneous,  large,  triangular,  acuminate,  deeply  and 

closely  asperate. 
Elytra — rufo-castaneous,   attenuated  posteriorly,   narrower  than  the 
thorax,  equal  in  length  to  the  head  and  thorax  united,  deeply  and 
very   closely  asperate,  with  the  sides  nearly  straight,  the  apex 
slightly  rounded,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture  elevated. 
Abdomen — piceous,  moderately  exserted. 
Legs — short,  bright  yellow. 

Under  parts — castaneous,  with  a  large  spot  near  the  apex  of  the  meta- 
sternum  and  the  coxa;  bright  yellow;  abdomen  with  terminal 
segments  paler. 
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T.  Sarce  differs  from  every  other  European  species  in  size,  shape, 
and  colour,  in  the  great  development  and  peculiar  sculpture  of  the 
thorax,  in  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  and  the  elongation  of  the  apical 
joint  of  its  antennae. 

Two  specimens  only  were  taken  five  years  ago  in  Nottinghamshire 
by  my  brother,  the  Eev.  H.  Matthews.  I  have  named  this  fine  species 
in  honour  of  Mrs.  Matthews,  by  whom  two  species,  Ptin.  Maria  and 
Trichopteryoc  littoralis,  have  been  added  to  the  British  list,  and  a  third, 
Ptilium  myrmecopliilum,  taken  for  the  first  time  in  England. 

Trichopteryx  Waterhousii,  n,  s. 

L.  c.  le  lin.  Oblonga,  sub-parallela,  aliquantum  depressa,  nigro- 
fusca,  elytris  testaceis,  pilis  brevibus  pallidis  vestita ;  capite  magno, 
prominulo  ;  pronoto  sat  brevi,  vix  postice  dilatato,  tuberculis  minutis 
distinctissimis,  ordinibus  den  sis  irregulariter  dispositis,  interstitiis 
leviter  alutaceis  omato,  angulis  posticis  aliquantum  productis ;  elytris 
brevibus,  quadratis  ;  pedibus  atque  antennis  flavis. 

Sead — large,  dull  black,  alutaceous ;  eyes  moderate,  not  prominent ; 
antennse  moderate,  bright  yellow,  with  the  apical  joints  but  little 
incrassate. 

Thorax — dull  black,  short,  quadrate,  scarcely  dilated  posteriorly,  with 
the  sides  very  slightly  rounded ;  covered  with  small  distinct 
tubercles,  irregularly  arranged  in  close  rows,  with  the  interstices 
slightly  alutaceous  ;  posterior  margin  yellow,  reflexed,  scarcely 
depressed,  and  deeply  sinuated,  with  the  angles  slightly  produced. 

Scutellum — dull  black,  large,  triangular,  very  slightly  asperate. 

Elytra — short,  quadrate,  testaceous,  not  longer  or  wider  than  the  head 
and  thorax  united,  slightly  dilated  towards  the  apex,  with  the 
sides  nearly  straight,  lightly  asperate  in  rather  distant  transverse 
rows ;  apex  wide,  and  very  little  rounded. 

Abdomen — fuscous,  moderately  exserted. 

Legs — rather  long,  bright  yellow. 

Under  parts — piceous,  with  the  metasternum  and  abdomen  paler ; 
mouth  and  coxa;  yellow. 

The  ouly  two  examples  of  this  species  which  I  have  seen  were 
taken  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Waterhouse :  locality  unknown. 

T.  Waterhousii  is  allied  to  T.  Chevrolatii  and  T.  Ouerinii,  but  may 
be  known  from  these,  and  all  other  species  of  the  genus,  by  the  size, 
shape,  and  colour  of  the  body,  and  by  the  sculpture  of  the  thorax. 
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Jh'icliopteryx  Jansoni,  n.  s. 
L.  c.  /s  lin.  Oblonga,  fere  cylindrica,  sub-parallela,  aterrima,  pilis 
brevibus  argenteis  parcissime  vestita ;  capita  brevi,  latissimo  ;  pronoto 
modico,  vix  dilatato,  tuberculis  inodicis  ordiuibus  remotis  irregulariter 
sinuatis  dispositis,  interstitiis  nitidis  fortiter  alutaceis  ornato  ;  angiilis 
posticis  aliquantum  productis,  elytris  oblougis;  antennis  piceo-testaceis, 
pedibus  Isete  flavis. 

Head — large,  very  wide  and  sliining;  eyes  moderate,  rather  prominent ; 
antennae  rather  long,  pitchy-testaceous. 

Tliorax — short,  scarcely  dilated  posteriorly,  with  the  sides  somewhat 
rounded,  and  widely  margined  ;  ornamented  with  tubercles, 
arranged  in  remote  irregularly  sinuated  rows,  with  the  interstices 
deeply  alutaceous,  and  very  shining ;  posterior  margin  not  de- 
pressed, sinuated,  yellow  towards  the  extremities,  with  the  angles 
slightly  produced. 

Scutellicm — moderate,  triangular,  acuminate,  deeply  and  irregularly 
asperate. 

Elytra — long,  not  attenuated,  with  the  sides  nearly  straight,  but 
slightly  contracted  at  the  apex  ;  rather  longer,  but  not  narrower, 
than  the  head  and  thorax  united ;  deeply  asperate  in  remote 
sinuated  rows,  with  the  apex  depressed,  rather  paler,  and  slightly 
rounded. 

Abdomen — black,  rather  long. 

Legs — moderate,  bright  yellow. 

Under  parts — black,  with  the  mouth,  coxse,  and  apex  of  the  metasternum 
yellow. 
T.  Jansoni  may  be  known  by  its  sub-parallel,  cylindric  shape,  very 

wide  head,  deep  black  colour,  and  superficial  sculpture,  especially  of  the 

elytra. 

I  found  one  example  of  this  species  near  Gumley  some  years  ago ; 

since  then,  I  have  often  searched  for  it  iu  vain. 

Its  characters  are  so  distinct  and  striking,  even  without  careful 

examination,  that  it  is  impossible  to  associate  it  with  any  known  species. 

In  shape  it  resembles  the  Ceylon  T.  invisihilis,  Nietner,  more  than  any 

other ;  but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  by  its  cylindi'ic  form 

and  very  black  colour. 

Among  the  large  number  of  undescribed  species  of  Trichopterygidce 

now  in  my  possession,  I  hope  to  commemorate  the  names  of  all  those 

entomologists   who  have  exerted  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of  these 

atoms,  cither  in  our  own  or  other  coiiutries. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BRITISH  FAUNA  (HEMIPTERA). 

BY  J.  W.  D0UGLA.8  AND  JOHN  SCOTT. 

{Continued  from  page  220.) 

Family  7.— PHYLID^. 

Genus  1. — ^Etobhinus,  Fieb. 

Species  2. — -^tobhestis  bilineatus. 

Capsus  bilineattjs,  Fall,  Hem.  Suec,  i.  122,  14  (1829). 

Capsus  (Capsus)  Kibschbaumt,  Flor.,  Ehyu.  Liv.,  i.  614,  90  (1860). 

Greenish  or  yellowish,  clothed  with  fine  depressed  yelloAV  hairs. 

Sead — yellow.  Crown  with  a  piceous  central  line  scarcely  extending  to 
the  posterior  margin.  Face,  central  lobe  black,  aide  lobes  yellow. 
Antenna,  Ist  joint  black  or  pitchy -black ;  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  pitchy- 
brown;  sometimes  the  2nd  is  paler  than  the  others.  Bostrum 
greenish  or  yellowish,  tip  black. 

Thorax — Pronotum  greenish  or  yellowish,  the  callosities  and  hinder 
angles  (the  latter  narrowly)  piceous.  Scutellum  yellow,  with  a 
large  triangular  black  patch  in  the  middle  ;  or  black  with  the  sides 
yellow.  Elytra;  Glavus,  inner  margin  narrowly  black,  the  disc 
between  the  latter  and  the  nerve  more  or  less  pitchy  brown. 
Corium  yellowish  or  greenish,  the  posterior  margin  next  the  inner 
angle  narrowly  pitchy -brown.  Cuneus,  inner  basal  angle  narrowly 
pitchy-brown,  the  colour  extending  for  a  little  way  upon  the  large 
cell  of  the  membrane.  Membrane  pale  brown,  with  a  short  longi- 
tudinal darker  strealf  immediately  below  the  lesser  cell  nerve ; 
cell  nerves  yellowish  or  pale  brownish-yellow,  inner  marginal 
nerve  pitchy -brown.  Legs  yellow  or  green.  Tibice,  2nd  and  3rd 
pairs  at  the  base  and  apex  narrowly  piceous,  sparingly  clothed 
with  a  few  long,  erect,  somewhat  spinose,  yellowish  hairs. 

Length  2  lines. 
Three  examples  taken  by  the  Kev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  at  Leicester,  in 

August,  by  sweeping. 

Family  7.— PHTLID^. 

Genus  3.^Tyttuus,  Fieb. 
Wien.  Eut.  Monat.  82,  t.  2.  fig.  x.  (1864). 

$    Minute.     Longish  oval. 
Head — Viewed  from  above  somewhat  triangular  ;    vertical  in  front ; 

twice  as  broad  across  the  eyes  as  long.     Grown  horizontal,  convex. 

Glypeus  convex  a  little  in  advance  of  the  antei'ior  margin  of  the 

eyes  :  apex  and  short  antenniferous  processes  in  a  line  with  the 
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middle  of  the  lower  half  of  the  eyes.  Face,  central  lobe  stoutish, 
convex,  slightly  produced  beyond  the  clypeus  ;  side  lobes  narrow, 
gently  rounded  outwardly.  Antennce  longer  than  the  body  ;  1st 
joint  cylindrical,  as  long  as  the  head,  f  of  its  length  reaching 
beyond  the  face;  2nd  about  2|  times  as  long  as  the  1st,  very 
slightly  thickened  towards  the  apex ;  3rd  and  4th  filiform,  sub- 
equal,  together  longer  than  the  2nd.  Eyes  large,  prominent, 
viewed  from  above  sub-globose,  from  the  side  oval ;  their  outer 
margins  almost  in  a  line  with  the  hinder  angles  of  the  pronotum. 
Rostrum  slender,  reaching  to  the  2nd  abdominal  segment;  1st 
joint  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  xyphus  of  the  prosternum. 
Thorax — Pronotum  short,  somewhat  campanulate;  anterior  margin 
straight,  angles  rounded,  sides  concave  ;  hinder  angles  somewhat 
acute  and  slightly  raised  ;  posterior  margin  slightly  concave  across 
the  scutellum  ;  disc  with  two  flat  callosities  in  front,  between  the 
latter  and  the  posterior  margin  longitudinally  straight.  Scutellum 
ti-iangular,  equilateral,  flattish  convex,  level  with  the  clavus. 
Elytra  scarcely  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  horizontal  as  far  as  the 
junction  with  the  cuneus  and  membrane,  which  are  slightly 
deflected.  Clavus  convex,  deflected  to  the  corium.  Gorium, 
between  the  claval  suture  and  the  first  nerve  flat,  from  thence  to 
the  anterior  margin  convex.  Cuneus  small,  triangular.  Sternum — 
Prosternum,  xyphus  triangular,  convex.  Mesosternum  somewhat 
flat,  hindwardly  broad,  convex  on  the  sides  ;  posterior  margin 
above  almost  straight,  notched  in  the  middle.  Metasternum  obtuse 
angled,  broad,  prominent.  Legs — 1st  and  3rd  joints  of  the  3rd 
pair  of  Tarsi  of  almost  equal  length  ;  2nd  shortest. 

Species  1. — Tttthus  insignis,  Douglas  and  Scott. 
Yellowish-grey,    delicately  clothed   with  fine,   short,   depressed, 
yellowish  haira. 

Head — Black,  shining.  Crown  with  a  greyish-white 
spot  adjoining  each  eye.  Antennce  black ;  1st 
joint  at  the  apex  broadly  pale  yellow ;  2ud  at 
the  apex  very  narrowly  whitish.  Bostrum  yel- 
lowish, tip  piceous. 
Thorax — Pronotum  pale  yellowish  ;  callosities  yellow ; 
hinder  angles  black,  sometimes  the  entire  disk 
from  behind  the  callosities  is  dark  grey.  Scu- 
tellum yellow  or  dark  grey,  the  hinder  portion 
finely  wrinkled  transversely.  E  lytra  diaphanous, 
entirely  yellowish-grey.  Membrane  pale,  iri- 
Tutthu4insmu.v.-^nds.        descent  J    cell  nerves  yellow.     Sternum  pitchy- 
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black.      Legs — Goxce  and   Fulcra   yellowish- white.      Thighs  and 
Tibice  yellow,  the  latter  with  a  few  erect,  somewhat  spinose,  brown 
hairs.     Tarsi  yellow  ;  apex  of  the  3rd  joint  narrowly  darker. 
Abdomen — Above  pitchy-brown;  underneath  yellowish-white,  the  sides 
with  a  broad  piceous  streak.  Length  \\  line. 

Two  examples  taken  by  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  at  Esher,  in 
September. 

Family  9.— GLOBICEPID^. 

Species  *.— Globiceps  atee,  Douglas  and  Scott. 

Black,  shining,  clothed  with  sub-depressed  yellow  hairs.    Antennce, 

apical  half  of  the  2nd  joint  fusiform.     Legs  yellow. 

jETeat?— black.  Antennae,  1st  and  2nd  joints  black,  clothed  with  fine, 
short,  black  hairs  ;  3rd  and  4th  blackish,  basal  half  of  the  3rd 
yellow.     Rostrum  brown,  apex  black. 

Thorax — Pronotum  black,  callosities  distinct,  hinder  angles  somewhat 
raised,  posterior  margin  slightly  concave  across  the  scutellum. 
Scutellum  black,  c'onvex,  the  anterior  portion  deflected  to  the 
transverse  channel.  JElytra  longer  than  the  abdomen,  horizontal 
as  far  as  the  jiinction  with  the  cuneus  and  membrane,  which  are 
deflected.  Glavus  pitchy-black.  Gorium,  anterior  margin  black  ; 
disc  pitchy-black  at  the  base,  within  the  anterior  margin  a  short 
whitish  streak,  claval  suture  very  narrowly  whitish ;  posterior 
margin  black.  Guneus  black  ;  base  next  the  inner  angle  with  a 
pale  brownish-white  patch.  Membrane  pale  brown,  iridescent ; 
cell  nerves  pitchy-brown.  Legs — Thighs  pale  brownish-yellow  or 
reddish-brown  yellow,  near  the  base  on  the  outside  a  somewhat 
undefined  dark  patch.  Tibice  dusky -yellowish,  apex  very  narrowly 
brownish.  Tarsi  dusky  yellow ;  1st  joint  brownish,  apex  of  the 
3rd  and  Glaws  piceous. 

Abdomen — Above  and  underneath,  black.  Length  If  line. 

The  description  is  drawn  up  from  a  single  $  example  taken  by 
the  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  at  Leicester,  in  August.  Dr.  Fieber,  who  has 
seen  this  insect,  thinks  it  may  be  the  ?  of  Q.  dispar];h\xi  as  he  writes 
to  us  that  he  does  not  know  the  ?  of  the  last-named  species,  we  prefer 
for  the  present  leaving  it  under  the  name  of  G.  ater.  Dr.  Flor,  in  the 
Rhyncoten  Livlands,  i.  472,  3,  describes  the  ?  of  O.  dispar  in  its  unde- 
veloped form  as  being  black,  but  he  says  of  the  antennae,  "  1st  and  3rd 
joints  bright  yellow,  2nd,  4th,  and  apex  of  the  3rd  brown,  apical  half 
of  the  2nd  spindle-shaped,  thickened,  black,"  whereas  the  1st  and  2ud 
joints  in  our  species  are  entirely  black. 

*  This  species  Eliould  stand  first  in  tlie  genuB. 
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Species  4. — Globiceps  dispae. 

Ctllecoeis  dispajb,  Boh.,  Nyn  Svenska  Hem.  20,  28  (1849). 
Capsus  (Capsus)  dispak,  Flor,  Ehyu.  Liv.  i.  472,  3,  ^  (1860). 
GrLOBicEPS  DispAR,  Fieh.,  Europ.  Hem.  283,  3  (1861). 

Black,  strongly  clothed  with  very  short,  somewhat  depressed,  pale 
yellowish  hairs.     Guneus,  apex  pale  pitchy-browu. 

Head — Black,  shining.  Antennce  clothed  with  short,  somewhat  erect 
black  hairs ;  1st  and  2nd  joints  black,  base  of  the  former  yellowish  ; 
3rd  and  4th  pitchy-yellow.     Bostrum  yellow,  tip  black. 

Thorax — Pronotum  black,  very  finely  punctured  behind  the  callosities  ; 
the  latter  somewhat  distant  and  prominent ;  hinder  angles  elevated  ; 
posterior  margin  straight.  Scutellum  black;  transverse  channel 
concave.  Flytra  considerably  longer  than  the  abdomen.  Clavtis, 
between  the  inner  margin  and  the  nerve  pitchy-brown,  darkest 
towards  the  apex ;  between  the  nerve  and  the  suture  white,  almost 
transparent.  Corium,  anterior  margin  pale  pitchy-brown  ;  on  the 
inside,  at  the  apex,  a  small  dark  spot  or  very  short  longitudinal 
streak  ;  basal  half  of  the  disc  white,  almost  transparent,  continued 
as  a  narrow  line  next  the  claval  suture,  apical  half  pitchy-brown, 
leaving  a  sublunate  white  patch  over  the  base  of  the  cuneus  ; 
posterior  margin  narrowly  darker.  Cuneus  white ;  anterior  margin 
and  apex  narrowly  pale  pitchy -brown.  Memlrane  brown,  iri- 
descent, almost  transparent ;  between  the  apex  of  the  cuneus  and 
the  lesser  cell  nerve  a  small  white  patch,  below  which  is  a  trian- 
gular dark  brown  one  extending  to  the  apex  ;  inner  marginal  and 
cell  nerves  dark  brown,  the  latter  narrowly  margined  internally 
and  externally  margined  with  dark  brown.  Legs — Coxce  black  at 
the  base,  apex  pale  yellow.  Fulcra  pale  yellow.  Thighs  and 
Tihice  pale  brownish-yellow.  Tarsi,  1st  joint  brownish-yellow  ; 
2nd  yellow ;  3rd  and  Claws  somewhat  piceous. 

Abdomen — Underneath  black,  clothed  with  pale  yellow  hairs. 

Length  1^  line. 

The  smallest  species  of  the  genus  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  description  is  drawn  up  from  two  specimens,  ^  's,  taken  by  the 
Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  at  Leicester.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  a  communication 
to  us,  says  : — "  These  were  found  on  the  ground,  at  the  roots  of  grass 
from  which  the  hay  had  been  taken,  in  a  small  ditch  draining  a  meadow 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  Aylestone,  at  the  end  of  August." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OP   BRITISH   HOMOPTEBA. 
BY   THE   EEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,   M.A. 

(Continued  from  page  224.) 

4. — lassus  (JD.)  socialis,  Flor. 

Similis  ocellari,  sed  minor,  minus 

maculatus.     Testaceus,  subnitidus,  ab- 

dornine    plus    minus    uigi-o.      Vertex 

pronoto  et  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine 

longior ;     striolis    2    apicis,    obliquis, 

maculisque  4  disci  in  arcum  dispositis, 

fuscis  vel  rufo-testaceia,  ssepe  obsoletis. 

iamu(J).jquadrivu,atm,'^^,hB.\\.       ^I'ous   nigra,  utrinquB  pallido  striata. 

(Tide  p.  222J  Pronotum  cum  vertice  interdura  obso- 

letissime  albido  striatum.     Hemelytra  (^  abdomini  longitudine  sequalia, 

5  breviora,  apice  late  rotundata  vel  subtruncata,  testacea ;  nervi  pallidi ; 

cellulse  discalea  hie  illic  obscure,  apicales  distinctius,  fusco-marginata?, 

unde  apex  ocellatus.     Abdomen  vel  testaceum,  vel  (in  ^  prjssertim) 

nigrum,  apice  et  lateribus  testaceum.    Pedes  testacei,  plus  minus  nigro- 

varii :  tibiarum  posticarum  apices  tarsique  iidem  praeter  basin,  nigri ; 

ungues  fusci.     ^  ?  .  Long.  1\ ;  alar.  exp.  2  lin. 

I.  socialis,  Flor,  E.  L.,  2  p. 

The  markings,  as  usual,  are  subject  to  be  obliterated ;  the  palest 
examples  have  generally  the  two  apical  cells  of  the  membrane  partially 
ocellated,  and  the  base,  at  least,  of  the  abdomen  black.  The  form  of 
the  hemelytra  and  the  smaller  size  distinguish  it  from  ocellaris.  Very 
abundant  throughout  the  season  in  some  places  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  Epping  Forest,  Darenth  Wood,  &c. ;  also  in  Buddon  Wood, 
Leicestershire. 

5, — lassus  (J).)  striatus,  Lin. 

Niger,  supra  griseo- testaceus.  Vertex  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine 
brevior,  pronoto  fere  sequalis,  supra  inter dum  fusco-pictus.  Prons 
obsolete  utrinque  brunneo  cancellata.  Pronotum  ssepe  lineis  quinque 
albidis,  segre  cernendis,  nonnunquam  cum  scutello  fusco-maculatum. 
Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora,  apice  rotundata,  parum  attenuata,  dimidia 
exteriore  semper  immaculata.  Dimidiae  intcrioris  cellulie  pro  parte 
fusco-marginata),  unde  strise  irregulares,  lougitudinales,  iaterruptae 
fiunt,  sfepe  obsoletse.  Pedes  pallidi,  plus  minus  nigro-pimctati  et 
lineati.  '  Long.  1-1| ;  alar.  exp.  2h,  Hn. 
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Cicada  striata,  Lin.,  S.  N.,  5,  p.  462. 
lassiis  striaius,  Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  259. 
I.  strigatiis,  Germ.,  Mag.,  4,  p.  92. 

In  countless  swarms  amongst  short  grass  in  tlie  salt  marshes 
bordering  Pegwell  Bay  ;  also  common  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

6. — lassus  (D.)  punctum,  Flor. 

Mavo-  vel  viridi-testaceus.  Vertex  pronoto  et  sua  inter  oculos 
latitudine  longior,  medio  linea  alba.  Pronotum  lineis  quinque  albis 
srepiua  obsoletis.  Hemelytra  (^  abdomini  sequalia  longitudine,  $ 
eodem  breviora,  apice  rotundata,  baud  attenuata,  testacea,  nervis 
albidis.  Corii  cellula  ante  membranam  interna  semper  nigricans. 
Membranse  cellulaa  seepe  plus  minus  fusco-marginatse,  ocellatse.  Abdo- 
men (^  nigrum,  apice  testaceum,  $  plerumque  testaceum ;  segmentum 
genitale  macula  utrinque  et  margine  postico  medio  nigris.  Pedes 
testacei ;  femora  antica  bis  nigro  sub-annulata ;  tibise  omnes  vel  nullse 
subtus  nigro-lineatse ;  posticse  apice  fuscse,  ad  basin  spinarum  nigro- 
punctatse  ;  tarsi  iidem  prater  basin  nigri.      (^  ?  . 

Var.  (^ .  Supra  nigro-fuscus,  capitis  et  pronoti  lineis  albis  insig- 
uibus  ;  cellulse  omnes  ocellatge ;  pedes  omnes  nigro-punctati  et  lineati, 
Earior.  Long,  li  ;  alar.  exp.  2  lin. 

I.  punctum,  Plor,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  247. 

The  black  spot  in  the  innermost  apical  cell  of  the  corium,  just 
before  the  membrane,  is  constant,  and  serves  to  distiaguish  the  paler 
varieties.  Abundant  at  Milford  Haven,  on  grass  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  from  July  to  November. 

7. — lassus  (D.)  sabuUcola,  Curt. 

Pallide  testaceus,  supra  maculis  nigris  lacteisque  insignis.  Vertex 
obtusangulus,  pronoto  et  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  brevier,  medio 
albidus,  utrinque  fusco-pictus.  Erons  brunueo-cancellata.  Pronotum 
brunneo  longitrorsum  quadri-striatum,  striis  2  intermediis  latioribus, 
omnibus  ad  basin  fuscis.  Scutellum  striolis  2  apicalibus  convergentibus 
fuscis.  Hemelytra  abdomine  longiora,  apice  rotundata,  sub-attenuata, 
testacea,  lacteo  nigroque  varia.  Clavus  basi,  margine  suturali  partim, 
maculisque  duabus,  lacteis ;  harum  macularum  altera  humeralis,  altera 
post  medium  suturalis,  obliqua,  linearis.  Macula?  ii'regulares,  nigrsD, 
stant  inter  lacteas.  Clavi  apex  intus  nigro-marginatus,  sed  vena 
suturalis  ipsa  ubique  pallida.  Corium  lituris  3  nigris  irregularibus, 
venarum  anastomosibus   bis   lacteis,   cruciformibus ;   margo   externus 
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semper,  nervique  cseteri  interrupte,  lactei.  Membranae  cellula  apicalis 
infuscata.  Abdomen  supra  nigrum,  nitidum,  irideseens,  eegmentorum 
margiuibus  teuuissime,  segmeutis  2  apicalibus  fei'e  totis,  testaceis. 
Pedes  pallidi,  raro  nigro-punctati,  uuguibus  fuscis.      ^  ?  . 

Long.  1| ;  alar.  exp.  3  lin. 

Aphrodes  sahulicola,  Curt.  B.  E.  633.  fig. 

The  irregularity  and  instability  of  the  markings  somewhat  baffle 
description,  but  the  milk-white  cruciform  figures  formed  by  the  anas- 
tomoses of  the  nervures,  with  ziczac  spots  between,  are  the  most  obvious 
character.  The  description  is  from  a  well-marked  specimen.  It  is  very 
like  formosiis,  Boh,,  but  the  vertex  in  that  insect  is  as  long  as  the 
pronotum.  Kather  common  on  the  sand  hills  at  Freshwater  Bay, 
Pembrokeshire,  August — September  :  sent  also  to  me  by  Mr,  T.  J . 
Bold  from  Northumberland ;  Curtis's  examples  were  from  the  sandy 
coast  of  Lowestoft.     The  figure  in  B.  E.  represents  a  rather  imperfectly 

marked  individual.  ^  _ 

{To  he  continued.)    ZC'V  • 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  GENUS  OF  CADDIS-FLIES,  OF  WHICH  THE  LARV^ 
CONSTRUCT  CASES  KNOWN  AS  HELIC0P8YCHE. 

BY  DB.  H.  A.  HAGEN. 

Genus  Helicopstche,  Bremi. 

Spurs  2.4.4,  The  external  spur  on  the  anterior  tibise  very  small, 
the  internal  strong,  one  half  shorter  than  the  first  tarsal  joint ;  the 
spurs  on  the  other  tibiae  strong,  half  as  long  as  the  first  tarsal  joint,  the 
external  rather  shorter  than  the  internal,  especially  on  the  intermediate 
tibiae,  placed  a  little  before  the  apex. 

Maxillary  palpi  of  the  male  clothed  with  long  and  thick  hairs, 
stout ;  first  joint  short ;  second  long  and  broad,  straight ;  third  slightly 
shorter,  curved,  thinner ;  these  palpi  are  curved  upwards,  the  tliird 
joint  flexible  (or  changed  in  form  in  drying  ?).  Labial  palpi  short,  the 
joints  somewhat  widened  in  the  middle,  flattened,  the  basal  joint  slightly 
shorter  than  the  others,  which  are  equal. 

Maxillary  palpi  of  the  female  nearly  as  hairy  as  those  of  the  male, 
the  second  joint  slightly  shorter,  the  succeeding  ones  successively 
shorter,  the  terminal  thinner.  These  palpi  in  the  female  at  first  sight 
appear  similar  to  those  of  the  male,  but  on  closer  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  part  analogous  to  the  third  joint  in  the  male  is  divided 
into  three  ;  they  are  longer  than  the  head. 
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Antennae  somewhat  stout,  very  slightly  longer  than  the  wings ;  the 
basal  joint  strong,  straight,  hairy,  as  long  as  the  head  ;  second  joint 
short,  as  broad  as  long  ;  the  rest  slightly  longer,  becoming  thinner 
towards  the  apex. 

Head  broad ;  eyes  large  ;  ocelli  absent ;  occiput  on  each  side  with 
a  strong  rounded  tubercule,  punctuated,  divided  in  the  middle  by  two 
flattened  lines  placed  close  together,  Prothorax  small,  divided  in  the 
middle,  widened  externally.  Mesothorax  with  two  punctuated  lines. 
Metathorax  bi-tuberculate.  Abdomen  with  a  little  baton  at  the  base  of 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  penultimate  segment  (as  in  Agapetus),  not 

extending  beyond  the  seg- 
ment. Inferior  appendices  of 
the  male  broad,  short,  curved 
upwards,  spoon -shaped;  be- 
tween is  the  prominent  penis, 
furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
narrow  plate.  In  the  female 
the  apex  of  the  abdomen  is 
obtuse,  slightly  excavated  be- 
low ;  the  baton  on  the  penul- 
timate segment  shorter.  Legs 
long,  stout.  Anterior  wings 
long,  somewhat  dilated  before 
the  apex;    first    and    fourth 

'Deta.\UoiBelicopiychehorealu,'R&gen  {magnified),  apical  Cells  equal,  acute ;  Se- 
cond and  third  shorter,  narrow 
at  the  base  ;  fifth  not  reaching 
the  anastomosis ;  discoidal  cell 
as  long  as  the  apical  cells,  narrow.  Posterior  wings  shorter,  not  folded 
at  the  base  ;  neuration  simple,  as  in  Mystacides. 

The  pupa-skins  ( c?  ?  )  shew  strong  and  acute  mandibles.  Larva 
unknown.  Case  of  the  larva  similar  to  a  shell  of  the  Molluscous  genus 
Valvata ;  with  a  moveable  operculum ;  formed  of  concentric  whorls, 
with  an  eccentric  fissure.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  found  in 
Europe,  America,  and  New  Caledonia.  See  my  paper  in  the  Stett. 
Ent.  Zeit.,  1864,  p.  122,  et.  seq. 

1. — Helicopsyche  horealis,  Hagen. 
Notidobia  horealis,  Hag.  Syn.  North  Amer.  Neurop.  p.  271,  1. 
Helicopsyche  glabra, HsLg.  Stett.  Zeit.,  1864,  p.  130,  9.  (Case  of  the  larva.) 
Brown  ;  eyes  very  large,  black  ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  with  greyish- 


1.  Anterior  wing. 

2.  Posterior  do. 

3.  Heud,  pronotum,  &c. 

4.  Front  of  head,  showing  labial  palpus,  &c. 
6.  Maxillary  palpus  (highly  magnified). 
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brown  hairs ;  antennae  clear  yellow,  basal  joint  greyish-brown ;  legs 
pale  yellow;  body  with  greyish-brown  pubescence;  anterior  wings 
brown,  clothed  and  ciliated  with  yellow,  but  seen  directly  from  above 
the  hairs  appear  brown  ;  posterior  wings  greyish  hyaline,  ciliated  at 
the  apex.     Long,  cum  alis  7  millimetres. 

Eiver  St.  La^NTence,  Canada  (Osten-Sacken).  I  cannot  find  the 
example  from  "Washington  mentioned  in  the  synopsis.  I  have  seen 
only  males. 

Mr.  Uhler  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bland,  in  the 
Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  New  York,  1865,  viii.,  p.  144.  He  bred  from 
cases  of  SelicopsycJie  some  small  Phry(/anides.  The  first  batch  sent  to 
me  was  unfortunately  lost  en  route ;  Mr.  Fhler  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  all  that  remained,  but  the  little  phial  was  broken  when  it 
arrived.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  fragments,  and  am  much 
pleased  to  find,  firstly,  cases  perfectly  similar  to  that  described  by  me 
as  Helicopsyclie  glabra ;  secondly,  two  pupa-skins  ( (J  ?  )  with  strong 
mandibles,  similar  to  the  pupa  of  jff.  minima,  I.e.  p.  126,3;  and  thirdly, 
a  male  imago  in  very  bad  condition,  which  I  think  is  identical  with  my 
Notidolia  horealis ;  any  way  it  is  very  similar,  and  I  think  that  further 
researches,  and  examples  with  the  clothing  intact,  will  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  my  suspicions.  I  do  not  see  the  small  black  baton  on  the  penul- 
timate ventral  segment,  but  it  is  perhaps  broken.  I  repeat  that  at  any 
rate  ^.  horealis  is  closely  related,  and  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

2. — S.  lutea,  Hageu. 
JVbtidohia  lutea,  Hag.  Syn.  North  Amer.  Neurop.  p.  271,  3. 

Very  similar  to  S..  horealis  in  form,  but  bright  yellow ;  antennae 
slightly  annulated  with  brown;  maxillary  palpi  ciliated  with  dark 
brown  internally  ;  legs  yellow  ;  anterior  wings  clothed  and  ciliated  with 
bright  orange  yellow ;  posterior  wings  yellowish  hyaline.  Male  and 
female  (the  male  in  bad  condition).     Long,  cum  alis  7  mill. 

Haiti. 

Notidohia  pyraloides.  Walker ;  Hag.  North  Amer.  Syn.  p.  271,  2, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Anisocentropus,  McLachlan. 

Mr.  Bland's  discovery  is  very  precious,  for  during  twenty  years  I 
have  sought  in  vain  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  these  Valvata-YikG  cases. 

The  genus  Helicopsyche  apparently  pertains  to  the  family  Seri- 
costomidce,  and  is  to  be  placed  between  Mormonia  and  Dasystoma. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  Phrygnnidon  dwells  in  the  cases  of  the 
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European  H.  SJmttleworth'i.  I  find  iu  my  collection  no  species  analo- 
gous to  H.  borealis  and  hffea.  Possibly  a  new  genus  allied  to  Dasys- 
toma  belongs  here  ;  it  should  contain  Wujacophila  onicrocepliala  and  R. 
setifera,  Pictet,  Dasystoma  nigrum,  Brauer,  and  two  or  three  new  species 
from  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria.  The  neuration  is  similar, 
especially  iu  the  posterior  wings,  but  the  spurs  are  very  short  and  less 
in  number. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  Stett.  Zeit.,  1864,  p.  132,  the  genus  Molan- 
nodes,  McLachlan  (to  which  belongs  Pot.  Pictetii,  Kolenati)  has  perhaps 
a  right  to  these  cases.  The  neuration  differs  somewhat  from  Helico- 
psyche ;  but  otherwise  the  habit,  legs,  spurs,  antennae,  hairy  palpi,  &c., 
are  similar.  I  should  add  that  the  maxillary  palpi  of  Mr.  Bland's 
examples  were  broken  en  route,  and  that  I  have  described  them  after 
the  types  of  Notidohia  horealis ;  but  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  number  of  joints  in  these  hairy  palpi. 

Konigsberg,  28f7!.  February,  1866. 

[Note. — The  character  of  my  genus  Molannodes  will  shortly 
appear  in  the  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Erance.  That  genus  has  undoubtedly 
five  joints  in  the  maxillary  palpi  of  the  male,  and  belongs  to  the  Lep- 
toceridce,  coming  near  Molanna.  Mr.  Scudder,  of  Boston,  informed 
me  that  in  America  the  cases  of  Helicopsyclie  are  generally  found 
attached  to  the  outside  of  large  bivalve  shells  of  the  genus  TJnio.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  cases  from  Portugal  (Oporto),  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  Ceylon  (Colombo),  and  New  Zealand;  those  from  the  latter 
locality  in  very  large  numbers  and  of  two  or  three  forms.  The 
solving  of  this  hitherto  difficult  entomological  enigma  has  commenced ; 
the  full  solution  cannot  be  far  distant ! — R.  McLachlak.] 


Omalium  pineti.  Thorns. — Towards  the  close  of  last  year  I  introduced  this 
species  into  oar  fauna,  and  Mr.  Eye,  in  his  paper  in  "  The  Annual,"  enumerated  it 
among  the  new  species  of  the  year,  adopting,  however,  for  it  the  name  of  lappo- 
nicum,  Zett.,  an  alteration  previously  made  by  De  Marseul  in  his  catalogue,  but 
which  cannot  be  maintained  (as  Thomson  appears  to  have  known,  from  the  syno- 
nyms he  quotes). 

In  1830  Mannerheim  described  an  OmaUum  Icupponicum,  while  Zetterstedt's 
description  only  bears  date  1838  :  I  was  therefore  correct  in  the  appellation  I  gave 
to  the  insect,  for  Thomson's  name  being  the  next  oldest  to  Zetterstedt's,  and 
otherwise  unobjectionable,  must  be  retained. — D.  Sharp,  12,  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Zrd  March,  1866. 
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Note  on  Ceuthorhynchus  suturellus  {?),  a  species  new  to  Britain. — About  the 
middle  of  last  May  T  swept  into  my  net  from  Cardamine  pratensis  (?)  on  waste 
ground,  at  a  short  distance  from  my  residence,  three  examples  of  a  Ceufhorhynchus, 
which  I  took  at  the  time  for  cycmipennis,  Illiger,  but  which,  on  further  inspection, 
could  not  be  so  identified.  A  second  visit  to  the  same  spot,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  produced  one  more  specimen  ; — altogether  two  S  and  two  ? ,  as  I  infer 
from  the  longer  rostrum  in  two  of  the  examples  (  ?  ) .  No  trace  of  cyanipennis  has 
occurred,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  there  is  no  other  species 
on  our  list  for  which  it  could  well  stand,  I  could  not  but  consider  it  a  stranger,  and 
was  gratified  to  find  my  opinion  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rye,  to  whom  I  forwarded 
specimens.  A  short  time  since  Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch,  of  Cambridge,  mentioned  to  me 
in  a  note  that  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Paris  a  species  nearly  allied  to  cyanipennis, 
which  M.  Brisout  had  compared  with  one  of  Schonherr's  types  of  "  suturellus," 
Sch.,  and  pronounced  to  be  the  same  species.  Mr.  Crotch  very  kindly  offered,  if  I 
would  send  him  my  species,  to  compare  it  with  his  own,  and  let  me  know  the 
result.  A  second  note  from  him  states  : — "  I  have  examined  your  specimens  with 
care ;  they  are  no  doubt  identical  with  mine  entirely."  Mr.  Crotch  also  states  that 
his  specimens  were  from  the  Rev.  H.  Clark's  collection,  labelled  "  cyanipennis.'" 
That  gentleman's  captures  are  therefore,  in  all  probability,  prior  to  mine. 

Against  the  opinion  of  M.  Brisout  and  Mr.  Crotch,  I  should  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  hazarding  mine  :  but,  before  the  introduction  of  this  insect  into  our  Ust  as 
"  suturellus,"  I  hope  such  specimens  as  are  attainable  will  be  carefully  compared 
with  Gyllenhal's  diagnosis  in  Schonherr's  great  work ;  as  mine  at  least  will  be 
found  to  present  rather  serious  divergences  from  his  characters. 

These  I  proceed  to  point  out.  (I  may  remark  that  I  compared  my  specimens 
with  Schonherr's  description  of  suturellus  before  sending  them  to  Mr.  Crotch.) 

1.  "  C,  cyanipenni  in  midtis  similis  sed  dimidio  minor." 

The  four  examples  I  have  seen  do  not  difl'er  in  this  respect  from  my  series  of 
cyanipennis,  which  are  of  the  usual  size. 

2.  "  Thorax  niger,  pa/rce  albido-sqxiamulosus." 

Though  difference  of  colour  may  only  indicate  variety,  and  scales  are  easily 
lost,  it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  thorax  in  my  examples  is  decidedly  of  a  con- 
colorous  green  colour,  and  has  no  trace  of  scales  on  its  upper  surface :  indeed  the 
colour  of  the  whole  insect  is  so  bright  that  a  good  specimen  might  be  detected 
amongst  a  number  of  cyanipennis  by  that  character  alone. 

3.  "  Elytrorum  striis  obsolete  punctatis,  interstitAis  planis,  suhtiliter  strigosis." 

I  think  that  "  elevatis,"  or  some  such  word,  would  express  the  character  of  the 
interstices  in  my  insect  better  than  planis,  to  which  word  those  in  my  specimens 
can  in  no  wise  be  brought  to  conform  ;  in  fact,  the  interstices  afibrd,  perhaps,  the 
first  point  upon  which  an  observer  would  seize  to  distinguish  the  insect  from  cyani- 
pennis, which  has  "  interstitiis"  certainly  "  2'>lanis." 

4.  "  Sutura  anterius  dense  alhido-squamosa." 

The  base  of  the  suture  in  one  or  two  of  my  specimens  is  slightly  squamosa, 
but  I  do  not  think  this  would  have  suggested  Gyllenhal's  language.     Scales,  how- 
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ever,  are  liable  to  abrasion.  The  same  remark  applies  to  "  Pedes  albido-squamulosi." 
Scbonherr's  type  may,  as  Mr.  Crotch  remarks,  have  been  in  particularly  good 
condition. 

5.  " Femoribus... omnibus  suhtiis  dente  ohhiso  armatis." 

This  character,  as  regards  the  anterior  femora,  T  have  failed  in  detecting.  They 
seem  to  want  the  tooth. 

I  must  leave  the  final  decision  of  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  better  judges. 
But,  with  these  discrepancies  between  the  actual  specimens  and  Gyllenhal's 
description,  I  hope  the  hesitation  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  insect 
as  "  suturellus,"  Sch.,  in  om-  lists  will  be  pardoned  in  a  tyro  by  those  who  are  masters 
in  the  science. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  other  cabinets  contain  examples  of  the  insect 
mixed  up  with  cyanipennis.  I  subjoin,  therefore,  a  few  marks  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguish the  new  species. 

Rostrum  in  ?  longer  than  in  cyanipennis  :  nearly  glabrous,  except  at  the  base, 
where  the  punctures  are  very  fine :  in  S  the  rostrum  is  shorter,  and  punctured 
very  nearly  as  in  cyanipennis. 

Head  :  not  quite  similar  to  cyanipennis,  which  has  a  depression  between  the 
eyes.  In  this  insect  the  forehead  is  either  round  ( ^J ),  or  has  a  quasi  furrow,  roughly 
and  indistinctly  marked. 

Thorax  entirely  destitute  of  setae,  which  are  obvious  in  cyanipennis  ;  this  latter 
also  has  the  thorax  distinctly  wider  at  the  base.  The  anterior  margin  in  the  new 
insect  is  unreflexed  in  ?  ,  and  only  slightly  so  in  S  . 

Elytra :  Narrower  at  the  shoulders,  and  distinctly  more  rounded  than  in  cyani- 
pennis :  setse  wanting,  or  nearly  so  :  interstices  rounder,  and  clothed  with  delicate 
short  hairs,  regularly  distributed :  in  cyanipennis  the  hairs  are  longer  and  less 
regular.  The  whole  contour  of  the  elytra  is  more  convex  than  in  cyanipennis,  and 
the  colour  brighter ;  the  thorax  being  concolorous. — W.  Tylden,  Stanford,  near 
Hythe. 

[To  the  above-mentioned  points  of  discrepancy  between  the  so-oalled  "  sutu- 
relive"  and  Gyllenhal's  description  (his  insect  being,  moreover,  from  Tauria)  I  may- 
add  that  in  my  two  specimens  (given  to  me  by  Mr.  Tylden  ;  and  one  of  which  is, 
if  anything,  rather  larger  than  the  usual  run  of  cyanipennis)  the  apical  margin  of 
the  thorax  beneath  exhibits  no  trace  of  red  colour,  whereas  it  should  be  rufescent ; 
and  the  strias  of  the  elytra  are  strongly  and  evidently — instead  of  "  obsolete" — 
punctate.  As  regards  the  scales,  any  idea  of  abrasion  is  negatived  by  the  exceed- 
ingly bright  appearance  of  the  scapular  patches. 

In  endeavouring  long  ago  to  identify  this  insect  with  any  of  the  species 
described  in  Schonherr's  work,  I  remarked  (as  did  Mr.  Tylden,  separately)  that 
there  are  three  or  four  allied  to  cyanipennis  therein,  the  descriptions  of  which  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other,  that,  if  it  were  to  be  forced  to  that  of  sutwelliis,  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  any  of  them  ;  for  there  are  certain  particulars  wherein 
some  of  those  alUed  insects  come  nearer  to  our  species  than  the  descriptions  of  the 
corresponding  parts  of  suturellus.  Gyllenhal,  moreover,  in  describing  these  insects , 
draws  the  finest  distinctions  both  of  colour  and  structure  ;  siich  as  particularizing 
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the  legs  which  are  toothed,  and  the  size  of  the  tooth ;— and  noting  differences  of 
colour  so  close  as  the  following  (thorax)  "  niger,  cserulescenti  sub-micans," — "nigro- 
ceerulescens,  certo  situ  seneo-micans,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least, 
improbable  that  he  who  could  see  and  describe  so  well,  and  had  just  noted  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  nearest  species,  should  intend  his  description  of  sutu- 
rellus  to  fit  our  insect. 

Types  may  be  allowed  to  corroborate  imperfect  descriptions  (though  even  that 
much  has  been  questioned  as  regards  the  Stephensian  species)  ;  but  it  is  sm-ely  out 
of  all  reason  that  they  are  to  negative  an  accurate  one.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
some  mistakes  may  have  been  made  with  Schonherr's  type ;  we  see,  at  all  events, 
that  so  good  a  Coleopterist  as  the  Rev.  H.  Clark  had  confused  the  very  insect  in 
question. — E.  C.  R.] 

Note  on  Stenus  debilis. — Having  observed  that  Herr  Kaspar  Dietrich  (Beitrag 
zur  Kenntniss  der  Insekten  Fauna  des  Kantons  Ziirich,  1865)  makes  no  mention  of 
Stenus  dehilis  in  his  list,  and  that  he  gives  S.  opacus,  Er.,  without  any  comment 
(beyond  a  note,  questioning  the  identity  of  that  insect  with  S.  carhoncvrius,  a  doubt 
previously  expressed  by  myself  in  Ent.  Ann.  1865),  I  have  communicated  with  that 
gentleman,  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  S.  debilis  as  a  species,  and  received 
the  following  reply  : — "The  S.  opacus  of  my  Beitrag  is  certainly  no  other  than  the 
St.  dehilis,  Diet.,  in  litt.,  as  you  very  rightly  anticipated.  I  omitted  any  reference 
to  the  latter  name,  as  I  imagined  it  was  only  known  to  Dr.  Kraatz." 

It  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  the  insect  hitherto  (and,  as  it 
appears,  correctly)  known  as  S.  opacus  in  England  was  forwai'ded  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Janson  to  Dr.  Kraatz,  who  returned  it  as  probably  S.  dehilis  ;  an  opinion  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  the  former  gentleman.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the 
above-mentioned  confusion  of  synonomy,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  S.  opacus 
of  Erichson  was  not  at  that  time  recognised  on  the  Continent. — E.  C.  Rye,  284, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Occurrence  of  Hylurgus  pilosus. — Among  some  insects  lately  sent  to  me  for 
examination  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Sidebotham,  of  Manchester,  I  found  three 
examples  of  a  small  wood-feeder,  which  I  am  inclined  to  refer  to  this  species 
fRatzeburg,  Forstins.,  p.  178,  T.  vii.,  4),  and  which  were  taken  by  that  gentleman  at 
Milldingle,  Beaumaris,  in  1865. 

These  insects  are  rather  less  than  Rylastes  ohscurus,  Marsh.,  and  somewhat  of 
the  shape  of  H.  opacus,  being  elongate,  narrowed,  and  very  nearly  parallel,  though 
the  elytra  are  slightly  widest  at  their  lower  third.  The  elytra  are  yellowish-brown  : 
the  thorax  being  somewhat  darker,  but  lighter  in  front ;  the  head  small  and  black, 
with  long  yellow  hairs  between  the  eyes,  and  a  very  fine  medial  frontal  elevated 
line  ;  and  the  antennae  and  legs  brownish-yellow, — the  former  with  the  club 
darkish  (a  character  at  variance  with  Ratzeburg's  description).  The  thorax  is 
longer  than  broad,  almost  imperceptibly  constricted  in  front,  and  clothed  with 
short  depressed  stout  grey  haii-s.  The  elytra  have  the  basal  margin  rounded  from 
the  sides  to  the  scutellum,  elevated,  thickened,  and  crenulated ;  they  are  evenly 
punctate-striate,  the  interstices  (wliich  are  rather  wide)  being  pubescent,  and  set 
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each  with  a  single  row  of  stout  yellowish-grey  setae,  raking  backwards.  The 
anterior  tibiae  are  widened  just  before  the  middle,  but  not  very  suddenly  ;  and  they 
are  armed  on  the  outer  side  with  6  or  7  small  teeth. 

The  species  is  superficially  very  unHke  H.  piniperda ;  and,  indeed,  is  more 
suggestive  of  a  large  bright-coloured  specimen  of  PlilceoptTiorus  rhododactylus, — 
with  which  it  is  associated  by  Thomson  in  the  second  part  of  vol.  vii.,  Skand.  Col., 
253,  in  the  sub-genus  Carphohorxis,  Eichhoff.  The  insect,  however,  appears  to  be 
more  closely  allied  to  Hylurgus  than  to  Phloeopthorus,  if  it  were  only  for  the  struc- 
ture of  the  club  of  its  antennae,  which  is  short,  and  scarcely  at  all  flattened ;  whilst 
in  the  latter  genus  it  is  narrow,  compressed,  distinctly  jointed,  and  much  longer 
than  the  funiculus. 

H.  pilosus  is  already  included  in  our  lists  ;  being  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Water- 
house  and  others,  from  Leicestershire,  I  believe.  There  is  no  type  of  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean collection  in  the  British  Museum.— Id. 

Note  on  Orchestes  rufus. — Mr.  P.  Smith  kindly  informs  me  that  there  are  three 
specimens  (not  one  specimen  only)  of  this  insect  in  the  British  collection  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  carded  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  hosts  of  others,  and  with  similar 
pins ;  "  in  fact,"  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  "  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  that  all  the 
evidence  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  specimens  is  in  favour  of  their  being 
British." 

By  a  typographical  error  the  species  0.  iota,  Fab.,  was  omitted  from  my 
abstract  of  M.  Brisout's  paper  on  Orchestes  in  our  last  No. ;  it  should  immediately 
precede  0.  fagi,  though  not  in  the  same  division. — Id. 

A  wo^'d  about  "  The  British  Hemiptera." — The  President  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  in  his  Anniversary  Address,  has  noticed  our  "  British  Hemiptera"  in  terms 
so  partial,  that  we  confess  they  are  more  than  we  could  have  expected  or  deserve ; 
for  the  merits  of  the  book  are  mostly  taken  for  granted,  and  only  a  few  of  its 
defects  are  pointed  out.  Yet,  as  due  weight  will  be  attached  to  the  remarks  of  one 
so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter,  we  venture  to  offer  a  few  words  on  a  criti- 
cism which  is  doubtless  formed  on  misconception  arising  from  a  hasty  inspection  of 
the  volume. 

It  is  stated  that  "the  book  is  all  descriptions  ;"  and  this  would  seem  like  high 
praise  of  a  work  that  professes  to  be  descriptive,  but  is  qualified  by  the  remark  that 
"there  is  no  attempt  to  differentiate  genera  or  species."  Now  it  is  not  quite  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  aU  descriptions ;  for  the  first  50  pages  are  occupied  with  the 
characters  of  the  Sub-Order,  Division,  Sections  and  Families ;  the  latter  including 
those  of  the  genera  indicated,  which  again  are  fully  set  forth  in  connection  with 
their  species,  and  are  further  illusti'ated  by  the  plates.  The  genera  and  species  we 
at  first  intended  to  tabulate,  but  abandoned  the  plan  as  unnecessary,  since  they 
ai"e  so  few,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  Continent :  nevertheless,  it  is  excep- 
tional that  some  leading  character  is  not  given  in  the  first  line  of  the  specific 
descriptions,  or  the  differences  are  not  pointed  out  below.  We  prefen-ed  this 
method  to  the  often-used  system  of  differentiating  allied  genera  and  species  by  one 
or  two  characters,  by  which  they  frequently  become  unnaturally  separated  j  and 
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we  adopted  the  plan  of  making  all  the  descriptions  in  one  regular  form, — "  begin- 
ning with  the  head,  ending  with  the  abdomen,  and  putting  down  all  we  saw," — 
instead  of  novoi'  beginning,  continuing,  or  ending  any  descriptions  in  the  same 
manner  (or  putting  down  either  what  we  did  not — or  only  jsort  of  what  we  did — 
see)  ;  for  we  had  proved  that  this  latter  way  increases  indefinitely  the  labour  of 
liim  who  would  compare  the  descriptions  of  two  or  more  genera  or  species.  Better 
than  any  mere  opinion  whether  this  or  that  be  the  superior  plan,  is  the  fact, — 
which  may  be  as  consolatory  to  tho  President  as  it  is  pleasing  to  us, — that  our 
method  has  already  proved  amply  sufficient  for  several  persons  easily  to  determine* 
then'  species  :  and  this  was  the  end  we  had  in  view  when  writing  the  book. 

There  is  another  slight  error,  in  saying  that  we  have  followed  Fieber  in  the 
creation  of  groups  of  species  which  we  "call  Families  ;"  since  Fieber  has  no  such 
groups  as  ours  in  his  work :  and  it  is  doing  us  too  much  honom-  to  credit  us  with 
the  application  of  the  name  "  Family"  to  such  groups  ;  for  the  same  principle  had 
been  pi-eviously  adopted  by  Wollaston  in  his  "Insecta  Maderensia,"  by  Dallas  in  his 
"  List  of  Hemiptera,"  by  Waterhouse  in  his  "  Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera,"  by 
Stainton  in  his  "  British  Butterfies  and  Moths", — and,  indeed,  by  most  Continental 
writers. 

We  plead  guilty  to  an  omission  of  the  words  "nee.  Lin.,"  on  page  83,  which 
makes  it  appear  that  we  have  supplanted  an  old  by  a  more  recent  name ;  but  the 
remark  that  "  some  names  are  exchanged  for  others  of  later  date,  even  of  our  own 
creation,"  arises,  we  take  it,  from  a  misconception  of  the  fact  (which  we  have  not 
thought  it  requisite  to  explain  in  loco)  that  such  names  had  already  been  sup- 
pressed by  other  authors  on  account  of  double  ern,ploie. 

The  President  thinks  the  climax  of  our  faults  is  reached  in  the  omission  of 
Bynonymes  from  the  Index.  Of  course  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion ;  we 
humbly  thought  that,  as  the  majority  of  the  species  are  recognised  throughout 
Europe  by  tho  names  we  have  retained,  it  was  not  necessary  to  put  the  synonymes 
in  our  book  twice. 

As  the  President  has  forgotten  to  send  us  a  copy  of  his  Address,  we  pen  these 
remai'ks  from  recollection  of  a  casual  reading  thereof;  but  we  believe  we  have 
omitted  none  of  the  points  he  has  noticed.  Sensible  as  we  are  that  our  work  of 
endeavour  to  aid  British  entomologists  still  coatains  some  faults  and  misprints, 
— which  the  President  has  not  noticed,  although  of  course  known  to  one  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  he  must  be, — we  feel  proportionately  gi-ateful  for  the 
forbearance  shown  to  us ;  and  in  return  we  hope  that,  when  the  works  of  the 
President  himself  are  put  into  the  critical  crucible,  they  will  be  treated  with  the 
same  fairness  and  consideration  he  has  shown  to  ours. 

JoH  N  W.  Douglas,  7,  Kingswood  Place. 
John  Scott,  13,  Torrington  Villas,  Lee, 

Notodonta  dromedarius  douhle-hrooded  ? — I  found  a  fine  larva  of  this  species  on 
tho  8tli  July,  1865,  in  Birmingham,  under  a  birch  tree.  It  bm-ied  the  same 
morning,  only  just  enabling  mo  to  see  tho  accuracy  of  the  short  description  in  the 
Manual,  which  suited  my  individual  caterpillar  exactly.  A  fine  male  moth  appeared 
from  it  on  the  8th  of  August,  1865  ;  the  duration  of  the  pupa  condition  being  only 
thirty-one  days.    The  jar  was  out  of  doors  in  a  cool  place.    This  species  of  Notodonta 
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is  therefore  evidently  doable  brooded  sometimes,  and  1  suspect  this  to  be  the  oase 
with  some  others  of  the  genus.  May  I  ask  for  evidence  on  this  subject  from  my 
entomological  brethren?     R.  C.  R.  Jokdan,  M.D.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Note  on  the  larva  of  Emmelesia  alhulata. — The  larva  of  this  species  has  been 
described  more  than  once  before,  and  I  should  not  have  thought  of  saying  anything 
about  it  myself,  but  that  when,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  specimens  for  figuring, 
I  set  to  work  this  season  to  rear  it  from  the  egg,  I  found  that  not  one  of  my  speci- 
mens corresponded  with  previous  descriptions.  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  this  is  a  variable  species,  and  proceed  to  record  the  variety  I  have 
met  with. 

On  June  2nd  of  this  year  I  took  some  moths,  and  one  female  laid  several  eggs, 
and  next  day  I  looked  for  and  found  some  more  laid  at  large  on  jjlants  of  yellow- 
rattle  in  the  same  locality. 

These  eggs  are  oval  and  yellow,  paler  at  first,  and  becoming  richer  in  tint  after- 
wards, deposited  on  the  flower  bracts.  On  June  9th  the  httle  yellowish  larvae  with 
dark  heads  appeared,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  captured  several  others  feeding 
in  the  green  and  tender  seed-pods  of  their  food-plant.  It  is  easy  to  detect  a  larva, 
as  the  seed-vessel  containing  it  looks  discoloured ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  that 
they  spun  together  any  covering  for  themselves,  all  I  noticed  were  completely  hid- 
den within  the  seed-pods.  After  a  change  or  two,  the  larvae  became  dirty  whitish 
in  tint,  the  head,  plate  on  second  segment,  and  tip  of  tail,  being  dark.  About 
June  30th  they  were  full  fed,  and  were  then  of  an  uniform  pale  primrose-yellow — 
no  lines — but  the  ordinary  dots  very  small,  brownish,  with  a  few  bristles,  the  head 
brown,  the  horny  plates  on  second  and  thirteenth  segments  scarcely  tinged  with 
brown,'  spiracles  brown.  Soon  after  this  date  they  changed  to  pupae,  but  before 
doing  so,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  they  all  left  their  food,  and  entered  the  earth  j  and 
although  I  searched  diligently,  I  failed  to  find  any  pupae  in  the  ripened  plants 
where  I  had  previously  taken  the  moths,  eggs,  and  larvae. — John  Hellins,  5th  Oct. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  on  the  wing  in  February. — Yesterday  I  was  taking  a 
walk  round  by  Plymouth  Bridge,  and  along  a  stone  embankment,  with  a  warm  sun  on 
it  (the  wind  being  from  the  north),  I  saw  an  example  of  M.  stellatarum  flying  actively. 
I  watched  it  as  it  flew  several  times  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  yards  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  once  it  settled  near  me,  but  I  could  not  fix  my  eye  on  its  place  of  rest  ; 
but  shortly  afterwards  I  saw  it  rise,  and  subsequently  disappear  round  a  bend  of  the 
lane.  I  also  took  a  bee  (one  of  the  Andrenidai)  on  a  Taraxicum  &ower. — B,  Pips' ABD, 
Portland  Square,  Plymouth,  February  lith,  1866, 

Lepidopterous  captures  in  various  localities.  —  North  of  Ireland. — Lohophora 
viretata ;  one  specimen  in  a  fir-wood.  Fiivpithecia  innotata;  one  specimen  flying 
on  a  heathy  mountain.  Charaias  graminis ;  plentiful,  flying  by  day  in  the  long 
gi-ass.  Scapula  alpinalis ;  common  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  along  the  coast 
westward.  Near  London — Pterophorus  acanthodactylus ;  abundant  in  Battersea 
Park,  hovering  at  dusk  over  the  flowers  of  a  kind  of  sage.  Sarrothripa  Eevayana  ; 
one  specimen  beaten  from  hawthorn.  Near  Guildford — Xylina  semibrunnea ; 
one  specimen  at  ivy.  X.  rhizolitha ;  two  specimens  at  ivy. — S.  Canning,  51,  St. 
George's  Square,  S.W. 
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Variation  in  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Davis,  in  this  month's  number  of  the  "  Ento- 
mologist's Monthly  Magazine,"  referring  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Llewelyn's,  gives  a  list 
of  varieties  he  has  observed  ;  and,  believing  the  subject  to  be  one  of  interest  to 
entomologists,  I  append  a  few  notes  on  some  insects  in  my  own  collection,  as  it  is 
only  by  comparing  abnormal  forms  occurring  at  diflferent  times  and  places  that  we 
can  cUminate  varieties,  and  assign  to  them  their  legitimate  weight,  and  that  only. 

I  think,  however,  a  very  jgreat  distinction  should  be  made  between  a  simple 
aberration  from  the  normal  condition  and  an  actual  "  variety"  technically  so  called. 
A  species  may  afford  a  series  of  diversified  examples  vrithout  producing  a  variety ; 
nor  can  malformation,  stunted  or  excessive  growth,  or  mere  lighter  or  darker 
colouring  be  considered  as  indicating  a  departure  from  the  type,  or  being  otherwise 
than  the  result  of  accident.  WoUaston,  in  his  "Variation  of  Species,"  defines 
varieties  as  "various  aberrations  from  their  pecuUar  type,  which  are  sufficiently 
constant  and  isolated  in  their  general  character  to  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
distinct  from  it,"  and  which  have  in  them  "  the  prima-facie  elements  of  stability." 
Of  the  insects  mentioned  below  only  the  examples  of  Vanessa  xirticce  and  V.  cardui 
have  any  appearance  of  being  true  varieties,  and  I  should  like  to  ascertain  if  similar 
forms  have  been  observed  before. 

Vanessa  v/rticce. — A  fine  variety  captured  at  Brixton,  having  the  second  and 
third  costal  spots  on  the  fore-wing  merged  into  one,  the  white  spot  beyond  extending 
to  the  middle  of  the  hind  margin,  and  the  two  central  spots  absent.  Hind-wing 
nearly  totally  suffused  with  black.     Alar  expansion  1"  9'". 

Vanessa  cardui. — A  remarkable  variety, — taken  by  my  late  father  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  having  the  normal  white  oblong  costal  blotch  and  the  dark  markings  in  the 
discoidal  area  absent,  and  the  five  round  black  spots  on  the  hind-wing  replaced  by 
white  ones, — has  been  very  fully  described  by  Mr.  Newman  in  the  Zoologist, 
page  3304. 

Chortolius  Pamphilus. — A  male  taken  at  Wandsworth,  whose  alar  expansion  is 
only  11"',  has  the  black  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  wing  barely  discernable. 

Zygasna  trifolii. — A  specimen  with  all  the  spots  united  in  a  regidar  blotch. 

Zygcena  filipendulcB. — An  example  having  each  pair  of  spots  confluent,  and  the 
upper  basal  spot  expanded  into  a  streak  extending  along  the  costa  to  nearly  the  tip 
of  the  wing. 

Euchelia  jacohceoe, — A  specimen  having  the  red  stripe  near  the  costa  and  the 
two  red  spots  on  the  hind  margin  confluent. — William  Ingall,  Albany  Koad, 
Camberwell,  12th  February,  1866. 

Food  of  Boarmia  rhomhoidaria. — Noticing  that  it  is  very  positively  asserted  in 
the  current  "  Annual"  that  the  above-named  species  will  not  eat  ivy,  and,  indeed, 
*'  inevitably  perishes  if  not  supplied  with  other  pabulum,"  I  send  a  note  to  say  that 
in  this  locaUty,  at  any  rate,  ivy  is  undoubtedly  its  natural  food,  and  the  moths 
are  commonly  found  frequenting  that  plant. — E.  Horton,  Powick,  near  Worcester. 

[At  our  request  Mr.  Horton  has  kindly  forwarded  an  example  of  the  Worces- 
tershire form  of  rhomhoidaria.  We  consider  that  it  is  an  ordinary  type  of  that 
insect. — Eds.] 
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Offer  of  Glyphipteryx  Haworthana. — Thia  insect  will  shortly  be  in  pupa  on  our 
mosses.  I  sball  be  glad  to  forward  a  few  to  any  one  who  may  want  them  on 
receipt  of  a  small  box  and  return  postage.  A  medium  size  pill-box  answers  very 
well. — CiiAS.  Campbell,  4,  Toll-bar  Street,  West  Gorton,  Manchester,  March 
12th,  1866. 

Captures  at  HasJemere. — Riding  one  day  last  August  over  one  of  our  heaths,  I 
suddenly  noticed  a  lot  of  Crambidse  start  up  before  me.  I  soon  found  that  they 
were  hamellus,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  secured  fifty  specimens,  besides  five  C. 
latistrius,  one  Stilbia  anomala,  and  some  Depressaria  umhellana.  They  were  nearly 
all  in  a  space  of  twenty  yai'da  in  extent,  and  hiding  among  the  heath  and  furze 
bushes.     At  a  short  distance  hardly  a  opecimen  was  to  be  found. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  there  again,  but  obtained  only  ten  hamellus  and 
one  latistrius,  that  appearing  to  be  the  regular  proportion  of  the  two  species. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  and  very  near  the  same  place,  I  came  upon  a  spot  which 
swarmed  with  Qelechia  diffinis  and  velocella,  and  secured  one  hundred  of  the  former 
and  forty  of  the  latter.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  turf  in  this  spot  was  covered 
with  plants  of  Rumex  acetoseUa.  The  velocella  were  hiding  among  it,  most  of  the 
di^ms  being  among  some  young  heath. — Chas.  G.  Baekett,  Haslemere. 

Note  on  Oncocera  ahenella. — On  the  9th  June  last  I  met  with  several  specimens 
of  Oncocera  alienella  on  the  side  of  a  sloping  bank.  They  were  among  the  short 
grass,  and  started  up  and  flew  a  short  distance,  like  a  Cramhus,  when]  disturbed. 
They  did  not,  however,  settle  perpendicularly  on  the  grass  culms,  butj^horizontally, 
close  to  the  ground,  and  were  conspicuous  for  a  peculiar  metallic  or  leaden 
appearance  when  at  rest.  I  suppose  I  was  late  for  the  species,  as  nearly  all  I  took 
were  females. — Id. 

A  neiv  locality  for  Pterophorus  paludum. — On  June  10th  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  taking  a  specimen  of  Fterophorus paludum,  flying  among  the  long  grass,  asphodel, 
&c.,  in  a  marsh  on  Woolmer  Forest.  It  was  exceedingly  difl&cult  to  see  on  the 
wing,  and  I  failed  to  find  any  more. — Id. 

Capture  of  Eupithecia  irriguata  at  Haslemere. — In  May  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  two  specimens  of  Eupithecia  irriguata.  One  of  them  was  seated  pug  fashion 
on  a  birch  trunk,  the  other  turned  out  of  a  hedge. — Id. 

Thatch  in  1865. — Thatch  has  again  produced  me  so  many  good  insects  that  it 
really  seems  to  deserve  another  notice. 

In  April  I  met  with  hybernated  specimens  of  Depressa/rvx,  ca/rd/uella,  Teai/iana, 
olerella,  ultimella,  a.rxd.  pastinacella. 

In  July  PyraUs  glaucvnaUs  appeared,  and  plenty  of  EphesUa  elutella,  also 
Tinea  arcella,  Cerostoma  vittella  and  alpella,  Depressaria  rhodoclvrella,  hypericella, 
pulcherimella,  and  iadiella ;  and  olerella  began  to  come  out.  Qelechia  iasaltinella 
was  common  in  thatches  that  I  had  worked  the  previous  year  without  finding  a 
specimen,  and  0.  similis,  sororculella,  and  senectella  occurred. 
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In  Angnst  Depressaria  pimpinella  appeared  on  the  heaths,  and  D.  carduella 
in  its  single  locality,  a  small  shed,  from  the  thatch  of  which  I  could  generally  reckon 
upon  two  or  three  specimens,  while  I  could  find  it  nowhere  else. 

In  September  I  met  with  Simdethis  Pa/riana,  the  only  Tortrix  (.'')  that  I  have  ever 
found  regularly  frequenting  thatch.  It  continued  out  till  November.  I  also  took 
Theristis  caudella  and  Depressaria  ultimella,  as  well  as  Gracilaria  falconipenella. 

Phyllocnistis  saligna,  which  in  1864  was  apparently  confined  to  a  single 
thatch,  was  last  year  plentiful  everywhere,  aa  also  were  the  Lavemce  and  other 
species  mentioned  in  former  papers. — Id, 

Entomological  Society  of  London. — March  5th,  1866. — W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  P.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Messrs.  Guerin-Meneville  and  C.  A.  Boheman, 
returning  thanks  for  their  election  as  Honorary  Members. 

With  respect  to  the  ticking  of  Anobium,  Mr.  Groser  communicated  the  fact 
that  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  had  long  since  recorded  that  he  had  observed  these 
insects  produce  the  sound  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Double- 
day.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Groser,  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  said  that  his  observations 
referred  to  A.  tessellatum* 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  collection  of  insects  from  Hakodadi,  Japan,  and 
remarked  upon  the  striking  prevalence  of  European  genera  ;  many  of  the  species 
strongly  resembled  some  of  those  found  in  Britain,  but  yet  presented  certain  minor 
difiTerences. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  a  small  collection  from  Nagasaki,  formed  by  a 
native. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  beautifully  perfect  nest  of  Vespa  sylvestris  sent  by  Mr. 
Stone ;  also  a  number  of  nests  formed  by  different  species  of  wasps,  the  colonies  of 
which  had  been  deprived  of  their  queens,  and  thus  the  nests  showed  a  tendency  to 
run  into  abnormal  forms,  the  ruling  architects  having  been  removed  ;  these  were 
likewise  from  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  twig  of  mulberry-tree  sent  from  Sanger  by  Capt* 
Alexander,  on  which  were  deposited  a  large  number  of  eggs  of  a  species  of  Asca- 
laphus  or  Myrmeleon ;  the  young  larvce  that  had  emerged  from  their  eggs  were  also 
exhibited.  He  stated  that  these  eggs  were  arranged  in  a  precisely  similar  manner 
to  those  of  the  European  Ascalaphus  macwronius,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Brauer. 
He  remarked  also  on  a  statement  by  Geoffrey  that  recently  emerged  examples  of 
Myrmeleon  formicarius  laid  one  or  two  eggs  which  never  produced  anything. 
According  to  his  own  observation,  Mr.  McLachlan  was  convinced  that  these  so-called 
eggs  were  in  reality  the  meconium,  which,  instead  of  being  voided  in  a  liquid  state, 
here  took  the  form  of  egg-Uke  lumps. 

The  Rev.  0.  Pickard  Cambridge,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  insects  collected 
by  himself  in  Syria,  Greece,  &c. 

Mr.  Edward  Saunders  read  a  catalogue  of  the  species  of  Bwprestidce  collected 
in  Siam  by  the  late  M.  Mouhot ;  there  were  three  new  genera  and  33  new  species. 

*  In  our  report  of  the  February  meeting  (ante  p.  2K))  an  error  has  occurred.  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
doubt  that  the  sound  was  produced  by  Anobutm,  but  was  only  uncertain  as  to  whetlier  it  was  a  ipecial 
call,  or  merely  caused  by  the  action  of  the  insect's  mandibles  upon  the  wood. 
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AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   BRITISH   HOMOPTEBA, 

BY    THE    BEV.    T.    A.    MARSHALL,    M.A. 

(Continued  from  page  252.) 

8. — lasstis  (D)  coronifer,  n.  sp. 

Vertex  pronoto  fere  aequalis  longitudine,  latitudine  sua  inter  oculos 
brevior.  Testaceus,  abdomiuis  basi  supra  et  lateribus  paulo  infuscatis. 
Frons  supra  et  ad  latera  linea  nigra  incurva  margiuata.  Hsec  linea  (in 
vertice  latior),  ibidem  bis  sinuatur,  medio  angulum  rotundum  efficiens  ; 
postice  autem  ramuios  4  curvatos  emittens,  spatia  orbicularia  semi- 
aperta  circum  apicem  designat.  Discus  frontalis  lineas  transversas, 
per  paria  intus  conjunctas,  4  utrinque,  nigras  gerit ;  inferius  nigro 
maculatur :  ad  latera,  extra  limbum  nigrum,  maculae  qusedam  cum 
eodem  limbo  conjunguutiu'.  Hemelytra  fere  concoloria,  cellulis  qui- 
busdam  intus  et  apicem  versus  fusco-limbatis.  Pedes  omnes  nigro 
distincte  maculati ;  tibife  posticse  interdum  apice  fuscas :  tarsi  iidem 
nonnunquam  articulis  apice  infuscatis.     Alae  completse,  hyalinse.      $  . 

Long.  1| ;  alar.  exp.  2|  lin. 

The  black  marks  upon  the  face,  enclosing  pale  spots,  resemble  in 

some  specimens  a  pair  of  sjjectacles  ;  in  others  they  are  more  or  less 

obsolete.  The  vertex  and  pronotum  sometimes  bear  faint 

traces  of  irregular  fulvous  spots.     The  above  characters, 

and  the  distinct  semi-annular  spots  upon  the  legs,  render 

,   this  species  very  distinct.     Abundant  in  one  spot  only 

Vertex  of /.  coronj/er,  l  j  l  j 

Marshall.  of  the  commou  at  Esher,  in  September,  among  grass 
beneath  gorse  bushes.  All  my  specimens  whose  sex  is  discernible  are 
females. 

9. — lassus  {D.)  abdominalis.  Fab. 

Supra  pallide  viridis,  nitidus ;  subtus  niger.  Vertex  pronoto 
sequalis  longitudine,  sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  paulo  brevior.  Frons 
supra  nigra,  utrinque  flavo  auguste  striata ;  inferius  flava ;  apex  lineis 
duabus  approximatis,  lougitudinalibus,  nigris.  Hemelytra  abdomini 
aequalia,  opaca,  malino-viridia ;  membranae  hyalinse  cellulae  apicales 
transversim  leviter  infuscatae.  Alae  apice  sub-fumosae,  nervi  infuscati. 
Abdomen  nigrum,  apice  plus  minus  testaceum.  Pedes  flavi ;  femora 
postica  ad  spinarum  basin  nigro-punctata,  subtus  nigro-lineata ;  femora 
antica  basi  nigra  v.  nigro-punctata  ;  tibiae  posticae  apice,  tarsorum  pos- 
ticorum  articulus  primus  praeter  basin,  secimdus   et  tertius  toti,  nigri. 

Long.  2 ;  alar.  exp.  85  lin. 
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Cercopis  ahdominalis,  Fab.,  S.  R.,  p.  98. 

Oicada  dbdominalis,  Fall.,  Hem.,  2,  p.  31, 

lassus  abdominalis,  Flor,  R.  L.,  2,  p.  251. 

Cicada  hicolor.  Fab.,  Ent.  Syst.,  4,  40,  55. 

?  Aph'odes pallidipennis.  Curt.,  B.  E.,  683,  text,  no.  7  (iiisuflGl- 

eiently  characterised). 
Thamnotettix  juvencm  of  Brit.  Mus.  Coll.,  nee  Hardy,  Tynes. 
Trans.  1,  425. 
The  head  and  prouotum  of  dried  sjjeciraens  turn  yellow,  and  the 
hemelytra  ouly^preserve  the  delicate  green  colour  of  the  living  insect. 
Found  locally  in  great  profusion  in  damp  meadows,  but  only  in  certain 
years.     Very  numerous  in  1864  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Soare.     Less  frequent  on  Wimbledon  Common  in  1865. 

Note. — To  this  section  belongs,  perhaps,  lasstts  cMorizans,  Hardy 
M.S.,  a  fine  species  from  Scotland,  examples  of  which,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  this  insect,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  any  infor- 
mation about  it.  It  appears  from  a  hasty  inspection  to  be  about  2^ 
lines  long ;  the  head  and  pronotum  are  j^ellow,  and  the  hemelytra  pale 
green.  See  Walker's  Cat.  of  Brit.  Mus.  Homopt.  No.  100  (lassus), 
where  I.  assimilis  Ahr.  For.  17,  15  is  given  as  a  synonym.  The  latter, 
however,  is  Pediopsis  virescens,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  fig.  in  Ahrens 
Fn.,  1.  c,  as  well  as  from  the  words  "  Vertice  brevissimo,''  applicable 
only  to  a  Byihoscopus  or  Pediopsis.  To  increase  the  confusion,  there 
is  an  insect  described  as  Cicada  assimilis  by  Fallen,  Kongl.  Vet.  Ac. 
nya  Handl.,  1806.  p.  22,  and  Hemipt.,  part  2,  p.  35,  which  is  certainly 
a  DeltocepJialv^,  and  is  wrongly  quoted  by  Ahrens  as  identical  with  his 
lassus  (Pediopsis)  assimilis.  See  also  Flor,  R.  L.  vol'  2,  p.  253  (Z 
assimilis).  I  conclude  only  from  these  descriptions  that  the  Scotch 
species  in  question  is  not  assimilis  Ahr.,  nor  yet  assimilis  Fall.,  Flor, 

10. — lassus  (D.)  vitripennis,  Flor  ? 
Flavo  vel  viridi-fuscus ;  abdomen  supra  nigrum,  lateribus  flavis. 
Vertex  sure  inter  oculos  latitudini  et  pronoto  fere  sequalis.  Frona 
brunnea,  utrinque  flavo-caneellata ;  apex  supra  lineolis  2  transversis 
incurvis,  quarum  superior  ocellos  connectit.  Hemelytra  abdomine 
longiora,  apice  rotundata,  parum  angustata,  pellucida,  nervis  pallida 
flavis ;  membranso  cellula  apicalis  media  macula  obscure  fusca.  Alse 
apice  8ub-fumosa9.  Pedes  pallidi,  unguiculis  nigricantibus ;  tarsi  postici 
prseter  basin  nigri.     Femora  nigro-punctata  et  lineata. 

Long,  la — If  line. 
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I.  viti'ipennis,  Flor,  E.  L.,  2,  p.  255. 
A  single  example,  apparently  of  this  species,  is  in  tlie  collection  of 
T.  Gr.  Bold,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  one  of  the  few  entomologists  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  Somoptera. 

11. — lass  us  (Z).)  pascuellus,  Fall. 
I.  abdominali,  Fab.,  sub-similis,  minor.  Supra  pallide  viridis,  vel 
viridi-flavus,  capite  magis  flavescente :  subtus  niger,  flavo-varius.  Vertex 
sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  et  pronoto  longior ;  apex  supra  striolis  2 
fuscis,  brevibus,  antice  conniventibus.  Frons  brunneo-cancellata,  can- 
cellis  saepe  plus  minus  obsoletis.  Heraelytra  feminae  abdomen  longi- 
tudine  aequantia,  maris  longiora,  pellucida,  nervis  pallidioribus.  Corii 
margo  externus  a  basi  ad  medium  et  ultra  flavo-albidus.  Abdominis 
segmenta  basalia  plus  minus  nigra,  vel  abdomen  nigrum,  apice  testaceum. 
Pedes  testacei ;  tibiae  saepe  nigro-punctatse :  femora  antica  obscure 
nigro-bi-annuiata  ;  postica  subtus  nigro-lineata. 

Long.  \\ ;  alar.  exp.  2\ — 2f  lin. 
Cicada pascuella,  Fall.,  Hem.,  2.  p.  32. 
lassus  pascuellus,  Flor,  R.  L.  2,  p.  253. 
Thamnotettix  juvencm,  Hardy,   Tynes,   Trans.,   1,  p.  425 ;    nee  Brit. 

Mus.  Col. 
Abundant  from  July  to  October  in  the  northern  and  midland 
counties ;  less  common  in  the  London  district. 

12, — lassus  (D.)  maculiceps,  Boh. 

Breviusculus,  niger,  supra  sordide  testaceus,  nitidus.  Vertex  fere 
sua  inter  oculos  latitudine  et  pronoto  brevior ;  versus  apicem  maculis 
2  magnis  rotundatis,  et  in  ipso  apice  2  minutis  approximatis,  nigris  ;  in 
margine  etiam  frontis  prope  oculos  punctum  utrinque  minimum,  nigrum. 
Frons  vel  testacea,  medio  nigra,  utrinque  pallido-cancellata  ((5^),  vel 
testacea  immaculata  (  ?  ) .  Hemelytra  ( cJ )  abdomine  longiora,  (  $  ) 
breviora  apice  rotundata,  immaculata ;  nervus  costalis  a  basi  ad  apicem 
fere  infuscatus  ;  clavi  margines  tenuiter  fusci.  Pedes  testacei ;  femora 
basi  nigro-varia ;  tibiae  posticae  nigrse,  basi  et  latere  externo  testaceae ; 
spinulae  pallidae ;  tarsi  antici  testacei,  unguibus  nigris  ;  postici  nigri, 
basi  testacei.      ^  ?  .  Long.  1^  ;  alar.  exp.  2i  lin. 

Deltoceph.  macioliceps,   Boh.,    Ofvers.    1847,   p.    264.    No.    2,   Handl. 

1847,  p.  25. 

This  well  marked  species  occurs  sparingly  on  the  dry  and  open 
parts  of  Wimbledon  Common,  where  I  took  it  in  July,  associated  with 
pulicarh-,  Fall. 
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13. — lassus  (D.)  pulicaris,  Fall. 

DeltocepTialorimi  minimus.  Cseruleo-niger,  nitidus,  supra  brunneus, 
obsolete  fusco  varius.  Vertex  triente  brevior  quam  sua  inter  oculos 
latitude,  pronoto  jequalis  longitudliie ;  quam  apud  ca^teras  species 
obtusior.  Hemelytra  vel  abdomine  longiora,  vel  abbreviiita,  membraua 
contracta.  Pedes  nigri ;  genua,  tibia?  late,  tai'sorum  articuli  anguste, 
basi  nigri : — sed  pedes  interdum  plus  minus  testacei.  Segmenta  abdo- 
minalia  (  $  )  nonnuuquam  albido-marginata.      ,^  ?  . 

Long.  1 ;  alar.  exp.  2  lin. 
Cicada  pulicaris,  Fall.,  Hem.  2  p.  34. 
I.  jmlicaris,  Flor,  R.  L.,  2.  p.  266. 

Deltocephalm  melanopsis,  Hardy,  Tynes.  Trans.  1.  p.  247. 
Phrynomorphus  nitidus  (partim),  Brit.  Mus.  Coll. 
Common  on  dry  grassy  banks  from  June  to  September. 

{To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THREE  LITTLE-KNOWN  SPECIES  of  BRITISH  HEMEROBID^. 
BY   E.    m'LACHLAK,    F.L.S. 

Having  been  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the  British  species  of 
Hemerohidce  and  allied  families,  preparatory  to  a  Monograph  of  the 
species  which  T  intend  to  work  out  in  the  same  manner  as  that  followed 
in  the  Trichoptera,  I  have  been  for  some  time  aware  of  the  existence 
in  this  country  of  three  species  omitted  in  Dr.  Hagen's  synopsis  of  the 
British  species,  published  in  the  Entomologist's  Annual  for  1858  ;  and  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  those  readers  of  this  Magazine 
who  attend  to  this  subject,  a  short  account  of  these  three  species,  all  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale. 

1. — Sisyra  Dalii,  McLachlan. 

Semerohim  nitididus,  (Dale)  "Walker,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Neurop.,  pt. 
2,  p.  296,  61 ;  nee.  Fab. ;  nee.  Stephens. 

Castane.a:  antennis  rufo-fuscis ;  oculis  nigris ;  abdomine  nigro-fusco; 
pedihus  pallidis ;  alis  anticis  testaceo-hyalinis,  venulis  nonnullis  transver- 
salihus  medium  versus  fur cisque  marginalihus  fuscis  aut  fusco-nehulosis  ; 
posticis  pallidiorihus .     Eocp.  alar.  6  lin. 

In  size  rather  larger  than  S.fuscata,  F.,  and  8.  terminalis^  Dale; 
can  be  distinguished  from  both  by  its  castaneous  head  and  thorax,  by 
the  testaceous  thit  of  the  anterior  wings,  and  by  the  presence  in  these 
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of  several  (3  to  5)  trausvcrse  veins  placed  irregularly  rather  before  the 
middle,  which  transverse  veins,  with  others  placed  nearer  the  base,  are 
distinctly  darker ;  a  peculiarity  shared  also  by  the  small  marginal  and 
other  furcations,  especially  at  the  points  where  the  veins  divide,  hence 
the  wings  appear  slightly  spotted.  Infuscata  there  is  very  rarely  more 
than  one  transverse  vein  in  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  in  terminalis 
these  veins  are  almost  entirely  absent ;  the  former  is  also  at  once  sepa- 
rable by  its  universally  darker  colour,  and  the  latter  by  its  great 
pallidity,  and  by  the  pale  tips  of  the  antennae. 

This  species  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Dale  at  Grianville's  Wootton, 
and  also  at  Ambleside.     It  appears  to  be  unknown  on  the  Continent. 

2.—IIemerobius  pellucidus,  (Dale)  Walker,  Brit.  Mus.   Cat,  Neurop., 
pt.  2,  p.  284,  19  (1853). 

Semerobius  fuscescens,  Wallengren,  Ofversigt  af  Kongl.  Vetens- 
kaps-Akademiens  Forhandlingar,  1863  (published  in  1864),  p,  22,  10. 

This  little  species  is  of  the  same  size  as  S.  elegans,  Steph.  (==  -H". 
Marshami,  Steph.,  =  Mucropalpus pygmcBus,  Eambur), which  at  first  sight 
it  greatly  resembles.  A  closer  examination  will  show,  however,  that  in 
H.  elegans  the  longitudinal  veins  in  the  anterior  wings  are  delicately 
spotted  with  white,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  pellucidus ;  but  there 
is  a  more  important  structural  difference  in  the  neuration,  for  H.  elegans 
possesses  only  two  sectores  radii,  whereas  in  pellucidus  there  are  three. 
The  transverse  veins  are  somewhat  clouded,  but  otherwise  the  wings  are 
remarkably  pellucid ;  in  elegans  the  anterior  wings  are  more  or  less 
clouded  and  spotted  with  grey. 

According  to  "Wallengren's  description  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
t\ioX  \\\&  fuscescens  is  identical  viit]x  pellucidus  ;  for  the  comparison  he 
draws  between  pygmceus  (elegans)  and  fuscescens  answers  precisely  to 
our  insect.     He  says  that  it  is  found  here  and  there  on  pine  trees. 

Mr.  Dale  tells  me  that  pellucidus  is  found  at  Grianville's  Woot- 
ton, Dorsetshire,  but  was  more  common  formerly  than  at  present. 

3. — Hemerobius  dipterus,  Burmeiater,  Handb.  Ent.  2,  p.  973,  1 ;    Curtis 
Trans  Ent.  Soc.  London,  new  series,  vol.  3,  p.  56. 

This  most  singular  insect  may  at  once  be  known  by  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  posterior  wings,  these  organs  being  reduced  to  two 
minute  lobes.  As  I  have  not  the  specimen  before  me  at  the  present 
moment,  1  cannot  give  a  detailed  description  here.  One  singular  charac- 
ter may  be  worthy  of  notice,  viz.,  that  the  anterior  wings  are  so  formed, 
that  above  they  present  a  very  convex  surface,  and  correspondingly 
concave  beneath. 
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It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  species  on  the  Continent.  The  only- 
known  British  example  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dale  near  Langport,  Somer- 
set, at  the  end  of  June,  1843. 

S..  ocliraceus,  Wesmael,  is  a  discovery  made  since  the  publication 
of  the  "  Synopsis :"  vide  Ent.  Ann.  1863,  p.  137. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  according  to  the  types,  H.  humuli 
of  Stephens  (111.  p.  108,  7)  is  not  the  Liunsean  species  of  that  name, 
but  a  small  pale  form  of  H.  nervosus,  Fab. ;  whereas  3.  lutescens, 
affinis,  paganus,  apiealis,  subfasciatus,  irroratus,  and  marginatus,  of 
Stephens,  are  all  forms  of  the  true  humuli. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  PifFard,  I  have  just  added  to  my 
collection  a  British  example  of  Drepanopferyx  pJialcenoides,  taken  at 
Windermere,  by  Mr.  Strouvelle,  of  Wiudermere  College.  This  insect, 
though  common  on  the  Continent,  is  very  I'are  here ;  I  believe  that 
all  the  native  specimens  have  occurred  either  in  the  north  of  England 
or  south  of  Scotland. 


ON  SOME  PECULIARITIES   IN    THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF  HEMIPTEBA— 

HETEROPTEBA. 

BY    J.     W.    DOITGLAS, 

During  the  critical  examination  of  the  Heteroptera,  two  kinds  of 
variation  from  typical  structure  came  under  my  notice. 

\st.  Abnormal  structure  of  antennae.  —  In  the  section  Lygceina 
examples  frequently  occur  having  one  of  the  antennae  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  in  every  such  case  the  shorter  one  has  3  instead  of  4  joints. 
The  first  and  terminal  joints  are  of  the  usual  form,  the  last  generally 
slightly  shorter  than  usual  in  the  respective  species,  but  sometimes 
longer,  the  second  joint  about  half  as  long  again  as  in  the  other  antenna, 
and  the  joint  corresponding  to  the  3rd  in  the  ordinary  form  wholly 
wanting.  The  result  is  that  the  antenna,  although  it  has  but  three 
joints,  is  longer  than  if  the  joints  were  of  the  normal  length,  yet  is 
perceptibly  shorter  than  the  other  antenna ;  it  is  dwarfed  but  not 
deformed.  This  peculiarity  never  extends  to  both  of  the  antennae;  itoccurs 
as  often  on  the  left  side  as  on  the  right,  and  is  not  confined  to  either 
sex,  and  the  insects  so  affected  are  in  other  respects  perfectly  developed. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  is,  that  it  is  always  the  3rd  joint  that  is 
wanting ;  the  impression  produced  on  the  observer  is  that  Nature, 
having  been  short  of  material,  had  yet  determined  to  produce  the 
terminal  joint  as  essential  to  the  functions  of  the  antenna,  and  had 
endeavoured   to   do  the  best  she  could  under  the  circumstances  by 
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lengthening  the  2nd  joint  and  suppressing  the  3rd.  At  what  period  of 
the  insect's  life  this  adaptation  occurred,  and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances inducing  it,  are  the  points  for  investigation. 

The  species  of  Lygmna  in  which  the  peculiarity  has  been  observed 
are  Calyptonotus  pini,  O.  pedestris,  ScolopostetJius  pictus,  S.  adjunctus,  S. 
affinis,  8.  contractus,  Peritreclms  luniger,  Drymus  sylvaticiis,  D.  pilijjes, 
Rhyparochromus  dilatatus,  R.  prcetextatus,  R.  antennafus,  Hypnophilus 
micropterus,  Stygnocoris  sahulosm,  Nysius  thymi,  and  IscJmodemua 
sahuleti. 

Tlie  aberration  probably  occurs  in  other  species  of  this  section, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  recorded  of  any  before.*  In  other 
sections  it  is  rarely  seen ;  indeed  I  have  only  observed  it  in  one  indi- 
vidual of  Alydus  calcaratus  {Goreind)  ;  but  an  analogous  difference  of 
structure  sometimes  occurs  in  the  section  Seutatina,  where,  in  single 
specimens  of  the  following  species, — Seliirus  hicolor,  S.  alhomarginatus, 
Tropicoris  rufipes, — one  antenna  has  but  4  instead  of  5  joints ;  the 
normal  4th  being  suppressed,  the  3rd  elongated,  and  the  terminal  one 
of  the  proper  form  and  size  or  even  lengthened,  joined  to  it ;  the  entire 
organ,  nevertheless,  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

In  the  three  sections  mentioned  another  kind  of  irregularity  in  the 
formation  of  the  antennae  sometimes  happens,  as  I  have  observed  in 
single  instances.  Here  one  of  the  antennae  has  one  joint  less  than  its 
fellow,  but  it  is  the  ordinary  terminal  one  that  is  wanting,  and  the  one 
that  does  duty  for  it  has  not  assumed  its  form.  In  a  Tropicoris  rufipes 
{Seutatina)  the  3rd  joint  is  shortened  and  thickened,  the  4th  much 
elongated  and  somewhat  thickened.  In  a  Syromastes  marginatus 
(Coreiwa),  the  3rd  joint  is  slightly  lengthened  and  thickened  towards 
the  end.  In  a  Gastrodes  ferrugineus  (Lygceina)  the  2nd  and  3rd  joints 
are  both  elongated  and  thickened. 

I  have  seen  two  examples  of  malformation  of  another  kind,  each 
pertaining  only  to  one  antenna.  In  an  Enoplops  scaplia  the  first  two 
joints  of  the  left  antenna  are  of  the  usual  form  and  size,  but  the  3rd  is 
extremely  short,  and  the  4th,  instead  of  having  a  slender  base,  is 
abruptly  anchylosed  with  the  3rd,  so  that  the  junction  of  the  two  is  not 
perceptible ;  the  4th  is  also  shorter  and  smaller  than  usual,  and  the 
apex  is  obtusely  rounded.  In  a  Plinthisus  hrevipennis  the  left  antenna 
is  very  short,  the  2nd  joint  of  it  is  shortened  and  abruptly  clavate  at 
the  apex,  which  is  somewhat  distorted,  and  to  it  is  anchylosed  one 
stout,  almost  cylindrical  joint,  instead  of  two  each  with  a  fine  base,  as 
in  the  other  antenna. 

•  Except  by  Mr.  Bold  In  Scolopoitcthut  offinit.  (See  ante,  p.  2li7.) 
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There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  last  two  classes  of  malfor- 
mation are  the  consequences  of  injuries  received  while  the  insects  were 
in  the  penultimate  state  ;  but  for  the  first-mentioned  kind  of  aberration 
I  hesitate  to  offer  a  hypothesis.  I  have  not  detected  the  suppression 
of  a  joint  of  one  of  the  antennae  in  any  other  section  than  the  three 
above-mentioned  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  if  it  has  been 
noticed  by  others  in  these  or  other  sections. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BRITISH  FAUNA  (HEMIPTERA). 

BT  J.  W.  DOUGLAS  AND  JOHN  SCOTT. 

(ConUnued  from  page  220.) 

Pamtlt  12.— PSALLIDJE. 

Genus  4. — Sthenakus,  Fieb. 

Species  2. — Sthenarus  Roseri. 

Capsus  Eoseei,  R.  Sehf.  Wanz.  iv.  78,  fig.  407  (1839.)     Mei/er,  Caps. 
105,  94  (1843).     KirscU.  Caps.  87,  115  (1855). 

Capsds  (Capsus)  Eoseei,  Flor.,  Ehyn.  Liv.  i.  560,  53  (1860). 

Sthenaeus  Eoseei,  Fieh.,  Europ.  Hem.  309,  1  (1861). 

Orange-yellow,  clothed  with  fine  depressed  golden-yellow  hairs. 

Head — black.  Antennce,  1st  and  2nd  joints  black  ;  3rd  and  4th  reddish 
brown,  the  base  of  each  narrowly  black.     Rostrum  black. 

Thorax — Pronotum  reddish-yellow,  finely  wrinkled  transversely,  the 
hinder  margin  of  the  callosities,  a  central  line  and  the  posterior 
margin  blackish-brown.  Scutellum  black.  Elytra  orange  yellow  ; 
Clavus,  inner  margin  narrowly  black  ;  disk  from  thence  to  the 
nerve  suflused  with  blackish  ;  Gorium  in  the  middle  with  a  large, 
somewhat  triangular,  black  patch  between  the  1st  nerve  and  the 
claval  suture,  extending  to  the  posterior  margin ;  Cuneus  red  ; 
Membrane  blackish  brown,  between  the  apex  of  the  cuneus  and 
the  lesser  cell-nerve  whitish  ;  cell-nerves  reddish,  narrowly  mar- 
gined with  whitish,  lesser  cell  white.  Legs,  1st  pair  reddish 
yellow ;  tihi(B  at  the  apex  blackish ;  tarsi  yellow ;  3rd  joint  and 
claws  black  (2nd  and  3rd  pair  of  legs  of  the  specimen  wanting). 

Length  1^  line. 
"We  have  only  seen  a  single  ^  example  of  this  species,  which  was 

taken  by  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Marshall  at  Battersea.     It  was  submitted  for 

determination  to  Dr.  Fieber,  who  returned  it  as  a  variety  of  Stlieiiarus 
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Boseri.  The  typical  form,  according  to  Fieber  and  Flor,  has  the  head, 
pronotum,  antennae,  and  scutellum  black.  Dr.  Fieber  also  points  out 
to  us  in  a  letter  that  the  Oapsus  saliceticola  of  St^l  is  a  variety  of  the 
above  with  black  pronotum  and  elytra. 

Family  13.— CAPSID.^. 

Genus  2. — Agalliastes. 

Species. — Agalliastes  "Wilkinsoni,  Douglas  and  Scott. 
Black.     Elytra  clothed  with  very  short,  depressed,  yellowish  hairs. 

Tibicd  without  black   spots.       $  Elytra   generally   undeveloped,   not 

covering  more  than  half  the  abdomen  ;  clavus  not  distinct ;  cuneus  and 

membrane  wanting. 

Head  — shining.  Antennce,  1st  joint  black,  apex  pale  yellow  ;  2nd  pitchy 
brown  ;  3rd  and  4th  brownish -yellow,  3rd  at  the  base  piceous. 
Bostrum  pitchy-brown,  1st  joint  and  the  apex  of  the  4th  black. 

Thorax — Bronotum  in  the  $  with  an  X  shaped  depression  between  the 
callosities  ;  in  the  $  the  disk  posteriorly  wrinkled  transversely. 
Scutellum  with  a  transverse  channel  in  front,  the  anterior  portion 
very  convex ;  posteriorly  flattish-convex,  level  with  the  clavus. 
Elytra — Clavus  pitchy  brown,  somewhat  shagreened.  Corium  and 
cuneus  pitchy  brown,  the  anterior  and  inner  margin  of  the  latter 
darker ;  Membrane  pitchy -brown,  iridescent ;  cell-nerves  white, 
narrowly  margined  on  both  sides  with  brown.  Le^s — thighshlack, 
apex  brownish  yellow  ;  tibics  brownish  yellow,  with  longish,  erect, 
somewhat  spinose  black  hairs,  but  without  black  spots;  tarsi 
brownish-yellow,  3rd  joint  and  claws  brown. 

Length  (^  li,   ?  I  line. 
Mr.  T.  Wilkinson,  after  whom  we  name  the  species,  has  met  with 

it  in  some  numbers  at  Scarborough,  amongst  moss  at  the  roots  of  Gon- 

vallaria  hifoUa  ,  in  May  and  June. 

It  is  very  closely  allied  to  A.  pulicarius,  but  may  at  once  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  species  by  the  absence  of  the  black  spots  on  the  tibiae. 

It  should  stand  as  the  first  species  in  the  genus  in  our  Volume. 

Species  4. — Agalliastes  albipennis,  Fall. 

Phytocokis  albipennis  Fall.  Hem.  Suec.  i.  107,  59  (1829).     Hahn. 

Wanz.  ii.  91,  p.  177  (1839). 
Capstts  albipennis,  H.  Schf.,  Nom.  Ent.  i.  82  (1835).     Meyer,  Caps. 

79,  56  (1843).     Kirsckb.  Caps.  92,  127  (1855). 
Capstjs  (Capsus)  albipennis,  Flor,  Rhyn.  Liv.  i.  598,  78  (1860). 
Agalliastes  albipennis,  Fieb.  Europ.  Hem.  311,  2  (1861). 
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Grey  or  greyish  black,  with  longish,  depressed,  silvery  white  hairs. 

(^  narrower  and  more  elongate  than  the   ^  .     Tihice  with  large  black 

spots. 

Head — black.  Groxmi ;  hinder  margin  broadly  brownish  yellow.  An- 
tenncB,  1st  and  2nd  joints  black,  the  apical  half  of  the  latter  yellow ; 
3rd  and  4th  yellow.  Rostrum,  yellow  or  brownish  yellow,  tip 
black. 

Thorax  — Pronotum  pale  or  dark  grey,  more  or  less  suffused  with  blackish 
gray  on  the  sides  and  in  front  to  behind  the  callosities.  Scutellum 
black,  basal  angles  orange  yellow  or  yellow.  Elytra — clavus  inner 
margin  fi'om  the  scutellar  angle  to  the  apex  black,  the  colour 
extending  for  a  little  way  upon  the  disk  ;  disk  blackish  gray. 
Corium,  anterior  margin  pale  grey,  or  with  the  apex  more  or  less 
blackish  gray ;  disk  between  the  1st  nerve  and  the  inside  of  the 
anterior  margin  white,  occasionally  more  or  less  suffused  with 
blackish  grey  ;  towards,  and  at  the  apex,  between  the  1st  nerve  and 
the  claval  suture  blackish  grey,  darkest  towards  the  apex  ;  Guneus 
white  at  the  base,  the  apex  broadly  black  ;  Membrane  blackish, 
iridescent,  between  the  apex  of  the  cuneus  and  the  lesser  cell  a 
somewhat  triangular  white  patch  ;  cell  nerves  white,  cells  brown  ; 
inner  marginal  nerve  brown-black.  Le^s — thiglis  black ;  1st  and 
2nd  pairs  at  the  apex  frequently  piceous  ;  tibics  brownish-yellow 
with  large  black  spots,  and  long,  erect,  somewhat  spinose,  black 
hairs,  the  base  narrowly  black  ;  tarsi  brownish  yellow ;  3rd  joint 
and  claws  piceous. 

Abdomen — black.  Length  <^  1|,   $   1-|  line. 

"Several  examples  taken  at  the  side  of  the  bridge  between  Havant 
and  Hay  ling  Island,  on  Artemisia  maritima,  in  September  (^Douglas'). 
Immature  specimens  are  of  a  uniform  pale  gray  colour. 

Family  14a.— BOTHYNOTIDJE. 

Qenus — Bothtnottjs,  Fieb. 

(J  Longish  oval,  sides  almost  straight ;    $  broad  oval,  with  unde- 
veloped elytra. 

Head — viewed  from  above  short,  vertical  in  front,  2|  times  wider  across 
the  eyes  than  long,  posteriorly  produced  into  a  short  neck,  its 
sides  very  convex.  Crown  almost  horizontal,  flattish-convex. 
Olypeus  convex,  nearly  parallel  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
eyes  ;  apex  in  a  line  with  the  base  of  the  antennae ;  antenniferous 
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processes  very  short,  in  a  line  with  the  underside  of  the  eyes 
Face  triangular,  central  lobe  broad,  longish,  convex,  produced 
beyond  the  clypeua ;  side  lobes  short,  somewhat  triangular,  and 
slightly  rounded  outwardly.  Antenna  shorter  than  the  body 
1st  joint  cylindrical,  a  little  longer  than  the  head,  its  entire  length 
reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  face ;  2nd  2\  times  longer  than 
the  first,  in  the  ^  stoutish,  almost  cylindrical,  in  the  ?  slightly 
clavate ;  3rd  and  4th  filiform,  together  shorter  than  the  2nd  ;  4th 
I  of  the  3rd.  JEyes  \QYy  prominent,  projecting  considerably  beyond 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  pronotum ;  viewed  from  above  hemi- 
spheric, from  the  side  oval.  Rostrum  short,  reaching  to  the  end 
of  the  mesosternum. 
TliorcuK — Pronotum  trapeziform,  1§  time  as  broad  on  the  posterior 
margin  as  long ;  anterior  margin  in  the  ^J  almost  straight,  and 
with  a  raised  collar ;  behind  the  latter  a  transverse  depressed 
space  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  deep  curved  channel,  its  extremi- 
ties terminating  a  little  within  the  anterior  angles ;  in  the  $  the 
collar  is  flat ;  sides  straight ;  posterior  margin  in  the  ^  straight 
across  the  scutellum,  rounded  towards  and  at  the  hinder  angles ; 
disk  convex,  very  much  deflected  to  the  head  from  in  a  line  with 
the  base  of  the  elytra ;  in  the  ?  the  posterior  margin  is  slightly 
concave  across  the  scutellum,  and  somewhat  raised  ;  disk  hori- 
zontal, almost  flat  as  far  as  the  channel.  Scutellum  triangular, 
equilateral,  convex,  raised  above  the  clavus,  with  a  transverse 
channel  in  front,  the  anterior  portion  concealed  beneath  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  pronotum.  Elytra  in  the  ^  longer  than  the 
abdomen,  in  the  $  undeveloped,  without  cuneus  or  membrane  ; 
Clavus  convex,  deflected  to  the  corium  ;  Corium  in  the  $  almost 
flat,  anterior  margin  slightly  reflexed ;  in  the  ?  elevated  towards 
the  apex  of  the  clavus  ;  Ctmeus  long,  triangidar.  JOeffs  thin  ; 
thigJis  of  almost  equal  thickness,  somewhat  cylindrical ;  tarsi,  3rd 
pair,  1st  and  2nd  joints  of  almost  equal  length ;  2nd  shortest. 

Figure  3  (c?  &  ?  )  Ent.  Ann.  1866. 

Species  — Bothtnotits  Minei,  Eieb. 

BoTHTXOTTJS  MiNKi,  Fieh.  "Wiener  Entomol.  Monatschrift,  viii.  77, 
Taf.  2,  fig.  7  (1864). 

(^  Shining,  pitchy  black,  or  with  a  faint  greenish-brown  tinge ; 
clothed  with  fine,  erect,  pale  yellowish  hairs.     Legs  red. 
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Head — black ;  Face,  side  lobes  reddish,  Antennce  pitchy  brown, 
sparingly  clothed  Avith  longish,  very  fine,  pale  yellowish  hairs. 
nostrum  piceous. 

Thorax — Pronotum  black,  rugose,  thickly  and  very  deeply  punctate, 
the  depressed  portion  alone  smooth  and  somewhat  convex.  Scu- 
tellum  black,  wrinkled  transversely,  depressed  in  the  centre  at  the 
transverse  channel.  Elytra  somewhat  diaphanous ;  Clavtis  pitchy 
black,  finely  wrinkled  transversely  ;  Corium  pitchy- yellow,  the 
anterior  margin,  1st  nerve,  and  a  narrow  space  adjoining  the  clavus 
pitchy-browu  ;  Cuneus  pitchy  or  reddish  brown  ;  anterior  margin 
at  the  base  rounded,  and  leaving  a  small  but  distinct  notch ; 
Membrane  pitchy-brown,  finely  but  irregularly  wrinkled  longi- 
tudinally, clothed  with  very  fine  short  hairs ;  cell-nerves  black. 
Legs— thighs  and  tihice  red,  the  latter  narrowly  brownish  at  the 
apex  ;  tarsi  brown ;  claws  reddish. 

Abdomen  pitchy-black,  clothed  with  fine,  pale  yellowish  hairs. 

Length  2—2^  lines. 

5  Black,  shining,  clothed  with  fiue,  erect,  yellowish  hairs.      Legs 
very  pale  reddish  yellow. 

Head — reddish ;  Crown  with  a  slightly  curved  blackish  line  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  extending  to  the  inside  of  the  antenniferous 
processes ;  Face,  central  lobe  black.  Antennce,  1st  joint  reddish 
or  brownish  yellow,  base  and  apex  narrowly  blackish ;  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  pitchy-black. 

Thorax — Pronotum  rugose,  the  punctures  deeper  than  in  the  ^ .  Scu- 
tellum  wrinkled  transversely,  with  a  faint  central  keel  extending 
from  the  apex  to  the  transverse  channel,  disk  depressed  on  either 
side  next  the  latter.  Elytra  undeveloped,  without  cuneus  or  mem- 
brane ;  Clavus  and  Corium  rugose,  anterior  margin  of  the  latter 
thickened,  apex  rounded.  Legs — thighs  very  pale  reddish-yellow  ; 
tibiae  pale  yellow,  clothed  with  somewhat  erect,  fine,  yellowish 
hairs  ;  tarsi  and  claws  pitchy -brown. 

Abdomen  entirely  black,  clothed  with  pale  yellowish  hairs  ;  Connexivum 
broad,  perpendicular,  and  somewhat  reflexed  inwardly. 

Length  If  line. 

Pour  specimens  of  this  insect  were  taken  in  July  last  bji  Mr.  D. 
Sharp,  on  the  hills  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  at  a  height 
of  about  1500  feet. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  COLLECTING,  MANAGEMENT,  &c.  {LEPIDOPTERA.) 

BT   H.    G.    KNAGGS,   M.D. 

THE  CATERPILLAR  STATE  {continued  from  page  Hi). 

MANAGEMENT — Feeding. 

The  kind  of  food  having  been  determiaed  upon,  a  few  hints  as  to  collecting  it, 
&c.,  may  be  added.  As  a  general  rule  food,  like  fruit,  shonld  be  gathered  early  in 
the  naorning,  and  if  conveyed  any  distance,  packed  very  lightly.  When,  however, 
intended  for  juvenile  larvae  which  are  being  reared  on  the  air-tight  principle,  it  must 
not  be  plucked  until  the  morning  sun  has  dispelled  the  dew  from  its  surfaces  ; 
though  for  more  advanced  individuals,  when  fed  in  ventilated  situations,  this  same 
dew,  or  the  moisture  caused  by  a  shower  or  even  by  the  water  tap,  gives  an 
invigorating  fillip  to  the  appetite  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  healthful.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  when  food  is  too  wet  the  quickest  plan  to  dry  it  is : — having 
placed  it  in  a  towel,  the  four  corners  of  which  are  held  in  one's  hand,  to  swing  it 
round  and  round,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  extra  dampness  by  centrifugal  force, 
whereby  the  plant  is  not  bruised,  as  would  be  the  case  if  shaking  were  resorted  to 
to  dislodge  the  moisture :  or  it  may  be  dried  nicely  in  the  draught  caused  by 
opening  a  window-sash  two  or  three  inches,  and  placing  the  food  half  a  foot  inside 
the  window. 

The  more  mature  foliage  is  generally  chosen  by  larvae,  but  by  no  means 
invariably  so,  since  many  appear  to  prefer  the  young  tender  shoots,  and  of  course 
in  some  cases  even  unexpanded  buds. 

Nearly  all  larvae  like  their  food  healthy  and  fresh  :  but  the  risk  of  their  being 
injui'ed  in  changing  it,  often  makes  it  advisable  to  be  content  with  cHpping  the 
ends  ofl"  the  twigs,  &c.,  which  go  into  the  water  ;  and  indeed  this  practice  will  keep 
the  food  good  for  a  long  time.  There  are,  however,  some  special  and  curious 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that  fresh  healthy  food  is  preferred,  for,  while  the  larva  of 
Aleucis  pictaria  selects  the  stunted  unhealthy-looking  sloe-bushes,  Cidaria  (?) 
sagittata  actually  causes  its  food  to  wither  before  partaking  of  it ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Petasia  nubeculosa  careful  feeding  with  fresh  food  seems  to  fail,  though  a  stale 
dryish  diet  affords  a  far  greater  likelihood  of  success. 

It  sometimes  happens,  even  in  Nature,  that  eggs  hatch,  and  hybemating  larvae 
come  forth,  before  the  requisite  food  is  in  leaf  or  even  in  bud,  in  which  case  unopened 
buds,  if  to  be  found,  may  be  split  and  offered  with  considerable  chances  of 
success ;  they  must,  however,  be  frequently  renewed,  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
up.  By  this  means  with  care,  and  luck  on  our  side,  we  may  manage  to  keep 
our  larvae  going  while  we  look  out  for  a  stray  example  of  a  food-plant,  in  some 
sheltered  nook  or  other,  perchance  more  forward  than  the  rest  of  its  species,  or  till 
buds  have  in  due  time  expanded  into  little  leaves  :  but  if  not  even  buds  are  obtain- 
able, then  our  only  alternatives  lie  between  supplying  peeled  or  rasped  twigs  and 
bark,  finding  a  "substitute,"  or  leaving  onr  p'rot^gds  entirely  to  their  fate. 

There  are  some  larvae,  not  altogether  polyphagous,  for  which  it  seems  important 
— even  necessary — to  provide  an  alterative  diet :  thus  it  has  been  recommended  to  feed 
Diphthera  Orion  on  oak  and  birch,  Nodua  neglecta,  and  perhaps,  too,  Agrotis  agathina 
on  heath,  sallow,  &c.,  and  Cerastis  vaccinii  has  been  found  to  thrive  best  on  oak 
and  dock. 
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It  is  somofcimes  considered  desirable,  and  occasionally  even  absolutely  necessary, 
to  supply  captured  larvae  with  food  procured,  if  not  off  the  same  tree  or  shrub,  at 
least  from  the  same  locality  as  that  in  which  they  previously  fed. 

The  larvae  of  local  coast  species  are  at  times  exceedingly  hard  to  rear  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  feed  them  up  in  inland  situations — in  such  cases  it  is 
frequently  imperative  to  procure  food  from  the  sea-side  ;  but  there  is  another 
ingenious  alternative,  namely,  to  damp  the  food  with  sea-water,  of  which  a  supply 
must  be  kept  on  hand  for  the  purpose,  as,  for  example,  in  breeding  Mamestra 
ahjecta,  &c.,  though  sometimes  even  a  substitute  food,  when  sprinkled  with  sea 
brine,  will  answer  instead  of  the  native  food,  as  in  the  instance  of  Bomiyx  castrensiSy 
which  will  thrive  on  pickled  wild  cherry. 

All  food  should  be  rigidly  searched  over  for  cannibals  and  other  vermin  before 
admitting  it  to  our  breeding-cages. 

When  lichens  and  mosses  have  to  be  employed  as  food,  it  is  well  to  collect 
them  damp  and  with  the  substance  to  which  they  are  attached  adherent  if  possible, 
and  they  should  be  renewed  whenever  they  cease  to  look  fresh ;  but  the  old  food 
should  not  be  hastily  cast  away ;  it  should  be  put  by,  under  cover,  and  carefully 
watched  from  time  to  time  for  any  larvae  which  may  turn  up,  especially  if  at  the 
time  of  changing  any  were  missing  ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  it  is  well  to  know 
the  number  of  individuals  in  a  brood,  for  one  can  then  be  certain  whether  they  have 
or  have  not  all  been  shifted.  And  it  may  also  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
there  is  much  greater  chance  of  a  successful  result  in  the  way  of  images  when  we  are 
content  with  a  moderate  number  of  larvae,  than  when  we  collect,  or  retain  for 
ourselves  after  egg-hatching,  a  large  crowd  of  the  larvae  of  any  species. 

For  information  respecting  the  management  of  internal  stem  or  root-feeders, 
seed-feeders,  &c.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  former  papers  at  pages  195,  217. 

Wood-feeders  may  be  kept  in  flower-pots  or  wide-mouthed  bottles,  with  wire- 
gauze  covers,  or  in  tins,*  being  allowed  either  to  remain  in  the  logs,  branches,  or 
twigs  in  which  they  were  originally  feeding  when  removed,  or  else  supplied  with  the 
fresh  cut  (but  not  wet)  sawdust  and  chips  of  their  food.  The  tins  should  be  freely 
perforated,  and  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept  for  mildew,  which,  when  present,  should 
be  removed,  and  fresh  food  supplied.  These  remarks  similarly  apply  to  bark- 
feeders. 

Larvae  feeding  on  vegetable  refuse,  dried  fruit,  honeycomb,  feathers,  hair,  dung, 
&c.,  may  be  kept  supplied  with  their  food  in  suitable  boxes  ;  no  particular  pre- 
caution being  necessary  beyond  secm-ing  the  prisoners  fr-om  escape,  and  the  prevention 

of  mould. 

{To  he  continued.) 

Note  on  the  habits  of  the  larva  nf  Grammesia  trilinea. — In  June,  1864, 1  obtained 
eggs  of  this  species  from  moths  taken  at  flowers  of  yeUow-rattle,  the  larvae  from 
which  appeared  during  the  same  month.  A  few  of  these  I  put  on  a  broad-leaved 
plantain  in  a  flower-pot,  and  soon  saw  signs  of  their  taking  to  their  food.  After  a 
time,  however,  I  missed  them,  and  at  first  concluded  that  they  had  been  eaten  by 
some  spider,  slug,  centipede,  ant,  or  other  wild  beast ;  still  I  kept  the  gauze 
covering  on  the  flower-pot,  and  finding  that  the  plantain  was  continually  kept  level 

*  Nothing  in  streiiijth  short  of  tin  or  earthenware  and  wire  gauze  will  defy  the  jaws  of  Cottut, 
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with  the  earth,  at  last  turned  out  earth  and  all,  and  thus  detected  the  missing 
larvae — much  grown  in  size,  and  very  muddy  in  appearance  from  having  burrowed 
an  inch  or  more  under  the  surface  :  they  seemed  to  eat  the  stem  of  the  plantain  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  and  continued  their  subterranean  habits  until  the  last,  seldom — 
and  then  only  at  night — showing  themselves  above  ground,  and  changing  to  pupse 
about  the  end  of  April.  The  description  of  the  larvae  in  the  Manual  from  Freyer 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  rather  too  much  curtailed,  so  I  venture  to  add  a  few 
particulars  noted  by  Mr.  Buckler  and  myself,  premising  that  the  first  step  in 
describing  trilinea  must  be  to  give  the  larvtB  a  good  washing.  In  form  it  is  short 
and  thick,  very  wrinkled,  the  head  small  and  retractile,  also  13th  segment  very 
small,  the  segmental  folds  deeply  cut.  Ground  colour  variable  : — sometimes  dark 
grey ;  then  the  dorsal  line  is  pale  grey,  edged  with  black  at  the  segmental  folds. 
The  sub-dorsal  line  is  a  series  of  pale  grey  wedges  on  the  several  segments,  the 
thin  end  of  each  wedge  pointing  forwards,  and  its  upper  side  bordered  by  a  short 
obhque  black  stripe,  and  its  bigger  end  enclosing  a  black  dot :  below  again  comes 
a  rather  broad  dark  brown  stripe,  and  below  that  a  narrow  one  of  grey  :  spiracles 
black,  each  placed  on  a  little  swelling ;  belly  pale  grey.  Sometimes  the  ground 
colour  is  a  dirty  reddish  brown,  with  the  dorsal  hne  partaking  of  the  same  tint,  but 
paler,  edged  with  black  as  before  most  distinctly  at  the  folds  ;  the  sub-dorsal  row 
of  stripes  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dorsal  hne,  but  of  uniform  width,  and  showing 
distinctly  only  on  the  anterior  part  of  each  segment,  where  also  appear  a  pair  of 
black  dots  ;  the  spiracular  brown  stripe  tinged  with  ochreous.  There  is  another 
variety  of  dirty  flesh  colour,  with  the  markings  but  faintly  visible. — J.  Hellins, 
mh  February,  1866. 

Notes  on  Tineina. — Early  in  May  last,  the  shoots  of  a  solitary  juniper  bush  in 
my  garden  were  much  infested  with  larvae,  of  which  the  following  is  the  description : 
Green,  with  a  coral-red  band,  dotted  with  green,  across  the  anterior  part  of  each 
segment,  except  the  head,  which  is  brown.  The  red  bands  extend  down  to  the 
spiracles,  and  more  faintly  to  the  belly,  so  as  almost  to  form  rings.  They  feed  inside 
the  terminal  joints  of  the  juniper,  completely  hollowing  them  out,  but  leaving 
plenty  of  excrement  in  the  mine,  and  move  freely  from  one  shoot  to  another. 
When  full  grown,  they  look  too  fat  to  have  inhabited  so  narrow  a  dwelling. 

These  larvae,  as  I  was  led  by  Mr,  Stainton  to  expect,  produced  Argyresthia 
dilectella  in  the  beginning  of  July.  A  few  specimens  occurred  about  the  bush  in 
the  garden  at  the  same  time,  but  they  were  exceedingly  sluggish  and  retiring  in 
their  habits. 

There  are  no  wild  junipers  within  seven  miles,  and  but  few  cultivated  ones  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  species  must  breed,  year  after 
year,  in  that  one  bush.  I  hope  that,  from  long  interbreeding,  they  will  not  become 
deteriorated. 

On  July  Slst,  I  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Hydon  Heath,  where  wild  juniper  growa 
in  abundance,  and  found  Argyresthia  aurulentella  in  such  swarms  that,  had  I  not 
been  pressed  for  time,  I  might  easily  have  taken  enough  to  supply  the  cabinets  of 
all  my  friends. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  Argyresthia  Andereggiella  was  rather  common  in  an 
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orchard  here,  among  the  apple  trees.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  larva  will 
be  found  to  feed  in  shoots  of  apple,  immediately  after  that  of  A.  ciirvella. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Laverna  Raschkiella  occurred  very  sparingly  among 
Epilobinm  angustijolium  in  the  woods.  It  was  only  to  be  found  settled  on  the 
leaves,  and  had  a  most  singular  habit  of  revolving  in  a  circle,  of  which  its  head 
formed  the  centre.  The  head  was  kept  in  one  place,  the  hind  legs  moving  the 
hinder  part  of  the  insect  in  circles,  or  segments  of  circles,,  backwards  and  forwards, 
round  it ;  the  wings  being  very  slightly  raised.  I  fear  that  I  do  not  give  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  this  waltzing  movement.  It  is  the  most  singular  I  have  seen  in  any 
insect.  Although  apparently  so  engrossed  in  this  amusement  that  it  would  allow 
a  very  close  inspection,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  box  the  insect  on  the  leaf,  or  to 
follow  it  with  the  eye  as  it  escaped. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  habits  of  this  species  are  those  of  Laverna  lacteella, 
which  I  took  several  times  flying  over  hedges  higher  than  my  head,  and  aJong 
wood-paths,  but  never  saw  about  any  species  of  Epilohium. — Chas.  G.  Barrett, 
Haslemere,  \htli  December^  1865. 

Entomologtcal  SociKTY  OF  LoNDON.  2nd  April,  1866.— Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

J.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Rose  Hill,  Bowdon,  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  made  the  following  exhibitions  : — Firstly,  a  number  of 
pedunculated  eggs  (probably  of  a  Chrysopa)  attached  to  a  piece  of  bark,  and  arranged 
in  rows  in  such  a  manner  that  between  two  longitudinally-placed  eggs  another  was 
situated  at  right-angles,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Secondly,  a  larva  (pro- 
bably of  a  Lamellicorn  beetle)  from  the  anterior  portion  of  which  Sphoence  proceeded 
in  the  shape  of  ram's-horns.  Thirdly,  several  larvae  of  one  of  the  Locustidce  collected 
on  a  twig,  and  apparently  inextricably  entangled  by  each  other's  legs,  in  which 
position  they  had  died  ;  Mr.  Saunders  was  utterly  unable  to  imagine  by  what 
means,  or  for  what  purpose,  they  had  thus  collected.  All  the  specimens  exhibited 
wex'e  fi'om  Australia. 

Mr.  Rogers  sent  for  exhibition  a  spider's  egg-bag,  from  which  he  had  bred 
several  examples  of  Pimpla  ociilatoria,  which  ichneumon  was  a  parasite  on  the 
spider.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Desvignes  stated  that  they  had  reared  this  parasite 
from  bramble-sticks  ;  probably  these  sticks  had  contained  the  nests  of  spiders. 

Mr.  Weir  exhibited  a  number  of  larva),  apparently  of  Tenehrio,  which  had  caused 
considerable  damage  to  the  corks  of  port  wine  bottles  ;  he  suggested  that  the  wine 
had  perhaps  been  packed  in  bran  instead  of  sawdust,  and  that  the  larvae  had 
quitted  the  bran  to  attack  the  corks.  Mr.  Saunders  remarked  that  some  time  since 
a  quantity  of  manufactured  corks  warehoused  in  the  docks  had  sustained  great 
damage  from  the  attacks  of  Dermestes  larvae,  through  the  corks  having  been  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  a  number  of  skins  infested  by  these  larvse. 

Mr.  Smith  exhibited  an  example  of  Bemhex  olivacea,  said  to  have  been  taken 
many  years  since  near  Gloucester,  by  a  Dr.  Hicks,  and  given  to  Mr.  Suuth  by  a 
friend  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Hicks  himself.  Ho  remarked  that  the  species  had  been 
figured  as  British  by  Donovan,  under  the  name  of  B.  octopunctata,  but  that  there 
had  never  been  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  insect  in  Britain, 
and  be  was  unable  to  tra<Jfe  any  further  histbiwi  of  the  example  now  exhibited. 
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